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PREFACE 


This little Classical Dictionary is, in the main, a reprint of 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary published many years ago. But a con¬ 
siderable amount of revision has been made; few of the longer 
articles appear exactly in the form in which they originally 
appeared; and a great deal of new matter has been introduced 
in order to bring the work up to date, as far as was consistent 
with the Publishers’ plan of including in Everyman’s Library 
a short and concise companion to the classics. Armed with this 
book, the average reader will have little difficulty in under¬ 
standing classical allusions as they appear, not only in standard 
English writers, but also in the periodical literature of our time. 
The references which I have added to the more important 
articles will enable any one who is anxious to follow up a clue 
to do so with ease and rapidity. Indeed, these references are 
one of the main features of the book. Much labour has been 
expended in making them really serviceable; but I do not 
grudge the time expended, if my work tends in any degree to 
lighten the labours of others. It would have been easy to 
extend these references and bibliographical notes indefinitely; 
but I have preferred to keep them within strictly reasonable 
limits; and I have made a point of referring my readers to 
English books, or to such works of foreign writers as have 
appeared in an English dress. 

Not only have articles in the original edition of this Diction¬ 
ary been amplified (and, where necessary, curtailed), but some 
fresh articles have been supplied. I need not specify all these; 
enough to call attention to such fresh matter as the notes on 
Aspendus, Mycenae, Nineveh , Phoenicia , Sardanapalus , Septuagint , 
Stoics , Syria, Vulgate , all of which seem to me desirable in the 
interests of completeness. The Lists and Supplementary matter 
are quite new, and will prove handy for reference purposes. 

The Publishers have been very generous in their inclusion 
in this Dictionary of a goodly number of half-tone blocks 
These should prove of the utmost help to readers. It is little 
use writing notes on the characteristics of the greater sculptors 
of Greece, for example, unless one can point the student to 
some really adequate reproduction of their masterpieces. A 
photograph of the “ Hermes ” of Praxiteles—one of the loveliest 
creations of antiquity—is worth pages of descriptive eloquence. 
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One innovation I should like to call attention to. In the 
older edition of Smith’s Dictionary the names of Greek gods 
were generally followed by their (supposed) Latin equivalents; 
for, until the last few years, it was the usual practice to call 
Greek gods by Latin names. But Jupiter, though akin to, is not 
the same as Zeus; Minerva is in nowise Athena. A still w r orse 
danger, however, in this'indefensible practice, lies in the fact 
that we begin to invest Greek gods with Latin (or Alexandrian) 
natures! Hence the need of putting a stop to a method of 
nomenclature that is fertile only in misconception. 

I cannot hope to have eradicated all errors from the book, or 
to have included everything that “every man ” might desiderate ; 
but, within its modest limits, I trust this well-knowm and valued 
Dictionary will, in its new and improved shape, be useful and 
not misleading. E . H . Blakeney. 

The King's School, Ely, August 19x0. 

NOTE TO THE 1920 EDITION 

The first edition of this little book was issued in September, 
1910, and consisted of 10,000 copies. In December of the same 
year a second edition was published (15,000 copies), and a few 
additions and corrections were introduced. In 1913 a third 
edition, completing 40,000 copies, was printed; the text was 
scarcely changed, but a Supplement, containing a dozen pages 
of fresh matter, was added. 

In issuing the present edition (completing 68,000 copies), 
the opportunity has been taken to revise the text in a good 
many places, and considerably to extend the Supplement. 
Various useful “ lists ” have been added, and it is hoped that, 
in its revised form, this little Dictionary will be found helpful 
for the purpose for which it is intended. E. H. B. 

Winchester, 28th March, 1920. 

NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION 

The present edition (completing 95,000 copies) has been 
amended in a few places, and notes on the Monumentum 
Ancyratmm, The Hermetic Literature and The Twelve Tables 
have been added. E. H. B. 


1927. 
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THE “MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM 


The so-called “ Monumentura Ancyranura" Is described by its latest Editor 
(Mr. E. G. Hardy: 1923) as ' ‘ perhaps the most interesting and important 
inscription that has ever come to light. Its unique interest lies in the fact that 
it gives us, in his own words, what is almost the dying statement of the founder 
of the Roman Republic,” i.e. the Emperor Augustus. 

The Emperor left three great “ volumina," of which the second was the Index 
rerum a se gestarum (—Record of deeds done by himself), originally incised on 
bronze tablets to be placed in front of his mausoleum in Rome. These tablets 
have disappeared; but copies were made and set up in the provinces. Of these 
copies one remains, in a fairly good slate of preservation, on the walls of a 
temple at Ancyra (now Angora) in Asia Minor; the temple itself was the 
ScjSatrrctor, or temple of Rome and Augustus. As this monumental inscription 
was set up in Greek-speaking provinces of the Empire, a Greek version was 
provided, Greek being the koikt) SiaAiKrot, or, as we might say, the “lingua 
franca ” of the Roman world. The first (partial) copy of the Latin inscription was 
made in the sixteenth century, but it was not till the year 1861 that a complete 
transcript was secured. In 1882 a plaster cast of the whole (in Greek as well 
as Latin) was made; this transcript formed the basis of Mommsen's edition 
of 1883. 

The division of this record is fourfold : (1) a short summary of the "deeds 
done ” between 44 and 28 B.c. ; a considerable part of this section is of a military 
character; (a) domestic administration and constitutional changes, together with 
public “acts”—such as triumphs, thanksgiving services, honours and titles 
given or bestowed, and the like; (3) financial matters: e.g. sums expended 
on works of public utility (such as aqueducts and roads), pensions and allowances 
to discharged soldiers, grants of corn to the citizens of Rome, and costs of 
gladiatorial and other shows; (4) mainly political and diplomatic. 

Besides learning from the record that Augustus wrote it in his 77th year, 
we hear that he had been pontifex maximus, was princeps Senatus for 40 
years, undertook the building of such temples as that of Apollo on the Palatine, 
the temples of Minerva, Juno, and Jupiter, completed the Forum of Julius, 
constructed bridges and made military roads, extended the frontiers of Empire, 
made a number of warlike expeditions, established a large number of colonies. 
Besides all this, the record gives us an immense number of other faofs duly 
chronicled in brief but impressive fashion. 

One or two extracts will give an idea of the way in which the Emperor gave 
an account of his “ deeds ” : 

(а) I carried on wars both civil and foreign throughout the world by sea and 
land, and in the day of victory I spared the citizens who survived. Foreign 
peoples, too, when they might safely be pardoned, I choose to preserve rather 
than to destroy. 

(б) I extended the frontiers of all those provinces of the Roman empire, on 
whose frontiers there were nations not subject to our sway. I restored peace 
to the provinces of Gaul and Spain and to Germany, from Cadiz to the mouth 
of the Elbe. My fleet navigated the ocean from the mouth of the Rhine as far 
East as the borders of the Cirabri, where, till then, no Roman had ever passed 
by land or sea. 

(c) Under me numerous other races, with whom previously no bond of 
diplomacy or friendship had existed, have tested the good faith of the Roman 
people. 



THE TWELVE TABLES 


The legal history of the Roman Republic begins with the xii Tables. It 
was, strictly, the first and only Roman code; and its importance lies in 
this, that it substituted a public written body of laws, easily accessible and 
binding on all citizens of Rome, for an unwritten usage the knowledge of 
which was confined to a few. Till the close of the Republican period 
these laws were looked upon as a great legal charter, and in early times 
were learned by heart in schools as a “ text-book inspired by fate.” What 
Livy says of the xii Tables, and of subsequent legislation, may fairly be 
applied to English “ custom ’ and “statute” law :—“ Even in the mass of 
legislation to-day [Livy is writing in the early days of the Empire] where 
laws are piled on laws in a confused heap, the Twelve Tables still form the 
source of all private and public jurisprudence.” This celebrated code, 
published about the year 450 B.C., was engraved on bronze tablets and 
fixed on the Rostra which stood in front of the Curia (or Senate House). 
We do not possess any part of the text in its original form : probably this 
important witness of the national progress was destroyed in the Gallic 
invasion (390 B.C.). Only detached fragments of this code have survived, 
but they suffice to indicate its character. One or two specimens will 
illustrate their Laconic brevity : 

(1) One who has confessed a debt, or against whom judgement has been 
given, shall be allowed 30 days in which to pay it. 

(2) Whenever a contract or conveyance is made, as it is specified so let 
it be binding. 

(3) If a patron defrauds his client let him be accursed. 

Among the few offences visited with death, Cicero tells us, was “libel” 
(occentatio or malum carmen). 

We may remark that ancient law among the Romans (as elsewhere) was 
a matter rather of religious and ancestral custom than a definite expression 
of the national conscience on questions of abstract right or wrong. Law, 
as we understand it, was but the consolidation of custom. 

Of Roman commentators upon the Law of the xii Tables there is a fairly 
long list; the most important of these writers is the famous jurist Gaius, 
who wrote in the times of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

For the Latin text of the fragments of the xii Tables the student is 
referred to Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early LaEn. 



SOME STANDARD BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


i. Mommsen's “History of Rome." Translated from the .last 
German edition by W. P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D. Popular 
edition in Dent’s “Everyman’s Library.” 

[Theodor Mommsen (1817-1903), one of the greatest scholars of 
modern times. Brief biography in Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol. iii. (1908), pp. 197 sq., 235 sqq.J 

а. Mommsen's “History of the Roman Provinces" from the time of 

Caesar to that of Diocletian. Translated by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
a vols. London : Macmillan 81 Co. 

[First published 1886. New edition 1909 (revised by Haver, 
field.)] 

3. Grate's “History of Greece." In 12 volumes. Dent’s “Every¬ 

man’s Library.” 

[George Grote (1794-1871). The first volume of his history 
appeared in 1846, the last in 1856. Author of a study of Plato 
(l vols., 1865), and a work on Aristotle (unfinished), 1872. 
Sandys, op. cit., iii., p. 438.] 

4. Thirlwall’s “History of Greece." In 8 volumes (last edition 

i845-i855)- 

[Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s (1797-1875). Sandys, 
op. cit., iii., p. 437.] 

5. Zeller’s “History of Greek Philosophy Translated from the 

German by various hands. In 7 volumes. London : Longmans 
Si Co. 

[Eduard Zeller (1814-1908). Sandys, op. cit.. Hi., p. 477.^ 

б. Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." Best library 

edition by Prof. Bury, in 7 volumes (with added notes by the 
Editor). London : Methuen & Co., 1896-1900. Popular edition 
in Dent’s “Everyman’s Library,” in 6 volumes. 

[Edward Gibbon (i 737 ~i 794 )- The first volume of this 
immortal history was published in 1776, the last in 1788. 
Sandys, op. cit., ii., pp. 435-438.] 

7. Merivale’s “History of the Romans under the Empire." In 8 

volumes. London : Longmans & Co. 

[Charles Merivale (180&-1894), Dean of Ely. His historv was 
published in 1850-1862.] 

8. “The Glory that was Greece /’ and “The Grandeur that wa s 

Rome." By J. C. Stobart. London : Sidgwick and Jackson. 

[These two splendidly equipped volumes are enriched with 
many excellent illustrations exhibiting specimens of the arts and 
crafts of the ancient world in a graphic fashion.] 
xiii 



xiv Some Standard Books Recommended 


9. Fraser’s ' Pausanias.” Translated with a Commentary. In 6 
volumes. London : Macmillan & Co., 1898. 

[J. G. Frazer (1854- ). This commentary is one of the 

few really great classical works of modern times. It is a vast 
mine of information on classical mythology, art, topography, 
and religion.] 

10. * The Classical Review ”—containing contributions by various 
scholars. Vols. i.-xxii. (1887-1909) (D. Nutt); vols. xxiii— 
published by John Murray). Issued (in parts) to subscribers, 
about 10 times a year. 

u. Munro’s 'Lucretius.” With Commentary and Translation. In 3 
volumes. London : Bell & Sons. 

[Hugh Andrew Johnston Munro (1819^1885), one of the 

f reatest Latin scholars of his time. First edition of the 
.ucretius 1864; fourth (and last) 1886. Sandys, op. cit.. iii., 
PP* 43 I “ 434 -] 

is. Jowett’s m Plato The Dialogues of Plato translated into English. 
With introductions and indices. In 5 volumes. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. Third edition, 1892. 

[Benjamin Jowett (1817-1893), Master of Balliol, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at Oxford. By his translation (first edition), 1871, 
he “made Plato an English classic.” His renderings of 
Thucydides and of the Politics of Aristotle are masterpieces in 
their way.] 

13. Mayor’s ' Juvenal. '* Thirteen Satires, with a Commentary. In 
2 volumes. London : Macmillan & Co. 

[John Eyton Bickersteth Mayor (1824-1910). His edition of 
Juvenal (last edition 1886) is a unique momument of erudition. 

14. Jebb’s m Sophocles." With Commentary and Translation. In 7 
volumes. Cambridge University Press, 1883-1896. 

[Richard Claverhouse Jebb (1841-1905), one of the greatest 
Greek scholars since Porson ; of him it may be said, as Johnson 
said of Goldsmith, “nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.” Sandys, 
op. cit., pp. 413-415.] 

15. 'Cults of the Greek States,” by L. R. Farnell. In 5 volumes. 
Oxford University Press, 1896-1909. 

16. ' History of Classical Scholarship by J. E. Sandys. In 3 
volumes. Cambridge University Press, 1903-1908. 

[John Edwyn Sandys (18^4-1922), sometime Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge.] 

17. Rogers’ m Aristophanes.” Translated into English verse. With 
Commentary and Critical Notes. In 11 volumes. London : 
G. Bell & Sons, 1902-1916. 

[Benjamin Bickley Rogers (1829-1919). One of the most 
delightful renderings in the language, and a mine of interesting 
Information.] 
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18. ' The Greek Commonwealth." By A. E. Zimmern. Oxford 

University Press. 4th edition, 1935. [A brilliant exposition.] 

19. Tyrrell and Purser's *Correspondence of Cicero.’’ Text, Intro, 
ductions, Commentary, and Critical Notes. In 7 volumes. 
London : Longmans. 

20. “ A Companion to Greek Studies " (edited by L. Whibley). 
Cambridge University Press. 

si. "A Companion to Roman Studies" (edited by J. E. Sandys). 
Cambridge University Press. 

*3. Gomperz's ' Greek Thinkers .” Translated into English. In 4 
volumes. 1901-1913. London : J. Murray. 

33. Butcher's * Lectures " (in two volumes). (1) “ Some Aspects of 

the Greek Genius" (3rd edition); (a) “ Harvard Lectures on 
Greek Subjects." London : Macmillan. 

34. 9 Hellenica": a series of Essays on Greek poetry, philosophy, 

history, and religion. Edited by E. Abbott. Longmans : 1880 
(and edition 1898). 

15. Rich’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities." Third 
edition, 1873. London : Longmans. 

[Anthony Rich (1831-1891). “One of the most valuable 
contributions ever made in this country to classical school 
literature ” (F. A. Paley). 

Among recent works may be mentioned Prof. Gilbert Murray's 
various volumes (especially his verse renderings of Euripides); 
J. A. K. Thomson's Greeks and Barbarians ; Bury's History of the 
later Roman Empire (important); Sihler's From Augustus to 
Augustine (1923) ; Roman Life an<f Manners under the Early 


Greek Thought, edited by Ernest Barker, M.A. (Dent 1923). 


A list of translations of the classics published in " Everyman’s 
Library” (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd.)— 


A eschylus. 

Aristophanes (2 vols.). 
Aristotle : Politics. 
Caesar : Gallic War, etc. 
Cicero (selections). 
Demosthenes : Orations. 
Epictetus. 

Euripides (2 vols.). 
Herodotus (2 vols.). 
Homer (2 vols.). 

Horace : Poetical Works. 
Livy (5 vols.). 

Lucretius . 


Marcus Aurelius. 

Plato’s Re-public. 

Plato : Six Dialogues on Poetry, etc. 
Plato and Xenophon : Socratic Dis- 
courses. 

Plutarch’s Lives (3 vols.). 

Plutarch : The Morals. 

Sophocles. 

Tacitus (2 vols.). 

Thucydides. 

Virgil [2 vols.). 

Xenophon : Cyropaedia. 



THE CHIEF GREEK WRITERS 

Arranged for the most part in chronological order. 


Poets and Dramatists. 


Homer. 

Bacchylides. 

Hesiod. 

Sophocles. 

Archilochus. 

Euripides. 

Alcaeus. 

Aristophanes. 

Sappho. 

Menander. 

Simonides. 

Theocritus. 

Theognis. 

Callimachus. 

Aeschylus. 

Apollonius Rhodius. 

Pindar. 

Historians and Essayists. 

Herodotus. 

Arrian. 

Thucydides. 

Plutarch. 

Xenophon. 

Pausanias. 

Polybius. 

Athenaeus. 

Strabo. 

Libanius. 


Orators and Speech-writers. 

Andocides. 

Isaeus. 

Lysias. 

Demosthenes. 

Isocrates. 

Philosophic Writers. 

Plato. 

Theophrastus. 

Aristotle. 

Diogenes Laertius 


Satirist. 

Lucian. 




THE CHIEF LATIN WRITERS 

Arranged for the most part in chronological order. 


Poets and Dramatists. 


Ennius. 

Ovid. 

Plautus. 

Persius. 

Terence. 

Lucan. 

Lucilius. 

Valerius Flaccus. 

Lucretius. 

Silius Italicus. 

Catullus. 

Statius. 

Virgil. 

Martial. 

Horace. 

Juvenal. 

Tibullus. 

Claudian. 

Propertius. 

Prudentius. 


Historians and Essayists. 

Cato the Censor. 

Paterculus. 

Varro. 

Quintus Cnrtius. 

Caesar. 

Tacitus. 

Nepos. 

Pliny the Younger. 

Sallust. 

'Suetonius. 

Livy. 

Aulus Gellius. 


Natural History Writer. 

Pliny the Elder. 

Orators and Speech Writers. 
Cicero. Seneca the Elder. 

Quintilian. 


Philosophic Writers. 
Seneca, L. A., the Younger. Apuleius. 

Architectural Writer. 

Vitruvius. 


Petronius. 


Satirist, 



THE CHIEF ARTISTS OF GREECE 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY 


Ictinus. 

Architects. 

Pythis. 

Agasias. 

Lysippus. 

Myron. 

Pheidias. 

PolycVeitus. 

Sculptors. 

Praxias. 

Praxiteles. 

Scopas. 

Timotheus. 

Apelles. 

Cimon. 

Micon. 

Parrhasius. 

Painters. 

Polygnotus. 

Timanthes. 

Zeuxis. 


Amon{* Vase-painters mention must be made of Brygus, Epictetus, 
Euphromus, Execias, Pamphaius, Phintias; together with Asteas and 
Python. For information on these master-craftsmen, the stpdent should 
consult H. B. Walters’ The Art ej th* Greeks (Methuen, 1906). It is an 
admirably illustrated treatise. 



THE CHIEF GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


Ionic School. 


Thales. 

Anaximenes. 

Anaximander. 

Heraclitus. 


Italic School. 

Pythagoras 
Xenophanes I 


Parmenides >* 
Zeno J 

‘Eleatics.” 


Ionico-Italic School. 

Empedocles. 

Diogenes. 

Anaxagoras. 

Democritus. 


Sophists. 

Protagoras. 

Prodicus. 

Gorgias. 

Socrates. 

Hippias. 

Cynics. 

Antisthenes. 

Diogenes. 


Cyrenaic School. 

Aristippus. 

Aristotle. 

Plato. 

Post-Aristotelian. 

Theophrastus. 

Epicurus. 

Pyrrhon. 

Panaetius. 

Xenocrates. 

Posidonius 

Zeno Philo. 

Cleanthes ) St0,cs - 


Neo-Platon ists. 

Plotinus. 

Porphyry. 

Iamblichu*. 


I have not included in thi» list the Alexandrian Fathers, Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, though they occupy a considerable place in the 
development of human thought. The student is referred to Bigg’s 
Bampton Lectures for l886, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 


The reader will remark that no space has been assigned to Roman 
Philosophers. The truth is that Roman philosophy was almost entirely 
modelled on Greek ; the various Roman writers on philosophical questions 
did not succeed in making any real advance. The best ‘‘philosophers” 
of Rome were often eclectic. Even Cicero, interested as he was in the 
work of the Schools, contribnted little or nothing to human thought. 
None the less we must allow him this: he breathed a new spirit into the 
dry bones of the later philosophies. And he made, almost more than any 
other writer, “the thoughts of the great masters of old the common 
property of mankind.” 
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LIST 


OF WORKS BY SIR WILLIAM SMITH 

(1813-1893) 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1842, 1848 ; 3rd edition, 
enlarged, 1890-91; ed. by F. W. Cornish, 1898; smaller edition, 1853; 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, 1844-49, 1850-51, 1877-87 ; 
revised edition by G. S. Marindin, 1904 ; Chronological Tables of Greek 
and Roman History, etc., 1849; History of Classical Learning, Lectures 
delivered at Opening of New College, London, 1851 ; Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography, 1854-57; History of Greece, 1854 ; smaller 
edition, i860; Latin-English Dictionary, 1855, and later editions ; Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, 1800-63 ; revised edition by H. B. Hackett and E. 
Abbot, 1867-70 ; ed. bv S. W. Burnum, 1871 ; by W. Smith and J. M. 
Fuller, 2nd edition, 1893; for Families and Schools, 1865, 1866; A 
Primary History of Britain for Elementary Schools, 1873, ai *d many later 
editions ; Atlas (with Sir George Grove), 1875 ; Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, 1875-80 ; Dictionary of Christian Biography (with Dr. Wace), 

1877-87. 

As an Editor, Sir William Smith’s name is associated with a series of 
“Students’ Manuals,” and the “ Principia” series ; he was also editor of 
Gibbon, and of portions of Tacitus and Plato ; the Histories by Hume, 
Hallam, and Gibbon, and the Greek Grammar, by Curtius, were adapted 
by him to the use of students. In collaboration with L. Schmitz he trans¬ 
lated the third volume of Niebuhr’s Rome. In 1867 he {jecame editor 
of the Quarterly Review. 


OTHER CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 

Darbmbbrg : Diet, des Anti quit is (Grecques et Romaines). Very 
complete work, commenced in 1877. Still in progress. 

Baumeister : Denkmaler des Klassichen A Iter turns, etc. (1884). An 
interesting German work in three volumes, used largely by Classical 
Societies. 

LEMPRlitRK (John): Bibliotheca Classica , or Classical Dictionary. 
First published in 1788. There have been numerous editions since and it 
is still a useful work. 

Sryffert : Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Translated from the 
German, 1902. 
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A NOTE ON CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 

There are two chief divisions of ancient classic architecture : (i) 
Greek ; (2) Roman. The distinguishing styles are called Orders , which 
may be (roughly) classified as follows :— 

Greek : Doric ; Ionic ; Corinthian. 

Roman : Tuscan ; Composite. 

Of these Orders, the Greek are alone true ; the Roman are adapted. 
Though the Roman Orders were never used by the Greeks, the Doric, 
Ionic and Corinthian were common to both Greeks and Romans. 

Of the three “ true ” Orders used by the Greeks, the Doric is the 
oldest and, in many ways, the noblest. The greatest' example of 
Doric in the world is the Parthenon at Athens. 1 Another grand 
example of Doric is to be seen in the great temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum (6th cent. b.c.). This Order has no “base”; the capital is 
simple and massive ; the shaft fluted ; and the entablature far more 
significant than in the other Orders. 

The Ionic Order is easily distinguished by the spiral volutes on the 
capital. The shaft of the column is fluted ; 3 the base is known as 
“ Attic ” ( i.e . two torus mouldings separated by a scotia with inter¬ 
vening fillets). Among ancient examples, we may mention the Portico 
of the Erechtheum at Athens; among modern, the facade of the 
British Museum. Roman Ionic does not differ, in principle, from 
Greek; but note :—the cornice is deeper, the frieze narrower, the 
volutes smaller, and the shaft is plain. 

The Corinthian Order was employed by the Greeks but little, the 
most noteworthy examples now extant being the Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates at Athens, and the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens. 
With the Romans this Order was a great favourite, as it exactly 
suited their ideas of superabundance and magnificence. The finest 
example of Roman Corinthian is the Pantheon at Rome. The 
distinguishing feature of the Order is the “foliated capital,” often 
most elaborately carved. The base of the Corinthian column is not 
unlike the Ionic, and is superimposed on a stylobate, or square 
plinth. Roman Corinthian differs from Greek in the following 
respects :—there are no “ antefixae ” carvings on the top ; the crowning 
moulding is supported by carved consoles, beneath which runs the 
egg-and-tongue moulding. Besides this, the capital differs in many 
details; and the shaft is frequently plain, whereas in Greek Corinthian 
the shaft is fluted. 

A good example of the Roman “ composite ” Order is to be found 
in the famous Arch of Titus (Rome). 

The following dates are significant in the history of Classical 
Architecture :— 

Middle of 5th cent. B.c The building of the Parthenon. 

B.c. 27. The building of the Pantheon at Rome. 

1 The Romans used this Order but little ; its plainness and severity of outline did not 
•nit their tastes. 

2 Generally, 24 flutes with fillets between, the flutes being semicircular. In the Doric 
column there are 90 flutes, so arranged as to touch each other. 
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LIST OF SOME FAMOUS CLASSICAL SCHOLARS 

From tkt Renaissance to the Beginning of the Twentieth Century. 


Poutian (1454-1494): a born poet as well as scholar. 

Aldus Manutius (1449-1515): a great scholar, printer; deviser of 
italic type. 

Erasmus, of Rotterdam (1466-1536): author of Adagia, Colloquies, 
and ed. of first Greek Testament. 

Muretus (1526-1585): edited Catullus, Horace, Cicero’s Philippics, 
Terence. 

Stephanus (Robert Estienne, 1503—1559): author of the Thesaurus 
Linguae J^atinae, edited the famous ed. of Greek Test., 1550 (the 
so-called “textus receptus ”)• His son Henri (1531-1598) pub¬ 
lished a Thesaurus Graecae Linguae —a huge work. 

Lammnus (1530-1573): author of a masterly ed. of Lucretius, and of 
Cicero. 

The Scaugers (father, 1484-1588; son, 1540-1609).—See Mark 
Pattison’s Essays, 1 . 133 sq . 

Casauboh (1559-1614) : a man of vast erudition. Ed. of Athenaeus, 
Suetonius, Persius, etc.—See Pattison’s monograph. 

Buchanan (1506-1582) : Scotch humanist. Author ( inter alia) of a 
Latin version of the Psalms. 

Salmasius (1588—1653) : “ A man of enormous learning and no 
judgment.” Milton’s antagonist. 

Lipsius (1547-1606). His masterpiece is his ed. of Tacitus 

Voss (1577-1649): the greatest “ Polyhistor ” of his age. 

D. Hbinsius (1581-1655): became a centre of Aristotelian influence 
in Holland. 

Gronovius (1611-1671): his editions of Livy, Seneca, and Tacitus 
marked an epoch In scholarship. 

N. Heinsius (1620-1681): famous as a textual critic. Edited Ovid, 
Virgil, Claudian, etc. 

Bentley (1662-1743): one of the greatest scholars that ever lived. 
The principles of criticism laid down in his Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris (1699) began a new era in scholarship.— 
See Jebb’s Bentley. 

Hemsterhuys (1685-1766): reviver of the study of Greek in the 
Netherlands. Edited Lucian. 

Ruhnkbn (i 7 3 3 -i 798 ): “princeps criticorum.” Editor of Paterculus, 
and of Timaeus. 

Wyttenbach (1746-1820): chief work, an ed. of the Moralia of 
Plutarch. 

Hbynb (1729-1813): awakened a new interest in ancient literature and 
art. Chief work: Virgil. 

Porson (1759-1808), Greek Professor at Cambridge: editor of 
Euripides.—See Jebb, D.N.B. 
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Wolf (1759-1824). His famous Prolegomena to Homer revolutionised 
Homeric criticism. 

Niebuhr (1776-1831): his History of Rome is justly famous. 

Hermann (1772—1848): great both as teacher and scholar. Chief 
work: editions of the Greek Tragedians. 

Elmslby (1773-18*5): editorial work confined almost wholly to 
Greek drama. 

Dobrbr (1782-1825): author of the Adversaria. 

Boeckh (1785-1867): author of the Public Economy of Athens; edited 
Pindar. 

Bekker (1785-1871): edited Attic Orators, Aristotle, and many other 
Greek works. 

Lachmann (1793-1851): published a masterly ed. of Lucretius. 
Has been called the true founder of the science of textual 
criticism. 

Grots (1794-1871): the historian of Greece. 

Thirl wall (1797-1875): Bishop of St. David’s. Author of a History 
of Greece. 

Ritschl (1806-1876): editor of Plautus. 

Madvig (1804-1886): the foremost representative of scholarship in 
Denmark. 

Cobbt (1813-1889): the most consummate of all modern Dutch 
scholars. 

Mommsen (1817-1903): historian, epigraphist, critic. Perhaps the 
greatest scholar that Germany has ever produced. Author of 
the History of Rome ; editor of the Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

Munro (1819-1885): editor of Lucretius. 

Jebb (1841-1905): a humanist in the higher sense. Editor of 
Sophocles and Bacchylides. 

Mayor, J. E. B. (1825-1910): editor of Juvenal, Tertullian’s Apolo- 
geticus , etc. 

Shillrto (1809-1876): one of the last of the Porsonian school of 
pure scholarship. 

Dindorf (1802-1883): editor of Poetae Scenici Graeci, and innumer- 
able other texts. 

Paley (1816-1888): editor of Aeschylus, Euripides, the Iliad, 
Theocritus, etc. 

Rutherford (1853-1907): author of the }few Phrynichus ; editor of 
Scholia Aristophanica. 

Merivale (1808-1894): Dean of Ely : author of the History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 

Buchrler (1837-1908): a specialist in the dialects of ancient Italy. 
Editor of Petronius. 

Zeller (1814-1908): author of the standard History of Greek 
Philosophy. 

Bywater (1840-1914): editor of the fragments of Heracleitus and the 
Poetics of Aristotle. A great “humanist." 

Newman (1834-1923) : editor of the Politics of Aristotle. 



LIST OF ROMAN EMPERORS 


Augustus. 

Maximin. 

( Constantine II. 

Tiberius. a 

f Gordian I. 

Constantius II. 

Caligula. 

[ Gordian TI. 

[ Constans. 

Claudius. i 

f Pupienus Maximus. 

Julian. 

Nero. 

t Balbinus. 

Jovian. 

Galba. 

Gordian III. 

/ Valentlan I. 

Otho. 

Philippus. 

\ Valens. 

Vitellius. 

Decius. 

f Gratian. 

Vespasian. 

Trebonianus Gallus. 

\ Valentinian II. 

Titus. 

Aemilian. 

Theodosius I. 

Domitian. j 

f Valerian. 

Nerva. 1 

[ Gallienus. 


Trajan. 

Claudius II. 


Hadrian. 

Aurelian. 

Western Empire. 

Antoninus Pius. 

Tacitus. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Florian. 

Honorius. 

L. Verus. 

Probus. 

Valentinian III. 

Commodus. 

Carus. 

Petronius Maximus. 

Pertinax. 1 

f Carinus. 

Avitus. 

Julianus. 1 

L Numerian. 

Majorian. 

Niger. j 

f Diocletian. 

Libius Severus. 

Septimius Severus. 1 

L Maximian. 

Anthemius. 

Caracalla. 

Constantius Chlorus. 

Olybrius. 

Geta. 

f Galerius. 

Glycerius. 

Macrinus. 

| Constantine I. (the 

Julius Nepos. 

Elagahalus. 

I Great). 

Romulus Augustulus. 

Alexander Severus. 

1 Licinius. 



For an account of these Emperors see (generally) Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall (with Prof. J. Bury’s notes); Stuart Jones’ Rototan Empire 
(1909 : Story of the Nations). The growth of Christianity in its 
connexion with the general history of the time is traced with 
a master hand by the late Prof. H. M. Gwatkin in his two-volumed 
Early Church History to 313 (the date when the Empire became 
officially Christian). Consult, too, Bigg’s The Church’s Task under 
the Empire and his Origins of Christianity (1909); Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay’s The Church in the Roman Empire before 170 a.d. For 
works on life and manners under the Empire see Friedlander’s 
work (In 4 vols., English translation from the 7th ed. of the 
Sitiengeschichte Roms ; London : Routledge), Samuel Dill’s two 
volumes, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius and Society 
in the Last Century of the Western Empire, and T. R. Glover’s Life 
and Letters in the Fourth Century (1901). The letters of St. Jerome 
(Hieronymus) throw much light on the state of the Roman world, 
secular and religious, of the ath century : see the translation by 
Dean Fremantle (in the series Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers ” : 
»* 93 )- 



SOME GREEK AND ROMAN 
PATRISTIC LITERATURE 1 


(1) The Apostolic Fathers (Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp; all 
these translated in Lightfoot, i vol. Apostolic Fathers, 1908). 

(2) The Greek Apologists : Aristeides, Justin (ed. Blunt, 1911), Letter 
to Diognetus (ed. Walford, 1908), Irenaeus. 

(3) Fathers of 3rd Century : Clement of Alexandria (separate ed. of 
Stromateis vii., by Mayor and Hort); Origen; Tertullian (Apolo- 
geticus, ed. Mayor, 1917); Cyprian (see Benson’s monograph); 
Lactantius; Octavius of Minucius Felix (ed. Holden, 1853). 
Eusebius (Church Historian: translated in Bohn’s Library; his 
Preparatio Evangelica, ed. with commentary and translation by 
E. H. Gifford, 5 vols., 1903). 

(4) Post-Nicene: Greek : —Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus 

(ed. Mason); Gregory of Nyssa (ed. Srawley); Chrysostom (dc 
Saccrdotio, ed. Nairn); Cyril. Latin: —Augustine ( Confessions, 
ed. Gibb and Montgomery, 1908, and the de Civitate Dei —one 
of the greatest of all patristic works—ed. J. E. C. Welldon, 
1924; Jerome, Vincent of Lerins (ed. Moxon, 1915). 

Recently attention has been drawn to the important Hermetic 
writings by the publication of the late Prof. W. Scott’s work 
Hermetica (in 4 vols., 1925-6), which prints all the ancient Greek 
and Latin writings that contain religious or philosophical teachings 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus (" Thrice-great Hermes”). These 
writings, instead of being (as was once imagined) the remains of 
ancient wisdom dating, perhaps, from the time of Moses—or even 
earlier—belong to the period when Christianity was first beginning 
to expand over the Roman Empire. They are documents of im¬ 
portance as evidence of religious thought and speculation in the 
early 3rd century a.d. The doctrine of these writings appears to 
be that of "salvation” without a saviour: there can be no salvation 
apart from the true gndsis (=> knowledge), which comes partly by 
instruction, partly by initiation. They presuppose, as a basis of 
speculation, the Timaeus of Plato, and frequently appeal to the 
theory of the domination of this lower (sensible) world by astrological 
influences. There are few, if any, traces of Jewish or Christian 
teaching in the Hermetica; and it may be said, at once, that their 
value, from a philosophical standpoint, is very small. The best 
things in the collection are the four thanksgiving "Hymns,” which 
strike a high note of mystical devotion (see Angus, The Mystery 
Religions and Christianity, 1925). 


‘Translations of the principal writers in Clark’s Library of Nicene and post-Nicene 
Fathers and in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. See Cruttwell’s Literary History of 
Early Christianity, 2 vols. 1893. A useful volume of Selections from Early Christian 
Writers (with English translations), ed. by the late Prof. Gwatkin. 

S PC K^) 0 Kidd * Lceuments illustrative of the Early History of the Church (2 vols.. 
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SOME DATES IN GREEK HISTORY 1 


B.C. 

594-3. Solon’s Archonship. 

560. Pisistratus as polemarch. 

546. Capture of Sardis by 

Cyrus. 

528-514. Death of Pisistratus : 
conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. Reforms of 

Cleisthenes. 

522. Death of Cambyses. Ionic 
Revolt. 

490. Marathon. 

480. Salamis : Thermopylae ; Arte- 
misium ; Hlmera. 

479. Battles of Plataea and 
Mycale. 

477. Pausanias at Byzantium. 

466. Battle of Eurymedon. 

464. Revolt of the Helots. 

459. Egyptian Expedition : cap¬ 
ture of Memphis. 

450. Peace with Persia. 

447. Colonisation of the Cher¬ 
sonese. 

444. Athenian enterprise in Italy. 

440. Revolt of Samos. 

431-404. Peloponnesian War. 

428. Revolt of Mytilene. 

421. Peace of Nicias. 

415. Mutilation of the Hermae. 

414. Siege of Syracuse. 

405. Aegospotami: downfall of 
the Athenian Empire, fol¬ 
lowed (in 404) by the Rule 
of the Thirty Tyrants. 


406. Siege of Acragas. 

404-371. Spartan Supremacy. 

401. Rebellion of Cyrus and the 
March of the 10,000. 

387. Peaoe of Antalcidas. 

385. Destruction of Mantinea. 

371. Battle of Leuctra; conse¬ 
quent hegemony of Thebes 
till death of Epaminon- 
das at Mantinea, 362. 

368. Death of Dionysius the 
Elder of Sicily. 

338. Battle of Chaeronea. 

337. Death of Timoleon, liberator 
of Sicily (the “Garibaldi of 
antiquity ”). 

33 6 ~ 3 2 3 - Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon. 

310-286. Agathocles, tyrant »f 
Syracuse. 

301. Battle of Ipsos. 

*94. Demetrius Poliorcetes, King 
of Macedon. 

227. War between Sparta, 
under Cleomenes, and the 
League. , 

ao8. Philopoemen, general of 
the Achaean League. 

197. Cynoscephalae : Flamininus 
defeats Philip of Macedon. 

146. War between Rome and 
Achaea: destruction of 

Corinth. 


1 The ben general history of Greece for Students is that by Prof. J. B. Bury (in 
• vols., smaller ed. in i vol., Macmillan & Co.). 
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SOME DATES IN ROMAN HISTORY 


753. Legendary date of Rome’* 
foundation. 

510. Expulsion of the Kings. 

396. Veil taken by Camillus. 

390. Battle of the Allia: Rome 
taken by the Gauls- 

343-290. The three Samnite wars. 

340. Latin War. 

281. War between Pyrrhus and 
Rome (Beneventum, 275). 

164-241. First Punic War. 

218-202. Second Punic War 
(Trasimene ; Cannae ; Zama). 

191-0. Defeat of Antiochus the 
Great at Thermopylae and at 
Magnesia. 

168. Battle of Pydna. 

149-146. Third Punic War : 
Carthage destroyed. Mace- 
don becomes a Roman 
province. 

133. Roman conquest of Numan- 
tia. 

133-122. The tribunate of the 
Gracchi. 

ux-106. Jugurthine War. 

102-1. Defeat of the Cimbrl and 
Teutones by Marius. 

90. Social War. 

88-82. Civil War between Marius 
and Sulla : Sulla'* dictator¬ 
ship. 

64. Conquest of Syria. 


55. Caesar’s Invasion of Britain. 

54-3. Parthian Expedition and 
death of Crassus. 

49-8. Civil War between Caesar 
and Pompey : battle of Phar- 
salia. 

44. Death of Caesar, followed by 
second Civil War. 

31. Battle of Actium. 

27. Establishment of the Roman 
Empire. 

12-9. Campaigns of Drusus and 
Tiberius in Germany. 

A. D* 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

84. Final conquest of Britain by 
Agricola. 

86. Dacian War under Domitian. 

269. Defeat of Goths by the 
Emperor Claudius. 

303. Last persecution of Chris¬ 
tians under Diocletian. 

330. Foundation of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine the Great. 

395. Division of the Empire 
(Arcadius and Honorius). 

410. Rome taken by Alaric, the 
Goth. 

451. Defeat of Attila the Hun at 
Ch&lons. 

476. End of the Western Empire. 


* For the later history of the Roman Empire *ee, in addition to Gibbon, Prof. J. P. 
Bory’t a yoU. (Macmillan); Samuel Dill's Rtmmn Society in the Last Century the 
Western Empire. 
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TO THE STUDENT OF ROMAN HISTORY 


The student o f Roman history, who has been accustomed in the past, 
owing to the perverseness of text-books, to regard his survey as more or 
less completed somewhere about the year a.d. 180 (death of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), needs to be reminded that some of the most 
important events in the history of the Empire occurred long after that 
date. True, the literary history of Rome had seen its best days before then ; 
but the story of the third century, a century of steady decline, and that of 
the fourth and fifth centuries which witnessed a remarkable revival, possess 
many lessons alike for the moralist and the historian. The most interesting 
feature of this period is the gradual rise of Christianity, which was destined 
to supplant the old religion of Pagan Rome and to inaugurate a new order 
of things. In the year 303 occurred the last of the great persecutions, under 
Diocletian; and within a decade from that time Christianity emerged 
triumphant, recognised by Constantine as the official religion of the Roman 
world. Paganism died hard, but it was no match for the new faith, which 
conquered because it was better adapted to the changing condition of the 
world. Hoc signo vinces. The reign of Constantine is also remarkable for 
the beginning of that movement by which the seat of government was 
transferred from Rome to Constantinople. 

Of the later emperors, the most important are : Julian, who vainly 
endeavoured to re-paganise the Empire; Theodosius the Great, who com¬ 
pleted the work of Constantine by still further extending the power and 
influence of the Christian Church; and, lastly, Justinian, who will be 
ever memorable for the work he and his ministers accomplished in finally 
codifying the Roman legal system. Throughout this epoch the reader 
should not fail to consult the pages of Gibbon. 

Of the later pagan writers, perhaps the most considerable are Ammianus 
Marcellinus the historian, and the poet Claudian. The works of the Fathers 
of the Western Church, especially Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine, form an indispensable commentary on the stirring times 
in which they lived; and some slight acquaintance with their writings is 
certainly desirable. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries the Goths, Franks, and other 
Teutonic nations pressed into the Empire, and out of their settlements 
arose the Romance nations of modern Europe. In the course of the sixth 
and seventh centuries the Lombards founded a home in Italy, and the 
Saracens began that career of conquest which, beginning with the overthrow 
of the Eastern provinces, reached its zenith in the conquest of Spain. In 
the eighth century Rome was severed altogether from the Eastern Empire, 
and the Frankish king Charlemagne (Karl the Great) became Emperor of 
the West. From the year 800 a.d., when Karl was crowned by Pope 
Leo III., the beginning of the Holy Roman Empire must be dated. 1 

1 See Bryce’s Holy Roman Empirt (revised sod enlarged edition, 1904). 
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A SMALLER 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


Abacaenum, an ancient town of the Siculi in Sicily, W. of 

Messana, and S. of Tyndaris. 

AbAcus: (i) in architecture, the flat stone on the top of a 
column; (2) a dice board; (3) a mathematician’s table, covered with 
sand, on which figures were drawn; (4) a counting board; (5) a 
s deboard. 

Abae, an ancient town of Phocis, on the boundaries of 
Boeotia ; celebrated for an ancient temple and oracle of Apollo, who 
hence derived the surname of Abaeus. 

Abantes, the ancient inhabitants of Euboea. They are 
said to have been of Thracian origin, to have first settled in Phocis, 
where they built Abae, and afterwards to have crossed over to Euboea. 
The Abantes of Euboea assisted in colonising several of the Ionic cities 
of Asia Minor. 

AbantIAdEs, any descendant of Abas, but especially Per¬ 
seus, great-grandson of Abas, and Acrisius, son of Abas. A female 
descendant of Abas, as Danae and Atalante, was called Abantias. 

AbArKs, a priest of Apollo, came from the country about 
the Caucasus to Greece, while his native land was visited by a plague. 
He is said to have taken no earthly food, and to have ridden on an 
arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air. 

Abas. i. Son of Metanira, was changed by Demeter into 
a lizard, because he mocked the goddess when she had come on her 
wanderings into the house of his mother, and drank eagerly to 
quench her thirst.—a. Twelfth king of Argos, grandson of Danaus, 
and father of Acrisius and Proetus. When he informed his father 
of the death of Danaus, he was rewarded with the shield of his 
grandfather, which was sacred to Hera. This shield performed 
various marvels, and the mere sight of it could reduce a revolted people 
to submission. 

AbdEra, a town of N. Thrace. It was the birthplace of 
Democritus and Protagoras, the philosophers; but its inhabitants, not¬ 
withstanding, were accounted stupid, and an “ Abderite ” was a terra 
of reproach. 

Abella or Avella, a town of Campania, not far from Nola. 
It was celebrated for its fruit trees, whence Virgil calls it malifira. 



2 A Smaller Classical Dictionary 

AbgArus, AcbArus, or Augarus, a name common to many 

rulers of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. Of these, rulers one is supposed by 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter written to Christ, which 
he found in a church at Edessa and translated from the Syriac. The 
letter is spurious. 

Abia, a town of Messenia, in the Peloponnese. 

AbIi, a tribe mentioned by Homer, and apparently a Thra¬ 

cian people. 

Abn6ba Mons, the range of hills covered by the Black 

Forest in Germany. 

Ab5rIg!nes, the original inhabitants of a country, equivalent 
to the Greek Autochthones. But the Aborigines in Italy are not in the 
Latin writers the original inhabitants of all Italy, but the name of an 
ancient people who drove the Siculi out of Latium, and there became 
the ancestors of the Latini. 

Aborrhas, a branch of the Euphrates, called the Araxes by 

Xenophon. 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus, son of Aeetes, king of Colchis, 

whom Medea took with her when she fled with Jason. Being pursued 
by her father, she murdered her brother, cut his body in pieces, and 
strewed them on the road, that her father might be detained by 
gathering the limbs of his child. 

Abus (Humber), a river in Britain. 

Abydos. i. A town of the Troad on the Hellespont. The 

bridge of boats which Xerxes constructed over the Hellespont, b.c. 480, 
commenced a little higher up than Abydos, and touched the European 
shore between Sestos and Mad^tus.—a. A city of Upper Egypt, near 
the W. bank of the Nile; once second only to Thebes, but in Strabo’i 
time (a.d. 14) a small village. It had a temple of Osiris and a Mem - 
nonium, both still standing, and an oracle. Here was found the 
inscription known as the Table of Abydos, which contains a list of the 
Egyptian kings. 

AbYla or AbIla, one of the Pillars of Hercules (on the 

Straits of Gibraltar). 

AcAdEmia and -Ia, a grove on the Cephissus, near Athens, 
sacred to the hero Academus, and subsequently a gymnasium, adorned 
by Cimon with plane and olive plantations, statues, and other works of 
art. Here taught Plato, who possessed a piece of land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and after him his followers, who were hence called the 
Academici, or Academic philosophers. 

Acamas. i. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied 

Diomedes to Troy to demand the surrender of Helen.—2. Son of 
Antenor and Theano, one of the bravest Trojans.—3. One of the 
leaders of the Thracians in the Trojan war, slain by the Telamonian 
Ajax. 

Acanthus, a town iq Macedonia. 
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Acarnan, one of the Epigoni, son of Alcmaeon and Cal- 
lirrhoe, and brother of Amphoterus. Their father was murdered by 
Phegeus, when they were very young; but as soon as they had grown 
up, they slew Phegeus, his wife, and his two sons. They afterwards 
went to Epirus, where Acarnan founded the state called after him 
Acarnania. 

AcarnanIa, the most westerly province of Greece, bounded 
on the N. by the Ambracian Gulf; on the W. and S.W. by the Ionian 
Sea; on the N.E. by Amphilochia; which is sometimes included in 
Acarnania; and on the E. by Aetolia, from which, at a later time, it 
was separated by the Achelous. The name of Acarnania does not 
occur in Homer. In the most ancient times the land was inhabited by 
the Taphii, Teleboae, and Leleges, and subsequently by the Curetes. 
At a later time a colony from Argos, said to have been led by Acarnan, 
settled in the country. In the seventh century b.c. the Corinthians 
founded several towns on the coast. The Acarnanians first emerge 
from obscurity at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, B.c. 431. 
They were then a rude people, living by piracy and robbery, and they 
always remained behind the rest of the Greeks in civilisation and 
refinement. They were good slingers, and are praised for their fidelity 
and courage. The different towns formed a League, which met at 
Stratus, and subsequently at Thyrium or Leucas. 

Acastus, son of Pelias, king of Iolcus, one of the Argonauts 

and of the Calydonian hunters. His daughter was Laodamia ( q.v .), 
His sisters were induced by Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in order to make him young again. Acastus, in consequence, drove 
Jason and Medea from Iolcus, and instituted funeral games in honour 
of his father. During these games, Hippolyte, the wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleus. When Peleus refused to listen to her she 
accused him to her husband of having atterry>ted her dishonour. 
Shortly afterwards, while Acastus and Peleus were hunting on Mount 
Pelion, and the latter had fallen asleep, Acastus took his sword from 
him, and left him alone. He was, in consequence, nearly destroyed 
by the Centaurs; but he was saved by Chiron or Hermes, returned to 
Acastus, and killed him, together with his wife. 

Acca LaurentIa, the wife of the shepherd Faustulus and 

the nurse of Romulus and Remus, after they had been taken from the 
she-wolf. Originally an earth goddess. 

Accfus or AttIus, a Roman tragic poet, was born b.c. i 70, 
and lived to a great age. His tragedies were chiefly imitated from the 
Greek, but he also wrote some on Roman subjects ( Praetextatae ). 
Only fragments of his works survive. 

Acco, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, induced his country¬ 
men to revolt against Caesar, b.c. 53, by whom he was put to death. 
Acerrae, a town in Campania, 

Acesta. [Segesta.] 

AcestEs, a mythical king of Sicily, son of a Trojan woman, 
of the name of Egesta or Segesta, who was sent by her father to 
Sicily, that she might not be devoured by the monsters which infested 
the territory of Troy. When Egesta arrived in Sicily, the river-god 
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Crimisus begot by her a son Acestes, who was afterwards regarded as 
the hero who had founded the town of Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival 
in Sicily, was hospitably received by Acestes. 

Achaei, one of the chief Hellenic races, originally 1 dwelt in 
Thessaly, and from thence migrated to Peloponnesus, the whole of 
which became subject to them with the exception of Arcadia, and the 
oountry afterwards called Achaia. As they were the ruling nation in 
Peloponnesus in the heroic times, Homer frequently gives the name of 
Achaei to the collective Greeks. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Heraclidae and the Dorians, 80 years after the Trojan war, many of 
the Achaei under Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, left their country and 
took possession of the northern coast of Peloponnesus, then inhabited 
by Ionians. whom they expelled from the country, which was hence¬ 
forth called Achaia. The expelled Ionians migrated to Attica and Asia 
Minor. The Achaei settled in la cities : Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, Bura, 
Hellce, Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, and Tritaea. 
These ia cities formed a league for mutual defence and protection. 
The Achaei had little influence in the affairs of Greece till the time of 
the successors of Alexander. In b.c. 281 the Achaei, who were then 
subject to the Macedonians, resolved to renew their ancient league for 
the purpose of shaking off the Macedonian yoke. This was the origin 
of the celebrated Achaean League. It did not, however, obtain much 
importance till b.c. 351, when Aratus united to it his native town, 
Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was followed by Corinth and many 
other towns in Greece, and the League soon became the chief political 
power in Greece. At length the Achaei declared war against the 
Romans, who destroyed the League, and thus put an end to the 
independence of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town of the League, 
was taken by the Roman General Mummius, in b.c. 146, and the 
whole of southern Greece made a Roman province under the name 
of Achaia. 

Achaem£n£s. i. The ancestor of the Persian kings, who 

founded the family of the Achaemenidae. The Roman poets use the 
adjective Achaementus in the sense of Persian.—2.Son of Darius I-, 
was governor of Egypt, and commanded the Egyptian fl^et in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, b.c. 480. He was defeated and 
killed in battle, 460. 

Achaem£nId£s, or AchemEnIdEs, companion of Ulysses, 

who left him behind in Sicily, when he fled from the Cyclops. 

AchaIa. i. The northern coast of the Peloponnesus, orig¬ 
inally called Aegialea or Acgialus, t.e. the coast-land, was bounded 
on the N. by the Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the S. by Elis 
and Arcadia, on the W. by the Ionian Sea, and on the E. by Sicyonia. 
Respecting its inhabitants see Achaei.— a. A district in Thessaly.— 
3. The Roman province ; see Achaei. 

1 Recent research has shown that, while Homer’s Achabans had their early home in 
Greece, they differed in material culture from the Mycenaean Pelasgians, and agree with the 
Celts of the North, that blue-eyed, fair-haired population whose blood runs in our own veins. 
They appear to have been " an offshoot of those tribes of Northern warriors who, later on, 
as Gauls or Dorians, again and again invaded the South and blended with the dark indi¬ 
genous peoples; blended with them and, it may be, saved them from being submerged 
tn the neat ocean of the East-" See Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece ; Murray, The 
Rise if the Greek Epic, pp. 45 sqq. 
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Acharnae, the principal demus (or “parish”) of Attica, 60 

stadia N. of Athens, possessing a numerous and warlike population. 
One of the plays of Aristophanes bears their name. 

AchElous, the largest river in Greece, rises in Mount 
Pindus, and flows southward, forming the boundary between Acarnania 
and Aetoiia, and falls into the Ionian Sea opposite the islands called 
Echinades. It is about 130 miles in length. The god of this river is 
described as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest of his 
3,000 brothers. He fought with Hercules for Delanira, but was 
conquered in the contest. He then took the form of a bull, but was 
again overcome by Hercules, who deprived him of one of his horns, 
which, however, he recovered by giving up the horn of Amalthea. 
According to Ovid (Met., ix. 87), the Naiads changed the horn which 
Hercules took from Achelous into the horn of plenty. Achelous was 
from the earliest times considered to be a great divinity throughout 
Greece, and was invoked in prayers, sacrifices, &c. Achelous was' 
regarded as the representative of all fresh water : hence we find in 
Virgil Achildla pocula, that is, water in general. 

Ach£ron, the name of several rivers, all of which were, at 
least at one time, believed to be connected with the lower world. 1. A 
river in Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows through the lake Acherusia 
into the Ionian Sea.—2. A river in Southern Italy in Bruttii, on which 
Alexander of Epirus perished.—3. A river of the lower world, round 
which the shades hover. 

Ach£ront1a. i. A town in Apulia on a summit of Mount 

Vultur, whence Horace speaks of celsae nidum Acherontiae. —a. A 
town on the river Acheron, in Bruttii. [Acheron, No. 2.] 

Achillas, the hero of the Iliad. Achilles was the son of 
Peleus, king of the Myrmidbnes in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, and of the 
Nereid Thetis. From his father’s name he is often called Pelides, 
Pelei&des, or Pelion, and from his grandfather’s, Aeacldes. He was 
educated by Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and the arts of war. 
In the healing art he was instructed by Chiron, the centaur. His 
mother Thetis foretold him that his fate was either to gain glory and 
die early, or to live a long but inglorious life. The hero chose the 
former, and took part in the Trojan war, from which he knew that 
he was not to return. In 50 ships he led his hosts of Myrmiddnes, 
Hellenes, and Achaeans against Troy. Here the “swift-footed 
Achilles ” was the great bulwark of the Greeks, and the worthy 
favourite of Athena and Hera. When Agamemnon was obliged to 
give up Chryseis to her father, he threatened to take away Briseis from 
Achilles, who surrendered her on the persuasion of Athena, but at the 
me time refused to take any further part in the war, and shut himself 
up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of Thetis, promised that 
victory should be on the side of the Trojans, until the Achaeans should 
have honoured her son. The affairs of the Greeks declined in conse¬ 
quence, and they were at last pressed so hard, that an embassy was 
sent to Achilles, offering him rich presents and the restoration of 
Briseis; but in vain. Finally, however, he was persuaded by Patroclus, 
his dearest friend, to allow the latter to make use of his men, his 
horses, and his armour. Patroclus was slain, and when this news 
B 495 
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reached Achilles, he was seized with unspeakable grief. Thetis con¬ 
soled him, and promised new arms, to be made by Hephaestus; and 
Iris exhorted him to rescue the body of Patroclus. Achilles now rose, 
and his thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight. When his 
new armour was brought to him, he hurried to the field of battle, 
killed numbers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom he chased 
thrice around the walls of the city. He then slew him, tied his body to 
his chariot, and dragged him to the ships of the Greeks; but he 
afterwards gave up the corpse to Priam, who came in person to beg 
for it. Achilles himself fell in the battle at the Scaean gate, before 
Troy was taken. Achilles is the principal hero of the Iliad: he is the 
handsomest and bravest of all the Greeks ; he is affectionate towards 
his mother and his friends; formidable in battles, which are his 
delight; open-hearted and without fear, and at the same time sus¬ 
ceptible of the gentle and quiet joys of home. His greatest passion 
is ambition, and when his sense of honour is hurt, he is unrelenting 
in his revenge and anger, but withal submits obediently to the will of 
the gods.—See the chapter in J. A. Symonds, The Greek Poets, vol. i.; 
Taylor, Ancient Ideals, vol. i., pp. 188 sqq. (See Figs, i, 40.) 

AcHiLLfiUM, a town near the promontory Sigeum in the 
Troad, where Achilles was supposed to have been buried. 

AchillId£s, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 
Acplvi, the name of the Achaei in the Latin writers. 
AchrXdIna, a part of the city of Syracuse. 

AcIdXUa, a surname of Venus. 

AcIlIus GlabrIo. [Glabrio.J 

Acis. 1. A river-god, son of Faunus.—2. A river of Sicily. 

Acm6nId£s, one of the three Cyclopes in Ovid, the same as 

Pyraemon in Virgil, and as Arges in other accounts. 

Acokt£s, a sailor who was saved by Bacchus, when his 
companions were destroyed, because he was the only one of,the crew 
who had espoused the cause of the god. s 

AcontKus, a beautiful youth of the island of Ceos. Having 
come to Delos to celebrate the festival of Diana, he fell in love with 
Cydippe, the daughter of a noble Athenian. In order to gain her, he 
had recourse to a stratagem. While she was sitting in the temple of 
Diana, he threw before her an apple upon which he had written the 
words “ I swear by the sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontius.” The 
nurse took up the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who read aloud 
what was written upon it, and then threw the apple away. But the 
goddess had heard her vow; and the repeated illness of the maiden, 
when she was about to marry another man, at length compelled her 
father to give her in marriage to Acontius.—For a modern setting of 
this charming old story, see Morris, The Earthly Paradise. Quite 
recently (1910) a lost fragment of Callimachus ( q.v .), describing the 
illness of Cydippe and its cure, has been brought to light and pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Hunt in part vii. of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Cf. 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, pp. 355 sqq. 
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Acrae, a town in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, and 10 stadia from 
the river Anapus, founded by the Syracusans 70 years after the founda- 
tion of their own city. 

AcrAgas. [Agrigentum.] 

Acr!s!us, son of Abas, king of Argos, grandson of Lynceus, 

and great-grandson of Danaus. An oracle had declared that Danae, 
the daughter of Acrisius, would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather. For this reason he kept Danae shut up in a subterraneous 
apartment, or in a brazen tower. But here she became the mother 
of Perseus, by Zeus, who visited her in a shower of gold, Acrisius 
ordered mother and child to be exposed on the sea in a chest; but the 
chest floated towards the island of Seriphus, where both were rescued 
by Dictys.—See William Morris, “The Doom of King Acrisius,” in 
The Earthly Paradise. 

Acr6ceraunJa, a promontory in Epirus, jutting out into 
the Ionian Sea. The coast of the Acroceraunia was dangerous to 
ships, whence Horace speaks of infames scopulos Acroceraunia (th« 
rocks of ill fame). 

Acr6p6lis. [Athenae.] 

Actaeon, a celebrated huntsman, son of Aristaeus and 
Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus. One day as he was hunting he saw 
Artemis with her nymphs bathing, whereupon the goddess changed 
him into a stag, in which form he was torn to pieces by his 50 dogs 
on Mount Cithaeron. 

Actaeus, the earliest king of Attica. The adjective Actaeus 

is used by the poets in the sense of Attic or Athenian. 

Act£, properly a piece of land running into the sea, and 
attached to another larger piece of land, but not necessarily by a 
narrow neck. i. An ancient name of Attica, used especially by the 
poets. Hence Orithyia, the daughter of Erectheus, king of Athens, is 
called Actias by Virgil.—2. The peninsula between the Strymonic and 
Singitic gulfs on which Mount Athos is. 

ActIum, a promontory in Acarnania, at the entrance of th j 
Ambracian Gulf, off which Augustus gained the celebrated victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra, on September a, b.c. 31. At Actium 
there was a temple of Apollo, who was hence called Actiacus and 
Actius. This temple was beautified by Augustus, who established, 
or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, called Actia, and erected 
Nicopolis on the opposite coast, in commemoration of his victory. 

Act< 3 r. i. Son of Deion and Diomedes, father of Menoe- 
tius, and grandfather of Patroclus.—2. A companion of Aeneas, of 
whose conquered lance Turnus made a boast. 

Adherbal. [Jugurtha.] 

AdmEtus, king of Pherae in Thessaly, sued for Alcestis, the 
daughter of Pelias, who promised her on condition that he should 
come in a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This task Admetus 
performed by the assistance of Apollo. The god tended the flocks of 
Admetus for 9 years, when he was obliged to serve a mortal for having 
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•lain the Cyclops. Apollo prevailed upon the Moirae or Fates to grant 
to Admetus deliverance from death, if his father, mother, or wife 
would die for him. Alcestis died in his stead, but was brought back 
by Hercules from the lower world. The story of Admetus was made 
the subject of one of the most famous of the plays of Euripides, The 
Alcestis (translated by Browning in his Balaustion’s Adventure). 

AdOnis, a beautiful youth, was beloved by Aphrodite. 

He died of a wound which he received from a boar diuring the 
chase. The flower anemone sprang from his blood. The grief of the 
goddess at his death was so great, that the gods of the lower world 
allowed him to spend 6 months of every year with Aphrodite upon the 
earth. The worship of Adonis was of Phoenician origin, and appears 
to have had reference to the death of nature in winter and to its 
revival in spring : hence Adonis spends 6 months in the lower and 
6 months in the upper world. His death and his return to life were 
celebrated in annual festivals ( Adonia ) at Byblos, Alexandria in Egypt, 
Athens, and other places.—See J. G. Frazer’s Attis, Adonis, Osiris for 
a commentary on this interesting legend. 

AdramyttIum, a town of Mysia, opposite to the Island of 
Lesbos. 

Adrastus. i. Son of Talaus, king of Argos. Being ex¬ 
pelled from Argos by Amphiaraus, he fled to Polybus, king of Sicyon, 
whom he succeeded on the throne of Sicyon, and instituted the Nemean 
games. Afterwards he became reconciled to Amphiaraus, and returned 
to his kingdom of Argos. He married his two daughters Deipyle and 
Argia, the former to Tydeus of Calydon, and the latter to Polynices of 
Thebes, both fugitives from their native countries. He then prepared to 
restore Polynices to Thebes, who had been expelled by his brother 
Eteocles, although Amphiaraus foretold that all who should engage in 
the war should perish, with the exception of Adrastus. Thus arose the 
celebrated war of the “Seven against Thebes,” in which Adrastus was 
joined by 6 other heroes, viz. Polynices, Tydeus, Amphiaraus,Capaneus, 
HippomSdon, and Parthenopaeus. This war ended as unfortunately as 
Amphiaraus had predicted, and Adrastus alone was saved by the 
swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Hercules. Ten years after¬ 
wards Adrastus persuaded the 6 sons of the heroes who had fallen in 
the war, to make a new attack upon Thebes, and Amphiaraus now 
promised success. This war is known as the war of the “ Epigoni ” 
or descendants. Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. The 
only Argive hero that fell in this war was Aegialeus, the son of 
Adrastus : the latter died of grief at Megara on his return to Argos, 
and was buried in the former city. The legends about Adrastus and 
the two wars against Thebes furnished ample materials for the epic, 
as well as tragic, poets of Greece. See, e.g. Aeschylus, Septem 
contra Thebas. —a. Son of the Phrygian king Gordius, having unin¬ 
tentionally killed his brother, fled to Croesus, who received him 
kindly. While hunting he accidentally killed Atys, the son of Croesus, 
and in despair put an end to his own life. 

AdrIa or HadrIa. i. A town in Gallia Cisalpina, between 
the mouths of the Po and the Adige, from which the Adriatic Sea 
takes its name.— a. A town of Picenum in Italy, and afterwards a 
Roman colony, at which place the family of the emperor Hadrian lived. 
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AdrTAnus. [Hadrianus.] 

Adr^metum. [Hadrumetum.] 

Aduat(jci, a powerful people of Gallia Belgica in the time 
of Caesar. 

Adule or AdOlis, a maritime city of Aethiopia, on a bay of 
the Red Sea. Here was found the Monumentum Adulitanum, a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy II. Eurgetes in Asia 
and Thrace. 

Aea, the kingdom of the mythical Aeetes; afterwards sup¬ 

posed to be Colchis on the Black Sea. 

AeacHdEs, a patronymic of the descendants of Aeacus, as 
Peleus, Telamon, and Phocus, sons of Aeacus ; Achilles, son of Peleus, 
and grandson of Aeacus ; Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, and great-grandson 
of Aeacus; and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed to be a descend¬ 
ant of Achilles. 

AeAcus, son of Zeus and Aegina, a daughter of the river- 
god Asopus, was king of the Myrmidons. Aeacus was renowned in all 
Greece for his justice and piety, and after his death became one of the 
3 judges in Hades. 

Aeaea, a surname of Circe, the sister of Aeetes, was believed 
to have inhabited a small island of this name off the coast of Italy, 
which was afterwards united to the mainland, and formed the promon¬ 
tory of Circeii. Hence magic arts are called Aeaeae artes and Aeaea 
carmina. Telegone, the son of Circe, and founder of Tusculum, is 
also called Aeaeus. 

Aediles, Roman magistrates, who superintended trade, 
the money-market, streets and buildings, the games, and the sanitation 
of the city. 

AedOn, daughter of Pandareus of Ephesus, wife of Zethus, 
king of Thebes, and mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife cf 
her brother Amphion, who had 6 sons and 6 daughters, she resolved to 
kill the eldest of Niobe’s sons, but by mistake slew her own son Itylus. 
Zeus relieved her grief by changing her into a nightingale, whose 
melancholy tunes are represented as Aedon’s lamentations for her 
child. 

Aediji, one of the most powerful people in Gaul, lived 
between the Liger (Loire) and the Arar ( Saone ). They Were the first 
Gallic people who made an alliance with the Romans, by whom they 
were called “brothers and relations.” On Caesar’s arrival in Gaul, 
b.c. 58, they were subject to Ariovistus, but were restored by Caesar 
to their former power. Their principal town was Bibracte. 

Aeetes, father of Medea and Absyrtus. He was king of 

Colchis at the time when Phrixus brought thither the golden fleece. 
For the remainder of his history, see Absyrtus, Argonautab, Jason, 
Medsa. 

Aegae. i. A town in Achaia on the Crathis, with a cele¬ 
brated temple of the god Poseidon, originally one of the 12 Achaean 
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towns, but its inhabitants subsequently removed to Aegira.—2. A 
town in Emathia in Macedonia, the ancient capital of Macedonia and 
the burial-place of the Macedonian kings. It was also called Edessa.— 
3. A town in Euboea with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, who was 
hence called Aegaeus.— 4. Also Aegaeab, one of the 12 cities of Aeolis 
in Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus.—5. A seaport town 
of Cilicia. 

Aegaeon, son of Uranus (Heaven) by Gaea (Earth). 
Aegaeon and his brothers Gyes or Gyges and Cottus are known under 
the name of the Uranids, and are described as huge monsters with 100 
arms and 50 heads. Most writers mention the third Uranid under the 
name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, which is explained by Homer, 
who says that men called him Aegaeon, but the gods Briareus. Accord¬ 
ing to the most ancient tradition, Aegaeon and his brothers conquered 
the Titans when they made war upon the gods, and secured the victory 
to the god Zeus, who thrust the Titans into Tartarus, and placed 
Aegaeon and his brothers to guard them. Other legends represent 
Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked Olympus ; and many writers 
represent him as a marine god living in the Aegaean Sea. 

Aegaeum Mare, the part of the Mediterranean Sea now 
called the Archipelago. It was bounded on the N. by Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia, on the W. by Greece, and on the E. by Asia Minor. It contains 
in its southern part two groups of islands, the Cyclades, which were 
separated from the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by the Myrtoan 
Sea, and the Sporades, lying off the coasts of Caria and Ionia. The 
part of the Aegaean which washed the Sporades was called the Icarian 
Sea, from the island Icaria, one of the Sporades. 

Aegal£6s, a mountain in Attica opposite Salamis, from 
which Xerxes saw the defeat of his fleet, b.c. 480. 

AegAtes, the Goat Islands, were three islands off the W. 

coast of Sicily, between Drcpanum and Lilybaeum, near which the 
Romans gained a naval victory over the Carthaginians, and thus 
brought the first Punic war to an end, b.c. 241. 

Aeg£rIa or £g£r!a, one of the Camenae (or Nymphs) in 

Roman mythology, from whom Numa received his instructions respect¬ 
ing the forms of worship which he introduced. The grove in which 
the king had his interviews with the goddess, and in which a well 
gushed forth from a dark recess, was dedicated by him to the Camenae. 

Aegeus, son of Pandion and king of Athens, and father of 
Theseus, whom he begot by Aethra at Troezen. Theseus afterwards 
came to Athens and restored Aegeus to the throne, of which he had 
been deprived by the 50 sons of Pallas. When Theseus went to Crete 
to deliver Athens from the tribute it had to pay to Minos, he promised 
his father to hoist white sails on his return as a signal of his safety. 
On approaching Attica he forgot his promise, and his father, per 
ceiving the black sails, thought that his son had perished and threw 
himself into the sea, which according to some traditions received from 
this event the name of the Aegaean. 

AegTAlE or AegiAlEa, daughter or granddaughter of 

Adrastus, and husband of Diomedbs. 
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AegIXxea, AegIAlus. [Achaia.] 

AegIaleus. [Adrastus.] 

AegIlIa. i. An island between Crete and Cythera.—2. An 

island W. of Euboea and opposite Attica. 

AegIna, a rocky island in the middle of the Saronic Gulf, 
200 stadia (or about 24 miles) in circumference. It early became a 
place of great commercial importance, and its silver coinage was the 
standard in most of the Dorian states. In the sixth century b.c. 
Aegina became independent, and for a century before the Persian war 
was a prosperous and powerful state. It was at that time the chief 
seat of Grecian art. In b.c. 429 the Athenians took possession of the 
island and expelled its inhabitants. In the N.W. of the island there 
was a city of the same name, and on a hill In the N.E. of the island 
was the celebrated temple of Zeus Panhellenius, some ruins of which 
are still extant.—For Aegina in antiquity see the tin. in Frazer’s 
Pausanias, vol. iii. pp. 263 sqq. 

AegInTum, a town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly, on the 
confines of Athamania. 

AegIplanctus Mons, a mountain in Megaris. 

AegIra, formerly Hyperesia, one of the twelve towns of 

Achaia, situated on a steep hill. 

Aegirussa, one of the 12 cities of Aeolis in Asia Minor. 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes by his own daughter Pelopia. 

He slew his uncle Atreus, and placed Thyestes upon the throne, of 
which he had been deprived by Atreus. Homer appears to know nothing 
of these tragic events ; and we learn from him only that Aegisthus 
succeeded his father Thyestes in a part of his dominions. Aegisthus 
took no part in the Trojan war, and during the absence of Agamem¬ 
non, he seduced his wife Clytemnestra. He murdered Agamemnon 
on his return home, and reigned 7 years over Mycenae. In the 3 th 
Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death of his father by 
putting the adulterer to death.—See the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
(translated by Browning). 

Aegle, that is, “ Brightness,” or “ Splendour,” the name of 

several nymphs. 

Aegos-P6tAmos, the “goat’s-river,” a small river, with a 
town of the same name on it, in the Thracian Chersonesus, flowing 
into the Hellespont. Here the Athenians were crushingly defeated by 
Lysander, b.c. 405.—Bury, History of Greece , chap. xi. 

Aegyptus, king of Aegypt, son of Belus, and twin- 
brother of Danaus. Aegyptus had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 50 
daughters. Danaus fearing the sons of his brother, fled with his 
daughters to Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was followed by the 
sons of Aegyptus, who demanded his daughters for their wives. 
Danaus complied with their request, but to each of his daughters he 
gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their husbands in the 
bridal night. All the sons of Aegyptus were thus murdered, with the 
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exception of Lynceus, who was saved by Hypermnestra. See the 
Supplices of Aeschylus. 

Aegyptus (Egvpt), a country in the N.E. corner of Africa, 

bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the.E. by Palestine, 
Arabia Petraea, and the Red Sea, on the S. by Aethiopia, the division 
between the two countries being at the First or Little Cataract of the 
Nile, close to Syene, and on the W. by the Great Libyan Desert. 
From Syene the Nile flows due N. for about 500 miles, through a valley 
whose average breadth is about 7 miles, to a point some few miles 
below Memphis. Here the river divides into branches (7 in ancient 
time, but now only a), which flow through a low alluvial land, called, 
from its shape, the Delta, into the Mediterranean. The whole district 
thus described is periodically laid under water by the overflowing of 
the Nile from April to October. The river, in subsiding, leaves 
behind a rich deposit of fine mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. 
All beyond the reach of the inundation is rock or sand. Hence Egypt 
was called the “Gift of the Nile.” The outlying portions of ancient 
Egypt consisted of 3 cultivable valleys (called Oases), in the midst of 
the Western or Libyan Desert. At the earliest period to which 
history reaches back, Egypt was inhabited by a highly civilised 
people, under a settled monarchical government, divided into castes, 
the highest of which was composed of the priests. Its ancient history 
may be divided into 4 great periods :—(1) From the earliest times to 
its conquest by Cambyses, during which it was ruled by a succession 
of native kings. The last of them, Psammenitus, was conquered and 
dethroned by Cambyses in B.c. 525, when Egypt became a province 
of the Persian empire. The Homeric poems show some slight ac¬ 
quaintance with the country and Its river (which is also called Afyinrros, 
Od., xiv. 25), and refer to the wealth and splendour of “Thebes with 
the Hundred Gates.” (2) From the Persian conquest in 525 to the 
transference of their dominion to the Macedonians in 332. This 
period was one of almost constant struggles between the Egyptians 
and their conquerors. It was during this period that Egjypt was 
visited by Greek historians and philosophers, such as Herodotus, Plato, 
and others, who brought back to Greece the knowledge of the country 
which they acquired from the priests and through personal observation. 
(3) The dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the accession of Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, in 323, down to 30, when Egypt became a province 
of the Roman empire. Alexander, after the conquest of the country, 
gave orders for the building of Alexandria. (4) Egypt under the 
Romans, down to its conquest by the Arabs in a.d. 638. As a Roman 
province, Egypt was one of the most flourishing portions of the empire. 
The fertility of its soil, and its position between Europe and Arabia and 
India, together with the possession of such a port as Alexandria, gave 
it the full benefit of the two great sources of wealth, agriculture and 
commerce.—See art. Egypt in Encyel. Biblica. 

AelIa, a name given to Jerusalem after its restoration by 

the Roman emperor Aelius Hadrianus. 

AeliAnus. i. The Tactician , a Greek military writer, flor. 
a.d. 100.—2. Claudius Aelianus (2nd cent. A.D.), author of Variae 
Htstoriae (or Miscellanies), and De Natura Animalium (or Natural 
History). 
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AellO, one of the Harpies. 

AemIlia, wife of Scipio Africanus I. and mother of the 

celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 

AemIlIa Via, made by M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul b.c. 
187, continued the Via Flaminia from Ariminum, and traversed the 
heart of Cisalpine Gaul through Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Placentia 
(where it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It was subsequently 
continued as far as Aquileia. 

AemIlIanus, an agnomen of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
the younger, as the son of L. Aemilius Paulus. 

AeneAdes, a patronymic from Aeneas, given to his son 

Ascanius or lulus, and to those who were believed to be descended 
fj-om him, such as Augustus, and the Romans in general. 

Aeneas, the Trojan hero.— Homeric Story. Aeneas was 
the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and was born on Mount Ida. 
At first he took no part in the Trojan war; and it was not till 
Achilles attacked him on Mount Ida, and drove away his flocks, that 
he led his Dardanians against the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and 
Hector appear as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the 
Greeks. On more than one occasion he is saved in battle by the 
gods : Aphrodite carried him off when he was wounded by Diomedes, 
and the god Poseidon saved him when he was on the point of perish¬ 
ing by the hands of Achilles. Homer makes no allusion to the emigra¬ 
tion of Aeneas after the capture of Troy, but on the contrary he 
evidently conceives Aeneas and his descendants as reigning at Troy 
after the extinction of the house of Priam.— Later Stories. Most 
accounts agree that after the capture of Troy, Aeneas withdrew to 
Mount Ida with his friends and the images of the gods, especially that 
of Pallas ( Palladium ); and that from thence he crossed over to Europe, 
and finally settled at Latium in Italy, where he became the ancestral 
hero of the Romans. A description of the wanderings of Aeneas 
before he reached Latium is given by Virgil in his Aeneid. Afur 
visiting Epirus and Sicily, he was driven by a storm on the coast of 
Africa, where he met with Dido. [Dido.J He then sailed to Latium, 
where he was hospitably received by Latinus, king of the Aborigines. 
Here Aeneas founded the town of Lavinium, called after Lavinia, the 
daughter of Latinus, whom he married. Turnus, to whom Lavinia 
had been betrothed, made war against Latinus and Aeneas. Latinus 
fell in the first battle, and Turnus was subsequently slain by Aeneas; 
whereupon after the death of Latinus, Aeneas became sole ruler of the 
Aborigines and Trojans, and both nations were united into one. Soon 
after this Aeneas fell in battle against the Rutulians who were assisted 
by Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. As his body was not found after 
the battle, it was believed that it had been carried up to heaven, or 
that he had perished in the river Numicius. The Latins erected a 
monument to him, with the inscription To the father and native god. 
Virgil represents Aeneas landing in Italy 7 years after the fall of Troy, 
and comprises all the events in Italy from the landing to the death 
of Turnus, within the space of 20 days. The story of the descent of 
the Romans from the Trojans through Aeneas was believed at an 
early period, but rests on no historical foundation.—For the character 
* B 495 
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of Aeneas, as hero of the Aeneid of Virgil, see Prof. Sellar’s Virgil, 
pp. 396 sqq. 

Aeneas SilvIus, son of Silvius, and grandson of Ascanius, 

is the third in the list of the mythical kings of Alba in Latium. 

AenEsIdemus, a celebrated sceptic, born at Cnossus in 
Crete, and lived a little later than Cicero. He wrote several works, 
but none of them have come down to us. 

AenUnes, an ancient Greek race, originally near Ossa, 
afterwards in southern Thessaly, between Oeta and Othrys, on the 
banks of the Spercheus. 

Aknus, an ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of the 

Hebrus. 

Ae6les or Ae6lKi, one of the chief branches of the Hellenic 

race. 

Ae6lTae InsGlae (Lipari Islands ), a group of islands N.E. 
of Sicily, where Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. Virgil accord¬ 
ingly speaks of only one Aeolian island, supposed to be Strongyle or 
Lipara. These islands were also called HephacsU&des or Vulcanlae, 
because Hephaestus or Vulcan was believed to have his workshop in 
one of them called Hiera. They were also named Lip&renses, from 
Lip3ra, the largest of them. 

AeSlIdes, a patronymic given to the sons of Aeolus, as 
Athamas, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, 
as Cephalus, Ulysses, and Phrixus. Aeous is the patronymic of the 
female descendants of Aeolus, given to his daughters Canace and 
Alcyone. 

Ae6us or Ae6lia, a district of Mysia in Asia Minor, was 
peopled by Aeolian Greeks, whose cities extended from the Troad 
along the shores of the Aegaean to the river Hermus. In early times 
their 12 most important cities were independent and formed a League. 
These cities were subdued by Croesus, and were incorporated in the 
Persian empire on the conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. ! 

Ae&lus. i. Ruler of Thessaly, and founder of the Aeolic 

branch of the Greek nation. His children are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most ancient story mentioned only 4 sons, viz. 
Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus.—2. Son of Hippotes, 
or, according to others, of the god Poseidon. He is represented in 
Homer as the happy ruler of the Aeolian islands, to whom Zeus had 
given dominion over the winds, which he might soothe or excite, 
according to his pleasure. 

Aepytus. i. A mythical king of Arcadia.—2. Youngest son 
of the Heraclid Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Merope, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Cypselus. When his father and 
brothers were murdered during an insurrection, Aepytus, who was 
wifh his grandfather Cypselus, alone escaped. The throne of Cres¬ 
phontes was meantime occupied by Polyphontes, who forced Merope 
to become his wife. When Aepytus had grown to maahood, he 
returned to his kingdom, and put Polyphontes to death. 
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Aequi, Aequ!c6li, AequTc6lae, AequIc&lani, an ancient 

and warlike people of Italy, dwelling in the upper valley of the Anio. 
In conjunction with the Volsci, who were of the same race, they 
carried on constant hostilities with Rome, but were finally subdued in 
b.c. 30a. One of their chief seats was Mount Algidus. 

Aequi Falisci. [Falerii.] 

AfeRSPE, wife of Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, by whom she 
became the mother of Agamemnon and Menelaus. After the death of 
Plisthenes, Aerope married Atreus; and her two sons, who were 
educated by Atreus, were generally believed to be his sons. Aerope 
was faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 

Aesacus, son of Priam and Alexirrhoe, fell in love with 

Hesperia, and while he was pursuing her, she was stung by a viper 
and died. Aesacus in his grief threw himself into the sea, and was 
changed by Thetis into an aquatic bird. 

Aesar or Aesarus, a river in southern Italy. 

AeschTnes, the Athenian orator, born b.c. 389. In his 
youth he assisted his father in his school; he next acted as secretary 
to Aristophon, and afterwards to Eubulus ; he subsequently tried his 
fortune as an actor, but was unsuccessful ; and at length, after serving 
with distinction in the army, came forward as a public speaker and 
soon acquired great reputation. In 347 he was sent along with 
Demosthenes as one of the 10 ambassadors to negotiate a peace with 
Philip. From this time he appears as the friend of the Macedonian 
party and as the opponent of Demosthenes. Shortly afterwards 
Aeschines formed one of a second embassy sent to Philip, and on his 
return to Athens was accused by Timarchus. He evaded the danger 
by bringing forward a counter-accusation against Timarchus (345), 
showing that the moral conduct of his accuser was such that he had 
no right to speak before the oeople. The speech in which Aeschines 
attacked Timarchus is still extant : Timarchus was condemned and 
Aeschines gained a brilliant triumph. In 343 Demosthenes renewed 
the charge against Aeschines of treachery during his second embassy 
to Philip. This charge of Demosthenes (De Falsa Legatione) was not 
spoken, but published as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it in a 
similar memorial on the embassy, which was likewise published. 
After the battle of Chaeronea in 338, which gave Philip the supremacy 
in Greece, Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should be rewarded 
for his services with a golden crown in the theatre at the great 
Dionysia. Aeschines in consequence accused Ctesiphon ; but he did 
not prosecute the charge till 8 years later, 330. The speech which he 
delivered on the occasion is extant, and was answered by Demosthenes 
in his celebrated oration on the Crown. Aeschines was defeated, and 
withdrew from Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at length estab¬ 
lished a school of eloquence at Rhodes. On one occasion he read 
to his audience in Rhodes his speech against Ctesiphon, and when 
some of his hearers expressed their astonishment at his defeat, he 
replied, ‘‘You would cease to be astonished if you had heard Demos¬ 
thenes.” From Rhodes he went to Samos, where he died In 314. 
—Seejebb’s Attic Orators; Pickard Cambridge's Demosthenes { 1914). 
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Aeschylus, the celebrated tragic poet, the son of Euphorion, 
was born at Eleusis in Attica, b.c. 525. At the age of 25 (499) he 
made his first appearance as a competitor for the prize of tragedy, 
without being successful. He fought with his brothers at the battle 
of Marathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) and Plataea 
(479). In 484 he gained the prize of tragedy; and in 472 he gained 
the prize with the trilogy, of which the Persae , the earliest of his 
extant dramas, was one piece. In 468 he was defeated in a tragic 
contest by his younger rival Sophocles ; and he is said in consequence 
to have quitted Athens in disgust, and to have gone to the court of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse. In 467 his patron Hiero died ; and in 458 
it appears that Aeschylus was again at Athens, from the fact that the 
trilogy of the Oresteia was produced in that year. In the same or the 
following year he again visited Sicily, and 1 he died at Gela in 456, in 
the 69th year of his age. It is said that an eagle, mistaking the 
poet’s bald head for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it to break the 
shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, according to which he was fated to 
die by a blow from heaven. The alterations made by Aeschylus in 
the composition and dramatic representation of Tragedy were so 
great, that he was considered by the Athenians as the father of it. 
The principal alteration which he made was the introduction of a 
second actor, and the consequent formation of the dialogue properly 
so called, and the limitation of the choral parts. He furnished his 
actors with more suitable and magnificent dresses, with significant 
and various masks, and with the thick-soled cothurnus to raise their 
stature to the height of heroes. With him also arose the usage of 
representing at the same time a trilogy of plays connected in subject, 
so that each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole. A satirical 
play commonly followed each tragic soliloquy. Aeschylus is said to 
have written 70 tragedies. Of these only 7 are extant, namely, the 
Persians, the Seven against Thebes, the Suppliants, the Prometheus, 
the Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Eumenides ; the last three form¬ 
ing the trilogy of the Oresteia. His style is marked by majesty and 
sublimity, but is overweighted with epithets and metaphor. Pro¬ 
foundly philosophic, he was also sincerely religious; while his ethical 
teaching is deep and weighty. [Best edition : Paley (1879) I separate 
plays by Verrall; best verse rendering, Prof. Lewis Campbell’s.] (See 
Fig. a.) 

Aesc'&lApius, called Ascl£pIus by the Greeks, the god of 

the medical art. In Homer he is not a divinity, but simply the 
“ blameless physician ” whose sons, Machaon and Podalirius, were 
the physicians in the Greek army. The common story relates that 
Aesculapius was a son of Apollo. He was brought up by Chiron, who 
instructed him in the art of healing and in hunting. There are other 
tales respecting his birth, according to some of which he was a native 
of Epidaurus, and this was a common opinion in later times. After 
he had grown up, he not only cured the sick, but recalled the dead to 
life. Zeus, therefore, fearing lest men might contrive to escape death 
altogether, killed Aesculapius with his thunderbolt; but on the request 
of Apollo, Zeus placed him among the stars. The chief seat of the 
worship of Aesculapius was Epidaurus, where he had a temple sur¬ 
rounded with an extensive grove. Serpents were sacred to him 
because they were a symbol of renovation, and were believed to have 
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the power of discovering healing herbs. The cock was sacrificed to 
him. At Rome the worship of Aesculapius was introduced from 
Epidaurus in b.c. 293, for the purpose of averting a pestilence. The 
supposed descendants of Aesculapius were called by the patronymic 
name of Asclepiadae, and their principal seats were Cos and Cnidus. 
They were an order or caste of priests. The knowledge of medicine 
was regarded as a sacred secret, which was transmitted from father to 
son in these families.—See Louis Dyer, The Gods of Greece, chap. vi. 

AesEpus, a river rising in the mountains of Ida, and flowing 
into the Propontis. 

AesOn, son of Cretheus and Tyro, and father of Jason. 

He was excluded from the throne by his half-brother Pelias. During 
the absence of Jason on the Argonautic expedition, Pelias attempted 
to murder Aeson, but the latter put an end to his own life. According 
to Ovid, Aeson survived the return of the Argonauts, and was made 
young again by Medea. 

Aesopus, a writer of fables, lived about b.c. 570, and was 
a contemporary of Solon. He was originally a slave, and received his 
freedom from his master Iadmon the Samian. Upon this he visited 
Croesus, who sent him to Delphi, to distribute among the citizens 
4 minae [about £16] apiece; but in consequence of some dispute on 
the subject, he refused to give any money at all, upon which the 
enraged Delphians threw him from a precipice. Plagues were sent 
upon them from the gods for the offence, and they proclaimed their 
willingness to give a compensation for his death to any who would 
claim it. At length Iadmon, the grandson of his old master, received 
the compensation, since no nearer connection could be found. Later 
writers represent Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness and deformity ; 
a notion for which there is no authority in the classical authors. 
Whether Aesop left any written works at all, is a question which 
affords room for doubt; though it is certain that fables, bearing 
Aesop’s name, were popular at Athens in its most intellectual age. 
They were in prose, and were turned into poetry by several writers. 
Socrates turned some of them into verse during his imprisonment. 
The only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose writings any whole fables 
are preserved, is Babrius. Of the Latin writers of Aesopean fables 
Phaedrus is the most celebrated. The fables now extant in prose, 
bearing the name of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious. (See Fig. 3.) 
AesOpus ClaudIus, or ClOdius, was the greatest tragic 

actor at Rome, and contemporary of Roscius, the greatest comic actor. 
Both of them lived on intimate terms with Cicero. Aesopus appeared 
for the last time on the stage at an advanced age at the dedication of 
the theatre of Pompey (b.c. 55), when his voice failed him, and he 
could not go through with his speech. He realised an immense 
fortune by his profession, which was squandered by his son, a foolish 
spendthrift. 

AestIi, Aest^i, or AestGi, a people dwelling on the sea- 
coast, in the N.E. of Germany, probably in the modern Kurland, who 
collected amber, which they called glessum. They were probably a 
Sarmatian or Slavonic and not a Germanic race. 

AethAlIa or Aethalis, called Ilva {Elba\ by the Romans, 
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a small island in the Tuscan Sea, opposite the town of Populonia, 
celebrated for its iron mines. 

Aethal!d£s, the herald of the Argonauts. His soul, 
after maity migrations, at length took possession of the body of 
Pythagoras, in which it still recollected its former migrations. 

AethISpes was a name applied (i) most generally to all 

black or dark races of men ; (2) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa, 
S. of Mauretania, the Great Desert, and Egypt, from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and to some of the dark races of 
Asia ; and (3) most specifically to the inhabitants of the land S. of 
Egypt, which was called Aethiopia. 

AethKSpia (Nubia, Kordojan, Sennaar, Abyssinia), a country 
of Africa, S. of Egypt. The people of Aethiopia seem to have been 
of the Caucasian race, and to have spoken a language allied to the 
Arabic. Monuments are found in the country closely resembling those 
of Egypt, but of an inferior style. It was the seat of a powerful 
monarchy, of which Merob was the capital. Some traditions made 
Meroe the parent of Egyptian civilisation, while others ascribed the 
civilisation of Ethiopia to Egyptian colonisation. So great was the 
power of the Ethiopians, that more than once in its history Egypt was 
governed by Ethiopian kings. Linder the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian 
colonies established themselves in Ethiopia; but the country was 
never subdued. The Romans failed to extend their empire over 
Ethiopia, though they made expeditions into the country, in one of 
which C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, defeated the 
warrior queen Candace (b.c. 22). Christianity very early extended to 
Ethiopia, probably in consequence of the conversion of the treasurer 
of queen Candace ( Acts viii. 27). 

Aethra, daughter of Pittheus of Troezen, and mother of 
Theseus by Aegeus. She afterwards lived in Attica, from whence she 
was carried off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollux, and became a 
*Iave of Helen, with whom she was taken to Troy. At the capture of 
Troy she was restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or Demo- 
phon.—2. Daughter of Oceanus, by whom Atlas begot the iaf Hyades 
and a son Hyas. 

Aetion, a Greek painter (4th cent, b.c.), famed for his 

pictures of Alexander the Great’s marriage. 

Aetna, i. A volcanic mountain in the N.E. of Sicily, 
between Tauromenium and Catana. Zeus buried under it Typhon or 
Enceladus; and in its interior Hephaestus and the Cyclops forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several eruptions of M. Aetna in 
antiquity. One occurred in b.c. 475, to which Aeschylus and Pindar 
probably allude, and another in 425, which Thucydides says was the 
third on record since the Greeks had settled in Sicily.—a. A town at 
the foot of M. Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly called Inessa 
or Innesa. It was founded in B.c. 461, by the inhabitants of Catana, 
who had been expelled from their own town by the Siculi. They gave 
the name of Aetna to Inessa, because their own town Catana had been 
called Aetna by Hiero I. 

AetOlJa, a division of Greece, the mountains of which 
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contained many wild beasts, and were celebrated in mythology for the 
hunt of the Calydonian boar. The Aetolians appear to have been early 
united by a kind of League, but this League first acquired political 
importance about the middle of the 3rd century b.c., and'became a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian monarchs and the Achaean League. 
The Aetolians took the side of Antiochus III. against the Romans, 
and on the defeat of that monarch, b.c. 189, they became virtually 
the subjects of Rome. On the conquest of the Achaeans, b.c. 146, 
Aetolia was included in the Roman province of Achaia. 

Aetolus, son of Endymion and husband of Promoe, by 

whom he had two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. He was king of Elis, 
but having slain Apis, he fled to the country near the Achelous, which 
was called Aetolia after him. 

Afranius. i. A Roman comic poet, flourished about b.c. 
100. His comedies depicted Roman life with such accuracy, that he 
is classed with Menander. Only a few fragments of them are pre¬ 
served.—2. A person of obscure origin, who was, through Pompey's 
influence, made consul, b.c. 60. When Pompey obtained the provinces 
of the two Spains in his 2nd consulship (55), he sent Afranius and 
Petreius to govern them, while he himself remained in Rome. In 
49 Afranius and Petreius were defeated by Caesar in Spain. Afranius 
thereupon passed over to Pompey in Greece; was present at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48); and subsequently at the battle of Thapsus in Africa 
(46). He then attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius and killed. 

Afr!ca was used by the ancients in two senses, (1) for the 
whole continent of Africa , and (2) for the portion of N. Africa which 
the Romans erected into a province, l. In the more general sense the 
name was not used by the Greek writers; and its use by the Romans 
arose from the extension to the whole continent of the name of a part 
of it. The proper name for the continent is Libya. Considerably 
before the historical period of Greece begins, the Phoenicians extended 
their commerce over the Mediterranean, and founded several colonies 
on the N. coast of Africa, of which Carthage was the chief. [Car¬ 
thago.] The Greeks knew very little of the country until the founda¬ 
tion of the Dorian colony of Cyrene (b.c. 260), and the intercourse of 
Greek travellers with Egypt in the 6th and 5th centuries ; and even 
then their knowledge of all but the part near Cyrene was derived 
from the Egyptians and Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable 
expeditions to explore the country. A Phoenician fleet sent by the 
Egyptian king Pharaoh Necho (about B.c. 600), was said to have sailed 
from the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into the Mediterranean : the 
authenticity of this story is still a matter of dispute. We still possess 
an authentic account of another expedition, which the Carthaginians 
despatched under Hanno (about B.c. 510), and which reached a point 
on the W. coast nearly, if not quite, as far as lat. io° N. In the 
interior, the Great Desert ( Sahara) interposed a formidable obstacle to 
discovery; but even before the time of Herodotus the people on the 
northern coast told of individuals who had crossed the Desert, and had 
reached a great river flowing towards the E., with crocodiles in it, 
and black men living on its banks; which, if the story be true, was 
probably the Niger in its upper course, near Timbuctoo. There were 
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great differences of opinion as to the boundaries of the continent. 
Some divided the whole world into only two parts, Europe and Asia, 
and they were not agreed to which of these two Libya (*. e. Africa) 
belonged;»and those who recognised three divisions differed again in 
placing the boundary between Libya and Asia either on the W. of 
Egypt, or along the Nile, or at the isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea : 
the last opinion gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides the inhabitants 
of Africa into four races,—two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the Phoenicians and the Greeks. 
The Libyans, however, were a Caucasian race: the Ethiopians of 
Herodotus correspond to our Negro races. The whole of the north of 
Africa fell successively under the power of Rome, and was finally 
divided into provinces as follows:—(i) Aegypt; (2) Libya, including 
(of Libyae Nomos or Libya Exterior, (6) Marmarica, (c) Cyrenalca; 

(3) Africa Propria, the former empire of Carthage—see below, No. 2 ; 

(4) Numidia; (5) Mauretania, divided into (0) Sitifensis,(d) Caesariensis, 
(c) Tingitana : these, with (6) Aethiopia, make up the whole of Africa, 
according to the divisions recognised by the latest of the ancient 
geographers. The northern district was better known to the Romans 
than it is to us, and was extremely populous and flourishing.—2. 
Africa Propria or Provincia, or simply Africa, was the name under 
which the Romans, after the third Punic war, B.c. 146, erected into 
a province the whole of the former territory of Carthage. It extended 
from the river Musca, on the W., which divided it from Numidia, to 
the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the S.E. It was divided into two 
districts (regiones), namely, (1) Zeugis or Zeugitana, the district round 
Carthage, (2) Byzacium or Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as far as the 
bottom of the Syrtis Minor. It corresponds to the modern regency of 
Tunis. The province was full of flourishing towns, and was extremely 
fertile : It furnished Rome with its chief supplies of corn. 

AfrTcanus, a surname given to the Scipios, on account of 

their victories in Africa. [Scipio.] 

AfrIcus, the S.W. wind, so called because it blew from 

Africa. , 

AgAmEdEs, commonly called son of Erginus, king of 
Orchomenus, and brother of Trophonius. Agamedes and Trophonius 
distinguished themselves as architects. They built a temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and a treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in Boeotia. In 
the construction of the latter, they contrived to place a stone in such 
a manner, that it could be taken away outside without any body 
perceiving it. They now constantly robbed the treasury; and the 
king, seeing that locks and seals were uninjured while his treasures 
were constantly decreasing, set traps to catch the thief. Agamedes 
was thus caught, and Trophonius cut off his head to avert the dis¬ 
covery. After this Trophonius was immediately swallowed up by 
the earth in the grove of Lebadea. Here he was worshipped as a 
hero, and had a celebrated oracle. A tradition mentioned by Cicero 
states that Agamedes and Trophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in reward for 
their labour what was best for men. The god promised to do so on 
a certain day, and when the day came, the two brothers died. 
AgAmemnOn, son of Plisthenes and Aerope or EriphylS, 
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and grandson of Atreus, king of Mycenae; but Homer and others call 
him a son of Atreus and grandson of Pelops. Agamemnon and his 
brother Menelaus were brought up together with Aegisthus, the son 
of Thyestes, in the house of Atreus. After the murder of’Atreus by 
Aegisthus and Thyestes, who succeeded Atreus in the kingdom of 
Mycenae [Aegisthus], Agamemnon and Menelaus went to Sparta. 
Here Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, the daughter of Tyndareus, 
by whom he became the father of Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Chrysothe-r 
mis, Laodice (Electra), and Orestes. The manner in which Agamem¬ 
non obtained the kingdom of Mycenae is differently related. From 
Homer, it appears as if he had peaceably succeeded Thyestes; while, 
according to others, he expelled Thyestes, and usurped his throne. 
He became the most powerful prince in Greece. Homer says he 
ruled over all Argos, which signifies Peloponnesus. When Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, was carried off by Paris, and the Greek chiefs 
resolved to recover her by force of arms, Agamemnon was chosen 
their commander in chief. After two years of preparation, the 
Greek army and fleet assembled in the port of Aulis in Boeotia. 
At this place Agamemnon killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, 
who in return visited the Greek army with a pestilence, and pro¬ 
duced a calm which prevented the Greeks from leaving the port. 
In order to appease her wrath, Agamemnon consented to sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenia; but at the moment’ of the sacrifice she was 
carried off by Artemis herself to Tauris, and another victim was sub¬ 
stituted in her place. The calm now ceased, and the army sailed to 
the coast of Troy. The quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles 
in the tenth year of the war is related elsewhere. [Achilles.] 
Agamemnon, although the chief commander of the Greeks, is not the 
hero of the Iliad, and in chivalrous spirit, bravery, and character, 
altogether inferior to Achilles. At the capture of Troy he received 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, as his prize. On his return home 
he was murdered by Aegisthus, who had seduced Clytemnestra 
during the absence of her husband. The tragic poets make Clytem¬ 
nestra alone murder Agamemnon. His death was avenged by his 
son Orestes.—See the Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylus ( Agamemnon, 
Choephori, Eumenides). 

AgXnippe, a nymph of the fountain of the same name at 
the foot of Mt. Helicon, in Boeotia. It was sacred to the Muses 
(who were hence called Agartippides), and was believed to inspire 
those who drank of it. The fountain of Hippocrene has the epithet 
Aganippis, from its being sacred to the Muses, like that of Aganippe. 

Agasias, a Greek artist, ist cent. b.c. The Borghese 

Gladiator (now in the Louvre) was executed by him. 

AgXthocles, was born at Thermae, a town of Sicily subject 
to Carthage, and was brought up as a potter at Syracuse. His 
strength and personal beauty recommended him to Damas, a noble 
Syracusan, who drew him from obscurity, and on whose death he 
married his rich widow, and so became one of the wealthiest citizens 
in Syracuse. His ambitious schemes then developed themselves, and 
he was driven into exile. After several changes of fortune, he collected 
an army, and was declared sovereign of Syracuse, b.c. 317. In the 
course of a few years the whole of Sicily, which was not under the 
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dominion of Carthage, submitted to him. In 310 he was defeated 
at Himera by the Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, who straightway 
laid siege to Syracuse; whereupon he formed the bold design of 
averting the ruin which threatened him, by carrying the war into 
Africa. His successes were most brilliant and rapid. He constantly 
defeated the troops of Carthage, but was at length summoned from 
Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many cities had revolted from 
him, 307. These he reduced, after making a treaty with the Car¬ 
thaginians. He had previously assumed the title of king of Sicily. 
He afterwards plundered the Lipari isles, and also carried his arms 
into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. But his last days were 
embittered by family misfortunes. His grandson Archagathus mur¬ 
dered his son Agathocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his family would share his 
fate. He accordingly sent his wife and her two children to Egypt; 
and his own death followed almost immediately, 289, after a reign of 
28 years, and in the 72nd year of his age. Some authors relate an 
incredible story of his being poisoned by Maeno, an associate of 
Archagathus. The poison, we are told, was concealed in the quill 
with which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him to so frightful a 
condition, that he was placed on the funeral pile and burnt while yet 
living, being unable to give any signs that he was not dead. 

AgAthOn, an Athenian tragic poet, a contemporary and 
friend of Euripides and Plato. The banquet he gave in honour of 
his dramatic victory is immortalised in Plato’s Symposium. He died 
about b.c. 400. 

Agathyrsi, a people in European Sarmatia, on the river 
Maris ( Marosch) in Transylvania. From the practice of painting or 
tattooing their skin, they are called by Virgil picti Agathyrsi. 

Agave, daughter of Cadmus, wife of Echion, and mother of 
Pentheus. For details see Pentheus. 

Agenor. i. Son of Poseidon, king of Phoenicia, and father 
of Cadmus and Europa. Virgil calls Carthage the city of Agenor, 
since Dido was descended from Agenor.—2. Son of the Trojan Antenor 
and Theano, one of the bravest among the Trojans. 

Agesander, a Greek artist, joint author of the Laocoon 
group. 

AgEsTlaus, kings of Sparta. 1. Reigned about b.c. 886 , 

and was contemporary with the legislation of Lycurgus.—2. Son of 
Archidamus II., succeeded his half-brother Agis II., b.c. 398, exclud¬ 
ing, on the ground of spurious birth, and by the interest of Lysander, 
his nephew Leotychides. From 396 to 394 he carried on the war in 
Asia Minor with great success, but in the midst of his conquests was 
summoned home to defend his country against Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos, which had been induced by Artaxerxes to take up arms 
against Sparta. In 394 he met and defeated at Coronea in Boeotia 
the allied forces. During the next 4 years he regained for his 
country much of its former supremacy, till at length the fatal battle 
of Leuctra, 371, overthrew for ever the power of Sparta, and gave 
the supremacy for a time to Thebes. In 361 he crossed with a body 
of Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt, where he died, in the 
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winter of 361-360, after a life of above 80 years and a reign of 38. 
In person Agesilaus was small, mean-looking, and lame, on which 
last ground objection had been made to his accession, an oracle, 
curiously fulfilled, having warned Sparta of evils awaiting her under 
a “lame sovereignty.” In his reign, indeed, her fall took place, 
but not through him, for he was one of the best citizens and generals 
that Sparta ever had. His life has been written by Xenophon. 

Ag£s!p6lis, kings of Sparta. 1. Succeeded his father 
Pausanias, while yet a minor, in B.c. 394, and reigned 14 years.— 
2. Son of Cleombrotus, reigned one year, 371.—3. Succeeded Cleo- 
menes in 220, but was soon deposed by his colleague Lycurgus. 

Agis, kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Eurysthenes, the founder 
of the family of the Agidae.—2. Son of Archidamus II., reigned 
b.c. 427-398. He took an active part in the Peloponnesian war, and 
invaded Attica several times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he 
was the guest of Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife Timaea; 
in consequence of which Leotychides, the son of Agis, was excluded 
from the throne as illegitimate.—3. Son of Archidamus III., reigned 
3,38-33°’ attempted to overthrow the Macedonian power in 

Europe, while Alexander the Great was in Asia, but was defeated 
and killed in battle by Antipater in 330.—4. Son of Eudamidas II., 
reigned 244-240. He attempted to re-establish the institutions of 
Lycurgus, and to effect a thorough reform in the Spartan state; but 
he was resisted by his colleague Leonidas II. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into prison, and was there -put to death by command of the 
ephors, along with his mother and grandmother. 

AglaIa, “the bright one,” one of the Charites or Graces. 
Ag6ra, the Greek name for the market-place. Assemblies 
took place there. 

Agraulos i. Daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens, 

and wife of Cecrops.—2. Daughter of Cecrops and Agraulos, of whom 
various stories are told. Athena is said to have given Erichthonius in 
a chest to Agraulos and her sister Herse, with strict injunctions not 
to open it; but they disobeyed the command. [Erichthonius.] 
Agraulos was subsequently punished by being changed into a stone 
by Hermes, because she attempted to prevent the god from entering 
the house of Herse, with whom he had fallen in love. Another 
legend relates that Agraulos threw herself down from the Acropolis 
because an oracle had declared that the Athenians would conquer if 
some one would sacrifice himself for his country. The Athenians in 
gratitude built her a temple on the Acropolis, in which the young 
Athenians, on receiving their first suit of armour, took an oath that 
they would always defend their country to the last. A festival 
(Agraulia) was celebrated at Athens in her honour. 

Agri DisciJMATES, tithe lands, the name given by the 
Romans to a part of Germany, E. of the Rhine and N. of the 
Danube, which they took possession of when the Germans retired 
eastward, and which they gave to Gauls and subsequently to their 
own veterans on the payment of a tenth of the produce (decuma). 
Towards the end of the first or the beginning of the second century 
after Christ, these lands were incorporated in the Roman empire. 
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AgrIc^la, Cn. JOlJus, bom June 13th, a.d. 37, at Forum 
Julii (Frijus , in Provence), was the son of Julius Graecinus, who was 
executed by Caligula, and of Julia Procilla. He received a careful 
education; he first served in Britain, a.d. 60, under Suetonius 
Paulinus; was quaestor in Asia in 63 ; was governor of Aquitania 
from 74 to 76; and was consul in 77, when he betrothed his daughter 
to the historian Tacitus, and in the following year gave her to him 
in marriage. In 78 he received the government of Britain, which 
he held for 7 years, during which time he subdued the whole of the 
country with the exception of the highlands of Caledonia, and by his 
wise administration introduced among the inhabitants the language 
and civilisation of Rome. He was recalled in 85 through the 
jealousy of Domitian, and on his return lived in retirement till his 
death in 93, which according to some was occasioned by poison, 
administered by order of Domitian. His character is drawn in the 
brightest colours by his son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola 
has come down to us. 

AgrJgentum, called AcrAgas by the Greeks ( Girgenti ), a 
city on the S. coast of Sicily, about 2$ miles from the sea. It was 
celebrated for its wealth and populousness, and was one of the most 
splendid cities of the ancient world. It was founded by a Doric 
colony from Gela, about b.c. 579, was under the government of the 
cruel tyrant Phalfiris (about 560), and subsequently under that of 
Theron (488-472). It was destroyed by the Carthaginians (405), 
and, though rebuilt by Timoleon, it never regained its former great¬ 
ness. It came into the power of the Romans in 210. It was the 
birthplace of Empedocles. There are still gigantic remains of the 
ancient city. 

Agrippa, HerOdEs. i. Called “Agrippa the Great,” son 

of Aristobulus and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. He 
was educated at Rome, and lived on intimate terms with the future 
emperors Caligula and Claudius. Caligula gave him the tetrarchies 
of Abilene, Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis; and Claudius 
annexed Judaea and Samaria to his dominions. His government 
was exceedingly popular amongst the Jews. It was probably to 
increase his popularity with the Jews that he caused the Apostle 
James to be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into prison (a.d. 44). 
The manner of his death, which took place at Caesarea in the same 
year, is related in Acts xii.—2. Son of the preceding, king of Chalcis. 
On the breaking out of the Jewish war he sided with the Romans, 
and after the capture of Jerusalem he went with his sister Berenice 
to Rome, and died in the 70th year of his age, a.d. ioo. It was 
before this Agrippa that the Apostle Paul made his defence, a.d. 60 
(i 4 cts, xxv.-xxvi.).—Consult Dean Farrar’s monograph, The Herods. 

Agrippa, M. VipsanJus, born in b.c. 63, of an obscure 
family, studied with young Octavius (afterwards the emperor Augus¬ 
tus) at Apollonia in Illyria ; and upon the murder of Caesar in 44 
was one of the friends of Octavius, who advised him to proceed im¬ 
mediately to Rome. In the civil wars which followed, and which 
terminated in giving Augustus the sovereignty of the Roman world, 
Agrippa took an active part; and his military abilities contributed 
greatly to that result. He commanded the fleet of Augustus at the 
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battle of Actium in 31. He was thrice consul, and in his third consul¬ 
ship in 27 he built the Pantheon. In ai he married Julia, daughter 
of Augustus. He continued to be employed in various military com¬ 
mands till his death in b.c. 12. His chief title to fame rests on his 
great Map of the World, which Augustus had engraved on marble and 
set up in Rome. 

AgrippIna. i. Daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and of 

Julia, the daughter of Augustus, married Germanicus, by whom she 
had 9 children, among whom were the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distinguished for her 
virtues and heroism, and shared all the dangers of her husband’s 
campaigns. On his death in a.d. 17 she returned to Italy ; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people increased the 
hatred which Tiberius and his mother Livia had long entertained 
towards her. At length in a.d. 30 Tiberius banished her to the 
island of Pandataria, where she died 3 years afterwards, probably 
by voluntary starvation.—2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina 
[No. x], and mother of the emperor Nero, was born at Oppidum 
Ubiorum, afterwards called in honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now 
Cologne. [Colonia.] She was beautiful and intelligent, but licen¬ 
tious, cruel, and ambitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by whom she had a son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero; next to Crispus Passienus ; and thirdly to the emperor 
Claudius (49), although she was his niece. In 50 she prevailed upon 
Claudius to adopt her son, to the prejudice of his own son Britan- 
nicus; and in order to secure the succession for her son, she poisoned 
the emperor in 54. The young emperor soon became tired of the 
ascendancy of his mother, and after making several attempts to 
shake off ner authority, he caused her to be assassinated In 59.—See 
Baring-Gould’s Tragedy of the Caesars; Merivale, Hist, of Romans 
under the Empire, vol. vi. ; and the terrible narrative in Tacitus, 
Annals, xii.-xiv. 

AgYIkus (trisyll. = in Greek ’Aymeus), a surname of Apollo, 
as the protector of the streets and public places. 

Ag^rIum, a town in Sicily on the Cyamosorus, N.W. of 
Centuripae and N.E. of Enna, the birthplace of the historian 
Diodorus. 

AhAla, C. ServIlIus, magister equitum in b.c. 439 to the 
dictator L. Cincinnatus, when he slew Sp. Mablius in the forum, 
because he refused to appear before the dictator. Ahala was brought 
to trial, and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary exile. 

Ah£nobarbus, the name of a distinguished family of the 
Domitia gens. They are said to have obtained the surname of 
Ahenobarbus, i. e. “Brazen-Beard” or “Red-Beard,” because the 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) announced to one of their ancestors 
the victory of the Romans over the Latins at lake Regillus (b.c. 
496), and, to confirm the truth of what they said, stroked his black 
hair and beard, which immediately because red. 1. Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, consul B.c. 122, conquered the Allobroges in Gaul, at 
the confluence of the Sulga and Rhodanus.— a. Cn. Domitius Ahe¬ 
nobarbus, tribune of the plebs, 104, brought forward the law ( Lex 
Domitia), by which the election of the priests was transferred from 
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the collegia to the people. The people afterwards elected him 
Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude.—3. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was a staunch and 
courageous supporter of the aristocratical party. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49 he threw himself into Corfinium, but was 
compelled by his own troops to surrender to Caesar. He next went 
to Massilia, and, after the surrender of that town, repaired to 
Pompey in Greece : he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48), where he 
commanded the left wing, and, according to Cicero’s assertion in the 
second Philippic, by the hand of Antony.— 4. Cn. Domitius Aheno¬ 
barbus, son of No. 3, was taken with his father at Corfinium (49), 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy in 
46, when he was pardoned by Caesar. He accompanied Antony in 
his campaign against the Parthians in 36. He was consul in 32, 
and deserted to Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium.— 5. Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul a.d. 32, married Agrippina, daughter 
of Germanicus, and was father of the emperor Nero. [Agrippina.] 
Aides or AidOneus. [Hades.] 

Aius LocOtIus or Loquens, a Roman divinity. A short 

time before the Gauls took Rome (b.c. 390) a voice was heard at 
Rome during the silence of night, announcing that the Gauls were 
approaching.—Livy, v. 50. Cf. Estlin Carpenter, Comparative Religion. 

Ajax, called Aias by the Greeks. 1. Son of Telamon, 
king of Salamis, and grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls him Ajax 
the Telamonian, Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of Olleus, is always distinguished from the former by 
some epithet. He sailed against Troy in 12 ships, and is repre¬ 
sented in the Iliad as second only to Achilles in bravery. In the 
contest for the armour of Achilles he was conquered by Ulysses, 
and this, says Homer, was the cause of his death. Later poets 
relate that his defeat by Ulysses threw him into an awful state of 
madness; that he rushed from his tent and slaughtered the sheep 
of the Greek army, fancying they were his enemies; and that at 
length he put an end to his own life. See the Ajax of Sophocles.— 
a. Son of Olleus, king of the Locrians, also called the lesser Ajax, 
sailed against Troy in 40 ships. He is described as small of stature, 
but skilled in throwing the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most 
swift-footed among the Greeks. On his return from Troy his vessel 
was wrecked ; he himself got safe upon a rock through the assistance 
of Poseidon; but as he boasted that he would escape in defiance of 
the immortals, Poseidon split the rock with his trident, and Ajax 
was swallowed up by the sea. This is the account of Homer. Virgil 
tells us that the anger of Athena was excited against him, because, 
on the night of the capture of Troy, he violated Cassandra in the 
temple of the goddess. (See Fig. 4.) 

Ala, the Latin name for a “ wing ” in battle. Specially, the 

cavalry of the contingent, including about 300 men. 

AlXbanda, a prosperous place, but one of the most corrupt 

and luxurious towns in Asia Minor. 

Alabastron, a narrow-necked jar for holding perfumes. 
(See Fig. 5.) 
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Alalc6m£nae, an ancient town of Boeotia, E. of Coronea, 
with a temple of Athena. 

Alani, a great Asiatic people, included under the general 
name of Scythians. They are first found about the E. part of the 
Caucasus, in the country called Albania, which appears to be only 
another form of the same name. At a later time they pressed into 
Europe, as far as the banks of the Lower Danube, where, towards 
the end of the 5th century, they were routed by the Huns, who then 
compelled them to become their allies. In a.d. 406, some of the 
Alani took part with the Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and 
Spain, where they gradually disappear from history. 

AlXrIcus, in German Al-ric (t.e. “ All-rich ”), king of the 
Visigoths, who took and plundered Rome, 24th of August, a.d. 410. 
He died shortly afterwards at Consentia in Bruttium.—See Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. 

Alba. i. Longa, the most ancient town in Latium, is said 
to have been built by Ascanius, son of Aeneas, and to have founded 
Rome. It was called Longa, from its stretching in a long line down 
the Alban Mount towards the Alban Lake. It was destroyed by 
Tullus Hostilius, and was never rebuilt; its inhabitants were removed 
to Rome. At a later time the surrounding country was studded with 
the splendid villas of the Roman aristocracy and emperors (Pompey’s, 
Domitian’s, &c.), each of which was called Albanum. — 2. Pompeia, 
a town in Liguria, colonised by Pompeius Magnus, the birthplace 
of the emperor Pertinax. 

Alba SilvIus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, son of 

Latinus, reigned 39 years. 

Albania (in the S.E. part of Georgia), a country of Asia on 
the W. side of the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus and 
Araxes on the S. to M. Ceranius (the E. part of the Caucasus) on the 
N., and bounded on the W. by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, abound¬ 
ing in pasture and vineyards; but the inhabitants were fierce and 
warlike. They were a Scythian tribe, identical with the Alani. The 
Romans first became acquainted with them at the time of the 
Mithridatic war, when they encountered Pompey with a large army. 

Albanus Lacus, a small lake about 5 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, W. of the Mons Albanus between Bovillae and Alba Longa, is 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and is many hundred feet deep. 
The “ emissarium ” which the Romans bored through the solid rock 
during the siege of Veii, in order to carry off the superfluous water 
of the lake, is extant at the present day. 

AlbAnus Mons, was, in its narrower signification, the 
mountain in Latium on whose declivity the town of Alba Longa was 
situated. It was the sacred mountain of the Latins, on which the 
religious festivals of the Latin League were celebrated ( Feriae 
Latinae), and on its highest summit was the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, to which the Roman generals ascended in triumph, when 
this honour was denied them in Rome. 

Alb!n 5 vAnus, C. P£do, a friend of Ovid, who addresses to 
him one of his Epistles from Pontus. 
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AlbInus or Albus, PostGmIus, the name of a patrician 
family at Rome, many of the members of which held the highest 
offices of the state from the commencement of the republic to its 
downfall. The founder of the family was dictator b.c. 498, when 
he conquered the Latins in the great battle near lake Regillus. 

AlbInus, ClGdius, was governor of Britain at the death of 
Commodus in a.d. 192. In order to secure his neutrality, Septimius 
Severus made him Caesar; but after Severus had defeated his rivals, 
he turned his arms against Albinus. A great battle was fought 
between them at Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul, 197, in which Albinus 
was defeated and killed. 

AlbIon, another name of Britannia, the white land, from its 
white cliffs opposite the coast of Gaul. 

Albis {Elbe), one of the great rivers in Germany, the most 
easterly which the Romans became acquainted with. 

AlbAxa, an ancient name of the river Tiber. 

Alb^nEa or AlbUna, a prophetic nymph or Sybil, to whom 
a grove was consecrated in the neighbourhood of Tibur, with a 
fountain and a temple. 

Alburnus Mons, a mountain in Lucania, covered with 

wood, behind Paestum. 

Alcaeus, of Mytilene in Lesbos, the earliest of the Aeolian 

lyric poets, began to flourish about b.c. 611. In the war between the 
Athenians and Mytilenaeans for the possession of Sigeum (b.C. 606) 
he incurred the disgrace of leaving his arms on the field of battle. 
Alcaeus belonged by birth to the nobles, and was driven into exile 
with his brother Antimenidas, when the popular party got the upper 
hand. He attempted by force of arms to regain his country; but all 
his attempts were frustrated by his former comrade, Pittacus, who 
had been chosen by the people Aesymnetes or dictator for the purpose 
of resisting him and the other exiles. The extant fragments of his 
poems, and the excellent imitations of Horace, enable us tto under¬ 
stand something of their character. Those which have received the 
highest praise are his warlike odes, in which he tried to rouse the 
spirits of the nobles. Alcaeus is said to have invented the well-known 
Alcaic metre. 

AlcAmEnEs, a Greek artist, and pupil of Pheidias {flor. 
5th cent. b.c.). 

AlcXthSus, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, obtained as his 

wife Euaechme, the daughter of Megareus, by slaying the Cithae- 
ronian lion, and succeeded his father-in-law as king of Megara. 
He restored the walls of Megara, which is therefore sometimes called 
Alcdthbe by the poets. In this work he was assisted by Apollo. 
The stone upon which the god used to place his lyre while he was 
at work, was believed, even in late times, to give forth a sound, 
when struck, similar to that of a lyre. 

Alcestis, wife of Admetus. [Admetus.] 

AlcIbIadEs, son of Clinias and Dinomache, was born at 
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Athens about b.c. 450, and on the death of his father in 447 was 
brought up by his relation Pericles. He possessed a beautiful person, 
transcendent abilities, and great wealth. His youth was disgraced 
by his amours and debaucheries, and Socrates, who saw his vast 
capabilities, attempted to win him to the paths of virtue, but in vain. 
Their intimacy was strengthened by mutual services. At the battle 
of Potidaea (433) his life was saved by Socrates, and at that of 
Delium (424) he saved the life of Socrates. After the death of Cleon 
(422) he became one of the leading politicians, and the head of the 
war party in opposition to Nicias. In 415 he was appointed, along 
with Nicias and Lamachus, as commander of the expedition to Sicily. 
While the preparations for the expedition were going on, there 
occurred the mysterious mutilation of the busts of the Hermae, 
which the popular fears connected with an attempt to overthrow the 
Athenian constitution. Alcibiades was charged with being the ring¬ 
leader in this attempt. He demanded an investigation before he set 
sail, but this his enemies would not grant; but he had not been 
long in Sicily before he was recalled to stand his trial. On his 
return homewards he managed to escape at Thurii, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Sparta, where he acted as the avowed enemy of his country. 
The machinations of his enemy Agis II. induced him to abandon 
the Spartans and take refuge with Tissaphernes (412), whose favour 
he soon gained. Through his influence Tissaphernes deserted the 
Spartans and professed his willingness to assist the Athenians, who 
accordingly recalled Alcibiades from banishment in 411. He did not 
immediately return to Athens, but remained abroad for the next 4 
years, during which the Athenians under his command gained the 
victories of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and got possession of 
Chalcedon and Byzantium. In 407 he returned to Athens, where he 
was received with great enthusiasm, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the land and sea forces. But the defeat at Notium, 
occasioned during his absence by the imprudence of his lieutenant, 
Antiochus, furnished his enemies with a handle against him, and he 
was superseded in his command (406). He now went into voluntary 
exile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
After the fall of Athens (404) he took refuge with Pharnabazus. He 
was about to proceed to the court of Artaxerxes, when one night his 
house was surrounded by a band of armed men, and set on fire. 
He rushed out sword in hand, but fell pierced with arrows (404). (See 
Fig. 6.) 

Alc!d£s, a name of Hercules, as the grandson of Alcaeus. 
ALcfMfeDfi, wife of Aeson, and mother of Jason. 

AlcIn6us, son of Nausithous, and grandson of Poseidon, 
is celebrated in the Odyssey as the happy ruler of the Phaeacians in 
the island of Scheria. 

AlciphrOn, the most distinguished of the Greek epistolary 
writers, was perhaps a contemporary of Lucian, about a.d. 180. The 
letters (113 in number) are written by fictitious personages, and the 
language is distinguished by its purity and elegance. 

Alc!th6k, daughter of Minyas, changed, together with her 
sisters, into bats, for refusing to join the other women of Boeotia in 
the worship of Dionysus. 
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Alcmaeon, son of AmphiarHus and Eriphyle, and brother 
of Amphilochus. Alcmaeon took part in the expedition of the 
Epigoni against Thebes, and on his return home he slew his mother 
according to the injunction of his father. [Amphiaraus.] For this 
deed he became mad, and was haunted by the Erinnyes. He went 
to Phegeus in Psophis, and being purified by the latter, he married 
his daughter Arsino or Alphesiboea, to whom he gave the necklace 
and peplus of Harmonia. But as the land of this country ceased to 
bear on account of its harbouring a matricide, he left Psophis and 
repaired to the country at the mouth of the river Achelous. The god 
Achelous gave him his daughter CallirrhoS in marriage. Callirrhoe 
wishing to possess the necklace and peplus (or robe) of Harmonia, 
Alcmaeon went to Psophis and obtained them from Phegeus, under 
the pretext of dedicating them at Delphi; but when Phegeus heard 
that the treasures were fetched for Callirrhofc, he caused his sons to 
murder Alcmaeon. 

AlcmaeOnidae, a noble family at Athens, who were driven 
out of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, and settled at Athens. In 
consequence of the way in which Megacles, one of the family, treated 
the insurgents under Cylon (b.c. 612), they brought upon themselves 
the guilt of sacrilege, and were in consequence banished from 
Athens, about 595. About 560 they returned from exile, but were 
again expelled by Pisistratus. In 548 they contracted with the 
Amphictyonic council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, and obtained 
great popularity throughout Greece by executing the work in a style 
of magnificence which much exceeded their engagement. On the 
expulsion of Hippias in 510 they were again restored to Athens. 
They now joined the popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at that 
time the head of the family, gave a new constitution to Athens. 

[CUSTHBNES.] 

Alcman, the chief lyric poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
Sardis, was brought to Laconia as a slave, when very young, and 
was emancipated by his master, who discovered his genius. He 
probably flourished about b.c. 631. Alcman is said by soma to have 
been the inventor of erotic poetry. His dialect was, in the main, 
Doric. 

AlcmEnE or AlcmEna, daughter of Electryon, king of 

Mycenae, promised to marry Amphitryon, provided he avenged the 
death of her brothers, who had been slain by the sons of Pterelaus. 
Amphitryon undertook the task ; but during his absence, Zeus, in the 
disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, and pretending to be her 
husband, related in what way he had avenged the death of her 
brother. Amphitryon himself returned the next day : Alcmene became 
the mother of Hercules by Zeus, and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. 
[Hercules.] 

Alcyone or Halc?6n£. i. A Pleiad, daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, and beloved by the god Poseidon.—2. Daughter of 
Aeolus and Enarete, and wife of Ceyx. Her husband having 
perished in a shipwreck, Alcyone for grief threw herself into the 
sea, but the gods, out of compassion, changed the two into birds. 
While the bird alcyon was breeding, there always prevailed calms 
at sea. 
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ALct6N£tJS, son of Uranus and Gaea, the mightiest of the 

Giants. Slain by Hercules. 

Alc^SnIum Mare, the E. part of the Corinthian Gulf. 

AlEa, a town in Arcadia, S. of the Stymphalean lake. 
Athena was worshipped under the name of Alea in this place and in 
Tegea. 

Alecto, one of the Furies. [Eumenides.] 

AlEmanni (from the German alle Manner , all men), a con¬ 
federacy of German tribes, between the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Main. They first came into contact with the Romans in the reign 
of Caracalla, who assumed the surname of • Alemannicus on account 
of a pretended victory over them (a.d. 214). After this time they 
continually invaded the Roman dominions, and in the fifth century 
were in possession of Alsace and of German Switzerland. 

AlerIa or AlalJa, one of the chief cities of Corsica, on the 

E. of the island, founded by the Phocaeans b.c. 564, and made a 
Roman colony by Sulla. 

AlEsIa, an ancient town in Gallia Lugdunensis. It was 
taken and destroyed by Caesar, in b.c. 52, after a memorable siege. 
Aleuas, a descendant of Hercules, was the ruler of Larissa 

in Thessaly, and the reputed founder of the celebrated family of the 
Aleuadae. In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (b.c. 480) the 
Aleuadae espoused the cause of the Persians, and the family con¬ 
tinued to be the predominant one in Thessaly for a long time after¬ 
wards. 

Alexander, the usual name of Paris in the Iliad. 
Alexander Severus. [Severus.] 

Alexander. I. Kings of Epirus. 1. Son of Neoptolemus 

and brother of Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great; was 
made king of Epirus by Philip, B.c. 336. In 332 Alexander crossed 
over into Italy, to aid the Tarentines against the Lucanians and 
Bruttii. He was defeated and slain in battle in 326, near Pandosia, 
on the banks of the Acheron in Southern Italy.—2. Son of Pyrrhus 
and Lanassa, succeeded his father in 272. 

II. Kings of Macedonia. 1. Son of Amyntas I., succeeded his 
father about b.c. 505, was obliged to submit to the Persians, and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (b.c 480). He was 
secretly inclined to the cause of the Greeks. He died about 455, 
and was succeeded by Perdiccas II.—2. Son of Amyntas II., whom 
he succeeded, reigned 369-367.—3. Surnamed the Great, son of 
Philip II. and Olympias, was born at Pella, b.c. 356. He was 
educated by Aristotle, who acquired a great influence over his mind 
and character. He first distinguished himself at the'battle of Chae- 
ronea (338), where the victory was mainly owing to his impetuosity 
and courage. On the murder of Philip (336) he ascended the throne, 
at the age of 20, and found himself surrounded by enemies on every 
side. He first put down rebellion in his own kingdom, and then 
rapidly marched into Greece. His unexpected activity overawed all 
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opposition; Thebes, which had been most active against him, sub¬ 
mitted when he appeared at its gates; and the assembled Greeks at. 
the Isthmus of Corinth elected him to the command against Persia. 
He now directed his arms against the barbarians of the north, and 
crossed the Danube (335). A report of his death having reached 
Greece, the Thebans once more took up arms. But a terrible punish¬ 
ment awaited them. He took Thebes by assault, destroyed all the 
buildings, with the exception of the house of Pindar, killed most of 
the inhabitants, and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander now pre¬ 
pared for his great expedition against Persia. In the spring of 
334 he crossed the Hellespont, with about 35,000 men. Of these 
30,000 were foot and 5,000 horse; and of the former only 12,000 
were Macedonians. Alexander’s first engagement with the Persians 
was on the river Granicus in Mysia (May, 334), where they were 
entirely defeated by him. In the following year (333) he collected 
his army at Gordium in Phrygia, where he cut or untied the cele¬ 
brated Gordian knot, which, it was said, was to be loosened only by 
the conqueror of Asia. From thence he marched to Issus, on the 
confines of Syria, where he gained a great victory over Darius, the 
Persian king. Darius himself escaped; but his mother, wife, and 
children fell into the hands of Alexander, who treated them with the 
utmost delicacy and respect. Alexander now directed his arms 
against the cities of Phoenicia, most of which submitted ; but Tyre 
was not taken till the middle of 332, after an obstinate defence of 
7 months. He next marched into Egypt, which willingly submitted 
to him. At the beginning of 331 he founded at the mouth of the 
Nile the city of Alexandria, and about the same time visited the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was saluted 
by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon. In the spring of the 
same year (331) he set out against Darius, who had collected another 
army. He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, and at length met 
with the immense hosts of Darius, said to have amounted to more 
than a million of men, in the plains of Guagamela. The battle was 
fought in the month of October, 331, and ended in the complete 
defeat of the Persians. Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia, 
•nd began to adopt Persian habits and customs, by which he con¬ 
ciliated the affections of his new subjects. From Arbela he marched 
to Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, all of which surrendered to him. 
He is said to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, and, according 
to some accounts, in the revelry of a banquet, at the instigation of 
Thais, an Athenian courtesan. At the beginning of 330 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of Darius, whom he 
followed into Parthia, where the unfortunate king was murdered by 
Bessus, satrap of Bactria. In 329 Alexander crossed the mountains 
of the Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh), and marched into Bactria 
against Bessus, who was betrayed to him, and was put to death. 
During the next 2 years he was chiefly engaged in the conquest of 
Sogdiana. He^ also crossed the Jaxartes (the Sir), and defeated 
several Scythian tribes N. of that river. On the conquest of a 
mountain fortress he obtained possession of Roxana, the daughter of 
the Bactrian chief Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. It was about 
this time that he killed his friend Clitus in a drunken brawl. He 
had previously put to death his faithful servant Parmbnion, on the 
charge of treason. In 327 he invaded India, and crossed the Indus, 
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probably near the modern Attock. He met with no resistance till 
he reached the Hydaspes, where he was opposed by Porus, an Indian 
king, whom he defeated after a gallant resistance, and took prisoner. 
Alexander restored to him his kingdom, and treated him with dis¬ 
tinguished honour. He founded a town on the Hydaspes, called 
Bucephala, in honour of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, after 
carrying him through so many victories. From thence he penetrated 
as far as the Hyphasis ( Garra ). This was the furthest point which 
he reached, for the Macedonians, worn out by long service, and tired 
of the war, refused to advance further; and Alexander, notwithstand¬ 
ing his entreaties and prayers, was obliged to lead them back. He 
returned to the Hydaspes, and then sailed down the river with a 
portion of his troops, while the remainder marched along the banks 
in two divisions. He finally reached the Indian ocean about the 
middle of 326. Nearchus was sent with the fleet to sail along the 
coast to the Persian gulf [Nearchus] ; and Alexander marched with 
the rest of his forces through Gedrosia, in which country his army 
suffered greatly from want of water and provisions. He reached 
Susa at the beginning of 325. Here he allowed himself and his 
troops some rest from their labours; and anxious to form his 
European and Asiatic subjects into one people, he assigned Asiastic 
wives to about 80 of his generals. He himself took a second wife, 
Barsine, the eldest daughter of Darius. Towards the close of the 
year 325, he went to Ecbatana, where he lost his great favourite 
Hbpharstion. From Ecbatana he marched to Babylon, which he 
intended to make the capital of his empire, as the best point of com¬ 
munication between his eastern and western dominions. His schemes 
were numerous and gigantic; but he was cut off in the midst of 
them. He was attacked by a fever, which was probably aggravated 
by the quantity of wine he had drunk at a banquet given to his 
principal officers, and he died after an illness of 11 days, in the month 
of May or June, b.c. 323, at the age of 32, after a reign of 12 years 
and 8 months. (See Fig. 7.) He appointed no one as his successor, 
but just before his death he gave his ring to Perdiccas. Roxana was 
with child at the time of his death, and afterwards bore a son who 
is known by the name of Alexander Aegus.—For an account of the 
successors of Alexander and Greek civilisation in the East cf. Percy 
Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History , chap. xv.— 4. Aegus, 
son of Alexander the Great and Roxana, was born shortly after the 
death of his father, in B.c. 323, and was acknowledged as the partner 
of Philip Arrhidaeus in the empire, under the guardianship of Per¬ 
diccas, Antipater, and Polysperchon, in succession. Alexander and 
his mother Roxana were imprisoned by Cassander, when he obtained 
possession of Macedonia in 316, and remained in prison till 311, 
when they were put to death by Cassander. 

III. Kings of Syria. —1. Surnamed Balas, a person of low origin; 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, and reigned in 
Syria b.c. 150-146. He was defeated and dethroned by Demetrius 
II. Nicator.—2. Surnamed Zebina or Zabinas, son of a merchant, 
was set up by Ptolemy Physcon as a pretender to the throne of Syria, 
b.c. 128. He was defeated by Antiochus Grypus, by whom he was 
put to death, iaa. 

IV. Literary. —1. Of Aeqae, a peripatetic philosopher at Rome in 
the first century after Christ, was tutor to the emperor Nero.—a. The 
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Aetolian, of Pleuron in Aetolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemaeus Philadelphia (b.C. 285-347), at. Alexandria.—3. Of 

Aphrodisias, in Caria, the most celebrated of the commentators on 
Aristotle, lived about a.d. 200. 

Alexandria, oftener Ta, the name of more than one city 
founded by, or in memory of, Alexander the Great. Of these the 
two most important are :—1. The capital of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, ordered by Alexander to be founded in b.c. 332. It was 
built on the narrow neck of land between the Lake Mareotis and the 
Mediterranean, opposite to the I. of Pharos, which was joined to 
the city by an artificial dyke. On this island a great lighthouse 
was built in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (283). Under the 
care of the Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom, and com¬ 
manding by its position all the commerce of Europe with the* East, 
Alexandria soon became the most wealthy and splendid city of the 
known world. It wa9 celebrated for its magnificent library, founded 
by the first two Ptolemies. The library suffered severely by fire 
when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alexandria, and was finally 
destroyed by Atnrou, the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in a.d. 651. 
Under the Romans, Alexandria retained its commercial and literary 
importance, and became also a chief seat of Christianity and theo¬ 
logical learning. The modern city stands on the dyke uniting the 
island of Pharos to the mainland.—2. A. Troas, also Troas simply, 
on the sea-coast S.W. of Troy, was enlarged by Antigonus, hence 
called Antigonia, but afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and the Romans; and 
both Julius Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing the seat 
of empire in it.—3. A. Ad Issum, a seaport at the entrance of Syria, 
a little S. of Issus.—4. In Susiana, aft. Antiochia, aft. Charax 
Spasini, at the mouth of the Tigris, built by Alexander; destroyed 
by a flood ; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes : birthplace of Dionysius 
Periegetes and Isidorus Characenus. 

Alexis, one of the most prolific writers of the middle 

Attic Comedy (4th cent. B.c.), and uncle of Menander. 

AlfEnus Varus, a celebrated Roman jurist, who was 
originally a shoemaker or a barber. He is mentioned by Horace. 

Algidus Mons, a range of mountains in Latium, extending 
S. from Praeneste to M. Albanus, cold, but covered with wood, and 
containing good pasturage. On it was situated the town of Algi- 
dum. It was an ancient seat of the worship of Diana. From it the 
Aequi usually made their incursions into the Roman territory. 

Alimentus, L. Cincius, a celebrated Roman annalist, anti¬ 
quary, and jurist; was praetor in Sicily, B.c. 209, and wrote several 
works, of which the best known was his Annales, which contained 
an account of the second Punic war. 

AlIphEra, a fortified town in Arcadia, situated on a mountain 
on the borders of Elis, S. of the Alpheus. 

Allia, or more correctly AlIa, a small river flowing into the 
Tiber about 6 miles from Rome. It is memorable by the defeat of 
the Romans by the Gauls on its banks, July 16th, b.c. 390. Hence 
the dies Alliensis was an unlucky day in the Roman calendar. 
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AllIfae or AlIfae, a town of Samnium, on the Vulturnus, 
celebrated for the manufacture of its large drinking-cups (Allifana 
pocula). 

All$br6ges, a powerful people of Gaul dwelling between 
the Rhodanus (Rhone) and the Isara (Isere), as far as the L. Leman- 
nus ( Lake of Geneva), consequently in the modern Dauphin 4 and 
Savoy. Their chief town was Vienna on the Rhone. They were 
conquered, in b.c. 121, by Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and 
made subjects of Rome, but they bore the yoke unwillingly, and were 
always disposed to rebellion. 

Al6eGs, son of the god Poseidon and Canace, married 
Iphimedia, the daughter of Triops. His wife was beloved by Posei¬ 
don, by whom she had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are 
usually called the Alotdae, from their reputed father Aloeus. They 
were renowned for their extraordinary strength and daring spirit. 
At the early age of 9, they threatened the Olympian gods with war, and 
attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. They 
would have accomplished their object, says Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow up to the age of manhood ; but Apollo destroyed 
them before their beards began to appear. They also put the god 
Ares in chains, and kept him imprisoned for 13 months. 

Alpes (probably from the Celtic Alb or Alp , “a height M ), 

the mountains forming the boundary of northern Italy, which were 
distinguished by the following names. We enumerate them in order 
from W. to E. (1) Alpes Maritimae, the Maritime or Liguru 
Alps, from Genua (Genoa), where the Apennines begin, ran W. 
far as the river Varus (Var), and then N. to M. Vesulus (Monte Viso), 
one of the highest points of the Alps, (a) Alpes Cottiae or Cot- 
tianae, the Cottian Alps (so called from a king Cottius in the time 
of Augustus), from Monte Viso to Mon/ Cenis, contained M. Matrona, 
afterwards called M. Janus or Janua (Mont Genevre), across which 
Cottius constructed a road, which became the chief means of com¬ 
munication between Italy and Gaul. (3) Alpes Graiae, also Saltus 
Graius (the name is probably Celtic, and has nothing to do with 
Greece), the Graian Alps, from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard 
inclusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (le Cramont) and the 
Centronicae Alpes, apparently the Little St. Bernard and the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. The Little St. Bernard, which is sometimes 
called Alpis Graia, is probably the pass by which Hannibal crossed 
the Alps; the road over it, which was improved by Augustus, led to 
Augusta (Aosta) in the territory of the Salassi. (4) Alpes Penninae, 
the Pennine Alps, from the Great St. Bernard to the Simplon 
inclusive, the highest portion of the chain, including Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervin. The Great St. Bernard was called 
M. Pennius, and on its summit the inhabitants worshipped a deity, 
whom the Romans called Jupiter Penninus. The name is probably 
derived from the Celtic pen, “ a height.” (5) Alpes Lkpontiorum or 
Lepontiab, the Lepontian or Helvetian Alps, from the Simplon to the 
St. Gothard. (6) Alpes Rhaeticae, the Rhaetian Alps, from the St. 
Gothard to the Orteler by the pass of the Stelvio. M. Adula is 
usually supposed to be the«St. Gothard. (7) Alpes Tridentinae, the 
mountains of southern Tyrol, in which the AthSsis (Adige) rises, 
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with the pass of the Brenner. (8) Alpbs Noricab, the Noric Alps , 
N.E. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising the mountains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Salzburg. (9) Alpes Carnicab, the Carnic Alps, E. of 
the Tridentine, and S. of the Noric, to Mount Terglu. (10) Alpbs 
Julias, the Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to the commencement of 
the Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are known by the name 
of the AJpes Dalmaticae, further north by the name of the Alpes 
Pannonicae. The Alpes J uliae were so called because Julius Caesar 
or Augustus constructed roads across^ them : they are also called 
Alpes Venetae. 

Alph£sIboea, daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon. 
See Alcmaeon. 

Alpheus, the chief river of Peloponnesus, rising in the 
S.E. of Arcadia, flowing through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falling into the Ionian Sea. In some parts of its course 
the river flows under ground; and this subterranean descent gave 
rise to the story about the river-god Alpheus and the nymph Arethusa. 
The latter, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by Artemis into the 
fountain of Arethusa in the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, but the 
god continued to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle 
his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. 

AlsIum, one of the most ancient Etruscan towns on the 

coast near Caere, and a Roman colony after the first Punic war. 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius, wife of Oeneus, and mother 
of Meleager, upon whose death she killed herself. 

AltInum, a wealthy town of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, 
it the mouth of the river Silis, and the chief emporium for all the 
goods which were sent from southern Italy to the countries of the 
north. 

Altis, the sacred grove, near Olympia, where the games 

were held. 

Alus or Halus, a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly,' at the 
extremity of M. Othrys. 

Al^attEs, king of Lydia, b.c. 617-560, succeeded his 
father Sadyattes, and was himself succeeded by his son Croesus. The 
tomb of Alyattes, N. of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, which con¬ 
sisted of a large mound of earth, raised upon a foundation of great 
stones, still exists. It is nearly a mile in circumference. 

AlyzIa or AlyzEa, a town in Acarnania near the sea 
opposite Leucas, with a harbour and a temple both sacred to 
Hercules. 

AmalthEa, the nurse of the infant Zeus in Crete, was 

according to some traditions the goat which suckled Zeus, and was 
rewarded by being placed among the stars. According to others 
Amalthea was a nymph, who fed Zeus with the milk of a goat. 
When this goat broke off one of her horns, Amalthea filled it with 
fresh herbs and gave it to Zeus, who placed it among the stars. 
According to other accounts Zeus himself broke off one of the horns 
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of the goat, and endowed it with the wonderful power of becoming 
filled with whatever the possessor might wish. Hence this horn was 
commonly called the horn of plenty or cornucopia: and it was used 
in later times as the symbol of plenty in general. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of Atticus in Epirus, 

perhaps originally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which Atticus 
converted into a beautiful summer retreat. Cicero, in imitation, 
constructed a similar retreat on his estate at Arpinum. 

Amanus, a branch of Mt. Taurus, which runs from the head 
of the Gulf of Issus N.E. to the principal chain, dividing Syria from 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. Its inhabitants were wild banditti. 

Amardi or Mardi, a powerful, warlike, and predatory tribe 
who dwelt on the S. shore of the Caspian sea. 

Amarynthus, a town in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretria, with 

a celebrated temple of Artemis, who was hence called Amarynthia or 
Amarysia. 

Amasenus, a small river in Latium, which, after being 
joined by the Ufens, falls into the sea between Circeii and Terracina, 
though the greater part of its waters are lost in the Pontine marshes. 

AmasIa, the capital of the kings of Pontus. It was the 
birthplace of Mithridates the Great and of the geographer Strabo. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, b.c. 570-526. During his long 

reign Egypt was in a very prosperous condition ; and the Greeks were 
brought into much closer intercourse with the Egyptians than had 
existed previously. 

Amastris. i. Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I. 
—2. Also called Amastrine, niece of Darius, the last king of Persia.— 
3. A city on the coast of Paphlagonia. 

Amata, wife of * king Latinus and mother of Lavinia, 

opposed Lavinia being given in marriage to Aeneas, because she had 
already promised her to Turnus. When she heard that Turnus had 
fallen in battle, she hanged herself. 

Amathus, an ancient town on the S. coast of Cyprus, with a 

celebrated temple of Aphrodite, who was hence called Amathusla. 
There were copper-mines in the neighbourhood of the town. 

Amazones and AMAzdNinES (a Greek word = breastless), a 
mythical race of warlike females, are said to have come from the 
Caucasus, and to have settled in Asia Minor. They were governed 
by a queen, and the female children had their right breasts cut off 
that they might use the bow with more ease. They constantly occur 
in Greek mythology and in ancient works of art. [Hercules.] In 
the reign of Theseus they invaded Attica. Towards the end of the 
Trojan war, they came, under their queen Penthesilea, to the assist¬ 
ance of Priam ; but she was killed by Achilles. (See Fig. 8.) 

Ambarvalia, an Italian festival of blessing the crops. [Suppi.j 

Amb?6rix, a chief of the Eburones in Gaul, who cut to 
pieces the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, b.c. 54. 
c 495 
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AmbItus, in Rome, the candidature for a public office. 

AmbrAcIa (Arta) t a town on the left bank of the Arachthus, 
N. of the Ambracian gulf, was originally included in Acarnania, but 
afterwards in Epirus. It was colonised by the Corinthians about 
b.c. 660. Pyrrhus made it the capital of his kingdom, and adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. At a later time it joined the 
Aetolian League, was taken by the Romans in b.c. 189, and stripped 
of its works of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to the new 
city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus after the battle of Actium, 
b.c. 31. 

AmbracIus Sinus (G. of Arta), a gulf of the Ionian sea 
between Epirus and Acarnania. 

Ambrones, a Celtic people, who joined the Cimbri and 

Teutoni in their invasion of the Roman dominions, and were defeated 
by Marius near Aquae Sextiae ( Aix ) in B.c. 102. 

Ambrosia, the food of the gods, as nectar was their drink. 

AmbrYsus or AmphrYsus, a town in Phocis, S. of M. 
Parnassus. 

Am£nanus, a river in Sicily near Catana, only flowed 
occasionally. 

AM&RfA, an ancient town in Umbria, and a municipium, the 
birthplace of Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situated in a 
district rich in vines. 

AmerI6la, a town in the land of the Sabines, destroyed by 

the Romans. 

AmestrXtus, a town in the N. of Sicily not far from the coast. 

AmIda, a city in Sophene (Armenia Major) on the upper 
Tigris. 

AmIsIa or AmIsIus (Ems), a river in northern Germany. 

AmIsus, a large city on the coast of Pontus, on a bay of the 
Euxine Sea, called after it (Amisenus Sinus). Mithridates enlarged 
it, and made it one of his residences. 

AmTternum, one of the most ancient towns of the Sabines, 
the birthplace of the historian Sallust. 

AmmIanus MarcellInus, the last of the great Roman 

historians, by birth a Greek, and a native of Syrian Antioch, served 
among the imperial bodyguards. He attended the emperor Julian 
in his campaign against the Persians (a.d, 363). He wrote a history 
of the Roman empire, of which 18 books are extant, embracing the 
period from a.d. 353, to the death of Valens, 378. His style is harsh 
and inflated; but his accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality deserve praise. 
[English translation in Bohn’s Classical Library. For an account of 
Ammianus, cf. Glover, Life and ’ Letters in the Fourth Century.] 

Ammon, an Egyptian divinity ( Atnun ), whom the Greeks 
Identified with Zeus, and the Romans with Jupiter. He possessed a 
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celebrated temple and oracle in the oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) in 
the Libyan desert, which was visited by Alexander the Great, who 
was hailed by the obsequious priests as very son of the god. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in the religion of the 
Romans, who only translate the Greek name Eros into Amor. 
[Eros.J 

Amorgus, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, the birth¬ 
place of Simonides, and under the Roman emperors a place of 
banishment. 

Ampe;lusia, the promontory at the W. end of the African 
coast of the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar). 

Amphiaraus, son of Oi'cles and Hypermnestra, a great 
prophet and hero at Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the sister of 
Adrastus, he was the father of Alcmaeon, Amphilochus, Eurydice, 
and Demonassa. He joined Adrastus in the expedition against 
Thebes, although he foresaw its fatal termination, through the per¬ 
suasions of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to persuade her 
husband by the necklace of Harmonia, which Polynices had given 
her. On leaving Argos he enjoined his sons to punish their mother 
for his death. During the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus fought 
bravely, but could not escape his fate. Pursued by Periclymenus, he 
fled towards the river Ismenius, and the earth swallowed up the pious 
prophet together with his chariot, before he was overtaken by his 
enemy. He was made immortal, and was worshipped as a hero. 
His oracle between Potniae and Thebes, where he was said to have 
been swallowed up, enjoyed great celebrity for the interpretation of 
dreams. 

Amphiclea, a town in the N. of Phocis. 

Amphict^on, son of Deucalion and Fyrrha, believed to 

have been the founder of the Amphictyonic council. 

Amphictyonic League, in Greece, a famous union pledged 

to observe and enforce certain intertribal principles of right. It met 
twice each year, and deputies came from all the states involved. 
The Council lasted into Roman imperial times.—See Bury’s History 
of Greece , passim. 

AmphTloch!a, the country of the Amphilochi, an Epirot 
race, at the E. end of the Ambracian gulf. [Amphilochus.] 
Amph!l6chus, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, and 

brother of Alcmaeon. He took part in the expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, assisted his brother in the murder of their mother 
[Alcmaeon], and afterwards fought against Troy. Like his father 
he was a celebrated seer. He was killed in single combat by Mopsus, 
who was also a seer. 

AmphIon, son of Zeus and Antiope, and twin-brother of 
Zethus. They were born on Mt. Cithaeron, and grew up among the 
shepherds. Having become acquainted with their origin they marched 
against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, the husband of their mother 
Antiope, who had married Dirce in her stead. They took the city, and 
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killed Lycus and Dirce because they had treated Antiope with great 
cruelty. They put Dirce to death by tying her to a bull, who dragged 
her about till she perished; and they then threw her body into a 
fountain, which was from this time called the fountain of Dirce. After 
they had obtained possession of Thebes, they fortified it by a wall. 
Amphion had received a lyre from the god Ilermes, on which he 
played with such magic skill, that the stones moved of their own 
accord and formed the wall. Amphion afterwards married Niobe, 
who bore him many sons and daughters, all of whom were killed by 
Apollo, whereupon he put an end to his own iife. [Niobe.] 

AmphTp6lis, a town in Macedonia on the eastern bank of 
the Strymon, about 3 miles from the sea. The Strymon flowed almost 
round the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its name Amphi- 
polis. It was originally called Ennea Hodoi, the “Nine Ways,” 
and belonged to the Edonians, a Thracian people. It was colonised 
by the Athenians in b.c. 437, who drove the Edonians out of the 
place. It was one of the most important of the Athenian possessions 
in the N. of the Aegaean Sea. Hence their indignation when it fell 
into the hands of Brasidas (424) and of Philip (358). 

Amphissa, one of the chief towns on the borders of Phocis, 
7 miles from Delphi. In consequence of the Sacred War declared 
against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, the town was destroyed by 
Philip, B.c. 338, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Amphitheatron, a circular theatre, designed for gladia¬ 
torial and other contests. The most famous of these buildings was 
the Colosseum at Rome. See especially Friedlander, Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire [E.T.], vol. ii. pp. 1-130. (See Fig. 9.) 

AmphItrItE, a Nereid or an Oceanid, wife of the god 
Poseidon and goddess of the sea, especially of the Mediterranean. 
She was the mother of Triton. 

AmphItr^on or AmphItrOo, son of Alcaeus and Hippo- 
nome, and wife of Alcmene. Hercules, the son of Zeus and Alcmene, is 
called Amphltryonlddes in allusion to his reputed father. Arriphitryon 
fell in a war against Erginus, king of the Minyans. 

Amph6ra, a 2 -handled clay vessel, big-bellied, designed to 
hold oil, honey, wine, or water. Held between 7 and 8 gallons. 
(See Fig. ix.)— Cf. H. B. W alters, The Art of the Greeks. 

Ampsanctus or Amsanctus Lacus, a small lake in Samnium 

near Aeculanum, from which mephitic vapours arose. Hence it was 
regarded as an entrance to the lower world. 

AmpYcus, father of the famous seer Mopsus. 

AmCtlIus. [Romulus.] 

AmYclae. 1 . An ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, 
2} miles S.E. of Sparta. It is said to have been the abode of Tyn- 
darus, and of Castor and Pollux, who are hence called Amyclaei Fratres. 
After the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the Achaeans 
maintained themselves in Amyclae for a long time; but it was at 
length taken and destroyed by the Lacedaemonians under Teleclus. 
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Amvclae continued memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
celebrated at the place annually, and by the colossal statue of Apollo, 
who was hence called Amyclaeus. —2. An ancient town of Latium. 
The inhabitants were said to have deserted it on account of its being 
infested by serpents ; whence Virgil speaks of tacitae Amyclae. 

Amvci.Tdes, a name of Hyacinthus, as the son of Amyclas, 
the founder of Amyclae. 

Amicus, son of the god Poseidon, king ot the Bebryces, 
celebrated for his skill in boxing. He used to challenge strangers to 
box with him and slay them ; but when the Argonauts came to hii 
dominions, Pollux killed him in a boxing-match. 

AmYmone, one of the 50 daughters of Danaus. The 

fountain of Amymone in Argolis was called after her. 

Amyntas. i. King of Macedonia, reigned from about 
b.c. 540 to 500.—2. King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 


Amyntor, king of the Dolopes, and father of Phoenix, who 
is hence called Amyntdrldes. [Phoenix.] 

Am^thaSn, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, who 
i« hence called Amythddtilus. 

Anaces or Anactf.s, i.e. “the Kings,” a name frequently 

given to Castor and Pollux. 

Anacharsis, a Scythian of princely rank, left his native 

country in pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens, about b.c. 594. 
He became acquainted with Solon, and by his talents and acute 
observations, he excited general admiration. He was killed by his 
brother Saulius on his return to his native country. The letters which 
go under his name are spurious. 


at Samos, under the patronage of Polycrates. After the death of 
Polycrates, he went to Athens at the invitation of the tyrant Hippar¬ 
chus. He died at the age of 85. Of his poems only a few genuine 
fragments have come down to us ; for the “ Odes ” attributed to him 
are spurious. In his poem* he celebrates the praises of love and 
wine. 

Anact6rium, a town in Acnmania. 

AnagnIa, the chief town of the Hernici in Latium, and 
subsequently both a municipium and a Roman colony. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, Anagtiinum (sc. praedium). 

Anapus. i. A river in Acarnania, flowing into the 

Achelous.—«. A river in Sicily. 
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Anas ( Guadiana ), one of the chief rivers of Spain, forming 

the boundary belwecn Lusitania and Baetica, and flowing into the 
ocean by two mouths (now only one). 

AnaxAgc 5 ras, a celebrated Greek philosopher of the Ionian 
school, was born at Clazomenae in Ionia, b.c. 500. He gave up his 
property to his relations, as he intended to devote his life to higher 
ends, and went to Athens at the age of 20; here he remained 30 years, 
and became the intimate friend and teacher of Euripides and Pericles. 
His doctrines gave offence to the religious feelings of the Athenians; 
and he was accused of impiety, 450. It was only through the elo¬ 
quence of Pericles that he was not put to death ; but he was sentenced 
to pay a fine and to quit Athens. He retired to Lampsaeus, where 
he died in 428, at the age of 72. He taught that a supreme intel¬ 
ligence (voDs) was the cause of all things.—Consult Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy, chap. vi. 

AnaxandrIdes, king of Sparta, reigned from about b.c. 560 

to 520. Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, the 
ephors made him take with her a second. By her he had Cleomenes. 

Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, of the school of 
Democritus, accompanied Alexander into Asia (b.c. 334). After the 
death of Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was thrown by shipwreck into 
the power of Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, to whom he had given 
offence, and who had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

AnaxXrEte, a maiden of Cyprus, treated her lover Iphis 
with such haughtiness that he hung himself at her door. She looked 
with indifference at the funeral of the youth, but Venus changed her 
into a stone statue. 

AnaxImander, of Miletus, was born b.c. 610, and died 
547, in his 64th year. He was one of the earliest philosophers of the 
Ionian school, and the immediate successor of Thales, its first founder. 
As a philosopher, he maintained that the Infinite {rb tnrupov) was the 
primary source of all things. 1 

AnaxImenes, of Miletus, the third in the series of Ionian 

philosophers, flourished about B.c. 544 ; but as he was the teacher of 
Anaxagoras, B.c. 480, he must have lived to a great age. He con¬ 
sidered air to be the first cause of all things.—See Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy, chap. vi. 

Ancaeus. i. Son of the Arcadian Lycurgus, and father 

of Agapenor. He was one of the Argonauts, and was killed by the 
Calydonian boar.—2. Son of the god Poseidon and Astypalaea, also 
one of the Argonauts, and the helmsman of the ship Argo after the 
death of Tiphys. 

AnchTale and -lus. i. A town in Thrace, on the Black 
Sea, on the borders of Moesia.—2. An ancient city of Cilicia, W. of 
the Cydnus near the coast, said to have been built by Sardanapalus. 

AnchIsEs, son of Capys and Themis, the daughter of Ilus, 
and king of Dardanus on Mount Ida. In beauty he equalled the 
Immortal gods, and was beloved by Aphrodite, by whom he became 
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the father of Aeneas, who is hence called Anchistfides. Having 
boasted of his intercourse with the goddess, he was struck by a flash 
of lightning, which deprived him of his sight. On the capture of 
Troy by the Greeks, Aeneas carried his father on his shoulders from 
the burning city. See the 2nd Aeneid of Virgil. He died soon after 
the arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on mount Ervx. 

AncIle, a sacred shield, said to have fallen from heaven in 
Numa’s reign. There was a prophecy that the destiny of Rome was 
bound up with it, and, to avoid theft, eleven other similar shields were 
made like it, and their custody entrusted to a college of priests. 

Ancona or Ancon, a town in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, 
lying in a bend of the coast between two promontories, and hence 
called Ancon, or an “elbow.” It was built by the Syracusans in the 
time of the elder Dionysius, b.c. 392. The Romans made it a colony. 
It possessed an excellent harbour, completed by Trajan. 

Ancus MarcYus, fourth king of Rome, reigned 24 years, b.c. 
640-616, and is said to have been the son of Numa’s daughter. He 
took many Latin towns, transported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Aventine to dwell on : these conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs. He was succeeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

AncVra. r. A city of Galatia in Asia Minor. When 
Augustus recorded the chief events of his life on bronze tablets at 
Rome, the citizens of Ancyra had a copy made, which was cut on 
marble blocks and placed at Ancyra in a temple dedicated to Augustus 
and Rome. This inscription is still extant, and called the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum. —The student should consult Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, vol. i. pp. 384-387. 

AndocHdes, one of the 10 Attic orators, was born at Athens 
in b.c. 467. He belonged to a noble family, and was a supporter of 
the oligarchical party at Athens. In 415 he became involved in the 
charge brought against Alcibiades of having mutilated the Hermae, 
and was thrown into prison; but he recovered his liberty by denouncing 
the real or pretended perpetrators of the crime. He was four times 
banished from Athens, and died in exile. The most famous of his 
extant speeches is the De Mysteriis. He was a vigorous speaker, of 
quick native wit.—See Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. i. 

Andraemon. i. Husband of Gorge, daughter of Oeneus, 
king of Calydon in Aetolia, whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, 
who is hence called Andraemonidcs. —2. Son of Oxylus, and husband 
of Dryope, who was mother of Amphissus by Apollo. 

Androclus or -cles, the slave of a Roman consul, was 
sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the circus; but a lion, 
which had been let loose upon him, exhibited signs of recognition, 
and began licking him. Upon inquiry it appeared that Androclus had 
run away from his master in Africa; and that having taken refuge in 
a cave, a lion entered, went up to him, and held out his paw. Andro¬ 
clus extracted a large thorn which had entered it. Henceforth they 
lived together for some time, the lion catering for his benefactor. But 
at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus left the cave, was appre- 
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hended by some soldiers, brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the lion, which he used 
to lead about the city. 

Androg£os or Androg£us, son of Minos and Pasiphae, 
conquered all his opponents in the games of the Panathenaea at 
Athens, and was in consequence slain at the instigation of Aegeus. 
Minos made war on the Athenians to avenge the death of his son, 
and compelled them to send every year to Crete 7 youths and 7 
damsels to be devoured by the Minotaur. The victims were chosen by 
lot. From this shameful tribute they were delivered by Theseus. 
Aridrogeos was worshipped (at a later period) by Athens as a hero, 
and an altar erected to him (Pausan. i. 1, §4). For the legend of his 
resurrection by Aesculapius, see Prop, ii., 1. 

•Andromache or Anpromacha, wife of Hector, by whom 
she had a son Scamandrius (Astvanax). On the taking of Troy her 
son was hurled from the walls of the city, and she herself fell to the 
6hare of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who took her to Epirus. 
She afterwards married Hclfinus, a brother of Hector. 

Andr£>m£da or Andromede, daughter of Cepheus, king of 
Aethiopia, and Cassiopea. In consequence of her mother boasting that 
the beauty of her daughter surpassed that of the Nereids, Poseidon 
sent a sea-monster to lay waste the country. The oracle of Ammon 
promised deliverance if Andromeda was given up to the monster; and 
Cepheus was obliged to chain his daughter to a rock. Here she was 
found and saved by Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained her 
as his wife. She had been previously promised to Phineus, and this 
gave rise to the famous fight of Phineus and Perseus at the wedding, 
in which the former and all his associates were slain. After her 
death, she was placed among the stars.—See the story as told in 
Kingsley's Heroes. 

Anpronicus LTvIus. [Livius.] 

Andros, one of the largest islands of the Cyclades, S.E. of 

Euboea. It was celebrated for its wine, whence the whole island was 
regarded as sacred to Dionysus. 

AndrStion, an Athenian historian, and pupil of Isocrates. 

Angu or Anglii, a German people on the left bank of the 
Elbe, who passed over with the Saxons into Britain, which was called 
after them England. [Saxones.] Some of them appear to have 
settled in Angeln in Schleswig. 

AnTgrus, a small river, the Minyeius of Homer, flowing into 
the Ionian sea. 

AnTo, a river which, after receiving the brook Digentia, 
forms at Tibur beautiful water-falls, and flows into the Tiber, 3 miles 
above Rome. The water of the Anio was conveyed to Rome by two 
Aqueducts, the Anio vetus and Anio novus. 

AnIus, son of Apollo by Creusa, and priest of Apollo at 
Delos. By Drybpe he had three daughters, to whom Dionysus gave 
the power of producing at will any quantity of wine, corn, and oil,— 
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whence they were called Oenotrdpae. With these necessaries they 
are said to have supplied the Greeks during the first 9 years of the 
Trojan war. 

Anna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. After the 
death of the latter she fled from Carthage to Italy, where she was 
kindly received by Aeneas Here she excited the jealousy of Lavinia, 
and being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and threw herself into 
the river Numicius. Henceforth she was worshipped as the nymph 
of that river under the name of Anna Perenna. 

Annales, year-books, a record of important events at Rome. 
AnnIus Milo. [Milo.] 

Antaeus, son of Poseidon and Ge (Earth), a mighty giant, 
whose strength was invincible so long as he remained in contact with 
his mother earth. Hercules discovered the source of his strength, 
lifted him from the earth, and crushed him in the air. 

AntalcIdas, a Spartan, son of Leon, is chiefly known by the 
celebrated treaty concluded with Persia in b.c. 387, usually called the 
Peace of Antalcidas since it was the fruit of his diplomacy. Accord¬ 
ing to this treaty all the Greek cities in Asia Minor were to belong to 
the Persian king : the Athenians were allowed to retain only Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros; and all the other Greek cities were to be 
independent. 

Antenor, a Trojan, son of Aesyetes and Cleomestra, and 
husband of Theano. He was one of the wisest among the elders at 
Troy ; he received Menelaus and Ulysses into his house when they 
came to Troy as ambassadors; and he advised his fellow-citizens to 
restore Helen to Menelaus. On the capture of Troy, Antenor was 
spared by the Greeks. His history after this event is told differently. 
Some relate that he went with the Heneti to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where he founded Patavium. His sons and descendants were 
called Antendrldae. 

Ant£ros, brother of Eros, the god of love. 

AnthedOn, a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast 
of the Euboean sea, said to have derived its name from Anthedon, son 
of Glaucus, who was here changed into a god. 

Anthestkria, a feast at Athens, in honour of Dionysus, the 
wine-god. 

Anticlea, daughter of Autolycus, wife of Laertes, and 
mother of Ulysses, died of grief at the long absence of her son. It is 
said that before marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate terms with 
Sisyphus; whence Ulysses is sometimes called a son of Sisyphus. 

AntIcvra, a town in Thessaly, on the Spercheus, not far 
from its mouth. The town was celebrated for hellebore, the chief remedy 
in antiquity for madness : hence the proverb Navi gift Anticyram 
( = let him sail to Anticyra), when a person acted senselessly. 

Ant!g6n£, daughter of Oedipus by his mother Jocaste, and 

sister of Ismene and of Eteocles and Polynlces. In the tragic story of 
* C 495 
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Oedipus, Antigone appears as a noble maiden, with a truly heroic 
attachment to her father and brothers. When Oedipus had put out 
his eyes, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by 
Antigone, who remained with him till he died in Colonus, and then 
returned to Thebes. After her two brothers had killed each other in 
battle, and Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow Polynices to 
be buried, Antigone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the body of her 
brother. Creon thereupon ordered her to be shut up in a subterraneous 
cave, where she killed herself. Her lover Haemon, the son of Creon, 
killed himself by her side.—See the play of Sophocles, The Antigone. 

Antig6nea and -Ia. i. A town in Epirus (Illyricum), at the 
junction of a tributary with the Aous, and near a narrow pass of the 
Acroceraunian mountains.—2. A town on the Orontes in Syria, founded 
by Antigonus as the capital of his empire (b.c. 306), but most of its 
inhabitants were transferred by Seleucus to Antiochia, which was 
built in its neighbourhood. 

Anthology ( Anthologia ), a collection of short poems (in 
Greek) by various writers.—See Mackail, Introduction to his Select 
Poems from the Greek Anthology (2nd edit.); Symonds, The Greek 
Poets , vol. ii. chap. xxii. [ See Supplement .] 

AntIg6nus. i. King of Asia, surnamed the One-eyed, son 
of Philip of Elymiotis, and father of Demetrius Poliorcetes by Stra- 
tonice. He was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, and in the 
division of the empire after the death of the latter (b.c. 323), he 
received the provinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia. 
On the death of the regent Antipater in 319, he aspired to the sove¬ 
reignty of Asia. In 316, he defeated and put Eumenes to death, after 
a struggle of nearly 3 years. He afterwards carried on war, with 
varying success, against Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysi* 
machus. After the defeat of Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assumed 
the title of king, and his example was followed by Ptolemy, Lysi- 
machus, and Seleucus. Antigonus and his son Demetrius were at 
length defeated by Lysimachus at the decisive battle of Ipsus in 
Phrygia, in 301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the 81st year of his 
age.— 2. Gonatas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and grandson of the 
preceding. He assumed the title of king of Macedonia after his 
father’s death in Asia in 283, but he did not obtain possession of the 
throne till 277. He was driven out of his kingdom by Pyrrhus of 
Epirus in 273, but recovered it in the following year. He died in 
239. He was succeeded by Demetrius II. His surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonnos or Gonni in Thessaly ; but some think 
that it is a Macedonian word. See Tarn’s monograph (1913) on this 
philosopher-king.—3. Doson (so celled because he was always about 
to give but never did), son of Demetrius of Cyrene, and grandson 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes. On the death of Demetrius II. in 229, he 
was left guardian of his son Philip, but he married the widow of 
Demetrius, and became king of Macedonia himself. He supported 
Aratus and the Achaean League against Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
whom he defeated at Sellasia in 221, and took Sparta. He died in 220. 

AntIlIbAnus, a mountain on the confines of Palestine, 

Phoenicia, and Syria, parallel to Libanus, which it exceeds in height. 
Its highest summit is M. Hermon. 
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AntIl6chus, son of Nestor, accompanied his father to Troy, 

and distinguished himself by his bravery. He was slain before Troy 
by Memnon the Ethiopian. 

Ant!mAchus, a Greek epic and elegiac poet, flourished 

towards the end of the Peloponnesian war ; his chief work was an epic 
poem culled Thebais. His works exist only in fragments. 

AntIno6polis, a splendid city, built by Hadrian, in memory 
of his favourite Antinous, on the E. bank of the Nile. 

AntInous. 1. One of the suitors of Penelope; slain by 
Ulysses.—2. A youth of extraordinary beauty, born at Claudiopolis in 
Bithynia, was the favourite of the Emperor Hadrian, an<f his com- 
panion in all his journeys. He was drowned in the Nile, a.d. 122. 
The grief of the emperor knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous 
amongst the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him at Mantinea, 
and founded the city of Antinoopolis in honour of him. 

AntiSchIa and -£a. The capital of the Greek kingdom of 
Syria, and long the chief city of Asia, stood on the left bank of the 
Orontes, about 20 miles from the sea, in a beautiful valley. It was 
built by Seleucus Nicator, about b.c. 300, who called it Ajitiochia in 
honour of his father Antiochus, and peopled it chiefly from the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Antigonia. It was one of the earliest strongholds of 
the Christian faith; the first place where the Christian name was used 
(Acts xi. 26) ; and the see of one of the four chief bishops, who were 
called Patriarchs. 2. A. ad Maf.anprum, a city of Caria, on the 
Maeander, built by Antiochus I. Soter on the site of the old city of 
Pythopolis.—3. A city on the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia; built by 
colonists from Magnesia; made a colony under Augustus, and called 
Caesarea.—The other cities of the name of Antioch are better known 
under other designations. 

AntIochus. I. Kings of Syria. — t. Soter (reigned b.c. 
280-261). was the son of Seleucus I., the founderof the Syrian kingdom 
of the Seleucidae. He married his step-mother Stratonlce, with whom 
lie fell violently in love, and whom his father surrendered to him. He 
fell in battle against the Gauls in 261.—2. Theos (b.c. 261-246), son 
and successor of No. 1. The Milesians gave him his surname of Theos, 
because he delivered them from their tyrant, Timarchus. He carried 
on war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, which was brought 
to a close by his putting awav his wife Laodfce, and marrying Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptolemy. After the death of Ptolemy, he recalled 
Laodfce, but in revenge for the insult she had received, she caused 
Antiochus and Berenice to be murdered. He was succeeded by his son 
Seleucus Callinicus. His younger son Antiochus Hierax also assumed 
the crown, and carried on war some years with his brother. [Seleucus 
Il.j.—3. The Great (b.c. 223-187), son and successor of Seleucus Cal. 
Tlnicus. He carried on war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, 
in order to obtain Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was 
obliged to cede these provinces to Ptolemy, in consequence of his defeat 
at the battle of Raphia near Gaza, in 217. He was afterwards engaged 
for 7 years (212-205) in an attempt to regain the eastern provinces of 
Asia, which had revolted during the reign of Antiochus II.; but though 
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he met with great success, he found it hopeless to effect the subjugation 
of the Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded a 
peace with them. In 198 he conquered Palestine and Coele-Syria, 
which he afterwards gave as a dowry with his daughter Cleopatra 
upon her marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. He afterwards became 
involved in hostilities with the Romans, and was urged by Hannibal, 
who arrived at his court, to invade Italy without loss of time ; but 
Antiochus did not follow his advice. In 192 he crossed over into 
Greece; and in 191 he was defeated by the Romans at Thermopylae, 
and compelled to return to Asia. In 190 he was again defeated by the 
Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia, and com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace, which was granted in 188, on condition of his 
ceding all his dominions E. of Mount Taurus, and paying 15,000 
Euboic talents. In order to raise the money to pay the Romans, he 
attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was killed by the people of 
the place (187). He was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator.— 
4. Epiphanes (b.c. 175-164), son of Antiochus III., succeeded his 
brother Seleucus Philopator in 175. He carried on war against Egypt 
(171-168) with great success, and he was preparing to lay siege to 
Alexandria in 168, when the Romans compelled him to retire. He 
endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion and to introduce the wor¬ 
ship of the Greek divinities ; but this attempt led to a rising of the 
Jewish people, under Mattathias and his heroic sons the Maccabees, 
which Antiochus was unable to put down. He attempted to plunder a 
temple in Elymais in 164, but he was repulsed, and died shortly after¬ 
wards in a state of raving madness, which the Jews and Greeks equally 
attributed to his sacrilegious crimes. His subjects gave him the name 
of Epitn&nes (the “madman”) in parody of Epiph&nes. —5. Eupator 
(b.c. 164-162), son and successor of Epiphanes, was 9 years old at his 
father’s death. He was dethroned and put to death by Demetrius Soter, 
the son of Seleucus Philopator.—6. Tiieos, son of Alexander Balas. 
He was brought forward as a claimant to the crown in 144, against 
Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon, but he was murdered by the latter, 
who ascended the throne himself in 142.— 7. Sidetes (b.c. 137-128), so 
called from Side, in Pamphylia, where he was brought up, younger 
son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Tryphon. He was defeated and 
slain in battle by the Parthians in 128.—8. Grypus, or Hook-nosed 
(b.c. 125-96), second son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. He 
carried on war for some years with his half-brother, A. IX. Cyzicenus. 
At length, in 112, the two brothers agreed to share the kingdom between 
them, A. Cyzicenus having Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus 
the remainder of the provinces. Grypus was assassinated in 96.—9. 
Cyzicenus, from Cyzicus, where he was brought up, brother of No. 8, 
reigned over Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 112-96, but fell in 
battle in 95 against Seleucus Epiphanes, son of A. VIII. Grypus.—10. 
Eusebes, son of Cyzicenus. defeated Seleucus Epiphanes, and main¬ 
tained the throne against the brothers of Seleucus. He succeeded his 
father in 95.—11. Epiphanes, son of Grypus and brother of Seleucus 
Epiphanes, carried on war against Eusebes, but was defeated by the 
latter, and drowned in the river Orontes.—12. Dionysus, brother of 
No. 11, held the crown for a short time, but fell in battle against 
Aretas, king of the Arabians. The Syrians, worn out with the civil 
broils of the Seleucidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, who united Syria to his own dominions in 83, and held it 
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till his defeat by the Romans in 69.— 13. Asiaticus, son of Eusobes, 
became king of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus in 69 ; but 
he was deprived of it in 65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
province. In this year the Seleucidae ceased to reign. 

II. Kings of Commagene. —1. Made an alliance with the Romans, 
about r.c. 64. He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, and was attacked 
by Antony in 38. He was succeeded by Mithridates I. about 31.-—2. 
Succeeded Mithridates I., and was put to death at Rome by Augustus 
in 29.—3. Succeeded Mithridates II., and died in a.d. 17. Upon his 
death, Commagene became a Roman province, and remained so till 

a. d. 38.—4. Surnained Epiphanes, received his paternal dominion from 
Caligula in a.d. 38. He assisted the Romans in their wars against 
the Parthians under Nero, and against the Jews under Vespasian. 
In 72, he was accused of conspiring with the Parthians against the 
Romans, was deprived of his kingdom, and retired to Rome, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. 

III. — Literary. — Of Ascalon, the founder of the fifth Academy, was 
a friend of Lucullus and the teacher of Cicero during his studies at 
Athens (b.c. 79). 

Antiope. i. Mother, by Zeus, of Amphion and Zethus. 
For details see Amphion. —2. An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife of 
Theseus, and mother of Hippolytus. 

Anti pater. 1. The Macedonian, an officer greatly trusted 
by Philip and Alexander the Great, was left by the latter regent in 
Macedonia, when he crossed over into Asia in b.c. 334. On the death 
of Alexander (323), Antipater, in conjunction with Craterus, carried 
on war against the Greeks, who endeavoured to recover their inde¬ 
pendence. This war, usually called the Lamian war, from Lamia, 
where Antipater was besieged in 323, was terminated by Antipater’s 
victory over the confederates at Crannon in 322. This was followed by 
the submission of Athens and the death of Demosthenes. Antipater 
died in 319, after appointing Polysperchon regent, and his own son 
Cassander to a subordinate position.—2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander and Thessalonfca. He and his brother 
Alexander quarrelled for the possession of Macedonia, and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes availed himself of their dissensions to obtain the kingdom, 
and to put to death the two brothers.—3. Father of Herod the Great, 
son of a noble Idumaean of the same name, espoused the cause of 
Hyrcanus against his brother Aristobulus. He was appointed by 
Caesar in B.c. 47 procurator of Judaea, which appointment he held till 
his death in 43, when he was poisoned.—4. Eldest son of Herod the 
Great by his first wife, conspired against his father’s life, and was 
executed five days before Herod’s death.—5. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, the successor of Diogenes and the teacher of Panaetius, about 

b. c. 144. 

AntTpater, L. Caelius, a Roman historian, and a con¬ 
temporary of C. Gracchus (b.c. 123), wrote Annales, which contained 
a valuable account of the second Punic war. 

AntJpatrJa, a town in lilyricum on the borders of Mace¬ 
donia, on the Apsus. 
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AntiphanEs, the most important author (with Alexis) of 

the Attic middle comedy. 

AntJphAtes, king of the mythical Laestrygones in Sicily, 
who are represented as giants and cannibals. They destroyed n of the 
ships of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel. 

AntIph!lus, of Egypt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 

Apelles, painted for Philip and Alexander the Great. 

Ant!ph 6 n, the most ancient of the 10 Attic orators, born 
B.c. 480. He belonged to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took 
an active part in the establishment of the government of the Four 
Hundred (b.c. 411), after the overthrow of which he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and put to death. Antiphon introduced great im¬ 
provements in public speaking ; he opened a school in which he taught 
rhetoric, and the historian Thucydides was one of his pupils. The 
orations which he composed were written for others; and the only time 
that he spoke in public himself was when he was accused and con¬ 
demned to death. This speech is now lost. We still possess 15 of his 
orations.—See Jebb’s Attic Orators for detailed information. 

Antissa, a town in Lesbos, on the W. coast between 
Methymna and the promontory Sigrium, was originally on a small 
island opposite Lesbos, which was afterwards united with Lesbos. 

Antisthenes, an Athenian, founder of the sect of the Cynic 
philosophers. In his youth he fought at Tanagra (b.c. 426), and was a 
disciple first of Gorgias and then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, 
and at whose death he was present. He died at Athens, at the age of 
70. He taught in the Cynosarges, a gymnasium for the use of 
Athenians born of foreign mothers; whence probably his followers 
were called “Cynics,” though others derive their name from their 
dog-like neglect of all forms and usages of society. He was an enemy 
to all speculation, and thus was opposed to Plato. , He taught that 
virtue is the sole thing necessary. From his school the Stoics subse¬ 
quently sprung. Of his pupils, the most famous was Diogenes, 

AntItaurus ( Ali-Dagh\ a chain of mountains, which strikes 
off N.E. from the main chain of the Taurus on the S. border of 
Cappadocia. 

AntKum, a very ancient town of Latium on a rocky promon¬ 
tory running out some distance into the Tyrrhenian sea. It was 
founded by Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and was noted for its piracy. 
It was taken by the Romans in b.c. 468, and a colony was sent thither ; 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the Romans in 338, was 
deprived of all its ships, the beaks of which {Rostra) served to ornament 
the platform of the speakers in the Roman forum, and received 
another Roman colony. In the latter times of the republic and under 
the empire, it was a favourite residence of many of the Roman nobles 
and emperors. The emperor Nero was born here, and in the remains 
of his palace the Apollo ■'Belvedere was found. Antium possessed 
temples of Fortune and Neptune. 

AntSnTa. i. Major, eldest daughter of M. Antonius and 

Octavia, husband of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn. 
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Domitius, the father of the emperor Nero.— 2. Minor, younger sister 
of the preceding, husband of Drusus, the brother of the emperor 
Tiberius, and mother of Germanicus, the father of the emperor 
Caligula, of Livia, and of the emperor Claudius. She died a.d. 38, soon 
after the accession of her grandson Caligula. She was celebrated for 
her beauty, virtue, and chastity.—3. Daughter of the emperor Claudius, 
was put to death by Nero, a.d. 66, because she refused to marry him. 

AntonTa Turris, a castle on a rock at the N.W. corner of 

the Temple at Jerusalem, which commanded both the temple and the 
city. 

Ant6nInop6lis, a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara, aft. Maximianopolis, and aft. Constantia. 

AntonTnus, M. AurelHjs. [M. Aurelius.] 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, a.d. 138-161, bom 
near Lanuvium, a.d. 86, was adopted by Hadrian in 138, and suc¬ 
ceeded the latter in the same year. The senate conferred upon him the 
title of Pius, or the dutifully affectionate , because he persuaded them 
to grant to his father Hadrian the apotheosis and the other honours 
usually paid to deceased emperors. The reign of Antoninus is almost a 
blank in history—a blank caused by the suspension for a time of war, 
violence, and crime. He was one of the best princes that ever mounted 
a throne, and all his thoughts and energies were dedicated to the 
happiness of his people. He died 161, in his 75th year. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by M. Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when he himself was 
adopted by Hadrian, and to whom he gave his daughter Faustina in 
marriage.—See Bigg, Origins of Christianity , chap. xiii. ; Merivale, 
Hist, of Romans under the Empire, vol. viii. 

AntonJus. i. M., the orator, born b.c. 143; quaestor in 
113; praetor in 104, when he fought against the pirates in Cilicia; 
consul in 99 ; and censor in 97. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and was 
put to death by Marius and Cinna, when they entered Rome in 87 : 
his head was cut off and placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions him 
and L. Crassus as the most distinguished orators of their age; and 
he is introduced as one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore. —2. M., 
surnamed Creticus, elder son of the orator, and father of the triumvir, 
was praetor in 75, and received the command of the fleet and all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in order to clear the sea of pirates; but 
he did not succeed in his object, and used his power to plunder the 
provinces. He died shortly afterwards in Crete, and was called 
Creticus in derision.—3. C., younger son of the orator, and uncle of the 
triumvir, was the colleague of Cicero in the praetorship and consulship. 
He was one of Catiline’s conspirators, but deserted the latter by 
Cicero’s promising him the province of Macedonia. He had to lead 
an army against Catiline, but unwilling to fight against his former 
friend, he gave the command on the day of battle to his legate, M. 
Petreius. At the conclusion of the war Antony went into his pro¬ 
vince, which he plundered shamefully; and on his return to Rome in 
59 was accused both of taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of 
extortion in his province. He was defended by Cicero, but was con¬ 
demned, and retired to the island of Cephallenia. He was subsequently 
recalled, probably by Caesar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 
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44.—4. M., the Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and Julia, the sister of 
L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, and was born about 83. His father 
died while he was still young, and he was brought up by Lentulus, who 
married his mother Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero in 63 
as one of Catiline’s conspirators : hence Antony became a personal 
enemy of Cicero. Antony indulged in his earliest youth in every kind 
of dissipation, and his affairs soon became deeply involved. In 58 he 
went to Syria, where he served with distinction under A. Gabinius. In 
54 he went to Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence of the latter was 
elected quaestor (52). He now became one of the most active par¬ 
tisans of Caesar. He was tribune of the plebs in 49, and in January 
fled to Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his veto upon the 
decree of the senate which deprived Caesar of his command. In 48 
Antony was present at the battle of Pharsalia, where he commanded 
the left wing. In 44 he was consul with Caesar, when he offered him 
the kingly diadem at the festival of the Lupercalia. After Caesar’s 
murder on the 15th of March, Antony endeavoured to succeed to his 
power. He pronounced the speech over Caesar’s body and read his 
will to the people; and he also obtained the papers and private property 
of Caesar. But he found a new and unexpected rival in young Octa¬ 
vianus, the adopted son and great-nephew of the dictator, who at first 
joined the senate in order to crush Antony. Towards the end of the 
year Antony proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been previously 
granted him by the senate ; but Dec. Brutus refused to surrender the pro¬ 
vince to Antony and threw himself into Mutina, where he was besieged 
by Antony. The senate approved of the conduct of Brutus, declared 
Antony a public enemy, and entrusted the conduct of the war against 
him to Octavianus. Antony was defeated at the battle of Mutina, in 
April 43, and was obliged to cross the Alps. Both the consuls, however, 
had fallen, and the senate now began to show their jealousy of Octavi¬ 
anus. Meantime Antony was joined by Lepidus with a powerful army : 
Octavianus became reconciled to Antony ; and it was agreed that the 
government of the state should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, and 
Lepidus, under the title of Triumviri Republicae Constituendae, for the 
next 5 years. The mutual enemies of each were proscribed,! and in 
the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, who had attacked 
Antony in his Philippic Orations, fell a victim to Antony. In 42 
Antony and Octavianus crushed the republican party by the battle of 
Thilippi, in which Brutus and Cassius fell. Antony then went to 
Asia, which he had received as his share of the Roman world. In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her to Egypt, a captive 
to her charms. In 41 Fulvia, the wife of Antony, and his brother 
L. Antonius, made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony prepared 
to support his relatives, but the war was brought to a close at the 
beginning of 40, before Antony could reach Italy. The opportune 
death of Fulvia facilitated the reconciliation of Antony and Octavianus, 
which was cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, the sister of Octavi¬ 
anus. Antony remained in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs concluded a 
peace with Sext. Pompey, and he afterwards went to his provinces in 
the East. In this year and the following Ventidius, the lieutenant of 
Antony, defeated the Parthians. In 37 Antony crossed over to Italy, 
when the triumvirate was renewed for 5 years. He then returned to 
the East, and shortly afterwards sent Octavia back to her brother, and 
surrendered himself entirely to the charms of Cleopatra. In 36 he 
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invaded Parthia, but he lost a great number of his troops, and was 
obliged to retreat. He was more successful in his invasion of Armenia 
in 34, for he obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, the 
Armenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. Antony now laid aside 
entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and 
ceremony of an Eastern despot. His conduct, and the unbounded 
influence which Cleopatra had acquired over him, alienated many of his 
friends and supporters ; and Octavianus saw that the time had now 
come for crushing his rival. The contest was decided by the memor¬ 
able sea-fight off Actium, September and, 31, in which Antony’s fleet 
was completely defeated. Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to 
Alexandria, where he put an end to his own life in the following year 
(30), when Octavianus appeared before the city.—5. C. brother of the 
triumvir, was praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the hands of M. 
Brutus in 43, and was put to death by Brutus in 42, to revenge the 
murder of Cicero.—6. L., youngest brother of the triumvir, was consul 
in 41, when he engaged in war against Octavianus at the instigation of 
Fulvia, his brother’s wife. He threw^himself into the town of Perusia, 
which he was obliged to surrender in the following year. Mis life was 
spared, and he was afterwards appointed by Octavianus to the com¬ 
mand of Iberia.—7. M., elder son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was 
executed by order of Octavianus, after the death of his father in 30.— 
8. Julus, younger son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by 
his step-mother Octavia at Rome, and received great marks of favour 
from Augustus. He was consul in b.c. 10, but was put to death in 2, 
in consequence of his adulterous intercourse with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 

Antron, a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the entrance of 

the Sinus Maliacus. 

Anubis, an Egyptian divinity, conductor and watcher of the 
dead, worshipped in the form of a human being with a dog’s head. The 
Creeks identified him with their own Hermes (the Roman Mercury), 
llis worship was introduced at Rome towards the end of the republic. 

Anxur. [Tarracina.] 

Anvtus, a wealthy Athenian, the most influential and 
formidable of the accusers of Socrates, B.c. 399. He was a leading 
man of the democratical party, and took an active part, along with 
Thrasybulus, in the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants. 

Agnes, an ancient race in Boeotia. Hence the poets fre¬ 
quently use Aonius as equivalent to Boeotian. As Mount Helicon and 
the fountain Aganippe were in Aonia, the Muses are called Adnldes. 

Aorsi or Adoksi, a powerful people of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
chiefly found between the Palus Maeotis (Sea 0/ Azof) and the Caspian, 
whence they spread far into European Sarmatia. 

ApXmea or -Ta. 1. A. Ad Orontem, a city of Syria, built 
by Seleucus Nicator on the site of the older city of Pella, in a verv 
strong position on the river Orontes or Axius, and named in honour 
of his wife Apama.—2. A. CibOtus or An Maeandrum, a great city of 
Phrygia, on the Maeander, close above its confluence with the Marsyas. 
It was built by Antiochus 1 . Soter, who named it in honour ol his 
mother Apama.— 3. A. Myrlbon, in Bithynia. [Myrlea.] 
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ApellEs, the most celebrated of Grecian painters, was born, 
most probably, at Colophon in Ionia, though some ancient writers 
call him a Coan and others an Ephesian. He was the contemporary 
of Alexander the Great (b.c. 336-323), who entertained so high an 
opinion of him, that he was the only person whom Alexander would 
permit to take his portrait. We are not told when or where he died. 
Throughout his life Apelles laboured to improve himself, especially in 
drawing, which he never spent a day without practising. Hence the 
proverb Nulla dies sine linea. Of his portraits the most celebrated was 
that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt; but the most admired of all 
his pictures was the ‘‘Venus Anadyomene,” or Venus rising out of the 
sea : this was brought by Augustus to Rome. To Apelles is ascribed 
the famous maxim “ ne sutor supra crepidam ** (viz., every man to 
his own trade).—See Walters, The Art of the Greeks, p. 157. 

Apeli.Icon, a Peripatetic philosopher and great collector of 
books. His valuable library at Athens, containing the autographs of 
Aristotle’s works, was carried to^Rome by Sulla (b.c. 83). 

ApennInus Mons, the Apennines, a chain of mountains 
running throughout Italy ffom N. to S., and forming the backbone of 
the peninsula. It is a continuation of the Maritime Alps [Alpes], and 
begins near Genua. At the boundaries of Samnium, Apulia, and 
Lucania, it divides into two main branches, one of which runs E. 
through Apulia and Calabria, and terminates at the Salentine promon¬ 
tory, and the other W. through Bruttium, terminating apparently at 
Rhegium and the straits of Messina, but in reality continued through¬ 
out Sicily. 

Aper, ArrIus, praetorian prefect, and son-in-law of the 

emperor Numerian, whom he was said to have murdered : he was 
himself put to death by Diocletian on his accession in a.d. 284. 

Aphaca, a town of Coele-Syria, between Heliopolis and 
Byblus, celebrated for the worship and oracle of Aphrodite. 

Aphareus, father of Idas and Lynceus, the Aphafctldae 
(also Aph&rela proles), celebrated for their fight with Castor and 
Pollux. 

Aphidna, an Attic demus (or “parish”) not far from 
Decelea, was originally one of the 12 towns and districts into which 
Cecrops is said to have divided Attica. Here Theseus concealed Helen, 
but her brothers Castor and Pollux took the place and rescued their, 
sister. 

AptiSotrsTas, the name of several places famous for the 
worship of Aphrodite. 1. A town in Caria on the site of an old 
town of the Leleges, named Ninoo : under the Romans a free city 
and asylum, and a flourishing school of art.— 2. Also called Veneris 
OrrmuM, a town, harbour, and island on the coast of Cilicia, opposite 
to Cyprus. 

Aphr6dItE, called Venus by the Romans, the goddess of 
love and beauty. In the Iliad she is represented as the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione; but later poets frequently relate that she was sprung 
from the foam of the sea, whence they derive her name. She was the 
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wife of Hephaestus; but she proved faithless to her husband, and was 
in love with Ares, the god of war. She also loved the gods Dionysus, 
Hermes, and Poseidon, and the mortals Anchises and Adonis. She 
surpassed all the other goddesses in beauty, and hence received the 
prize of beauty from Paris. She likewise had the power of granting 
beauty and invincible charms to others, and whoever wore her magic 
girdle immediately became an object of love and desire. In the vege¬ 
table kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, poppy, &c., were sacred to her. 
The animals sacred to her, which are often mentioned as drawing her 
chariot or serving as her messengers, are the sparrow, the dove, the 
swan and the swallow. She is generally represented in works of art 
with her son Eros (Cupid). The principal places of her worship in 
Greece were the islands of Cyprus and Cythera. Her worship com¬ 
bined, with Hellenic conceptions, many features of Eastern origin. 
[The most famous of her statues in ancient times was that by Praxi¬ 
teles (copy at Munich), and the Melos statue, the original of which is 
at the Louvre. The painting by Apelles, Aphrodite Anadyomene 
( = rising from the sea), was renowned in antiquity. See Dyer, The 
Gods in Greece , chap. vii. (“Aphrodite at Paphos”).] (See Fig. 12.) 

AphthonYus, of Antioch, a Greek rhetorician, lived about 
a.d. 315, and wrote the introduction to the study of rhetoric, entitled 
Progymnasmata. It was used as the common school-book in this 
branch of education for several centuries. 

Aph?tis, a town in the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, 

with a celebrated 1 temple and oracle of Zeus Ammon. 

Aplcfus, the name of three notorious gluttons. 1. The 

first lived in the time of Sulla.—2. The second and most renowned, 
M. Gabius Apicius, flourished under Tiberius. Having squandered 
his fortune on the pleasures of the table, he hanged himself.—3. A 
contemporary of Trajan, sent to this emperor, when he was in Parthia, 
fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful process of his own.—The work 
on Cookery ascribed to Apicius, was probably compiled at a late 
|>eriod by some one who prefixed the name of Apicius, in order to 
insure the circulation of his book. 

ApIdanus, a river in Thessaly. 

ApIon, a Greek grammarian of the 1st cent. a.d. He wrote 
a spiteful work against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in his 
treatise Against Apion. 

Apion, Ptolemaeus. [Ptolemaeus.] 

Apis. i. Son of Phoroneus and Laodice, king of Argos, 
from whom Peloponnesus, and more especially Argos, was called 
Apia. —2. The sacred Bull of Memphis, worshipped as a god among 
the Egyptians. There were certain signs by which he was recognised 
to be the god. At Memphis he had a splendid residence, containing 
extensive walks and courts for his amusement. His birthday, which 
was celebrated every year, was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. His 
death was a season of public mourning, which continued till another 
sacred bull was discovered by the priests. 

ApollInis Pr., a promontory in N. Africa, forming the W. 
point of the gulf of Carthage. 
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Apollo, one of the great divinities of the Greeks, son of 
Zeus and Leto and twin brother of Artemis, was born in the island 
of Delos, whither Leto had fled from the jealous Hera. (See Dyer, 
The Gods in Greece , chap, viii., “Apollo at Delos.") The powers 
ascribed to Apollo are apparently of different kinds, but all are con¬ 
nected with one another, as will be seen from the following classifica¬ 
tion. He is—(i) The god who punishes, whence he is represented 
with a bow and arrows. All sudden deaths were believed to be the 
effect of his arrows; and with them he sent the plague into the camp 
of the Greeks before Troy, (a) The god who affords help and wards 
off evil. As he had the power of punishing men, so he was also able 
to deliver men, if duly propitiated. From his being the god who 
afforded help, he is the father of Aesculapius, the god of the healing 
art, and was also identified in later times with Paeeon, the god of 
the healing art in Homer. (3) The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised 
this power in his numerous oracles, and especially in that of Delphi. 
Hence he is frequently called the Pythian Apollo, from Pytho, the 
ancient name of Delphi. He had the power of communicating the 
gift of prophecy both to gods and men, and all the ancient seers and 
prophets are placed in some relationship to him. (4) The god of song 
and music. We find him in the Iliad delighting the immortal gods 
with his phorminx; and the Homeric bards derived their art of song 
either from Apollo or the Muses. Hence he is placed in close con¬ 
nection with the Muses, and is called Musagetes, as leader of the 
choir of the Muses. Later tradition ascribed to Apollo even the 
invention of the flute and lyre, while it is more commonly related that 
he received the lyre from Hermes. Respecting his musical contests, 
see Maksyas, Midas. (5) The god who protects the flocks and cattle. 
There are in Homer only a few allusions to this feature in the char¬ 
acter of Apollo, but in later writings it assumes a very prominent 
form, and in the story of Apollo tending the flocks of Admetus at 
Pherae in Thessaly, the idea reaches its height. (6) The god who 
delights in the foundation of towns and the establishment of civil con¬ 
stitutions. Hence a town or a colony was never founded by the Greeks 
without consulting an oracle of Apollo, so that in every, case he 
became, as it were, their spiritual leader. (7) The god of the Sun. 
In Homer, Apollo and Helios, or the Sun, are perfectly distinct, and 
his identification with the Sun, though almost universal among later 
writers, was the result of later speculations and of foreign, chiefly 
Egyptian, influence.—Apollo had more influence upon the Greeks 
than any other god. It may safely be asserted, that the Greeks would 
never have become what they were, without the worship of Apollo : in 
him the brightest side of the Grecian mind is reflected. In the 
religion of the early Romans there is no trace of the worship of 
Apollo. The Romans became acquainted with this divinity through 
the Greeks, and adopted all their notions about him from the latter 
people. During the second Punic war, in 212, the ludi Apollinares 
were instituted in his honour.—The most beautiful among the extant 
representations of Apollo, is the Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican at 
Rome, in which he appears as the perfect ideal of youthful 
manliness. (See Figs. 13, 13a ) 

Apollodorus. i. A Greek poet of the New Comedy.— 
a. An Athenian historian and mythographer of the and cent. b.c. — 
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3. A Greek painter,—the first to show light and shade in his pictures : 
floruit 420 b.c. —4. The architect of Trajan’s Forum. 

Apollonia, an important town in Illyria. It was founded 
by the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally celebrated as a 
place of commerce and of learning. Many distinguished Romans, 
among others the young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, 
pursued their studies here. Persons travelling from Italy to Greece 
and the East usually landed either at Apollonia or Dyrrhacium.—a. A 
town in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between Thessalonica and 
Amphipolis, and S. of the lake of Bolbe.—3. A town in Thrace on 
the Black Sea, a colony of Miletus, had a celebrated temple of Apollo, 
from which Lucullus carried away a colossus of this god, and erected 
it on the Capitol at Rome.—4. A town in Cyrenaica : the birthplace 
of Eratosthenes. 

Apollonis, a city in Lydia, between Pergamus and Sardis, 

named after Apollonis, the mother of king Eumenes. 

Apollonius. 1. Of Alabanda in Caria, a rhetorician, 

taught rhetoric at Rhodes, about B.c. 100. —2. Of Alabanda, surnamed 
Molo, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes. In b.c. 81 
Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of the Rhodians, on which 
occasion Cicero heard him ; Cicero also received instruction from him in 
rhetoric.— 3. Pergaeus, from Perga in Pamphylia, one of the greatest 
mathematicians of antiquity, commonly called the/‘Great Geometer,” 
was educated at Alexandria under the successors of Euclid, and 
flourished about B.c. 250-220. — 4. Rhodius, a poet and grammarian, 
was born at Alexandria, and flourished in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philopator and Ptolemy Epiphanes (b.c. 222-181). In his youth he 
was instructed by Callimachus; but they afterwards became bitter 
enemies. Apollonius taught rhetoric at Rhodes with so much success, 
that the Rhodians honoured him with their franchise : hence he was 
called the “ Rhodian.” He afterwards returned to Alexandria, where 
he succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian at Alexandria. His 
poem, called the Argonautica, gives a description of the adventures of 
the Argonauts.—Best translation (in English verse) by Way (in Dent’s 
“Temple” series).—5. Tyanensis or Tyanaeus, i. e. of TySna in 
Cappadocia, a Neo-Pythagorean philosopher, was born about 4 years 
before the Christian era. Apollonius obtained great influence by pre¬ 
tending to miraculous powers. His- life is written by Philostratus. 
After travelling through the greater part of the then known world, he 
settled down at Ephesus, where he became master of a school.—See 
Bigg, Origins of Christianity, chap. xxii. ; Introduction to Philli- 
more’s Philostratus (q.v.)\ the account bv T. Whittaker in his 
Apollonius of Tyana and other essays; and Froude’s Short Studies, 
vol. iv. (“A Cagliostro of the Second Century”). Like many 
modern occultists, P. was a quack. 

AppIa VIa, the most celebrated of the Roman roads, was 

commenced by Ap. Claudius Caecus, when censor b.c. 312, and was 
the great line of communication between Rome and southern Italy. 
It issued from the Porta Capena, and terminated at Capua, but was 
eventually extended to Brundusium. 

AppIanus, the Roman historian, a native of Alexandria* 

lived at Rome during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
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Pius. He wrote a Roman history in 24 books, of which only part 
has come down to us. His style is clear; but he possesses few merits 
as an historian.—Translation in the Loeb series (H. White : 4 vols.). 

Appii Forum. [Forum Appii.] 

Apuleius, of Madaura in Africa, born about a.d. 124, 
educated first at Carthage and afterwards at Athens, where he studied 
the Platonic philosophy. He next travelled extensively. After his 
return to Africa he married a rich widow, Pudentilla. This led to a 
remarkable legal action, in which he was acquitted; his speech in 
his own defence is extant in the Apologia (edition by Butler and 
Owen, 1914). His most important work is the Metamorphoses , better 
known as the Golden Ass, which, with the exception of the Satyricon 
of Petronius, is the only surviving example of the Latin novel. The 
well-known and beautiful tale of Cupid and Psyche forms an episode 
in this work (edition with commentary, by L. C. Purser; Adlington’s 
1566 version reprinted in Dent’s Temple Library. Pater’s translation 
is given in his Marius the Epicurean). —A complete translation of 
Apuleius, by H. E. Butler, is in the Oxford translation series. 

AppOi.Eius SaturnInus. [Saturninus.] 

Apuani, a Ligurian people on the Macra, subdued by the 
Romans after a long resistance and transplanted to Samnium, b.c. 180. 

ApOlTa, included, in its widest signification, the whole of 
the S.E. of Italy from the river Frento to the promonotory Iapygium. 
In its narrower sense it was the country E. of Samnium on both 
sides of the Aufidus, the Daunia and Peucetia of the Greeks : the S.E. 
was called Calabria by the Romans. The country was very fertile, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent pasturage. The population was of a mixed nature. 

Aquae, the name given by the Romans to many medicinal 
springs and bathing places.—1. Cutiliae, mineral springs in Samnium, 
near the ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early tipies, and 
E. of Reate. There was a celebrated lake in its neighbourhood with 
a floating island, which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre of 
Italy. Vespasian died at this place.—2. Patavinar. [Aponi Eons.] 
—3. Sextiab ( Aix ), a Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis, founded 
by Sextius Calvinus, *.c. 122 ; its mineral waters were long celebrated. 
Near this place Marius defeated the Teutoni, b.c. 102.—4. Stati- 
ellab, a town of the Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm 
baths. 

Aquileia, a town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top of 

the Adriatic. It was founded by the Romans in b.c. 182, as a bulwark 
against the northern barbarians, and was one of the strongest fortresses 
of the Romans. It was also a flourishing place of commerce, and, in 
imperial times, became noted as a chief seat of Mithra-worship. It 
was taken and completely destroyed by Attila in a.d. 452 ; its inhabit¬ 
ants escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice was afterwards built. 

AquillTus or AquilYus. i. Consul, b.c. 129, finished the 
war against Aristonicus, son of Eumenes of Pergamus.— 2. Consul, 
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b.c. ioi, finished the Servile war in Sicily. In 88 he was defeated by 
Mithridates, who put him to death by pouring molten gold down his 
throat. 

AquInum, a town in Latium ; the birth-place of Juvenal. 

AquYtanYa, the country of the Aquitani, extended from the 
Garumna ( Garonne) to the Pyrenees. 

ArAbYa, a country at the S.W. extremity of Asia, forming a 
large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, bounded on the W. by the 
Arabicus Sinus ( Red Sea), on the S. and S.E. by the Erythraeum 
Mare ( Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb and Indian Ocean), and on the N.E. by 
the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf). On the N. or land side its boun¬ 
daries were somewhat indefinite, but it seems to have included the 
whole of the desert country between Egypt and Syria, on the one 
side, and the banks of the Euphrates on the other. It was divided 
into 3 parts : (i) Arabia Petraea, including the triangular piece of land 
between the two heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of M. Sinai) and 
the country immediately to the N. and N.E. ; and called from its 
capital Petra, while the literal signification of the name, “Rocky 
Arabia," agrees also with the nature of the country : (2) Arabia 
Dbserta, including the great Syrian Desert and a portion of the 
interior of the Arabian peninsula : (3) Arabia Felix, consisting of the 
whole country not included in the other two divisions. The ignorance 
of the ancients respecting the interior of the peninsula led them to 
class it with Arabia Felix, although it properly belongs to Arabia 
Deserta, for it consists of a sandy desert. There is only on the W. 
coast a belt of fertile land, which caused the ancients to apply the 
epithet of Felix to the whole peninsula.—The inhabitants of Arabia 
were of the race called Semitic or Aramaean, and closely related to the 
Israelites. The N.W. district (Arabia Petraea) was inhabited by the 
various tribes which constantly appear in Jewish history : the Ama- 
lekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Ac. The Greeks 
and Romans called the inhabitants by the name of Nabathaei, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta were called Arabes 
Scenitae, from their dwelling in tents, and Arabes Nomadae, from 
their mode of life. From the earliest known period a considerable 
traffic was carried on by the people in the N. (especially the Nabathaei) 
by means of caravans, and by those on the S. and E. coast by sea, in 
the productions of their own country (chiefly gums, spices, and precious 
stones), and in those of India and Arabia. The only part of Arabia 
ever conquered was Arabia Petraea, which became under a Trajan a 
Roman province. Christianity was early introduced into Arabia, where 
it spread to a great extent, and continued to exist side by side with 
the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the worship of heavenly 
bodies), and with some admixture of Judaism, until the total revolution 
produced by the rise of Mohammedanism in 622.—See Muir, Life of 
Mahomet, chap. ii.; Lane Poole, Studies in a Mosque, chap. i. 

ArXbYcus Sinus, the Red Sea , a long narrow gulf between 
Africa and Arabia, connected on the S. with the Indian Ocean by the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and on the N. divided into two heads by 
the peninsula of Arabia Petraea ( Penins. of Sinai), the E. of which 
was called Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus (Gulf of Akaba), and the 
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W. Sinus Heroopolites or Heroopoliticus ( Gulf of Suez). Respecting 
its other name see Erythraeum Mare. 

Arachne, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon of Colo¬ 
phon, a famous dyer in purple. Arachne excelled in the art of 
weaving, and, proud of her talent, ventured to challenge Athena to 
compete with her. The maiden produced a piece of cJoth in which the 
amours of the gods were woven, and as the goddess could find no fault 
with it, she tore the work to pieces. Arachne in despair hung herself : 
Athena loosened the rope and saved her life, but the rope was changed 
into a cobweb and Arachne herself into a spider (Arachne). 

ArAchOsIa, one of the E. provinces of the Persian (and 

afterwards of the Parthian) Empire, bounded on the E. by the Indus, 
on the N. by the Paropamisadae, on the W. by Drangiana, and on the 
S. by Gedrosia. It was a fertile country. 

Aracynthus, a mountain on the S.W. coast of Aetolia, near 
Pleuron, sometimes placed in Acarnania. Later writers erroneously 
make it a mountain between Boeotia and Attica, and hence mention it 
in connection with Amphion, the Boeotian hero. 

Arar or Araris ( Sadne ), a river of Gaul, rises in the Vosges, 

receives the Dubis ( Doubs ) from the E., after which it becomes 
navigable, and flows with a quiet stream into the Rhone at Lugdu- 
num (Lyon). 

Aratus. i. The celebrated general of the Achaeans, son 

of Clinias, was born at Sicyon, b.c. 271. His father was murdered 
when he was a child, and was brought up at Argos. At 20 years of 
age he delivered Sicyon from the rule of its tyrant and united the city 
to the Achaean league, which gained in consequence a great accession 
of power, B.c. 251. In 245 he was elected general of the league, 
which office he frequently held in subsequent years. But he excelled 
more in negotiation than in war; and in his war with the Aetolians 
and Spartans he was often defeated. In order to resist these enemies 
he cultivated the friendship of Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, 
and of his successor Philip : but as Philip was evidently anxious to 
make himself master of all Greece, dissensions arose between him and 
Aratus, and the latter was eventually poisoned in 213 by the king’s 
order.—3. Of Soli, in Cilicia, flourished b.c. 270, and spent the latter 
part of his life at the court of Antigftnus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
He wrote an astronomical poem, entitled Phaenomena, which was very 
popular in ancient times. Translated into Latin by Cicero. 

Arax£s, the name of several rivers. 1. In Armenia, rising 

In M. Aba or Abus, joining the Cyrus, and falling with it into the 
Caspian sea. The Araxes was proverbial for the force of its current.— 
2. In Mesopotamia. [Aborrhas.] — 3. In Persis, the river on which 
Persepolis stood, flowing into a salt lake not far below Persepolis.— 
4. It is doubtful whether the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as the 
Oxus, Jaxartes, or Volga. 

ArbacLs, the founder of the Median empire. 

Arb£la, a city of Adiabene in Assyria, celebrated as the 
head-quarters of Darius Codomannus, before the last battle in which 
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he was overthrown by Alexander (b.c. 331), which is hence frequently 
called the battle of Arbela, though it was really fought near Gauga- 
mbla, about 50 miles W. of Arbela. 

ArcadIa, a country in the middle of Peloponnesus, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by mountains, the Switzerland of Greece. The 
Achelous, the greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia. The N. 
and E. parts of the country were barren and unproductive ; the W. 
and S. were more fertile, with numerous valleys where corn was 
grown. The Arcadians regarded themselves as the most ancient 
people in Greece : the Greek writers call them indigenous and Pelas- 
gians. They were chiefly employed in hunting and the tending of 
cattle, whence their worship of Pan, who was especially the god of 
Arcadia, and of Artemis. They were passionately fond of music, and 
cultivated it with success. The Arcadians experienced fewer changes 
than any other people in Greece, and retained possession of their 
country upon the conquest of the rest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians. 
After the second Messenian war, the different towns became inde¬ 
pendent republics, of which the most important were, Mantinea, 
Tkgea, Orciiomenus, Psophis, and Pheneus. Like the Swiss, the 
Arcadians frequently served as mercenaries. The Lacedaemonians 
made many attempts to obtain possession of parts of Arcadia, but these 
attempts were finally frustrated by the battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371); 
and in order to resist all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 
Arcadians, upon the advice of Epaminondas, built the city of Megalo¬ 
polis. They subsequently joined the Achaean League, and finally 
became subject to 'he Romans. 

ArcXdius, emperor of the East, elder son of Theodosius I., 
and brother of Honorius, reigned a.d. 395-408.—See Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall; Bury, History 0/ later Roman Empire. 

Arcas, king of the Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, 

from whom Arcadia was supposed to have derived its name. 

Arcesilaus. A Greek philosopher, born at Pitane in 
Aeolis, succeeded Crates about b.c. 241 in the chair of the Academy 
at Athens, and became the founder of the second or middle Academy. 
He is said to have died in his 76th year from a fit of drunkenness.— 
2. The name of four kings of Cyrene. [Battiadae.] 

ArcesTus, father of Laertes, and grandfather of Ulysses. 
Arch£lAus. i. Son and successor of Herod the Great, 

was appointed by his father as his successor, and received from 
Augustus Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch. 
In consequence of his tyrannical government, Augustus banished him 
in a.d. 7 to Vienna in Gaul, where he died.—2. King of Macedonia 
(b.c. 413-399), an illegitimate son of Perdiccas II., obtained the throne 
by the murder of his half-brother. He was a warm patron of art and 
literature. His palace was adorned with paintings by Zeuxis; and 
Euripides, Agathon, and other men of eminence, were among his 
guests.—3. A distinguished general of Mithridates, defeated by Sulla 
in Boeotia, B.c. 86. He deserted to the Romans, b.c. 81.— 4. 
Son of the preceding, was raised by Pompey, in b.c. 63, to 
the dignity of priest of the goddess at Comana in Pontus or 
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Cappadocia. In 56 or 55 Archelaus became king of Egypt by 
marrying Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who, after the 
expulsion of her father, had obtained the sovereignty of Egypt. But 
at the end of 6 months he was defeated and slain in battle by Gabinius, 
who had marched with an army into Egypt in order to restore Ptolemy 
Auletes.—5. Son of No. 4, and his successor in the office of high- 
priest of Comana, was deprived of his dignity by Julius Caesar in 47.— 
6. Son of No. 5, received from Antony, in b.c. 36, the kingdom of 
Cappadocia—a favour which he owed to the charms of his mother 
Glaphyra. He was deprived of his kingdom by Tiberius, a.d. 17 ; 
and Cappadocia was then made a Roman province.—7. A philosopher 
of the Ionic school, born either at Athens or at Miletus. He flourished 
about b.c. 450. 

ArchTas. i. An Heraclid of Corinth, who founded Syracuse, 
b.c. 734.—2. A. Licinius Archias, a Greek poet, born at Antioch in 
Syria, about b.c. 120, came to Rome in 102, and was received in the 
most friendly way by the Luculli, from whom he obtained the gentile 
name of Licinius. He was enrolled as a citizen at Heraclea in 
Lucania ; and as this town was united with Rome by a foedus, he 
subsequently obtained the Roman franchise in accordance with the 
lex Plautia Papiria passed in b.c. 89. In 61 he was accused of assum¬ 
ing the citizenship illegally. He was defended by his friend M. Cicero 
in the extant speech Pro Archia, in which the orator, after briefly 
discussing the legal points of the case, rests the defence of his client 
upon his merits as a poet, which entitled him to the Roman citizen¬ 
ship. 

ArchTdamus, the name of 5 kings of Sparta from the 7th 
to the end of the 3rd cent. b.c. The most famous of these kings 
invaded Attica, b.c. 431, with 100,000 men. 

Archilochus, of Paros, one of the earliest lyric poets, 
celebrated for his lampoons. He perfected the Iambic metre. He 
flourished about B.c. 714-676. He went from Paros to Thasos with 
a colony, but afterwards returned to Paros, and fell in battle ( in a war 
against the Naxians. He had been a suitor to Neobule, one of the 
daughters of Lycambes, who first promised and afterwards refused to 
give his daughter to the poet. Enraged at this treatment, Archilochus 
attacked the whole family in an iambic poem with such effect, that the 
daughters of Lycambes are said to have hung themselves through 
shame. While at Thasos, he incurred the disgrace of losing his shield 
in an engagement with the Thracians of the opposite continent; but, 
instead of being ashamed of the disaster, he recorded it in his verse. 

ArchTmedes, of Syracuse, the most famous of ancient 

mathematicians and natural philosophers, was born b.c. 287. He was 
a friend, if not a kinsman, of Hiero, for whom he constructed various 
engines of war, which, many years afterwards, were so far effectual 
in the defence of Syracuse against Marcellus, as to convert the siege 
into a blockade. His inventions and discoveries were many and 
highly important, e.g. the “Screw of Archimedes.” When Syracuse 
was taken (b.c. 212), Archimedes was killed by the Roman soldiers, 
being at the time intent upon a mathematical problem. Some of his 
works have come down to us. 
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Archon ( = ruler), the name given at Athens to the supreme 
authority set up after the abolition of royalty. There were q archons 
in all, and the civil year was always named after the president for 
that year. 

Arch?tas, of Tarentum, a distinguished philosopher, mathe¬ 
matician, general, and statesman, lived about b.c. 400, and onwards. 
He was contemporary with Plato, whose life he is said to have saved 
by his influence with the tyrant Dionysius. He was drowned while 
upon a voyage on the Adriatic. As a philosopher, he belonged to the 
Pythagorean school. 

Arconnesus. i. An island off the coast of Ionia, near 
Lebedus, also called Aspis. — 2. An island off the coast of Caria, oppo¬ 
site Halicarnassus, of which it formed the harbour. 

ArctInus, of Miletus, the most distinguished among the 
cyclic poets, probably lived about b.c. 776. 

Arctophylax. [Arctos.] 

Arctos, “the Bear,” two constellations near the N. Pole, 
i. The Great Bear ( Ursa Major), also called the Waggon ( plaustrum ). 
The ancient Italian name of this constellation was Scptem Triones, 
that is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen, also Septentrio, and with the 
epithet Major to distinguish it from the Sepientrio Minor, or Lesser 
Bear. — 2. The Lesser or Little Bear ( Ursa Minor), likewise called 
the Waggon, and Cynosura, dog’s tail, from the resemblance of the 
constellation to the upturned curl of a dog’s tail. The constellation 
before the Great Bear was called Bootes, Arctophylax, or Arcttirus. 
At a later time Arctophylax became the general name of the constella¬ 
tion, and the word Arcturus was confined to the chief star in it. All 
these constellations are connected in mythology with the Arcadian 
nymph Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon. Metamorphosed by the 
god Zeus upon the earth into a she-bear, Callisto was pursued by her 
son Areas in the chase, and when he was on the point of killing her, 
Zeus placed them both among the stars, Callisto becoming the Great 
Bear and Areas the Little Bear or Bootes. In the poets the epithets 
of these stars have constant reference to the family and country of 
Callisto : thus we find them called Lycaonis Arctos: Maenalia Arctos 
and Maerialis Ursa (from M. Maenalus in Arcadia) : Erymanthis Ursa 
(from M. Erymanthus in Arcadia) : Parrhasides stellae (from the 
Arcadian town Parrhasia). Though most traditions identified Bootes 
with Areas, others pronounced him to be Icarus or his daughter 
Erigone. Hence the Septentriones are called Boves Icarii. 

Ard£a, the chief town of the Rutuli in Latium, situated 

about 3 miles from the sea, one of the most ancient places in Italy, 
and the capital of Turnus. It was conquered and colonised by the 
Romans, b.c. 44a. 

Ardvs, son of Gyges, king of Lydia, reigned b.c. 678-629. 
Ar£late, Arelas, or Ar£latum, Arks , a town in Gallia 

Narbonensis, and a Roman colony. The Roman remains at Arles 
attest the greatness of the ancient city : there are still the ruins of an 
aqueduct, theatre, amphitheatre, &c. 
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Are6pAgus, the ancient criminal court at Athens, so called 

because it sat on the hill of Ares ( — Mars ’ Hill: cf. Acts xvii.), close 
to the Acropolis. 

Ares, called Mars by the Romans, the Greek god of war, 
and one of the great Olympian gods, is called the son of Zeus and 
Hera. He is represented as delighting in the din andi roar of battle, 
in the slaughter of men, and in the destruction of towns. His savage 
and sanguinary character makes him hated by the other gods and by 
his own parents. He was wounded by Diomedes, who was assisted by 
Athena, and in his fall he roared like ten thousand warriors. The 
gigantic Aloidae had likewise conquered him, and kept him a prisoner 
for 13 months, until he was delivered by Hermes. He was also con¬ 
quered by Hercules, with whom he fought on account of his son 
Cycnus, and was obliged to return to Olympus. This fierce and gigantic 
but withal handsome god, loved, and was beloved by, Aphrodite. 
According to a late tradition, Ares slew Halirrhothius, the son of 
Poseidon, when he was offering violence to Aleippe, the daughter of 
Ares. Hereupon Poseidon accused Ares in the Areopagus, where the 
Olympian gods were assembled in court. Ares was acquitted, and this 
event was believed to have given rise to the name Areopagus. In 
Greece the worship of Ares was not very general, and it was probably 
introduced from Thrace. One of the best known statues of Ares now 
extant is that in the Villa Ludovlsi. 

Arktas, the name of several kings of Arabia Petraea. 1. 
A contemporary of Pompey, invaded Judaea in b.c. 65, in order to 
place Hvrcanus on the throne, but was driven back by the Romans, 
who espoused the cause of Aristobulus. His dominions were sub¬ 
sequently invaded by Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey.—2. The 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, invaded Judaea, because Herod had 
dismissed the daughter of Aretas in consequence of his connection 
with Herodias. 

ArEthusa, one of the Nereids, and the nymph of the 
famous fountain of Arethusa in the island of Ortygia near Syracuse. 
ArgIlEtum, a district in Rome, extending from the S. of 

the Quirinal to the Capitoline and the Forum. It was chiefly inhabited 
by mechanics and booksellers.—See Warde Fowler, Social Life at 
Rome. 

ArginOsae, 3 small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite 

Mytilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory of the Athenians 
over the Lacedaemonians under Callicratidas, b.c. 406. 

ArgTphontes, “the slayer of Argus,” a surname of Hermes. 
Such is the traditional interpretation ; but the legend inferred seems 
unknown. Possibly the root of the word is <pav, and the meaning 
would then be The Swift Appcarer, a fit name for the swift messenger 
of the gods. 

AroIva, a surname of Hera from Argos, where she was 

especially honoured. 

Argo. [Argonautae.] 

Arg6lis. [Argos.] 
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ArgSnautae, the Argonauts, “the sailors of the Argo,” 
were the heroes who sailed to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for the 
purpose of fetching the golden fleece. In order to get rid of Jason, 
Pelias, king of lolcus in Thessaly, persuaded him to fetch the golden 
fleece, which was suspended on an oak tree in the grove of Ares in 
Colchis, and was guarded day and night by a dragon. Jason under¬ 
took the enterprise, and commanded Argus, the son of Phrixus, to 
build a ship with 50 oars, which was called Argo after the name of 
the builder. The goddess Athena is represented in works of art 
superintending the building of the ship. Jason was accompanied by 
all the great heroes of the age, such as Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
Theseus, &c. : their number is said to have been 50. After meeting 
with many adventures, they at length arrived at the mouth of the 
river Phasis. The Colchian king Aeetes promised to give up the 
golden fleece, if Jason would yoke to a plough two fire-breathing 
oxen with brazen feet, and sow the teeth of the dragon which had 
not been used by Cadmus at Thebes. Medea, the daughter of Aeetes, 
fell in love with Jason, and on his promising to marry her, she 
furnished him with the means of resisting fire and steel, and sent to 
sleep the dragon who guarded the golden fleece. After Jason had 
taken the treasure, he and his Argonauts embarked by night, along 
with Medea, and sailed away. On their return they were driven by 
a storm to the W. of Italy ; and after wandering about the western 
coasts of the Mediterranean, they at length arrived at lolcus. The 
legend of the Argonauts is very ancient; Homer speaks of it as 
though it were universally familiar.—See the Argonautica of Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius (Way’s translation). 

Argos. In Homer we find mention of the Pelasgic Argos, 
that is, a town or district of Thessaly, and of the Achaean Argos, by 
which he means sometimes the whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga¬ 
memnon’s kingdom of Argos of which Mycenae was the capital, and 
sometimes the town of Argos. 1 As Argos frequently signifies the 
whole Peloponnesus, the most important part of Greece, so the ’ Ap-ye/of 
often occur in Homer as a name of the whole body of the Greeks, in 
which sense the Roman poets also use Argivi, —1. Akgos, a district of 
Peloponnesus, also called by Greek writers, Argla or Argdlice or Argdlis. 
Under the Romans, Argolis became the usual name of the country, 
while the word Argos or Argi was confined to the town. The Roman 
Argolis was bounded on the N. by the Corinthian territory, on the 
W. by Arcadia, on the S. by Laconia, and included towards the E. 
the whole peninsula between the Saronic and Argolic gulfs: but 
during the time of Grecian independence Argolis or Argos was only 
the country lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on the W. by the 
Arcadian mountains, and separated on the N. by a range of moun¬ 
tains from Corinth, Cleonae, and Phlius. The main part of the 
population consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to whom Dorians were 
added after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians.- — 2. Argos, 
or Argi, -orum, in the Latin writers, the capital of Argolis, and, 
next to Sparta, the most important town in Peloponnesus, situated 
in a level plain a little to the W. of the Inachus. It had an ancient 
Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, and another built subsequently on 
another height. It was particularly celebrated for the worship of 
I But see Bury, History 0/ Grttce , chap. i. 
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Hera, whose great temple, Heraeum, lay between Argos and 
Mycenae. The city is said to have been built by Inachus or his son 
Phoronkus, or grandson Argus. The descendants of Inachus were 
deprived of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to have come 
from Egypt. The descendants of Danaus were in their turn obliged 
to submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. Under the rule of 
the Pelopidae Mycenae became the capital of the kingdom, and 
Argos was a dependent state. Thus Mycenae was the royal residence 
of Atreus and of his son Agamemnon; but under Orestes Argos again 
recovered its supremacy. Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians Argos fell to the share of Temenus, whose descendants ruled 
over the country. All these events belong to mythology ; and Argos 
first appears in history about b.c. 750, as the chief state of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, under its ruler Phidon. After the time of Phidon its influence 
declined; and its power was greatly weakened by its wars with 
Sparta. In consequence of its jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no part 
in the Persian war. In the Peloponnesian war it sided with Athens, 
against Sparta. At this time its government was a democracy, but 
at a later period it fell under the power of tyrants. In 243 it joined 
the Achaean League, and on the conquest of the latter by the Romans, 
146, it became a part of the Roman province of Achaia. 

Argus. 1. Surnamed Panoptes, “theall-seeing,”because he 

had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, or Arestor, or Inachus. Hera 
appointed him guardian of the cow into which Io had been meta¬ 
morphosed ; but Hermes, at the command of Zeus, sent him to sleep 
by the sweet notes of his flute, and then cut off his head. Hera 
transplanted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her favourite bird.— 
a. The builder of the Argo, son of Phrixus.—3. The faithful old dog 
of Ulysses who died of joy at seeing his master after his twenty 
years’ absence from home (cf. Horn. Odyss. xvii. 292). 

Arg^rTpa. [Arpi.] 

ArTa or -Ia, the most important of the eastern provinces of 
the ancient Persian Empire, was bounded on the E. by the (Paropa- 
misadae, on the N. by Margiana and Hyrcania, on the W. by Parthia, 
and on the S. by the desert of Carmania. From Aria was derived the 
name undei which all the eastern provinces were included. [Ariana.] 
ArIadne, daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, fell in love with 

1'heseus, when he was sent by his father to convey the tribute of the 
Athenians to the Minotaur, and gave him the clue of thread by means 
>*f which he found his way out of the Labyrinth. Theseus in return 
promised to marry her, and she accordingly left Crete with him ; but 
on their arrival in the island of Dia (Naxos), she was killed by 
Artemis. This is the Homeric account; but the more common tradi¬ 
tion related that Theseus deserted Ariadne in Naxos, where she was 
found by Dionysus, who made her his wife, and placed among the 
•tars the crown which he gave her at their marriage. (See Fig. 10.) 

ArIaeus, the friend of Cytus, commanded the left wing of 

the army at the battle of Cunaxa, B.c. 401. After the death of Cyrus, 
he purchased his pardon from Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 

ArIAna, the general name of the eastern provinces of the 

Persian Empire. 
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ArIarathes, the name of several kings of Cappadocia. 1. 
Son of Ariamnes I., defeated by Perdiccas, and crucified, B.c. 32a. 
Eumenes then obtained possession of Cappadocia.—2. Son of Holo- 
phernes, and nephew of Ariarathcs I., recovered Cappadocia after the 
death of Eumenes, 315. He was succeeded by Ariamnes II.—3. Son 
of Ariamnes II., and grandson of No. a, married Stratonlce, daughter 
of Antiochus II., king of Syria.—4. Son of No. 3, reigned 220-162. 
He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and 
assisted Antiochus in his war against the Romans. After the defeat 
of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued for peace in 188, which he obtained 
on favourable terms.—5. Son of No. 4, surnamed I’hilopator, reigned 
163-130. He assisted the Romans in their war against Aristonicus 
of Pergamus, and fell in this war, 130.—6. Son of No. 5, reigned 
130-96. He married Laodice, sister of Mithridates VI., king of 
Pontus, and was put to death by Mithridates.—7. Son of No. 6, also 
murdered by Mithridates, who now took possession of his kingdom. 
The Cappadocians rebelled against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne,—8. Second son of No. 6 ; but he was speedily driven out of 
the kingdom by Mithridates, and shortly afterwards died.—9. Son of 
Ariobarzanes 11 ., reigned 42-36. He was deposed and put to death 
by Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his successor. 

Ariaspae, a people in the S. part of the Persian province 

of Drangiana, on the borders of Gedrosia. 

Aricia, an ancient town of Latium at the foot of the Alban 
Mount, on the Appian Way, 16 miles from Rome. It was subdued 
by the Romans, with the other Latin towns, in b.c. 338, and received 
the Roman franchise. In its neighbourhood was the celebrated 
grove and temple of Diana Aricina, on the borders of the Lacus 
Nemorensis. Diana was worshipped here with barbarous customs : 
her priest, called rex nemorensis, was always a run-away slave, who 
obtained his office by killing his predecessor in single combat.—See 
Frazer, The Golden Bough. 

Aries, the battering-ram, used by the ancients to breach 

the walls of a town. 

ArImaspi, a people in the N. of Scythia, represented as 
men with only one eye, who fought with the griffins for the posses¬ 
sion of the gold in their neighbourhood. The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that the Ural Mountains abound 
in g 0 ^. 

ArImi and ArIma, the names of a mythical people, district, 

and range of mountains in Asia Minor, which the old Greek poets 
made the scene of the punishment of the monster Typhoeus. 

Ar'imTnum (Rimini), a town in Umbria. 

Ariorarzanes. I. The name of Kings or Satraps of Pontus. 
1. Betrayed by his son Mithridates to the Persian king, about b.c. 
400.—2. Son of Mithridates I., reigned 363-337. He revolted from 
Artaxerxes in 362, and may be regarded as the founder of the king¬ 
dom of Pontus.—3. Son of Mithridates III., reigned 266-240, and 
was succeeded by Mithridates IV.—II. The name of Kings of Cappa¬ 
docia. 1. Surnamed Philoromabus, reigned b.c. 93-63, and was 
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elected king by the Cappadocians, under the direction of the Romans. 
He was several times expelled from his kingdom by Mithridates, but 
was finally restored by Pompey in 63, shortly before his death.— 
a. Surnamed Philopator, succeeded his father in 63.— 3. Surnamed 
Eusbbks and Philoromaeus, son of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 
51. He assisted Pompey against Caesar, who not only pardoned 
him, but even enlarged his territories. He was slain in 43 by 
Cassius. 

ArIon. i. Of Methymna in Lesbos, a celebrated lyric 

poet and player on the cithara, and the inventor of dithyrambic 
poetry. He lived about b.c. 625, and spent a great part of his life at 
the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. On one occasion, we are 
told, Arion went to Sicily to take part in some musical contest. He 
won the prize, and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Corinthian 
•hip to return to his friend Periander. The rude sailors coveted his 
treasures, and meditated his murder. After trying in vain to save 
his life, he at length obtained permission once more to play on the 
cithara, and as soon as he had invoked the gods in inspired strains, 
he threw himself into the sea. But many song-loving dolphins had 
assembled round the vessel, and one of them now took the bard on 
its back and carried him to TaenSrus, from whence he returned to 
Corinth in safety, and related his adventure to Periander. Upon the 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel, Periander inquired of the sailors 
after Arion, who replied that he had remained behind at Tarentum ; 
but when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came forward, the 
sailors owned their guilt, and were punished according to their 
desert.—2. A fabulous horse, which is said to have been begotten by 
Poseidon. 

Ariovistus, a German chief, who had conquered a great 

part of Gaul, but was defeated by Caesar, and driven across the 
Rhine, b.c. 58.—See the Gallic War of Caesar. 

Aristaeus, son of Apollo and Cyrene, was born in Libya. 

He afterwards went to Thrace, where he fell in love with ,Eurydfce, 
the wife of Orpheus. The latter, while fleeing from him, perished 
by the bite of a serpent; whereupon the Nymphs, in anger, destroyed 
the bees of Aristaeus. The way in which he recovered his bees is 
related in the fourth Georgic of Virgil. After his death he was wor¬ 
shipped as a god on account of the benefits he had conferred upon 
mankind. He was regarded as the protector of flocks and shepherds, 
of vine and olive plantations : he taught men to keep bees, and 
averted from the fields the burning heat of the sun and other causes 
of destruction. 

Aristag&ras, of Miletus, brother-in-law of Histiaeus, was 

left by the latter during his stay at the Persian’ court, in charge ot 
the government of Miletus. Having failed in an attempt upon Naxos 
(b.c. 501), which he had promised to subdue for the Persians, and 

fearing the consequences of his failure, he induced the Ionian cities 

to revolt from Persia. He applied for assistance to the Spartans and 

Athenians: the former refused, but the latter sent him 20 ships and 

some troops. In 499 his army captured and burnt Sardis, but was 
finally chased back to the coast. The Athenians now departed; the 
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Persians conquered most of the Ionian cities; and Aristagoras in 
despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by the Edonians in 497. 

Aristarchus, the celebrated grammarian, flourished b.c. 156. 
He was a pupil of Aristophanes, and founded at Alexandria a gram¬ 
matical and critical school. At an advanced age he went to Cyprus, 
where he died at the age of 72, of voluntary starvation, because he 
was suffering from incurable dropsy. Aristarchus was the greatest 
critic of antiquity. His labours were chiefly devoted to the Homeric 
poems, of which he published an edition which has been the basis 
of the text from his time to the present day. He divided the Iliad and 
Odyssey into 24 books each. 

Aristeas, the writer of a celebrated “letter” professing 
to give a contemporary account of the translation of the Pentateuch 
into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.). The 
writer poses as a courtier in the service of that king, who is 
interested in Jewish antiquities. But the letter was not contemporary 
with the events described, and betrays its later date ; this date may 
perhaps be put at somewhere about 100 b.c. —Text in Swete’s Intro¬ 
duction to LXX (and ed., 1902); translation by H. St. J. Thackeray 
(1904). 

Aristides, i. An Athenian, son of Lysimachus, surnamed 
the “ Just,” was of an ancient and noble family. He fought as 
the commander of his tribe at the battle of Marathon, b.c. 490 ; and 
next year, 489, he was archon. He was the great rival of Themi- 
stocles, and it was through the influence of the latter with the people, 
that he suffered ostracism in 483 or 482. He was still in exile in 
480 at the battle of Salamis, where he did good service by dislodging 
the enemy, with a band raised and armed by himself, from the islet 
of Psyttalea. He was recalled from banishment after the battle, was 
appointed general in the following year (479), and commanded the 
Athenians at the battle of Plataea. In 477, when the allies had 
become disgusted with the conduct of Pausanias and the Spartans, 
he and his colleague Cimon had the glory of obtaining for Athens the 
command of the maritime confederacy : and to Aristides was by 
general consent entrusted the task of drawing up its laws and fixing 
its assessments. This first tribute of 460 talents, paid into a com¬ 
mon treasury at Delos, bore his name, and was regarded by the allies, 
in after times, as marking their Saturnian age. This is his last 
recorded act. He probably died in 468. He died so poor that he did 
not leave enough to pay for his funeral : hi« daughters were portioned 
by the state, and his son Lysimachus received a grant of land and 
of money.—2. The author of a licentious romance, in prose, entitled 
Milesiaca, having Miletus for its scene. It was translated into Latin 
by L. Cornelius Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and became popular 
with the Romans. The title of his work gave rise to the term 
Milesian, as applied to works of fiction.-—3. Of Thebes, a celebrated 
Greek military painter, flourished about b.c. 360-330. His pictures 
fetched enormous prices.—4. P. Ablius Aristidbs, surnamed Theo- 
dorus, a celebrated Greek rhetorician, born in a.d. 117. Two of his 
treatises, and over 50 of his speeches, have come down to us. 

Aristippus, a native of Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic 

school of philosophy (or the system of Hedonism, which makes 
D *95 
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pleasure the end of human life), flourished about b.c. 370. The fame 
of ..Socrates brought him to Athens, and he remained with the latter 
almost up to the time of his execution, b.c. 399. Though a disciple 
of Socrates, he was luxurious in his mode of living; and he took 
money for his teaching. He passed part of his life at the court of 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse; but he appears at last to have returned 
to Cyrene, and there to have spent his old age. His writings are not 
now extant. 

Arist6cles. i. A Greek artist. 2. An Athenian sculptor. 
Both flourished in fifth century b.c. 

AristSbulus. i. The name of several princes of Judaea. 
Of these the best known in history is the brother of Hyrcanus.— 
a. Of Cassandrea, served under Alexander the Great in Asia, and 
wrote a history of Alexander, which was one of the chief sources 
used by Arrian in the composition of his work the Anabasis. 

Arist6d£mus. i. A descendant of Hercules. He was 

killed at Nappactus by a flash of lightning, just as he was setting 
out on the expedition into Peloponnesus.—a. A Messenian, the chief 
hero in the first Messenian war. He sacrificed his own daughter to 
save his country. He was afterwards elected king in place of 
Euphaes; and continued the war against the Spartans, till at length, 
finding resistance hopeless, he put an end to his life on the tomb of 
his daughter, about b.c. 733. 

AristogIton. [Harmodius.] 

Arist6m£n£s, the Messenian, the hero of the second war 

with Sparta, belongs more to legend than to history. He was a 
native of Andania, and was sprung from the royal line of Aepytus. 
Tired of the yoke of Sparta, he began the war in B.c. 685. After the 
defeat of the Messenians in the third year of the war, Aristomenes 
retreated to the mountain fortress of Ira, and there maintained the 
war for 11 years, constantly ravaging the land of Laconia. In one 
of his incursions the Spartans overpowered him with superior num¬ 
bers, and carrying him with 50 of his comrades to Sparta, cast them 
into the pit where condemned criminals were thrown. The rest 
perished; not so Aristomenes, the favourite of the gods; for legends 
tell how an eagle bore him up on its wings as he fell, and( a fox 
guided him on the third day from the cavern. But the city of Ira, 
which he had so long successfully defended, fell into the hands of the 
Spartans, who again became masters of Messenia, B.c. 668. Aristo¬ 
menes settled at Ialysus in Rhodes, where he married his daughter to 
Damagetus, king of Ialysus. 

AristOn. i. Of Chios, a Stoic philosopher, and a disciple 
of Zeno, flourished about B.c. 260.—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
Iulis in the island of Ceos, succeeded Lycon as head of the Peripatetic 
school, about b.c. 230. 

AristSnIcus, a natural son of Eumenes II., of Pergamus. 
Upon the death of his brother Attalus III., b.c. 133, who left his 
kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus laid claim to the crown. He 
defeated in 131 the consul P. Licinius Crassus; but in 130 he was 
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defeated and taken prisoner by M. Perperna, was carried to Rome 
by M. Aquillus in 129, and was there put to death. 

Aristophanes, i. The celebrated comic poet, was born 

about b.c. 444, and probably at Athens. His father Philippus had 
possessions in Aegina, and may originally have come from that island, 
whence a question arose whether Aristophanes was a genuine 
Athenian citizen : his enemy Cleon brought against him more than 
one accusation to deprive him of his civic rights, but without success. 
He had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus, but of his 
private history we know nothing. He died about b.c. 380. The 
comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest historical interest, con¬ 
taining as they do an admirable series of caricatures on the leading 
men of the day. The first great evil of his own time against which 
he inveighs, is the Peloponnesian war, to which he ascribes the 
influence of demagogues like Cleon at Athens. 1 His play, called the 
Knights, was especially directed against Cleon. Another great 
object of his indignation was the system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, and which he attacks in the Clouds, 
making Socrates the representative of the Sophists. Another feature 
of the times was the excessive love for litigation at Athens, which he 
ridicules in the Wasps. Eleven of the plays of Aristophanes have 
come down to us. As a poet he possessed merits of the highest order. 
He was a complete master of the Attic dialect, which appears in his 
works in its greatest perfection. [The best translations of Ari¬ 
stophanes are by Frere and Rogers. The latter’s is accompanied by 
the Greek text and a commentary. Of editions, Blaydes’ is, on the 
whole, the best; it is a vast mine of information.]—2. Of Byzantium, 
an eminent Greek grammarian, was a pupil of Zenodotus and Erato¬ 
sthenes, and teacher of the celebrated Aristarchus. He lived about 
B.c. 264, and had the management of the library at Alexandria. He 
introduced the use of accents in the Greek language.—(See Fig. 14.) 

AristStElEs, the philosopher, was born at Stagira, a town 
in Chalcidice in Macedonia, b.c. 384. His father, Nicomachus, was 
physician in ordinary to Amyntas II., king of Macedonia; his 
mother’s name was Phaestis or Phaestias. In 367 he went to Athens 
to pursue his studies, and there became a pupil of Plato, who named 
him the “ intellect of his school,” and his house, the house of the 
“ reader.” He lived at Athens for 20 years, but quitted the city upon 
the death of Plato (347) and repaired to his friend Hermias at 
Atarneus, where he married Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the 
prince. On the death of Hermias, who was killed by the Persians 
(344), Aristotle fled from Atarneus to Mytilene. Two years after¬ 
wards (342) he accepted an invitation from Philip of Macedonia, to 
undertake the instruction of his son Alexander, then 13 years of age. 
Here Aristotle was treated with the most marked respect. His native 
city, Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip, was rebuilt at 
his request. Aristotle spent 7 years in Macedonia. On Alexander’s 
accession to the throne in 335, Aristotle returned to Athens. Here 
he had the Lyceum, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo Lyceus, assigned 
to him by the state. He assembled round him a large number of 
scholars, to whom he delivered lectures on philosophy in the shady 
walks (xepbraroi) which surrounded the Lyceum, while walking up 
1 &*• Prof. G. Murray, Aristo/Mami and tkt War Party (1919). 
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and down (vepiiraruv), and not sitting, which was the general practice 
of the philosophers. From one or other of these circumstances the 
name Peripatetic is derived, which was afterwards given to his school. 
He gave two different courses of lectures every day. Those which 
he delivered in the morning (called esoteric) to a narrower circle of 
hearers, embraced subjects connected with the more abstruse philo¬ 
sophy, physics, and dialectics. Those which he delivered in the 
afternoon to a more promiscuous circle (called exoteric), extended 
to rhetoric, sophistics, and politics. He presided over his school for 
13 years (335-323). During this time he also composed the greater 
part of his works. In these labours he was assisted by the kingly 
liberality of his former pupil, who caused large collections of natural 
curiosities to be made for him, to which posterity is indebted for one 
of his most excellent works, the History of Animals. After the 
death of Alexander (323), Aristotle was looked upon with suspicion at 
Athens as a friend of Macedonia; but as it was not easy to bring 
any political accusation against him, he was accused of impiety. 
He withdrew from Athens before his trial, and escaped in the begin¬ 
ning of 322 to Chalcis in Euboea, where he died in the course of the 
same year, in the 63rd year of his age. He bequeathed to Theo¬ 
phrastus his well-stored library and the originals of his writings. 
He is described as having been of weak health, which, considering 
the astonishing extent of his studies, shows all the more the energy 
of his mind. His works, which treated of almost all the subjects of 
human knowledge cultivated in his time, have exercised a powerful 
influence upon the human mind; and his treatises on philosophy and 
logic still claim the attention of every, student of those sciences. [Of 
editions of Aristotle, Bekker’s, though now antiquated, is service¬ 
able ; of translations, none, when it is completed, will rival the great 
Oxford rendering. Of individual works, the Poetics, the Ethics, the 
Politics, the Rhetoric, and the De Anima, are most easily accessible in 
English versions. No work of Aristotle’s is, perhaps, of more im¬ 
portance than the Ethics (consult Grant’s edition). For the philosophy 
of Aristotle cf. E. Caird, Evolution of Theology in Greek Philo¬ 
sophers, vol. i.] , 

Arist6x£nus, of Tarentum, a Peripatetic philosopher and 

a musician, flourished about B.c. 318. He wrote numerous works, 
of which one on music is still extant. This has recently been edited 
at the Oxford Press. 

ArmSnTa, a country of Asia, lying between Asia Minor and 
the Caspian, is a lofty table-land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, and containing the sources 
of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, the latter of which divides the 
country into 2 unequal parts, which were called Major and Minor.— 
.The people of Armenia were one of the most ancient families of that 
branch of the human race which is called Caucasian. They were 
conquered by the Assyrians and Persians, and were at a later time 
subject to the Greek kings of Syria. When Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by the Romans (b.c. 190), the country regained its independ¬ 
ence, and was at this period divided into the two kingdoms of 
Armenia Major and Minor. Ultimately, Armenia Minor was made a 
Roman province by Trajan; and Armenia Major, after being a 
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perpetual object of contention between the Romans and the Parthians, 
was subjected to the revived Persian empire by its first king 
Artaxerxes in a.d. 226. 

Arm¥n?us (the Latinised form of Hermann , “the chief¬ 
tain ”), chief of the tribe of the Cherusci, who inhabited the country 
to the N. of the Hartz mountains. He was born in b.c. 18 ; and in 
his youth, he led the Cherusci as auxiliaries of the Roman legions in 
Germany, where he learnt the Roman language, was admitted to the 
freedom of the city, and enrolled amongst the equites. In a.d. 9 
Arminius persuaded his countrymen to rise against the Romans, who 
were now masters of this part of Germany. His attempt was 
crowned with success. Quintilius Varus, who was stationed in the 
country with 3 legions, was destroyed with almost all his troops 
[Varus] ; and the Romans had to relinquish all their possessions 
beyond the Rhine. In 14 Arminius had to defend his country against 
Germanicus. At first he was successful; but Germanicus made good 
his retreat to the Rhine. It was in the course of this campaign that 
the wife of Arminius fell into the hands of the Romans. In 16 
Arminius was defeated by Germanicus, and his country was probably 
only saved from subjection by the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled 
Germanicus in the following year. At length Arminius aimed at 
absolute power, and was in consequence cut off by his own relations 
in the 37th year of his age, a.d. 19. 

Arm6r]ca or AremorIca, the name of the N.W. coast of 
Gaul from the Ligeris (Loire) to the Sequana (Seine). 

Arna, a town in Umbria, near Perusia. 

Arnae, a town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, S. of Aulon 
and Bromiscus. 

Arnissa, a town in Eordaea in Macedonia. 

Arnus (Arno), the chief river of Etruria. 

Aromata, the E.-most promontory of Africa, at the S. 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf. 

Arpi, an inland town in the Daunian Apulia, founded, 

according to tradition, by Diomedes, who called it Argos IJippium, 
from which its later names of Argyrippa, or Argyripa, and Arpi are 
said to have arisen. It revolted to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, B.c. 216, but was retaken by the Romans in 213. 

ArpTnum, a town of Latium on the small river Fibrenus, 

originally belonging to the Volscians and afterwards to the Samnites, 
was a Roman municipium, and received the jus suffragii, or right of 
voting in the Roman comitia, B.c. 188. It was the birthplace of 
Marius and Cicero. 

ArrEtium or Aretium (Arezzo), one of the most important 
of the 12 cities of Etruria, particularly celebrated for its pottery, which 
was of red ware. 

Arrhidaeus or Aridaeus, son of Philip and a female 

dancer, Philinna of Larissa, was of imbecile understanding. On the 
death of Alexander, b.c. 323, he was elected king under the name of 
Philip, and in 322 he married Eurydice. On their return to Mace- 
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donia, he and his wife were made prisoners, and put to death by 
order of Olympias, 317. 

ArrUnus, a Greek historian and philosopher, was born at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, about a.d. 90. He was a pupil and friend of 
Epictetus, whose lectures he published at Athens. In 124 he received 
from Hadrian the Roman citizenship, and from this time assumed 
the name of Flavius. In 136 he was appointed praefect of Cappa¬ 
docia, which was invaded in the year after by the Alani or Massage- 
tae, whom he defeated. Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, he was 
consul; and he died at an advanced age in the reign of M. Aurelius. 
Arrian was one of the best writers of his time. He was a close 
imitator of Xenophon both in the subjects of his works and in the 
style in which they were written. The most important of them is his 
History of the expedition of Alexander the Great, in 7 books, which 
was based upon the most trustworthy histories written by the con¬ 
temporaries of Alexander. [Translated in Bohn's Library.] 

ArsacEs, the name of the founder of the Parthian empire, 
which was also borne by all his successors, who were hence called 
the ArsAcldae. 1. He was of obscure origin, but he induced the 
Parthians to revolt from Antiochus II., king of Syria, and became 
the first monarch of the Parthians, about B.c. 250. The events which 
immediately followed are stated very differently by different 
historians. He reigned only 2 years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates.— 2. Tiridates, reigned 37 years, B.c, 248-211, and 
defeated Seleucus Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus.— 3. Arta- 
banus I., son of the preceding, was attacked by Antiochus III. (the 
Great), who, however, at length recognised him as king, about 210. 
—4. Priapatius, son of the preceding, reigned 15 years, and left 3 
sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus.— 5. Phraates I., was 
succeeded by his brother,— 6. Mithridates I., who greatly enlarged 
the Parthian empire by his conquests. He defeated Demetrius Nica- 
tor, king of Syria, and took him prisoner in 138. He died during 
the captivity of Demetrius, between 138 and 130. — 7. Phraates II., 
son of the preceding, defeated and slew in battle Antiochds VII. 
Sidetes, b.c. 128. Phraates himself was shortly after killed by the 
Scythians.—8. Artabanus II., youngest son of No. 4, fell in battle 
against the Thogarii or Tocharii, apparently after a short reign.— 
9. Mithridatbs II., son of the preceding, added many nations to the 
Parthian empire, whence he obtained the surname of Great. He 
sent an ambassador to Sulla, B.c. 92. — 10. Mnascires (?), the suc¬ 
cessor of the preceding, of whom nothing is known.—11. Sanatrocbs, 
reigned 7 years, and died about b.c. 70. — 12. Phraates III., son of 
the preceding, lived at the time of the war between the Romans and 
Mithridates of Pontus, by both of whom he wa; courted. He was 
murdered by his 2 sons, Mithridates and Orodes.— 13. Mithridates 

111., son of the preceding, was expelled from the throne on account 
of his cruelty, and was succeeded by his brother Orodes.—14. Orodes 

1., brother of the preceding, was the Parthian king, whose general 
Surenas defeated Crassus and the Romans, b.c. 53. [Crassus.] After 
the death of Crassus, Orodes gave the command of the army to his 
son Pacorus, who invaded Syria both in 51 and 50, but was in each 
year driven back by Cassius. In 40 the Parthians again invaded 
Syria, under the command of Pacorus and Labienus, but were de- 
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feated in 39 by Ventidius Bassus, one of Antony’s legates. In 38 
Pacorus once more invaded Syria, but was completely defeated and 
fell in the battle. This defeat was a severe blow to the aged king 
Orodes, who shortly afterwards surrendered the crown to his son, 
Phraates, during his lifetime.— 15. Phraaths IV., was a cruel 
tyrant. In 36 Antony invaded Parthia, but was obliged to retreat 
after losing a great part of his army. A few years afterwards 
Phraates was driven out of the country by his subjects, and Tiridates 
proclaimed king in his stead. Phraates, however, was soon restored 
by the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to Augustus, carrying with him 
the youngest son of Phraates. Augustus restored his son to Phraates, 
on condition of his surrendering the Roman standards and prisoners 
taken in the war with Crassus and Antony. They were given up in 
ao, and their restoration was celebrated not only by the poets, but by 
festivals and commemorative monuments. Phraates also sent to 
Augustus as hostages his 4 sons. In a.d. 2 Phraates was poisoned 
by his wife Thermusa, and her son Phraataces.—16. Phraataces, 
reigned only a short time, as he was expelled by his subjects on 
account of his crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected as king 
Orodes, who was of the family of the Arsacidae.—17. Orodes II., 
also reigned only a short time, as he was killed by the Parthians on 
account of his cruelty. Upon his death the Parthians applied to the 
Romans for Vonones, one of the sons of Phraates IV., who was 
accordingly granted to them.— 18. Vonones I., son of Phraates IV., 
was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore invited Artabanus, 
king of Media, to take possession of the kingdom. Artabanus drove 
Vonones out of Parthia, who resided first in Armenia, next in Syria, 
and subsequently in Cilicia. He was put to death in a.d. 19.— 
19. Artabanus III., obtained the Parthian kingdom soon after the 
expulsion of Vonones, about a.d. 16. Artabanus was involved in 
hostilities with the Romans, and was expelled more than once by 
his subjects.— 20. Gotarzes, succeeded his father, Artabanus III., 
but was defeated by his brother Bardanes and retired into Hyrcania. 
—21. Bardanes, brother of the preceding, was put to death by his 
subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes again obtained the crown.— 23. 
Vonones II., succeeded Gotarzes about 50. His reign was short.— 
23. Vologeses I., son of Vonones II. or Artabanus III. Soon after 
his accession, he conquered Armenia, which he gave to his brother 
Tiridates. He carried on war with the Romans, but was defeated 
by Domitius Corbulo, and at length made peace with the Romans 
on condition that -Tiridates should receive Armenia as a gift from 
the Roman emperor. Accordingly Tiridates came to Rome in 63, 
and obtained from Nero the Armenian crown.— 24. Pacorus, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Vologeses I., and was a contemporary of Domitian 
and Trajan.— 25. Chosroes or Osroes, succeeded his brother Pacorus 
during the reign of Trajan. His conquest of Armenia occasioned the 
invasion of Parthia by Trajan, who stripped it of many of its pro¬ 
vinces, and made the Parthians for a time subject to Rome. [Tra- 
janus.] Upon the death of Trajan in a.d. 117 Hadrian relinquished 
the conquests of Trajan, and made the Euphrates, as before, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman empire.— 26. Vologeses II., suc¬ 
ceeded his father Chosroes, and reigned from about a.d. 122 to 149. 
—27. Vologeses III., was defeated by the generals of the emperor 
Verus, and purchased peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the Romans. 
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From this time to the downfall of the Parthian empire, there is great 
confusion in the list of kings. The last king of Parthia was Arta- 
banus IV., in whose reign the Persians recovered their long-lost 
independence. They were led by Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, and 
defeated the Parthians-in three great battles, in the last of which 
Artabanus was taken prisoner and killed, a.d. 226. Thus ended the 
Parthian empire of the Arsacidae, after it had existed 476 years. 
The Parthians were now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sassanidae, which continued to reign till 
a.d. 6s1. 

ArsAcTdae, the name of a dynasty of Parthian kings. 

[Arsaces.] It was also the name of a dynasty of Armenian kings. 

Arses or Narses, youngest son of king Artaxerxes III. 
Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne by the eunuch Bagoas after 
he had poisoned Artaxerxes, b.c. 339, but he was murdered by Bagoas 
in the 3rd year of his reign. 

Arsin6£. i. Mother of Ptolemy I., was a concubine of 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great, and married Lagus while she 
was pregnant with Ptolemy.—2. Daughter of Ptolemy I. and 
Berenice, married first Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in b.c. 300; 
2ndly, her half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who murdered her 
children by Lysimachus; and, 3rdly, her own brother Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus in 279. Though Arsinoe bore Ptolemy no children, 
she was exceedingly beloved by him; he gave her name to several 
cities, called a district of Egypt Arsinoltes after her, and honoured 
her memory in various ways.—3. Daughter of Lysimachus, married 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus soon after his accession, b.c. 285.—4. 
Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, was carried to Rome by Caesar 
after the capture of Alexandria, and led in triumph by him in 46. 
She afterwards returned to Alexandria; but her sister Cleopatra 
persuaded Antony to have her put to death in 41. 

ArsIn5e, the name of several cities in Egypt, each called 
after one or other of the persons mentioned above. Of these the 
most important were :—1. In the Nomos Herodpolites in Lower 
Egypt, near or upon the head of the Sinus Heroopolites or W. branch 
of the Red Sea ( Gulf of Suez). It was afterwards called Cleopatra. 
—2. The chief city of the Nomos Arsinoltes in Middle Egypt; formerly 
called Crdcddilopdlis, from its being the chief seat' of the Egyptian 
worship of the crocodile. 

Artabanus. i. Brother of Darius, is frequently mentioned 

in the reign of his nephew Xerxes, as a wise and frank counsellor. 
—a. Commander of the bodyguard of Xerxes, assassinated this king 
in b.c. 465. 

Artabazus. i. A Persian general in the army of Xerxes, served 

under Mardonius in b.c. 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, he fled with 40,000 men and reached Asia in safety.—2. A 
Persian general, fought under Artaxerxes II., and Artaxerxes III., 
and Darius III. Codomannus. One of his daughters, Barsine, 
became by Alexander the mother of Hercules. 

Artabri, a Celtic people in the N.W. of Spain, near the 
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Promontory Nerium or Celticum, also called Artabrum after them 
( C. Finisterre ). 

Artace, a seaport town of the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the 
Propontis : also a mountain in the same peninsula. 

Artaei, was, according to Herodotus, the old native name 
of the Persians. It signifies noble, and appears, in the form Arta, 
as the first part of a large number of Persian proper names. 

Artaphernes. i. Brother of T)arius. He was satrap of 
Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, b.c. 500.—2. Son of the 
former, commanded, along with Datis, the Persian army of Darius, 
which was defeated at the battle of Marathon, b.c. 490. He com¬ 
manded the Lydians and Mysians in the invasion of Greece by Xerxes 
in 480. 

Artavasdes or Artabazes. i. King of the Greater Armenia, 
succeeded his father Tigranes. He betrayed Antony in his campaign 
against the Parthians in b.c. 36. Antony accordingly invaded 
Armenia in 34, took Artavasdes prisoner, and carried him to Alex¬ 
andria. He was killed after the battle of Actium by order of Cleo¬ 
patra.—2. King of Armenia, probably a grandson of No. 1, was 
placed upon the throne by Augustus, but was deposed by the 
Armenians.—3. King of Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Arta¬ 
vasdes I., king of Armenia. He died shortly before B.c. 20. 

Artaxata, the later capital of Great Armenia, built by 
Artaxias, under the advice of Hannibal, on a peninsula, surrounded 
by the river Araxes. After being burnt by the Romans under Corbulo 
(b.c. 58), it was restored by Tiridates, and called Neroniana. 

ArtXxerxes, the name of 4 Persian kings. 1. Surnamed 
Longimanus, from his right hand being longer than his left, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Xerxes I. and reigned b.c. 464-425. He carried on 
war against the Egyptians, who were assisted in their revolt by the 
Athenians. He was succeeded by his son Xerxes II.—2. Surnamed 
Mnemon, from his good memory, succeeded his father, Darius II., 
and reigned b.c 405-359. Respecting the war between him and his 
brother Cyrus, see Cyrus. Tissaphernes was appointed satrap of W. 
Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was actively engaged in wars with 
the Greeks. [Agesilaus.] Artaxerxes had to carry on frequent wars 
with tributary princes and satraps, who endeavoured to make them¬ 
selves independent. Thus he maintained a long struggle against 
Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 to 376 ; and his attempts to recover 
Egypt were unsuccessful. Towards the end of his reign he put to 
death his eldest son Darius, who had formed a plot to assassinate 
him. His last days were still further embittered by the unnatural 
conduct of his son Ochus, who caused the destruction of two of his 
brothers, in order to secure the succession for himself. Artaxerxes 
was succeeded by Ochus, who ascended the throne under the name 
of Artaxerxes III.—3. Also called Ochus, reigned b.c. 359-338. By 
the aid of his Greek generals and mercenaries, he reconquered 
Phoenicia and Egypt. The reins of government were entirely in the 
hands of the eunuch Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At last 
he was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded by his youngest son. 
Arses. — 4. The founder of the dynasty of the Sassanidak. 

* D 495 
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ArtaxTas or ArtaxEs, the name of 3 kings of Armenia. 

1. The founder of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the generals of 
Antiochus the Great, but revolted from him, and became an independ¬ 
ent sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at the court of Artaxias, and he 
superintended the building of Artaxata, the capital of Armenia. 
Artaxias was conquered and taken prisoner by Antiochus IV. Epi- 
phanes, about 165.— 2. Son of Artavasdes, was put to death by his 
own subjects in b.c. 20, and Augustus placed Tigranes on the throne. 
•—3. Son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was proclaimed king of 
Armenia by Germanicus, in a.d. 18. He died about 35. 

ArtemIdorus. i. A native of Ephesus. He lived at 
Rome in the reigns of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (a.d. 138-180), 
and wrote a work on the Interpretation of Dreams, in 5 books, which 
is still extant.—2. Also of Ephesus, a Greek geographer, lived about 
b.c. 100. 

Artemis, called DIana by the Romans, one of the great 

divinities of the Greeks. According to the most ancient account, 
she was daughter of Zeus and Leto, and the twin-sister of 
Apollo, born with him in the island of Delos, (x) Artemis as the 
sister of Apollo is a kind of female Apollo, that is, she as a female 
divinity represented the same idea that Apollo did as a male divinity. 
As sister of Apollo, Artemis is, like her brother, armed with a bow, 
quiver, and arrows, and sends plagues and death among men and 
animals. Sudden deaths, but more especially those of women, are 
described as the effect of her arrows. As Apollo was not only a 
destructive god, but also averted evils, so Artemis likewise cured and 
alleviated the sufferings of mortals. In the Trojan war she sided, 
like Apollo, with the Trojans. She was more especially the pro¬ 
tectress of the young; and from her watching over the young of 
females, she came to be regarded as the goddess of the flocks and 
the chase. In this manner she also became the huntress among the 
immortals. Artemis, like Apollo, is unmarried; she is a maiden- 
divinity never conquered by love. She slew Orion with her, arrows 
because he made an attempt upon her chastity ; and she changed 
Actaeon into a stag, simply because he had seen her bathing. With 
her brother Apollo, she slew the children of Niobe, who had deemed 
herself superior to Leto. When Apollo was regarded as identical 
with the Sun or Helios, his sister was looked upon as Selene or the 
Moon. Hence she is represented as in love with the fair youth 
Endymion (see Keats’ poem), whom she kissed in his sleep; but this 
legend properly relates to Selene or the Moon, and is foreign to the 
character of Artemis, who, as we have observed, was a goddess 
unmoved by love. (2) The Arcadian Artemis is a goddess of the 
nymphs, and was worshipped as such in Arcadia in very early times. 
She hunted with her nymphs on the Arcadian mountains, and her 
chariot was drawn by 4 stags with golden antlers. There was no 
connection between the Arcadian Artemis and Apollo. (3) The Tau- 
rian Artemis. There was in Tauris a goddess, whom the Greeks 
identified with their own Artemis, and to whom all strangers thrown 
on the coast of Tauris were sacrificed. Iphigenia and Orestes 
brought her image from thence, and landed at Brauron in Attica, 
whence the goddess derived the name of Brauronia. The Brauronian 
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Artemis was worshipped at Athens and Sparta, and in the latter place 
the boys were scourged at her altar till it was besprinkled with their 
blood. (4) The Ephesian Artemis was a divinity totally distinct from 
the Greek goddess of the same name. She was an ancient Asiatic 
divinity whose worship the Greeks found established in Ionia, when 
they settled there, and to whom they gave the name of Artemis. 
Her image in the magnificent temple of Ephesus was represented 
with many breasts.—The representations of the Greek Artemis in 
works of art are different according as she is represented either as 
a huntress, or as the goddess of the moon. As the huntress, her 
breast is covered, and the legs up to the knees are naked, the rest 
being covered by the chlamys. Her attributes are the bow, quiver, 
and arrows, or a spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the 
moon, she wears a long robe which reaches down to her feet, a veil 
covers her head, and above her forehead rises the crescent of the 
moon. The most famous of her existing statues is the Versailles 
“Diana” (now in the Louvre, Paris). (See Fig. 15.) 

Art£mTsIa. i. Queen of Halicarnassus in Caria, accom¬ 
panied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, and in the battle of Salamis 
(b.c. 480) greatly distinguished herself by her prudence and courage, 
for which she was afterwards highly honoured by the Persian king. 
—2. Renowned in history for her extraordinary grief at the death of 
her husband Mausolus, prince of Caria, b.c. 352-350. To perpetuate 
his memory she built at Halicarnassus the celebrated monument, the 
Mausdleum, which was regarded as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world, and whose name subsequently became the generic term for any 
splendid sepulchral monument.—For a brief account of this building 
see the official Guide to the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum (where some fragments of the Mausoleum are 
exhibited). 

Artemis?um, a tract of country on the N. coast of Euboea; 
off this coast the Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, b.c. 480. 

Aruns, an Etruscan word, was regarded by the Romans as 
a proper name, but perhaps signified a younger son in general.— 
1. Younger brother of Lucumo, *. e. L. Tarquinius Priscus.— 2. 
Younger brother of L. Tarquinius Superbus, was murdered by his 
wife.—3. Younger son of Tarquinius Superbus, fell in combat with 
Brutus. 

Arval Brothers, a college of 12 priests, devoted to the 

worship of Dea Dia, a Roman corn-deity. 

Arverni, a Gallic people in Aquitania, in the modern 
Auvergne. In early times they were the most powerful people in 
the S. of Gaul : they were defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
Fabius Maximus in b.c. 12 i, but still possessed considerable power in 
the time of Caesar (58). 

As, usually a Roman coin, worth about \d . or a little more. 
Asander. i. Son of Philotas, brother of Parmenion, and 

one of the generals of Alexander the Great. After the death of 
Alexander (b.c. 323) he obtained Caria for his satrapy.— 2. A general 
of Pharnaces II., king of Bosporus, whom he put to death in 47, in 
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hopes of obtaining the kingdom. He was confirmed in the sovereignty 
by Augustus. 

Ascalaphus. i. Son of Ares and Astyoche, led, with 
his brother lalmenus, the Minyans of Orchomenus against Troy, 
and was slain by Deiphobus.—2. Son of Acheron and Gorgyra or 
Orphne. When Pluto gave PersephOne permission to return to the 
upper world, provided she had eaten nothing. Ascalaphus declared 
that she had eaten part of a pomegranate. Persephdne, in revenge, 
changed him into an owl, by sprinkling him with water from the 
river Phlegethon. 

Ascalon, one of the chief cities of the Philistines. 

AscanIus or Iulus, son of Aeneas by Creusa, accompanied 
his father to Italy. He founded Alba Longa, and was succeeded on 
the throne by his son Silvius. The gens Julia at Rome traced its 
origin from him. 

Ascl£p 1 Xd£s, the name of several physicians, which they 
derived from the god Asclepius. [Aesculapius.] The most celebrated 
was a native of Bithynia, who came to Rome in the middle of the 
first century B.C., where he acquired a great reputation by his 
successful cures. 

AscLfipfXDES, a Greek poet, contemporary of Theocritus. 

Some of his poems are preserved in the Anthology. 

AscLfepfus. [Aesculapius.] 

AscoNfus PedJanus Q., a Roman grammarian, born at 
Patavium (Padua), about b.c. 2, and died in his 85th year in the 
reign of Domitian. He wrote a valuable Commentary on the speeches 
of Cicero, of which we still possess considerable fragments. 

Ascra, a town in Boeotia on Mt. Helicon, where Hesiod 
resided. 

Asculum. i. Picenum, the chief town of Picenuni, and 
a Roman municipium, was destroyed by the Romans in the Social 
War (b.c. 89), but was afterwards rebuilt.— 2. Apulum, a town of 
Apulia in Daunia on the confines of Samnium, near which the 
Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, b.c. 729. 

Asdrubal. [Hasdrubal.] 

AsellJo, P. SemprOnIus, tribune of the soldiers under P. 

Scipio Africanus at Numantia, b.c. 133, wrote a Roman history from 
the Punic wars inclusive to the times of the Gracchi. 

As!a, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, wife of Iapetus, and 
mother of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 

As!a, in the poets Asis, one of the 3 great divisions which 
the ancients made of the known world. It was first used by the 
Greeks for the western part of Asia Minor, especially the plains 
watered by the river Cayster, where the Ionian colonists first settled ; 
and thence, as their geographical knowledge advanced, they ex¬ 
tended it to the whole country. The southern part of the continent 
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was supposed to extend much further to the E. than it really does, 
while to the N. and N.E. parts, which were quite unknown, much 
too small an extent was assigned. The different opinions about the 
boundaries of Asia on the side of Africa are mentioned under Africa : 
on the side of Europe the boundary was formed by the river Tanais 
(Don), the Paulus Maeotis ( Sea of Azof), Pontus Euxinus (Black 
Sea), Propontis ( Sea of Marmora), and the Aegean ( Archipelago ).— 
The most general division of Asia was into 2 parts, which were 
different at different times, and known by different names. To the 
earliest Greek colonists the river Halys, the eastern boundary of the 
Lydian kingdom, formed a natural division between Upper and Lower 
Asia; and afterwards the Euphrates was adopted as a more natural 
boundary. Another division was made by the Taurus into A. intra 
Taurum , i.e. the part of Asia N. and N.W. of the Taurus, and A. 
extra Taurum, all the rest of the continent. The division ultimately 
adopted, but apparently not till the 4th century of our era, was that 
of A. Major and A. Minor. —1. Asia Major was the part of the con¬ 
tinent E. of the Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line drawn from 
the Euxine at Trapezus (Trebieond) to the Gulf of Issus, and the 
Mediterranean : thus it included the countries of Sarmatica Asiatica 
with all the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, 
Susiana, Persis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, 
India, the land of the Sinae and Serica; respecting which, see the 
several articles.—2. Asia Minor (Anatolia), was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, Aegean, and Mediter¬ 
ranean on the N., W., and S. ; and on the E. by the mountains on 
the W. of the upper course of the Euphrates. It was divided into 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the W., Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, 
on the S. ; Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; and 
Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the centre.—3. Asia 
Propria, or simply Asia, the Roman province, formed out of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, which was bequeathed to the Romans by 
Attalus III. (b.c. 130), and the Greek cities on the W. coast, and 
the adjacent islands, with Rhodes. It included the districts of Mysia, 
Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia; and was governed at first by propraetors, 
afterwards by proconsuls. 

Asine. i. A town in Laconia on the coast between 
Taenarum and Gythiuin.—2. A town in Argolis, W. of Hermione, 
was built by the Dryopes, who were driven out of the town by the 
Argives after the first Messenian war, and built No. 3.—3. An 
important town in Messenia, near the Promontory Acritas, on the 
Messenian gulf, which was hence also called the Asinaean gulf. 

AsInius Gallus. [Gallus.] 

AsinIus PollIo. [Pollio.] 

Asopus. 1. A river flowing through the Sicyonian territory 
into the Corinthian gulf. The god of this river, was son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and father of Evadne, Euboea, and Aegina, each of 
whom was therefore called Asopis. Aeacus, the son of Aegina, ia 
called Asopiades. —2. A river in Boeotia.—3. A river in Thessaly. 

AspasIa, the elder, of Miletus, daughter of Axiochus, the 
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most celebrated of the Greek Hetaerae. She came to Athens, where 
she gained the affections of Pericles, not more by her beauty than by 
her high mental accomplishments. Having parted with his wife, 
Pericles lived with Aspasia, during the rest of his life. His enemies 
accused Aspasia of impiety, and it required all his personal influence 
to procure her acquittal. The house of Aspasia was the centre of the 
best literary and philosophical society of Athens, and was frequented 
even by Socrates. On the death of Pericles (b.c. 429), Aspasia is 
said to have attached herself to one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and 
to have made him by her instructions a first-rate orator. 

Aspendus, a town in Pamphylia (Asia Minor), on the river 
Eurymedon. This city appears under the name Primopolis at the 
council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. In ancient times it must have been a 
city of considerable importance; but to-day it is all but deserted and 
unknown. Its chief claim on our attention consists in the ruins of 
its magnificent theatre, which is of gigantic size, and still preserves 
its seats intact; its cavea is still crowned with the original arcade 
which served as a finish and coping to the whole. It was built by 
an (unknown) person to commemorate the victorious return of Lucius 
Verus from the East; this is recorded in a still extant inscription.— 
See the account in Hogarth’s Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life (1910), 
pp. 118-120, where three excellent photographs of the theatre are 
given. Hogarth describes this building as “ perhaps the most 
splendid of all the great Roman buildings which Time has spared.” 

AssXrXcus, king of Troy, son of Tros, father of Capys, 

grandfather of Anchises, and great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence 
the Romans, as reputed descendants of Aeneas, are called domus 
Assaraci. 

Assesus, a town of Ionia, near Miletus, with a temple of 

Athena surnained Assisla. 

Assus, a city m the Troad, on the Adramyttian Gulf, 

opposite to Lesbos : the birthplace of Cleanthes the Stoic. 

Ass^rIa. i. The country properly so called, in the 
narrowest sense, was a district of Asia, extending along the E. side 
of the Tigris, which divided it on the W. and N.W. from Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, and bounded on the N. and E. by M. Niphates and 
M. Zagrus, which separated it from Armenia and Media, and on the 
S.E. by Susiana. It was watered by several streams, flowing into 
the Tigris from the E.; two of which, the Lycus or Zabatus (Great 
Zab), and the Caprus or Zabas or Anzabas ( Little Zab), divided the 
country into three parts: that between the Upper Tigris and the 
Lycus was called Aturia (a mere dialectic variety of Assyria), was 
probably the most ancient seat of the monarchy, and contained the 
capital, Nineveh or Ninus : that between the Lycus and the Caprus 
was called Adiabene : and the part S.E. of the Caprus contained the 
districts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene.—2. In a wider sense the name 
was applied to the whole country watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, so as to include Mesopotamia and Babylonia.—3. By a 
further extension the word is used to designate the Assyrian Empire 
in its widest sense. It was one of the first great states of which 
we have any record. Its reputed founder was Ninus, the builder of 
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the capital city; and in its widest extent it included the countries 
just mentioned, with Media, Persis, Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, except the kingdom of Judah. The fruitless expedition of 
Sennacherib against Egypt, and the miraculous destruction of his 
army before Jerusalem (b.c. 714), so weakened the empire, that the 
Medes revolted and formed a separate kingdom. In B.c. 606 Nineveh 
was taken, and the Assyrian empire destroyed by Cyaxares, the king 
of Media.—For an up-to-date account of Assyria, with adequate 
bibliography, see the article in vol. i. of Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

Asta. i. ( Asti in Piedmont), an inland town of Liguria 
on the Tanarus, a Roman colony.—a. A town in Hispania Baetica, 
near Gades, a Roman colony. 

AstXb6ras and AstXpus, two rivers of Aethiopia, having 
their sources in the highlands of Abyssinia and uniting to form the 
Nile. The land enclosed by them was the island of Meroe. 

AstXcus, a celebrated city of Bithynia, on the Sinus 

Astacenus, a bay of the Propontis, was a colony from Megara, but 
afterwards received fresh colonists from Athens, who called the place 
Olbia. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, but was rebuilt on a neigh¬ 
bouring site, by Nicomedes I., who named his new city Nicombdia. 

AstXpus. [Astaboras.] 

Astarte. [Aphrodite and Syria Dea.] 

AstErIa, or AstErIe, daughter of the Titan Coeus and 
Phoebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife of Perses, and mother of HecAte. 
In order to escape the embraces of Zeus, she is said to have taken 
the form of a quail (ortyx), and to have thrown herself down from 
heaven into the sea, where she was metamorphosed into the island 
Asteria (the island which had fallen from heaven like a star), or 
Ortygia, afterwards called Delos. 

Astraea (= star-maiden), daughter of Zeus and Themis, and 
goddess of justice, lived d-uring the golden age among men ; but when 
the wickedness of men increased, she withdrew to heaven and was 
placed among the stars, under the name of Virgo. Her sister AlSds, 
or Chastity, left the earth along with her. 

Astraeus ( = star-man), a Titan, husband of Eos (Aurora), 

and father of the winds and the stars. 

Astures, a warlike people in the N.W. of Spain. 

Ast?Xges, son of Cyaxares, last king of Media, reigned 
b.c. 594-559. He was deposed and deprived of his dominions by his 
grandson Cyrus. 

Ast^Xnax, son of Hector and Andromache. After the 
capture of Troy the Greeks hurled him down from the walls, that he 
might not restore the kingdom of Troy. 

AstydXmas, a Greek tragedian; flourished in 4th cent. 
».c. His works are lost. 

Astyn6mI, the heads of the city police at Athens. 
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AstVpXlaea, one of the islands in the S. part of the Grecian 

archipelago. 

Atalanta, or Atalante. i. The Arcadian Atalanta, was 

a daughter of Zeus and Clymene. She was exposed by her father in 
her infancy, and was suckled by a she-bear, the symbol of Artemis. 
After she had grown up she lived in pure maidenhood, slew the 
centaurs who pursued her, and took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
receiving from Meleager the head and skin of the boar as the prize 
of victory. Her father subsequently recognised her as his daughter; 
and when he desired her to marry, she required every suitor to con¬ 
tend with her in the foot-race, because she was the most swift-footed 
of mortals. If he conquered her, he was to be rewarded with her 
hand ; if he was conquered, he was to be put to death. She con¬ 
quered many suitors, but was at length overcome by Milanlon with 
the assistance of Aphrodite. The goddess had given him 3 golden 
apples, and during the race he dropped them one after the other : their 
beauty charmed Atalanta so much, that she could not abstain from 
gathering them, and Milanlon thus gained the goal before her. She 
accordingly became his wife.—2. The Boeotian Atalanta. The same 
stories are related of her as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that 
her parentage and the localities are described differently. Thus she 
is said to have been a daughter of Schoeneus, and to have been 
married to Hippomenes.—See the noble rendering of the legend in 
Swinburne’s play, Atalanta in Calydon. 

At ax ( Aude), originally called Narbo, a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, rising in the Pyrenees, and flowing by Narbo Martius 
into the Lacus Rubresus or Rubrensis, which is connected with the 
sea. 

Ate, daughter of Eris (strife) or Zeus, was an ancient 
Greek divinity, who led both gods and men into rash and incon¬ 
siderate actions. She personifies Infatuation, her curse implying 
guilt in the infatuate. 

Atella (Aversa), a town in Campania between Capua and 
Neapolis, originally inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. Atella owes its celebrity to the Atellanae 
Fabulae or Oscan farces, which took their names from this town. 

Ateste (Este), a Roman colony in the country of the 
Veneti in Upper Italy. 

AthXmanJa, a mountainous country in the S. of Epirus, on 
the W. side of Pindus, of which Argithea was the chief town. The 
Athamanes were a Thessalian people, who had been driven out of 
Thessaly by the Lapithae. 

AthXmas, son of Aeolus and Enarete, and king of Orcho- 

menus in Boeotia. At the command of Hera, Athamas married 
Nephele, by whom he became the father of Phrixus and Helle. But 
he was secretly in love with the mortal I no, the daughter of Cadmus, 
by whom he begot Learchus and Melicertes. Having thus incurred 
the anger both of Hera and of Nephele, Athamas was seized with 
madness, and in this state killed his own son, Learchus. Ino threw 
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herself with Melicertes into the sea, and both were changed into marine 
deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes Palaemon. Athamas, 
as the murderer of his son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and settled 
in Thessaly. 

Athena, or Athen£, called MJnerva by the Romans, was 

one of the great divinities of the Greeks. She is frequently called Pallas 
Athena , or simply Pallas. She was the daughter of Zeus and Metis (= wise 
counsel). Before her birth Zeus swallowed her mother ; and Athena after¬ 
wards sprung forth from the head of Zeus with a mighty war-shout and in 
complete armour. As her father was the most powerful and her mother 
the wisest among the gods, so Athena was a combination of the two, a 
goddess in whom power and wisdom were harmoniously blended. She 
appears as the preserver of the state, and presided over the whole intel¬ 
lectual and moral side of human life.—As the protectress of agriculture, 
Athena is represented as creating the olive tree (see below), inventing the 
plough and rake, &c. She was the patroness of both the useful and elegant 
arts, such as weaving. She was believed to have instituted the ancient 
court of the Areopagus at Athens. She also protected the state from 
outward enemies, and thus assumes the character of a warlike divinity. 
In the Trojan war she sided with the Greeks. As a goddess of war she 
usually appears in armour, with the aegis and a golden staff. In the centre 
of her breast-plate or shield appears the head of Medusa, the Gorgon. 
She is represented as a virgin divinity, whose heart is inaccessible to the 
passion of love. She was especially the protecting deity of Athens and 
Attica. The tale ran that in the reign of Cecrops both Poseidon and 
Athena contended for the possession of Athens. The gods resolved that 
whichever of them produced a gift most useful to mortals should have 
possession of the land. Poseidon struck the ground with his trident and 
straightway a horse appeared. Athena then planted the olive. The gods 
thereupon decreed that the olive was more useful to man than the horse, 
and gave the city to the goddess, from whom it was called Athenae. At 
Athens the magnificent festival of the Panathenaea {q.v.) was celebrated 
in honour of the goddess. At this festival took place the grand procession, 
which was represented on the frieze of the Parthenon. The two 
most famous of her statues (both by Pheidias) were on the Acropolis at 
Athens. (See Fig. i6, 2 plates.) 

Athenae {Athens), the metropolis of ancient Greek culture, 
—“the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence,” as Milton finely 
says—is situated about 3 miles from the sea-coast, in the plain of Attica. 
The city is grouped round the craggy rock of the Acropolis, which rises to 
a height of about 180 feet above the plain, and is—roughly—about 1,100 
feet in length by 500 in breadth. This was the original settlement, and, 
even in classical times, was called “the City”; though Athens, in the 
more extended sense, included the lower city as well as the harbour of 
Peirabus, with which the city was connected by the famous “ long walls ” 
(built by Pericles, destroyed by the Spartans in B.c. 404, and rebuilt by 
Conon). These walls were of great strength, and by means of them 
communication between Athens and the sea was secured. The Attic 
Plain, which surrounds the city on 3 sides, was bounded by Mt. 
Hymettus on E., Pentelicus (famous for its marble quarries) on N.E., on 
N. by Pames. From the Acropolis can be seen Lycabettus, a hill nearly 
1,000 feet high. The Agora (or “market-place”),—as important in a 
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Greek as the “forum” in a Latin, town—lay towards the N. of the 
entrance to the Acropolis, and was surrounded with colonnades, including 
the “ Painted Porch,” adorned with frescoes of battle scenes from the 
Persian wars. Adjoining the Agora on the S.W., and reached by a flight 
of steps, was the Areopagus (the “ Mars Hill ” of the Acts of the Apostles ), 
famous for the “Council” which met there ; S.W. of the Areopagus was 
the Pnyx, where the people met in their Assemblies. From this hill the 
prospect, both landward and seaward, was superb. Outside the walls of 
the City—which, roughly, measured I by i£ miles—lay the suburbs, 
gardens, and cemeteries. The Ceramticus (or N.W. suburb) was famous; 
for a road, bordered by tombs of the illustrious dead, led to the garden 
called the Academy , Plato’s favourite haunt, by the banks of the Ilissus. 
Under the E. slope of the Acropolis lay the Odeum , or Hall of Song ; 
and, to the S. E., the great stone theatre, built to accommodate 25,000 
spectators. This theatre dates from about 330 B.c. There were three 
main periods of Athenian history: (1) from Cecrops to Plataea, b.c, 479; 
(2) Plataea to the close of the Peloponnesian war ; (3) the period of Decline ; 
this includes the Roman period. Of earlier architectural remains mention 
must be made of the great Temple of Olympian Zeus, begun by 
Peisistratus (but not finished); this was completed in the 2nd century A. D. 
by Hadrian. Ruins of this splendid building still remain. But the main 
glories of Athens, on the architectural side, are of course to be sought for 
on the Acropolis. On this rose the Parthenon ( q.v .); the Erectheum, 
an exquisite Ionic temple, with three divisions, the E. division containing 
the oldest image of Athena; the temples of “Wingless Victory,” and of 
Artemis ; and the colossal statue of Athena Promachos (= champion). 
(See Fig. 17.) At a lower level stood the Thesrum (so-called), surrounded 
by 34 beautiful Doric columns. This building is still in a good state of pre¬ 
servation. The approach to the Acropolis was through the magnificent 
Propylaka {q.v.) (or “entrances”) designed by Mnesicles in 437 B.C. 
The city was burnt by Xerxes in B.c. 480, but was soon rebuilt under the 
administration of Themistocles, and was adorned with public buildings by 
Cimon, and especially by Pericles, in whose time (b.c. 460-429) it reached 
its greatest splendour. Its beauty was chiefly owing to its public (build¬ 
ings, for the private houses were mostly insignificant, and its streets 
badly laid out. Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war it con¬ 
tained 10,000 houses, which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to a house, 
would give a population of 120,000, though some writers make the 
inhabitants as many as 180,000. Under the Romans Athens continued 
to be a great and flourishing city, and retained many privileges and 
immunities when the south of Greece was formed into the Roman 
province of Achaia. It suffered greatly on its capture by Sulla, B.c. 
86, and was deprived of many of its privileges. It was at that time, 
and also during the early centuries of the Christian era, one of the 
chief seats of learning; and the Romans were accustomed to send their 
sons to Athens, as to the University, for the completion of their educa¬ 
tion. Hadrian, who was very partial to Athens, and frequently resided 
in the city (a.d. 122-128), adorned it with many new buildings, and his 
example was followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large sums of 
money upon beautifying the city in the reign of M. Aurelius.—For 
further details see Prof. Tucker’s Life in Ancient Athens , and chap. viii. 
in Percy Gardner’s New Chapter in Greek History (1892), on the excava¬ 
tion of the Acropolis, and E. A. Gardner’s Ancient Athens. 
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Athenaeum, in general a temple or place sacred to Athena. 
The name was specially given to a school founded by the emperor 
Hadrian at Rome about a.d. 133, for the promotion of literary and 
scientific studies. 

Ath£naeus, a learned Greek grammarian, of Naucratis in 
Egypt, lived about a.d. 230, first at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Rome. His extant work is entitled the Deipnosophistae, i.e. the 
Banquet of the Learned, consisting of an immense mass of anecdotes, 
of extracts from the ancient writers, and of discussions on almost 
every conceivable subject, especially on Gastronomy.—Athenaeus has 
been translated into English by Prof. Yonge (3 vols., Bohn’s Classical 
Library). 

Athenodorus. i. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher sur- 
named Cordylio, was the keeper of the library at Pergamus, and 
afterwards removed to Rome, where he lived with M. Cato, at whose 
house he died.—2. Of Tarsus, also a Stoic philosopher, surnamed 
Cananitks, from Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of his father. He 
taught at Apollonia in Epirus, where the young Octavius (subsequently 
the emperor Augustus) was one of his disciples.— 3. A Greek sculptor, 
who helped to produce the Laocoon group. 

Ath£sis ( Adige or Etsch ), rises in the Rhaetian Alps, 

receives the Xtagis ( Eisach ), flows through Upper Italy past Verona, 
and falls into the Adriatic by many mouths. 

AthOs, the mountainous peninsula, also called Acte, which 
projects from Chalcidlce in Macedonia. At its extremity it rises to the 
height of 6349 feet; the voyage round it was so dreaded by mariners, 
that Xerxes had a canal cut through the isthmus, which connects the 
peninsula with the mainland, to afford a passage to his fleet. The 
isthmus is about i$ miles across ; and there are distinct traces of the 
canal to be seen in the present day. The peninsula contained several 
flourishing cities in antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels. In these monasteries some 
valuable MSS. of ancient authors have been discovered. 

AtIa, mother of Augustus. 

AtIlKus RfeGtjLus. [Regulus.j 

AtIna ( Atina ), a town of the Volsci, in Latium, afterwards 

a Roman colony. 

Atintanes, an Epirot people in Illyria, on the borders of 
Macedonia. 

Atlanticum Mare. [Oceanus.] 

Atlantis, according to an ancient tradition, a great island 

W. of the Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mount Atlas : 
it possessed a numerous population, and was adorned with every 
beauty; its powerful princes invaded Africa and Europe, but were 
defeated by the Athenians and their allies : its inhabitants afterwards 
became wicked and impious, and the island was in consequence 
swallowed up in the ocean in a day and a night. This legend (and it 
is no more) is given by Plato in the Timaeus, and is said to have 
been related to Solon by the Egyptian priests. 
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Atlas (= the bearer or endurer ), son of Iapetus and 
Clymene, and brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. He made war 
with the other Titans upon Zeus, and, being conquered!, was con¬ 
demned to bear heaven on his head and hands. The myth seems 
to have arisen from the idea that lofty mountains supported the 
heaven. Another tradition relates that Perseus came to Atlas and 
asked for shelter, which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means 
t>f the head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, on which rested 
heaven with all its stars. Atlas was the father of the Pleiades, and 
of the Hyades and Hesperides by Aethra.—In Greek architecture, 
Atlantes are colossal statues used, in place of columns, to support 
buildings.— Atlantl&des, a descendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, his 
grandson by Maia, and Hermaphroditus, son of Mercury .—Atlantias 
and Atlantis, a female descendant of Atlas, especially one of the 
Pleiads and Hyads. 

Atlas Mons was the general name of the great mountain 
range which covers the surface of N. Africa between the Mediterranean 
and Great Desert (Sahara), on the N. and S., and the Atlantic and the 
Lesser Syrtis on the W. and E. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife successively of her 
brother Cambyses, and of Darius Hystaspis, by whom she became the 
mother of Xerxes. 

Atrax, a town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, inhabited by the 
Perrhaebi, so called from the mythical Atrax, son of Peneus and Bura, 
and father of Canaeus and Hippodamia. Hence Canaeus is called 
Atrdcides and Hippodamia Atrdcis. 

AtrEbXtes, a people in Gallia Belgica, in the modern 

Artois, which is a corruption of their name. 

Atreus, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, grandson of 
Tantalus, and brother of Thyestes and Nicippe. [Pelops.] He was 
first married to Cleoia, by whom he became the father of Plisthenes; 
then to Aerope, the widow of his son Plisthenes, who was the 
mother of Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by Plis¬ 
thenes or by Atreus [Agamemnon] ; and lastly to Pelopia, the 
daughter of his brother Thyestes. The tragic fate of the house of 
Pelops afforded materials to the tragic poets of Greece. In conse¬ 
quence of the murder of their half-brother Chrysippus, Atreus and 
Thyestes were obliged to take to flight; they were hospitably received 
at Mycenae; and, after the death of Eurystheus, Atreus became king 
of Mycenae. Thyestes seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus, and was 
in consequence banished by his brother : from his place of exile he sent 
Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, whom he had brought up as his own 
child, in order to slay Atreus, but Plisthenes fell by the hands of 
Atreus, who did not know that he was his own son. In order to 
take revenge, Atreus, pretending to be reconciled to Thyestes, recalled 
him to Mycenae, killed his two sons, and placed their flesh before 
their father at a banquet, who unwittingly partook of the horrid meal. 
Thyestes fled with horror, and the gods cursed Atreus and his house. 
The kingdom of Atreus was now visited by famine, and the oracle 
advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. Atreus, who went out in 
search of him, came to king Thesprotus, where he married his third 
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wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom Atreus believed to be a 
daughter of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time with child by her 
own father. This child, Aegisthus, afterwards slew Atreus because the 
latter had commanded him to slay his own father Thyestes. 

Atria. [Adria.] 

AtrIdae, sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
AtrIum, the large hall of a Roman house. 

AtrSpatene, or Media Atropatia, the N.W. part of Media, 
adjacent to Armenia, named after Atropates, a native of the country, 
who, having been made its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent. 

Atropos. One of the three Fates. [Moriae.] 

AttalIa. i. A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira.— 
2. A city on the coast of Pamphylia, founded by Attalus II. Phila- 
delphus, and subdued by the Romans under P. Servilius Isauricus. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus. 1. Son of Attalus, a brother 
of Philetaerus, succeeded his cousin, Eumenes I., and reigned a.c. 
241-197. He took part with the Romans against Philip and the 
Achaeans. He was a wise and just prince, and was distinguished by 
his patronage of literature.—2. Surnamed Philadelphus, 2nd son of 
Attalus, succeeded his brother Eumenes II., and reigned 159-138. 
Like his father he was an ally of the Romans, and he also encouraged 
the arts and sciences.—3. Surnamed Philometor, son of Eumenes II. 
and Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attalus II., and reigned 138-133. 
In his will, he made the Romans his heirs; but his kingdom was 
claimed by Aristonicus. 

Atthis or Attis. [Atys.] 

ArrfcA, a division of Greece, has the form of a triangle, two 
sides of which are washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third is 
separated from Boeotia on the N. by the mountains Cithaeron and 
Parnes. Megaris, which bounds it on the N.W., was formerly a part 
of Attica. In ancient times it was called Acte and Actice, or the 
“coastland” [Acte], from which the later form Attica is said to have 
been derived. According to tradition it derived its name from Atthis, 
the daughter of the mythical king Cranaus; and it is not impossible 
that Att-ica may contain the root Att or Ath, which we find in Atthis 
and Athena. Attica is divided by many ancient writers into 3 dis¬ 
tricts. (1) The Highlands. {2) The Plain. (3) The Sea-coast District. 
Besides these 3 divisions we also read of a 4th, The Midland District, 
still called Mesogia, an undulating plain in the middle of the country. 
The soil of Attica is not very fertile : the greater part of it is not 
adapted for growing corn; but it produces olives, figs, and grapes, 
especially the 2 former in great perfection. The country is dry ; the 
chief river is the Cephissus, rising in Parnes and flowing through the 
Athenian plain. The abundance of wild flowers in the country made 
the honey of M. Hymettus very celebrated in antiquity. Excellent 
marble was obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, N.E. of Athens, 
and a considerable supply of silver from the mines of Laurium near 
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Sunium. The area of Attica, including the island of Salamis, which 
belonged to it, contained between 700 and 800 square miles; and its 
population in its flourishing period was probably about 500,000, of 
which nearly four-fifths were slaves. Attica is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Pelasgians. Its most ancient political division 
was into 13 independent states, attributed to Cecrops, who according 
to some legends came from Egypt. Subsequently Ion, the grandson of 
Hellen, divided the people into 4 tribes, Geleontes, Hopietes , Argades 
and Aegicores; and Theseus, who united the 12 independent states of 
Attica into one political body, and made Athens the capital, again 
divided the nation into 3 classes, the Eupatridae, Geomori and Demi- 
urgi. Clisthenes (b.c. 510) abolished the old tribes and created 10 
new ones, according to a geographical division : these tribes were sub¬ 
divided into 174 demi or townships. 

AttKcus Herodes, TIb£rius ClaudIus, a celebrated Gr.eek 

rhetorician, born about a.d. 104, at Marathon in Attica. He taught 
rhetoric both at Athens and at Rome. The future emperors M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus were among his pupils, and Antoninus Pius 
raised him to the consulship in 143. He possessed immense wealth, a 
great part of which he spent in embellishing Athens. He died at the 
age of 76, in 180. 

AttIcus, PompOnTus, a Roman eques, born at Rome, b.c. 

109. His proper name after his adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother 
of his mother, was Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His surname, 
Atticus, was given him on account of his long residence in Athens and 
his intimate acquaintance with the Greek language and literature. 
He kept aloof from all political affairs, and thus lived on intimate 
terms with the most distinguished men of all parties. His chief friend 
was Cicero, whose correspondence with him, beginning in 68 and con¬ 
tinued down to Cicero’s death, is one of the most valuable remains of 
antiquity. He purchased an estate at Buthrotum in Epirus, in which 
place, as well as at Athens and Rome, he spent the greater part of his 
time, engaged in literary pursuits and commercial undertakings. He 
died in b.c. 32, at the age of 77, of voluntary starvation, when he 
found that he was attacked by an incurable illness. His wife, Pilia, 
bore him only one child, a daughter, Pomponia or Caecilia, who was 
married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, 
was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator. In philosophy 
Atticus belonged to the Epicurean sect. 

Att?la, a king of the Huns, reigned a.d. 434-453. Such 

terror did he inspire in the ancient world, that he was called “the 
Scourge of God.” His career divides itself into two parts. The first 
(a.d. 445-450) consists of the ravage of the Eastern empire between the 
Euxine and the Adriatic, and the second of his invasion of the Western 
empire (450-452). His defeat by the Romans on the field of Ch&lons 
was one of the decisive battles of the world. He took Aquileia in 
452, after a siege of 3 months, but he did not attack Rome, in conse¬ 
quence, it is said, of his interview with Pope Leo the Great. He 
died in 453.—Fletcher, Making of Western Europe, vol. i., pp. 86 sqq. 

Atys, a beautiful shepherd of Phrygia, beloved by the 

Phrygian goddess Cybele. Having proved unfaithful to the goddess. 
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he was thrown by her into a state of madness, and was changed into 
a fir-tree. A festival was held in his honour in the spring.—See 
Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Osiris for an interpretation of this curious 
legend.—2. A Latin chief, from whom the Atia Gens derived its origin, 
and from whom Augustus was believed to be descended on his 
mother’s side. 

Aufidena, a town in Samnium on the river Sagnis. 

Auf¥dus, the principal river of Apulia, flowing with a rapid 
current into the Adriatic. Venusia, the birth-place of Horace, was on 
the Aufidus. 

Auge, or AugIa, daughter of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess 

of Athena, and mother by Hercules of Telephus. [Telephus.] She 
afterwards married Teuthras, king of the Mysians. 

Aug£as or Augias. [Hercules.] 

Augusta, the name of several towns founded or colonised 
by Augustus. Of these one of the most important was Augusta Prae- 
torIa (Aosta), a town of the Salassi in Upper Italy, at the foot of the 
Graian and Pennine Alps. The modern town still contains many 
Roman remains : the most important of which are the town gates and 
a triumphal arch. 

Augustulus, RomOlus, last Roman emperor of the West, 

was deposed by Odoacer, a.d. 476. 

Augures, a priestly college at Rome, whose business was 
to take the “auspices” on all important state occasions.—Gow, Com¬ 
panion to School Classics, p. 194. 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor, was born on the 23rd 
of September, b.c. 63, and was the son of C. Octavius by Atia, a 
daughter of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. His original name 
was C. Octavius, and, after his adoption by his great-uncle, C. Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. Augustus was only a title given him by the 
senate and the people in b.c. 27, to express their veneration for him. 
He was pursuing his studies at Apollonia, when the news reached him 
of his uncle’s murder at Rome in March 44. He forthwith set out for 
Italy, and upon landing, was received with enthusiasm by the troops. 
He first joined the republican party in order to crush Antony, against 
whom he fought at Mutina in conjunction with the 2 consuls, C. 
Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius. Antony was defeated and obliged to 
fly across the Alps; and the death of the 2 consuls gave Augustus the 
command of all their troops. He now returned to Rome, and com¬ 
pelled the senate to elect him consul, and shortly afterwards he 
became reconciled to Antony. It was agreed that the Roman world 
should be divided between Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, under the 
title of triumviri rei publicae constituendae ,1 and that this arrangement 
should last for the next 5 years. They published a proscriptio or list 
of all their enemies, whose lives were to be sacrificed and their pro¬ 
perty confiscated : upwards of 2000 equites and 300 senators were put 
to death, among whom was Cicero. Soon afterwards Augustus and 
* “ Triumvirs for the establishment of the commonwealth.” 
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Antony crossed over to Greece, and defeated Brutus and Cassius at 
the decisive battle of Philippi in 42, by which the hopes of the re¬ 
publican party were ruined. Augustus returned to Italy, where a new 
war awaited him (41), excited by Fulvia, the wife of Antony. She 
was supported by L. Antonius, the consul and brother of the triumvir, 
who threw himself into the fortified town of Perusia, which Augustus 
succeeded in taking in 40. Antony now made preparations for war, 
but the death of Fulvia led to a reconciliation between the triumvirs, 
who concluded a peace at Brundusium. A new division of the pro¬ 
vinces was again made : Augustus obtained all the parts of the empire 
W. of the town of Scodra in Illyricum, Antony the E. provinces, and 
Lepidus, Africa. Antony married Octavia, the sister of Augustus, in 
order to cement their alliance. In 36 Augustus conquered Sex. 
Pompey, who had held possession of Sicily for many years with a 
powerful fleet. Lepidus, who had landed in Sicily to support Augustus, 
was also subdued by Augustus, stripped of his power, and sent to 
Rome, where he resided for the remainder of his life, being allowed 
to retain the dignity of pontifex maximus. Meantime, Antony had 
repudiated Octavia, on account of his love for Cleopatra, and had 
alienated the minds of the Roman people by his arbitrary conduct. 
The senate declared war against Cleopatra; and in September b.c. 31 
the fleet of Augustus gained a brilliant victory over Antony’s near 
Actium in Acarnania. In the following year (30) Augustus sailed to 
Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety from 
Actium, put an end to their lives. Augustus thus became the undis¬ 
puted master of the Roman world, but he declined all honours and 
distinctions which were calculated to remind the Romans 6f kingly 
power. On the death of Lepidus in 12 he became pontifex maximus. 
On state matters, which he did not choose to be discussed in public, 
he consulted his personal friends, Maecenas, M. Agrippa, M. Valerius 
Messalla Corvinus, and Asinius Pollio. The wars of Augustus were 
chiefly undertaken to protect the frontiers of the Roman dominions. 
Most of them were carried on by his relations and friends, but he con¬ 
ducted a few of them in person. He died at Nola, on the 29th of 
August, a.d. 14, at the age of 76. His last wife was Livia, who had 
been previously the wife of Tiberius Nero. He had no children by 
Livia, and only a daughter Julia by his former wife Scribonia. Julia 
was married to Agrippa, and her 2 sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, 
were destined by Augustus as his successors. On the death of these 
two youths, Augustus was persuaded to adopt Tiberius, the son of 
Livia by her lormer husband, and to make him his colleague and 
successor.—See the Life of Augustus, by Suetonius : English translation 
by Philemon Holland (Tudor Series: 1893); and Shuckburgh’s 
monograph. (See Fig. 18.) 0 

Aulerci, a powerful Gallic people dwelling between the 
Sequana {Seine) and the Liger (Loire), and divided into 3 tribes —1 
A. Eburovi'ces, near the coast on the left bank of the Seine in the 
modern Normandy : their capital was Mediolanum, afterwards called 
Eburovices (Evreux).— 2. A. CknomAni, S.W. of the preceding near the 
Liger : their capital was Subdinnum (le Mans). At an early period 

some of the Cenomani crossed the Alps and settled in Upper Italy._3. 

A. BrannovIces, E. of the Cenomani near the Aedui, whose client* 
they were. 
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Aulis, a harbour in Boeotia on the Euripus, where the 

Greek fleet assembled before sailing against Troy. 

Aulon. i. A district and town on the borders of Elis 
and Messenia, with a temple of Aesculapius.—2. A town in Chalcidlce 
in Macedonia, on the Strymonic gulf.—3. A fertile valley near 
Tarentum celebrated for its wine. 

Aurelianus, Roman emperor, a.d. 270—275, born at 
Sirmium in Pannonia and successor of Claudius II. He defeated the 
Goths and Vandals, who had crossed the Danube, and the Germans, 
who had invaded Italy. He next turned his arms against Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, whom he defeated, took prisoner, and carried with 
him to Rome. [Zenobia.] He then recovered Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain, which were in the hands of the usurper Tetricus. On his return 
to Rome, he surrounded the city with a new line of walls. He aban¬ 
doned Dacia, which had been first conquered by Trajan, and made the 
S. bank of the Danube, as in the time of Augustus, the boundary of the 
empire. He was killed by some of his officers, while preparing to 
march against the Persians. 

M. AurelIus Antoninus usually called M. AurelIus, 

Roman emperor, a.d. 161-180, commonly called “the philosopher,” 
was born at Rome a.d. 121. He was adopted by Antoninus Piys, 
when the latter was adopted by Hadrian, and married Faustina, the 
daughter of Pius (138). On the death of Antoninus in 161, he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, but he admitted to an equal share of the sovereign 
power L. Aurelius Verus, who had been adopted by Pius at the same 
time as Marcus himself. Soon after their accession Verus was dis¬ 
patched to the East, and for 4 years (a.d. 162-165) carried on war 
with great success against Vologcses III., king of Parthia, over whom 
his lieutenants, especially Avidius Cassius, gained many victories. He 
subsequently prosecuted a war for many years with the Marcomanni, 
Quadi, and the other barbarians dwelling along the northern limits 
of the empire, from the sources of the Danube to the Illyrian border. 
Verus died in 169. In 174 Aurelius gained a decisive victory over the 
Quadi, mainly through a violent storm, which threw the barbarians 
into confusion. This storm is said to have been owing to the prayers 
of a iegion chiefly composed of Christians. It has given rise to a 
famous controversy among the historians of Christianity upon what is 
commonly termed the Miracle of the Thundering Legion. [See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chap, xvi.] In 175 Aurelius set out for the East, 
where Avidius Cassius, urged on by Faustina, the unworthy wife of 
Aurelius, had risen in rebellion and proclaimed himself emperor. But 
before Aurelius reached the East, Cassius had been slain by his own 
officers. During this expedition Faustina died, according to some, by 
her own hands. Aurelius died in 180, in Pannonia, while prosecuting 
the war against the Marcomanni. The leading feature in the char¬ 
acter of M. Aurelius was his devotion to the Stoic philosophy. We 
still possess a work by him written in the Greek language, and entitled 
Meditations. No remains of antiquity present a nobler view of philo¬ 
sophical heathenism. The chief and perhaps the only stain upon the 
memory of Aurelius is his persecutions of the Christians [see Bigg, 
Origins of Christianity ]. Aurelius was succeeded by his son Corn- 
modus. [Best edition of the Meditations by Jackson (introduction by 
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Bigg), Oxford, 1906.] See the fine essay by Matthew Arnold, Essays 
in Criticism (1st series). 

Aurora. [Eos.] 

Ausones, Aus6nU. [Italia.] 

Aus6nIus, DEcImus Magnus, a Roman poet, born at 

Burdigdla ( Bordeaux ) about a.d. 310, taught grammar and rhetoric 
with such reputation at his native town, that he was appointed tutor 
of Gratian, son of the emperor Valentinian, and was afterwards raised 
to the highest honours of the state. Many of his poems are extant.— 
English transl. by Evelyn-White in the Loeb series (2 vols.).—See 
Glover, Life and Letters in Fourth Century, and Dill, Roman Society. 

Auster, called Notus by the Greeks, the S. wind, or strictly 
the S.W. wind. It frequently brought with it fogs and rain ; but at 
certain seasons of the year it was dry sultry wind, injurious both to 
man and to vegetation, the Sirocco of the modern Italians. 

Autochthones. [Aborigines.] 

Aut6l?cus, son of Hermes and Chione, and father of 
Anticlea, who was the mother of Ulysses- He lived on Mount 
Parnassus, and was renowned as the master-thief of antiquity. 

Aut6m£d0n, the charioteer and companion of Achilles, 
and, after the death of the latter, the companion of his son Pyrrhus. 
Hence Automedon is used as the name of any skilful charioteer. 

Aut6n6e, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, wife of 
Aristaeus, and mother of Actaeon, who is therefore called Autonoeius 
heros. With her sister Agave, she tore Pentheus to pieces. 

AuxYmum ( Osimo ), an important town of Picenum in Italy, 
and a Roman oolony. 

AuxOmE or Ax- ( Axurn ), the capital of a powerful kingdom 
in Ethiopia, to the S.E. of Meroe. , 

AyEnIo (Avignon), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

AventTcum (. Avenehes ), the chief town of the Helvetii, and 
subsequently a Roman colony, of which ruins are still to be seen. 

AventInus Mons. [Roma.] 

Avernus Lacus, a lake close to the promontory between 
Cumae and Puteoli, filling the crater of an extinct volcano. It is sur¬ 
rounded by high banks, which in antiquity were covered by a gloomy 
forest sacred to Hecate. From its waters mephitic vapours arose, 
which are said to have killed the birds that attempted to fly over it, 
from which circumstance its Greek name was supposed to be derived. 
(Aornos, from a priv. and 5 pm, a bird.) The lake was celebrated in 
mythology on account of its connection with the lower world. Near 
it was the cave of Cumaean Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended 
to the lower wcrrld. Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, connected this 
lake with the Lucrine lake ; he also caused a tunnel to be made from 
the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable part remains and is known 
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under the name of Grotto di Sibylla. The Lucrine lake was filled up 
by an eruption in 1530, so that Avernus is again a separate lake. 

AvYanus, Flavius, the author of 42 fables in Latin elegiac 
verse, probably lived in the 4th century of the Christian aera. For a 
full discussion of the date and authorship of these fables, see the 
prolegomena to the edit, of R. Ellis (Oxford, 1887). 

AvYenus, Rufus Festus, a Latin poet towards the end of 

the 4th century of the Christian aera. His poems are chiefly 
descriptive. 

AxEnus. [Euxinus Pontus.] 

AzOtus ( Ashdod ), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast. 


BabrYus, a Greek poet, probably in the time of Augustus, 
turned the fables of Aesop into verse. The best edition is Rutherford’s 
(1883). The fables were discovered in 1844, in a monastery on Mt. 
Athos. 

Babylon, one of the oldest and most famous cities of the 
ancient world, built on both banks of the river Euphrates. Secular 
history ascribes its origin to Belus (*.«. the god Baal), and its enlarge¬ 
ment and decoration to Ninus or his wife Semiramis, the Assyrian 
monarchs of Nineveh. Babylon was for a long time subject to the 
Assyrian empire. Its greatness as an independent empire begins with 
Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, who, with the aid of the 
Median king Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian monarchy, and de¬ 
stroyed Nineveh (b.c. 606). Under his son and successor, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar (b.c. 604-562), the Babylonian empire reached its height, and 
extended from the Euphrates to Egypt, and from the mountains of 
Armenia to the deserts of Arabia. After his death it again declined, 
until it was overthrown by the capture of Babylon by the Medes and 
Persians under Cyrus (b.c. 538), who made the city one of the capitals 
of the Persian empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. Under 
his successors the city rapidly sank. Darius 1 . dismantled its fortifica¬ 
tions, in consequence of a revolt of its inhabitants. After the death 
of Alexander, Babylon became a part of the Syrian kingdom of Seleucus 
Nicator, who contributed to its decline by the foundation of Selbucja 
on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. At the present day all its visible 
remains consist of mounds of earth, ruined masses of brick walls, and 
a few scattered fragments. The city of Babylon formed a square, each 
side of which was 120 stadia (13 geog. miles) in length. The walls, 
of burnt brick, were 200 cubits hi^h and 50 thick; and they were 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which divided the city 
into 2 equal parts, was embanked with walls of brick, the openings of 
which at the ends of the transverse streets were closed by gates of 
bronze. Of the two public buildings of the greatest celebrity, the one 
was the temple of Belus, rising to a great height, and consisting of 
8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, and ascended by a flight of 
steps, which wound round the whole building on the outside. The 
other was the “hanging gardens” of Nebuchadnezzar, laid out upon 
terraces which were raised above one another on arches. The streets 
of the city were straight, intersecting one another at right angles. 
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The buildings were almost universally constructed of bricks, some 
burnt and some only sun-dried, cemented together with hot bitumen 
and in some cases with mortar. The ruling class at Babylon, to which 
the kings and priests and the men of learning belonged, were the 
Chaldaeans, who probably descended at an ancient period from the 
mountains on the borders of Armenia, and conquered the Babylonians. 
The religion of the Chaldaeans was Sabaeism, or the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. The priests formed a caste, and cultivated science, 
especially astronomy. They were the authors of the systems of weights 
and measures used by the Greeks and Romans. The district around 
the city, bounded by the Tigris on the E., Mesopotamia on the N., the 
Arabian Desert on the W., and extending to the head of the Persian 
Gulf on the S., was known in later times by the name of Babylonia, 
sometimes also called Chaldaea. [Chaldaea.] This district was a 
plain, subject to continual inundations from the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which were regulated by canals. The country was fertile, but 
deficient in trees.—See Herodotus, for valuable information on the 
subject of Babylon (bk. i.). One of the best accounts of Babylon in 
modern times will be found in Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. i. 

Bacchae, also called Maenades and Thyiades. 1. The 
female companions of Dionysus or Bacchus in his wanderings through 
the East, are represented as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed with 
fawn-skins, and carrying in their hands the thyrsus. —2. Priestesses 
of Dionysus, who by wine and other exciting causes worked them¬ 
selves up to frenzy at the Dionysiac festivals. For details, see 
Dionysus. 

Bacchus. [Dionysus.] 

Bacch?l!des, one of the nine great lyric poets of Greece, 
born at Iulis in Ceos, and nephew of Simonides. He flourished about 
b.c. 470, and lived a long time at the court of Hieron in Syracuse, 
together with Simonides and Pindar. [Among recent discoveries of 
ancient literature, hitherto lost to us, must be included the Odes, which 
were found inscribed on an Egyptian papyrus, and first edited' (shortly 
after their discovery) by Kenyon, 1897. Best edition, Jebb’s (1905), 
with commentary and English prose rendering.] 

Bactra or Zariaspa (Balkh\ the capital of Bactria, stood 

at the N. foot of the M. Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosli) on the river 
Bactrus, about 25 miles S. of its junction with the Oxus. 

BactrKa or -IANa ( Bokhara ), a province of the Persian 
empire. It was included in the conquests of Alexander, and formed 
a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae, until b.c. 255. 

Baecula, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Baetica. [Hispania.] 

Baetis (Guadafyuiver), a river in S. Spain. 

BAgoas, or BXgous, an eunuch, highly trusted and favoured 

by Artaxerxes Ill. (Ochus), whom he poisoned, b.c. 338. He was put 
to death by Darius III. Codomannus, whom he had attempted likewise 
io poison,^. The name T>a&oas \ret\ueth\y occur s\n Persian history, 
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and is sometimes used by Latin writers as synonymous with an 
eunuch. 

Bagrada, a river of N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of 
Carthage near Utica. 

Baiae, a town in Campania, on a small bay W. of Naples, 

and opposite Puteoli, was situated in a beautiful country, which 
abounded in warm mineral springs. The baths of Baiae were the 
most celebrated in Italy, and the town itself was the favourite water¬ 
ing-place of the Romans. The whole country was studded with the 
palaces of the Roman nobles and emperors, which covered the coast 
from Baiae to Puteoli. 

Balbus, L. Cornelius, of Gades, served under Pompey 

against Sertorius in Spain, and received from Pompey the Roman 
citizenship. He returned with Pompey to Rome, where he lived on 
intimate terms with Caesar as well as Pompey. In b.c. 56 he was 
accused of having illegally assumed the Roman citizenship ; he was 
defended by Cicero, whose speech has come down to us, and was 
acquitted. In the civil war, Balbus had the management of Caesar’s 
affairs at Rome. After the death of Caesar he gained the favour of 
Octavian, who raised him to the consulship in 40. 

Baleares, also called GymnesIae, by the Greeks, 2 islands 

in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, distinguished by the 
epithets Major and Minor, whence their modern names Majorca and 
Minorca. Their inhabitants, also called Baleares, were celebrated 
as slingers. 

BANDtJsfAE fons ( Sambuco ), a fountain in Apulia, 6 miles 
from Venusia. Celebrated by Horace, in the Odes (iii. 13). 

Barbari, the name given by the Greeks to all foreigners, 

whose language was not Greek, and who were therefore regarded by 
the Greeks as an inferior race. The Romans applied the name to 
all people who spoke neither Greek nor Latin. 

Barca. [Hamilcar.] 

Barca, the second city of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, 100 

stadia from the sea, appears to have been at first a settlement of a 
Libyan tribe, the Barcaei, but about b.c. 560 was colonised by the 
Greek seceders from Cyrene, and became so powerful as to make the 
W. part of Cyrenaica virtually independent of the mother city. In 
B.c. 510 it was taken by the Persians, who removed most of its 
inhabitants to Bactria, and under the Ptolemies its ruin was completed 
by the erection of its port into a new city, which was named 
Ptolemais. 

Barcino ( Barcelona ), a town in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
BarsIne. 1. Daughter of Artabazus, subsequently married 
Alexander the Great, to whom she bore a son, Hercules. She and 
her son were put to death by Polysperchon in 309.—2. Also called 
Statira, elder daughter of Darius III., whom Alexander married 
at Susa, b.c. 324. Shortly after Alexander’s death she was murdered 
T^oxarva. 
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BXsfLEUS, the Greek name for “ king." 

BasilIca, a state building, used by the Romans as a justice 
hall. After the time of Constantine many basilicas were converted into 
Christian churches. 

Bassareus, a surname of Dionysus, probably derived from 

bassaris, a fox-skin, worn by the god himself and the Maenads in 
Thrace. Hence Bassaris was the name of a female “ Bacchante.” 

Bastarnae or Basternae, a warlike German people, partly 

settled between the Tyras (Dneister) and Borysthenes (Dnieper), and 
partly at the mouth of the Danube, under the name of Peucini, from 
their inhabiting the island of Peuce, at the mouth of this river. 

Batavi or Batavi, a Celtic people, inhabiting the island 
formed by the Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, called after them 
Insula Batavorum. They were for a long time allies of the Romans, 
but they revolted under Claudius Civilis, in a.d. 69, and were with 
great difficulty subdued. Their chief town was Lugdunum (Leyden), 
between the Maas and the Waal. 

BAthyllus. i. Of Samos, a beautiful youth beloved by 

Anacreon.— 2. Of Alexandria, the freedman and favourite of Maecenas, 
brought to perfection the imitative dance or ballet called Pantoniimus. 

BattIadae, kings of Cyrene during 8 generations. 1. 

Battus I., of Thera, led a colony to Africa at the command of the 
Delphic oracle, and founded Cyrene about b.c. 631.—2. Arcbsilaus I., 
son of No. 1, reigned B.c. 599-583.—3. Battus II., surnamed “the 
Happy,” son of No. 2, reigned 583-560?—4. Arcbsilaus II., son of 
No. 3, surnamed “the Oppressive,” reigned about 560-550. His 
brothers withdrew from Cyrene, and founded Barca.—5. Battus III., 
or “ the Lame,” son of No. 4, reigned about 550-530; gave a new con¬ 
stitution to the city, whereby the royal power was reduced within 
very narrow limits.—-6. Arcbsilaus III., son of No. 5, reigned about 
530-514.—7. Battus IV., of whose life we have no accounts.—8 . 
Arcbsilaus IV., at whose death, about 450, a popular government 
was established. 

Battus, a shepherd whom Hermes turned into a stone, 

because he broke a promise which he made to the god. 

Baucis. [Philemon.] 

Bauli, a collection of villas rather than a town, between 

Misenum and Baiae in Campania. 

BAvius and MaevIus, malevolent poetasters, who attacked 

the poetry of Virgil and Horace. 

BEbrYces and BebrYces. i. A mythical people in 

Bithynia, said to be of Thracian origin, whose king, Amycus, was 
slain by Pollux.—2. An ancient Iberian people on the coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean, N. and S. of the Pyrenees. 

BEdrIAcum, a small place in Cisalpine Gaul between Cre¬ 
mona and Verona, celebrated for the defeat both of Otho and of the 
Vitellian troops, a.d. 69. 
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B£l£sis or Belesys, a Chaldaean priest at Babylon, who is 

said, in conjunction with Arbaces, the Mede, to have overthrown the 
old Assyrian empire. Belesis afterwards received the satrapy of 
Babylon from Arbaces. 

Belgae, a warlike people of German origin, inhabiting the 
N.E. of Gaul, were bounded on the N. by the Rhine, on the W. by 
the ocean, on the S. by the Sequana (Seine) and Matrona (Marne), and 
on the E. by the territory of the Treviri. They were the bravest of the 
inhabitants of Gaul, and were subdued by Caesar after a courageous 
resistance. 

BelgIca. [Gallia.] 

„ BelgIum the name generally applied to the territory of the 
Bbllovaci, and of the tribes dependent upon the latter. 

BelisarIus, the greatest general of Justinian, overthrew the 
Vandal kingdom in Africa, and the Gothic kingdom in Italy. In 
a.d. 563 he was accused of a conspiracy against the life of Justinian; 
according to a popular tradition, he was deprived of his property, his 
eyes were put out, and he wandered as a beggar through Constanti¬ 
nople ; but according to the more authentic account, he was merely 
imprisoned for a year in his own palace, and then restored to his 
honours. He died in 565.—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 41-43. 
BellErSphon, or Bell£r6phontes, son of the Corinthian 

king Glaucus, and Eurymede, and grandson of Sisyphus, was originally 
called Hipponous, and received the name Bellerophon from slaying 
the Corinthian Belerus. To be purified from the murder he fled to 
Proetus, king of Argos, whose wife Antea fell in love with the young 
hero ; but as her offers were rejected by him, she accused him to her 
husband of having made improper proposals to her. Proetus, unwilling 
to kill him with his own hands, sent him to his father-in-law, Iobates, 
king of Lycia, with a letter, in which the latter was requested to put 
the young man to death. Iobates accordingly sent him to kill the 
monster Chimaera, thinking that he was sure to perish in the contest. 
[Chimaera.] After obtaining possession of the winged horse, Pegasus, 
Bellerophon rose with him into the air, and slew the Chimaera with 
his arrows. [Pegasus.] Iobates, thus disappointed, sent Bellerophon 
against the Solymi and next against the Amazons. In these contests 
he was also victorious ; and on his return to Lycia, being attacked by 
the bravest Lycians, whom Iobates had placed in ambush for the pur¬ 
pose, Bellerophon slew them all. Iobates, now seeing that it was 
hopeless to kill the hero, gave him his daughter in marriage, and made 
him his successor on the throne. At last Bellerophon drew upon him¬ 
self the hatred of the gods, and consumed by grief, wandered lonely 
through the Aleian field, avoiding the paths of men. This is all that 
Homer says respecting Bellerophon’s later fate : some traditions related 
that he attempted to fly to heaven upon Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a 
gad-fly to sting the horse, which threw off the rider upon the earth, 
who became lame or blind in consequence.—See the story of Belle¬ 
rophon as .re-told by Morris in The Earthly Paradise. 

BellOna, the Roman goddess of war, represented as the 
sister or wife of Mars. Her priests, called Bellonarii , wounded their 
own arms or legs when they offered sacrifices to her. 
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Bell6vXci, the most powerful of the Belgae, dwelt in the 

modern Beauvais. 

Belus, son of Poseidon, and father of Aegyptus and Danaus. 
He was vulgarly but erroneously believed to be the founder of Babylon. 
The patronymic Belides is given to Aegyptus and Danaus, to Lynceus, 
son of Aegyptus and to Palamedes. The Danailes, daughters of 
Danaus, are also called BelTdes.—2. ( Nahr Naman), a river of Phoe¬ 
nicia, falling into the sea close to the S. of Ptolemais ( 4 ere) celebrated 
for the tradition that its fine sand first led the Phoenicians to the 
invention of glass. 

Benacus Lacus (Lago di Garda ), a lake in the N. of Italy. 
Bendis, the Thracian moon-goddess. • 

BEnEventum ( Bcnevento\ a town in Samnium on the Appia 

Via, formerly called Maleventum, on account, it is said, of its bad 
air. It was one of the most ancient towns in Italy, having been 
founded, according to tradition, by Diomedes. In the Samnite wars 
it was subdued by the Romans, who sent a colony thither in b.c. 268, 
and changed its name Maleventum into Beneventum. 

BErEcyntIa, a surname of Cybele, which she derived from 
Mt. Berecyntus in Phrygia, where she was worshipped. 

BErEnIce, a Macedonic form of Pherenice , i.e. “ Bringing 
Victory.” 1. Wife of Ptolemy I. Soter, and the mother of Ptolemy 
II. Philadelphus.—2. Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and wife 
of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, who divorced Laodice in order to 
marry her, b.c. 249. On the death of Ptolemy, 247, Antiochus recalled 
Laodice, who notwithstanding caused him to be poisoned, and mur¬ 
dered Berenice and her son.—3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, 
and wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. She was put to death by her 
son, Ptolemy IV. Philopator on his accession to the throne, 221. The 
famous hair of Berenice, which she dedicated for her husband’s safe 
return from his Syrian expedition, was said to have become a Constella¬ 
tion.— 4. Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy VIII. 
Lathyrus, succeeded her father on the throne, *.c. 81, and married 
Ptolemy X. (Alexander II.), but was murdered by her husband 19 days 
after her marriage.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, and eldest 
sister of the famous Cleopatra, was placed on the throne by the Alex¬ 
andrines when they drove out her father, 58. She next married 
Archelaus, but was put to death with her husband, when Gabinius 
restored Auletes, 55.—6. Sister of Herod the Great, married Aristo- 
bulus, who was put to death b.c. 6. She was the mother of Agrippa I. 
—7. Daughter of Agrippa I., married her uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis, by whom she had two sons. After the death of Herod, a.d. 
48, Berenice, then 20 years old, lived with her brother, Agrippa II., 
not without suspicion of an incestuous commerce with him. She 
gained the love of Titus, who was only withheld from making her his 
wife by fear of offending the Romans by such a step. 

BErEnIce, the name of several cities of the period of the 
Ptolemies. Of these the most important were :—1. Formerly Ezion- 
geber (Ru. nr. Akabah), in Arabia, at the head of the Sinus Aelanites, 
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or E. branch of the Red Sea.—a. In Upper Egypt, on the coast of the 
Red Sea, on a gulf called Sinus Immundus (now Foul Bay), where its 
ruins are still visible. It was named after the mother of Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus, who built it, and made a road hence to Coptos, so that 
it became a chief emporium for the commerce of Egypt with Arabia 
and India.—3. ( Ben Ghazi), in Cyrenaica, formerly Hespbris, the 
fabled site of the Gardens of the Hesperides. It took its latter name 
from the wife of Ptolemy III. Euvergetes. 

B£roea. i. ( Verria ), one of the most ancient towns of 
Macedonia, S.W. of Pella, and about 20 miles from the sea.—a. 
(Aleppo or Haleb), a town in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by Seleucus 
Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian name of Beroea. It is called 
Helbott or Chelbon in Ezekiel (xxvii. 18), a name still retained in the 
modern Haleb, for which Europeans have substituted Aleppo. 

Berosus, a priest of Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign 
of Antiochus II. (b.c. 261-246), and wrote in Greek a history of 
Babylonia. Some fragments of this valuable work are preserved by 
Josephus, Eusebius, and the Christian fathers. 

B£r?tus and Ber^tus (Beyrdt), one of the oldest sea-ports 
of Phoenicia, stood half way between Byblus and Sidon. It was 
destroyed by the Syrian king Tryphon (b.c. 140), and restored by 
Agrippa under Augustus, who made it a colony. It afterwards became 
a celebrated seat of learning. 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, who dwell 
along the whole of Mt. Haemus as far as the Euxine. 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria under Darius III., seized Darius 
soon after the battle of Arbela, b.c. 331. Pursued by Alexander in the 
following year, Bessus murdered Darius, and fled to Bactria, where 
he assumed the title of king. He was betrayed by two of his fol¬ 
lowers to Alexander, who put him to death. 

BIanor, also called Ocnus or Aucnus, son of Tiberis and 
Manto, is said to have built the town of Mantua, and to have called it 
after his mother. 

Bias. i. Brother of the seer Melampus.—2. Of Priene 
in Ionia, one of the Seven Sages of Greece, flourished about b.c. 550. 

Bibaculus, M. Furius, a Roman poet, born at Cremona, 
wrote a poem on Caesar’s Gallic wars, and another entitled Athiopis. 
They are both ridiculed by Horace. 

Bibracte (. Autun ), the chief town of the Aedui in Gallia 

Lugdunensis, afterwards Augustodunum. 

Bibijlus M. CalpurnIus, curule aedile, b.c. 65, praetor 

62, and consul 59, in each of which years he had C. Julius Caesar as 
his colleague. He was a staunch adherent of the aristocratical party, 
but was unable in his consulship to resist the powerful combination 
of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. After an ineffectual attempt to 
oppose Caesar’s agrarian law, he withdrew from the popular assem¬ 
blies altogether ; whence it was said in joke that it was the consulship 
E *95 
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of Julius and of Caesar. In the civil war he commanded Pompey’s. 
fleet in the Adriatic, and died (48) while holding this command off 
Corcyra. He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato Uticensis. 

BilbIlis, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
the birth-place of the poet Martial. The modern Bdmbola. 

Bion. i. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, flourished about 
b.c. 280, and spent the last years of his life in Sicily, where he was 
poisoned. The style of Bion is refined, and his versification fluent and 
elegant. We still possess his epic poem, The Dirge of Adonis. —2. Of 
Borysthenes, near the mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about b.c. 250. 
He was sold as a slave, when young, and received his liberty from his 
master, a rhetorician. He studied at Athens, and afterwards lived a 
considerable time at the court of Macedonia. Bion is a typical figure 
of his time, half philosopher, half litterateur—the Greek Voltaire, as 
he has been well dubbed. Epigram, antithesis, and paradox loom large 
in his fragments. Bion was noted for his sharp sayings, whence 
Horace speaks of persons delighting Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 

Bist6nes, a Thracian people. From the worship of Diony¬ 
sus in Thrace the Bacchic women are called BistOnldes. 

BIth?nIa, a district of Asia Minor, bounded on the W. by 
Mysia, on the N. by the Pontus Euxinus, on the E. by Paphlagonia, 
and on the S. by Phrygia Epictetus, was possessed at an early period 
by Thracian tribes from the neighbourhood of the Strymon, called 
Thyni and Bithyni, of whom the former dwelt on the coast, the latter 
in the interior. The country was subdued by the Lydians, and after¬ 
wards became a part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, and was 
governed by the satraps of Phrygia. During the decline of the Persian 
empire, the N. part of the country became independent, under native 
princes, who resisted Alexander and his successors, and established a 
kingdom, which lasted.till the death of Nicomedes III. (b.c. 74), who 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. Under Augustus, it was 
made a proconsular province. It was a fertile country, intersected 
with wooded mountains, the highest of which was the Mysian 
Olympus, on its S. border. 

BIt6n and ClEobis, sons of Cydippe, a priestess of Hera 
at Argos. They were celebrated for their affection to their mother, 
whose chariot they once dragged during a festival to the temple of 
Hera, a distance of 45 stadia. The priestess prayed to the goddess 
to grant them what was best for mortals; and during the night they 
both died while asleep in the temple. 

BFt&rTges, a numerous and powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Aquitanica, had in early times the supremacy over the other Celts in 
Gaul. 

BlosIus or BlossKus, the name of a noble family in Cam¬ 
pania. One of this family, C. Blosius, of Cumae, was a philosopher, 
a disciple of Antipater, of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. Gracchus. 

Boadicea or Boudicca, queen of the Iceni in Britain, 
having been shamefully treated by the Romans, excited an insurrection 
of the Britons against their oppressors during the absence of Suetonius 
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Paulinus, the Roman governor, on an expedition to the island of 
Mona. She took the Roman colonies of Camalodunum, Londinium, 
and other places, and slew nearly 70,000 Romans and their allies. 
She was at length defeated with great loss by Suetonius Paulinus, and 
put an end to her own life, a.d. 6i. 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, and father-in-law of Jugurtha, 

with whom at first he made war against the Romans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, *.c. 106. 

Boebe, a town in Thessaly (W. of Lake BoebSis). 

Boedr6mia, an Athenian festival in honour of Apollo. 

Boeotia, a district of Greece. The country contains seve¬ 
ral fertile plains, of which the most important were the valleys of the 
Asopus and of the Cephissus. The Boeotians were famed for their 
dull wit, which indeed passed into a proverb. The Boeotians were an 
Aeolian people, who originally occupied Arne in Thessaly, from which 
they were expelled by the Thessalians 60 years after the Trojan war. 
They then migrated into the country called after them Boeotia, partly 
expelling and partly incorporating with themselves the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of the land. Boeotia was then divided into 14 independent 
states, which formed a league, with Thebes at its head. The chief 
magistrates of the confederacy were the Boeotarchs, elected annually. 
The government in most states was an aristocracy. 

B5ethius, a Roman statesman and author, born about a.d. 

476, was famous for his general learning, and especially for his 
knowledge of Greek philosophy. He was first highly favoured by 
Theodosius the Ostrogoth; but having awakened his suspicion, he was 
thrown into prison by him, and afterwards put to death. It was 
during bis imprisonment that he wrote his celebrated work, De Conso¬ 
lations Philosophtas, one of the favourite books of the Middle Ages. 
It is familiar to us in the translation of Chaucer. Best ed. by Adrian 
Fortescue (1925); English version by H. R. James (1906). 

BOii, one of the most powerful of the Celtic people, said to 
have dwelt originally in Gaul (Transalpina), but in what part of the 
country is uncertain. At an early time they migrated in two great 
swarms, one of which crossed the Alps and settled in the country 
between the Po and the Apennines ; the other crossed the Rhine and 
settled in the part of Germany called Boihemum ( Bohemia ) after them, 
and between the Danube and the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy long 
carried on a fierce struggle with the Romans, but they were at length 
subdued by the consul P. Scipio in b.c. 191. The Boii in Germany 
maintained their power longer, but were at length subdued by the 
Marcomanni. 

Bolbe, a lake in Macedonia, emptying itself by a short 
river into the Strymonic gulf near Bromiscus and Aulon. 

Bolb!tIne (Rosetta), a city of Lower Egypt, near the mouth 
of a branch of the Nile (the W.-most but one), which was called the 
Bolbitine mouth. 

Bomilcar, a Numidian, deep in the confidence of Jugurtha. 
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When Jugurtha was at Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected for him the 
assassination of Massiva. In 107 he plotted against Jugurtha. 

BOmIus Mons, the W. part of Mt. Oeta in Aetolia, inhabited 

by the Bomienses. 

Bona Dea, a Roman divinity, is described as the sister, 
wife, or daughter of Faunus, and was herself called Fauna, Fatua, or 
Oma. She was worshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic 
divinity; she revealed her oracles only to females, as Faunus did only 
to males. Her festival was celebrated every year on the 1st of May, 
in the house of the consul or praetor, as the sacrifices on that occasion 
were offered on behalf of the whole Roman people. The solemnities 
were conducted by the Vestals, and no male person was allowed to be 
in the house at one of the festivals. P. Clodius profaned the sacred 
ceremonies, by entering the house of Caesar in the disguise of a 
woman, b.c. 62. 

B6n6n!a {Bologna), a town in Gallia Cispadana, was in 
ancient times the capital of N. Etruria. It afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Boii, but it was colonised by the Romans on the conquest 
of the Boii, B.c. 191, and its name of Felsina was then changed into 
Bononia. 

Bootes. [Arcturus.] 

B<5r£as, the N. wind, was, in mythology, a son of Astraeus 
and Eos, and brother of Eurus, Zephyrus, and Notus. He dwelt in a 
cave of Mt. Haemus in Thrace. He carried off Orithyia, a daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, and 
Cleopatra, wife of Phineus, who are therefore called Boreades. In the 
Persian war Boreas showed his friendly disposition towards the 
Athenians by destroying the ships of the barbarians. Boreas was, 
worshipped at Athens, where a festival, Boreosmi, was celebrated in 
his honour. 

B5rvsth£n£s {Dnieper), afterwards Danapris, a 'river of 
European Sarmatia, flows into the Euxine. Near its mouth and at its 
junction with the Hypanis, lay the town Borysthenes or Borysthenis 
(Kudak), also called Olbia, Olbiopous, and Miletopolis, a colony 
of Miletus, and the most important Greek city on the N. of the 
Euxine. 

Bosp6rus {Ox-ford), the name of any straits among the 
Greeks, but especially applied to the 2 following :—1. The Thracian 
Bosporus ( Channel of Constantinople), unites the Propontis or sea of 
Marmora with the Euxine or Black Sea. According to the legend it 
was called Bosporus, from Io, who crossed it in the form of a heifer. 
At the entrance of the Bosporus was the celebrated Symplbgadbs. 
Darius constructed a bridge across the Bosporus, when he invaded 
Scythia.—2. The Cimmerian Bosporus ( Straits of Kaffa), unites the 
Palus Maeotis or sea of Azof with the Euxine or Black Sea. It 
formed, with the Tanais (Don), the boundary between Asia and 
Europe, and it derived its name from the Cimmerii, who were supposed 
to have dwelt in the neighbourhood. On the European side of the 
Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians founded the town of Pan* 
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ticapaeum, also called Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria on the Asiatic side of 
the Straits. Panticapaeum became the residence of a race of kings, 
who are frequently mentioned in history under the name of kings of 
Bosporus. 

Bostra (O.T. Bozrah; Busrah ), a city of Arabia, in an 
Oasis of the Syrian Desert, S. of Damascus. 

BottYa or Bottiaea, a district in Macedonia, on the right 
bank of the river Axius, extended in the time of Thucydides to Pieria 
on the W. The Bottiaei were a Thracian people, who, being driven 
out of the country by the Macedonians, settled in that part of the 
Macedonian Chalcidice N. of Olynthus, which was called Bottice. 

BottYce. [Bottia.] 

Boul£, the “ Council ” at Athens ; instituted by Solon. 
Divided into 10 sections (or committees) of 50 members each. The 
business of the “Council” was to prepare all measures which were 
to come before the Public Assembly. 

BSvYanum ( Bojano ), the chief town of the Pentri in 
Samnium. 

BSvillae, an ancient town in Latium at the foot of the 
Alban mountain, on the Appian Way about 10 miles from Rome. 
Near it Clodius was killed by Milo (b.c. 52). 

Brachmanae or Brachmanes, a name used by the ancient 
geographers, sometimes for a caste of priests in India (the Brahmins), 
sometimes, apparently, for all the people whose religion was Brahmin- 
ism, and sometimes for a particular tribe. 

BranchYdae {Jeronda) y afterwards Didyma, or -1, a place 

on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, celebrated for its 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Didymeus. This oracle, which 
the Ionians held in the highest esteem, was said to have been founded 
by Branchus, son of Apollo, and a Milesian woman. The reputed 
descendants of this Branchus, the Branchidae, were the hereditary 
ministers of this oracle. The names of the priests thus came to be 
used for that of the place. The temple, called Didymacum, which was 
destroyed by Xerxes, was rebuilt, and its ruins contain some beautiful 
specimens of the Ionic order of architecture.—Some sculptures from 
Branchidae are to be found in the British Museum ( Archaic Km., 9-17). 

BrasYdas, the most distinguished Spartan in the first part of 

the Peloponnesian war. In b.c. 424, at the head of a small force, 
having effected a dexterous march through the hostile country of 
Thessaly, he gained possession of many of the cities in Macedonia 
subject to Athens; his greatest acquisition was Amphipolis. In 422 he 
gained a brilliant victory over Cleon, who had been sent, with an 
Athenian force, to recover Amphipolis, but he was slain in the battle. 
He was buried within the city, and the inhabitants honoured him as 
a hero, by yearly sacrifices and by games. 

BraurOn, a demus (or “parish ”) in Attica, on the E. coast on 
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the river Erasinus, with a celebrated temple of Artemis, who was 
hence called Brauronia. 

Brknnus. i . The leader of the Gauls, who in b.c. 390 
crossed the Apennines, defeated the Romans at the Allia, and took 
Rome. After besieging the Capitol for 6 months, he quitted the city 
upon receiving 1000 pounds of gold as a ransom for the Capitol, and 
returned home safe with his booty. But it was subsequently related 
in the popular legends that Camillus and a Roman army appeared at 
the moment that the gold was being weighed, that Brennus was de¬ 
feated by Camillus, and that he himself and his whole army were 
•lain to a man.—a. The chief leader of the Gauls who invaded Mace¬ 
donia and Greece, a.c. 280, 279. In the year 279 he penetrated into 
the S. of Greece, but was defeated near Delphi, most of his men were 
slain, and he himself {Hit an end to his own life. 

Briareus, in mythology, a hundred-handed giant who 

assisted the Olympians against the Titans. 

BrKgantes, the most powerful of the British tribes, inhabited 

nearly the whole of the N. of the island from the Abus ( Number) to 
the Roman wall, with the exception of the S.E. corner of Yorkshire, 
which was inhabited by the Parisii. The Brigantes consequently in¬ 
habited the greater part of Yorkshire, and the whole of Lancashire, 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Their capital was Ebor- 
acum. They were conquered by Petilius Cerealis, in the reign of 
Vespasian. There was also a tribe of Brigantes in the S. of Ireland, 
between the rivers Birgus ( Barrow ) and Dabrona ( Blackwater ), in the 
counties of Waterford and Tipperary. 

BrIseis, daughter of Briseus, fell into the hands of Achilles, 

but was seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the dire feud between the 
> heroes, which is the subject of the Iliad of Homer. 

BrItannIa, the island of England and Scotland, which was 
also called Albion. Hibernia, or Ireland, is usually spoken of as 
a separate island, but is sometimes included under the general name 
of the Insulae Britannicae, which also comprehended the smaller 
islands around the coast of Great Britain. The Britons were Celts, 
belonging to that branch of the race called Cymry. Their manners and 
customs were in general the same as the Gauls; but separated more 
than the Gauls from intercourse with civilised nations, they preserved 
the Celtic religion in a purer state than in Gaul; and hence Druidism, 
according to Caesar, was transplanted from Gaul to Britain. The 
Britons also retained many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which the 
more civilised Gauls had laid aside. They painted their bodies with a 
blue colour, extracted from woad, in orde^ to appear more terrible in 
battle ; and they had wives in common. At a later time the Belgae 
crossed over from Gaul, and settled on the S. and E. coasts, driving 
the Britons into the interior of the island. It was not till a late period 
that the Greeks and Romans obtained any knowledge of Britain. In 
early times the Phoenicians visited the Scilly islands and the coast of 
Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining tin; but whatever knowledge 
they acquired of the country they jealously kept secret; and it only 
transpired that there were Cassiteridbs, or Tin Islands, in the N. 
parts of the ocean. The first certain knowledge which the Greeks 
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obtained of Britain was from the merchants of Massilia about the 
time of Alexander the Great, and especially from the voyages of 
Pythkas, who sailed round a great part of Britain. From this time 
it was, generally believed that the island was in the form of a triangle, 
an error which continued to prevail even at a later period. Another 
important mistake, which likewise prevailed for a long time, was the 
position of Britain in relation to Gaul and Spain. As the N.W. coast 
of Spain was supposed to extend too far to the N., and the W. coast 
of Gaul to run N.E., the lower part of Britain was believed to lie 
between Spain and Gaul. The Romans first became personally ac¬ 
quainted with the island by Caesar’s invasion. He twice landed in 
Britain (».c. 55, 54), and though on the second occasion he con¬ 
quered the greater part of the S.E. of the island, yet he did not take 
permanent possession of any portion of the country, and after his 
departure the Britons continued as independent a<s before. The 
Romans made no further attempts to conquer the island for nearly 
100 years. In the reign of Claudius (a.d. 43) they again landed in 
Britain, and permanently subdued the country S. of the Thames. 
They now began to extend their conquests over the other parts of the 
island; and the great victory (61) of Suetonius Paulinus over the 
Britons, who had revolted under Boadicea, still further consolidated 
the Roman dominions. In the reign of Vespasian, the Romans made 
several successful expeditions against the Silures and the Brigantxs ; 
and the conquest of S. Britain was at length finally completed by 
Agricola, who in 7 campaigns (78-84) subdued the whole of the island 
as far N. as the Frith of Forth and the Clyde, between which be 
erected a series of forts to protect the Roman dominions from the 
incursions of the barbarians in the N. of Scotland. The Roman part 
of Britain was now called Britannia Romana, and the N. part inhabited 
by the Caledonians Britannia Barbara or Caledonia. The Roman* 
however gave up the N. conquests of Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, 
and made a rampart of turf from the Aestuarium I tuna ( Solway Frith) 
to the German Ocean, which formed the N. boundary of their do¬ 
minions. In the reign of Antoninus Pius the Romans again extended 
their boundary as far as the conquests of Agricola, and erected a 
rampart connecting the Forth and the Clyde, the remains of which 
are now called Grimes Dyke, Grime in the Celtic language signifying 
great or powerful. The Caledonians afterwards broke through this 
wall; and in consequence of their repeated devastations of the Roman 
dominions, the emperor Severus went to Britain in 208, in order to 
conduct the war against them in person. He died in the island at 
Eboracum (York) in an, after erecting a solid stone wall from the 
Solway to the mouth of the Tyne, a little N. of the rampart of 
Hadrian. After the death of Severus, the Romans relinquished for 
ever all their conquests N. of this wall. Upon the resignation of the 
empire by Diocletian and Maximian (305), Britain fell to the share of 
Constantius, who died at Eboracum in 306, and his son Constantine 
assumed in the island the title of Caesar. Shortly afterwards the Cale¬ 
donians, who now appear under the names of Piets and Scots, broke 
through the wall of Severus, and the Saxons ravaged the coasts of 
Britain ; and the declining power of the Roman empire was unable 
to afford the province any effectual assistance. In the reign of Hono- 
rius, Constantine, who had been proclaimed emperor in Britain (407), 
withdrew all the Roman troops from the island, in order to make 
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himself master of Gaul. The Britons were thus left exposed to the 
ravages of the Piets and Scots, and at length, in 447, they called in 
the assistance of the Saxons, who became the masters of Britain. The 
Roman dominions of Britain formed a single province till the time of 
Severus, and were governed by a legatus of the emperor. Severus 
divided the country into 2 provinces, and Diocletian into 4. 

BrYtannYcus, son of the emperor Claudius and Messalina, 
was born a.d. 42. Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, induced 
the emperor to adopt her own son, and give him precedence over 
Britannicus. This son, the emperor Nero, ascended the throne in 54, 
and caused Britannicus to be poisoned in the following year. 

Br!t6m artis, a Cretan nymph, daughter of Zeus and 

beloved by Minos, who pursued her 9 months, till at length she leaped 
into the sea and was changed by Artemis into a goddess. Possibly 
a moon-deity. 

Brixellum {B regel la or Brescella), a town on the right bank 
of the Po in Gallia Cisalpina, where the emperor Otho put himself to 
death, a.d. 69. 

BrixYa (Breseia), a town in Gallia Cisalpina on the road 
from Comum to Aquileia, through which the river Mella flowed. 

BrSmYus, a surname of Dionysus (Bacchus). 

Bruct£ri, a people of Germany. 

BrundYjsYum or BrundisYum (Brindisi), a town in Calabria, 
on a small bay of the Adriatic, forming an excellent harbour, to which 
the place owed its importance. The Appia Via terminated at Brundu- 
sium, and it was the usual place of embarkation for Greece and the 
East. It was conquered and colonised by the Romans, b.c. 245. The 
poet Pacuvius was born at this town, and Virgil died here on his 
return from Greece, B.c. 19. 

BruttYum, Bruttius and BruttYorum Ager, more usually 

called Bruttii after the inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line drawn from the mouth of thfc Laus 
to Thurii, and surrounded on the other three sides by the sea. It was 
the country called in ancient times Oenotria and Italia. The country 
is mountainous, as the Apennines run through it down to the Sicilian 
Straits; it contained excellent pasturage for cattle, and the valleys 
produced good corn, olives, and fruit.—The earliest inhabitants of the 
country were Oenotrians. Subsequently some Lucanians, who had 
revolted from their countrymen in Lucania, took possession of the 
country, and were hence called Bruttii or Brettii , which word is said 
to mean “ rebels ” in the language of the Lucanians. This people, 
however, inhabited only the interior of the land ; the coast was almost 
entirely in the possession of the Greek colonies. At the close of the 
second Punic war, in which the Bruttii had been the allies of Han¬ 
nibal, they lost their independence, and were treated by the Romans 
with great severity. They were declared to be public slaves, and were 
employed as lictors and servants of the magistrates. 

BrOtus, a family of the Junia gens. 1 . L. Junius 
Brutus, son of M, Junius and of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius 
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Superbus. His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, and Lucius 
escaped his brother’s fate only by feigning idiotcy, whence he received 
the surname of Brutus. After Lucretia had stabbed herself, Brutus 
roused the Romans to expel the Tarquins ; and upon the banishment 
of the latter he was elected first consul with Tarquinius Collatinus. 
He loved his country better than his children, and put to death his a 
sons, who had attempted to restore the Tarquins. He fell in battle 
the same year, fighting against Aruns, the son of Tarquinius. Brutus 
was the great hero in the legends about the. expulsion of the Tarquins. 
—2. D. Junius Brutus, surnamed Gallaecus or Callaicus, consul 
138, conquered a great part of Lusitania. From his victory over the 
Gallaeci he obtained his surname. He was a patron of the poet 
L. Accius, and well versed in Greek and Roman literature.—3. D. 
Junius Brutus, consul 77, and husband of Sempronia, who carried 
on an intrigue with Catiline.—4. D. Junius Brutus. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war ; but he nevertheless joined the 
conspiracy against Caesar's life. After the death of the latter (44) 
he went into Cisalpine Gaul, which had been promised him by Caesar, 
and which he refused to surrender to Antony, who had obtained this 
province from the people. Antony made war against him, and kept 
him besieged in Mutina, till the siege was raised in April 43 by the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and by Octavianus. But Brutus only 
obtained a short respite. Antony was preparing to march against him 
from the N. with a large army, and Octavianus, who had deserted the 
senate, was marching against him from the S. His only resource was 
flight, but he was betrayed by Camillus, a Gaulish chief, and was put 
to death by Antony, 43.—5. M. Junius Brutus, married Servilia, the 
half-sister of Cato of Utica. In 77 he espoused the cause of Lepidus, 
and was placed in command of the forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
was slain by command of Pompey.— 6. M. Junius Brutus, the so- 
called tyrannicide. He lost his father when he was only 8 years old, 
and was trained by his uncle Cato in the principles of the aristOcratical 
party. Accordingly, on the breaking out of the civil war, 49, he joined 
Pompey, although he was the murderer of his father. After the battle 
of Pharsalia, 48, he was not only pardoned by Caesar, but received 
from him the greatest marks of confidence and favour. Caesar made 
him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and praetor in 44, and also 
promised him the government of Macedonia. But notwithstanding 
all the obligations he was under to Caesar, he was persuaded by 
Cassius to murder his benefactor under the delusive idea of again 
establishing the republic. After the murder of Caesar, Brutus spent 
a short time in Italy, and then took possession of the province of Mace¬ 
donia. He was joined by Cassius, who commanded in Syria, and their 
united forces were opposed to those of Octavian and Antony. Two 
battles were fought in the neighbourhood of Philippi (42), in the 
former of which Brutus was victorious, though Cassius was defeated, 
but in the latter Brutus also was defeated and put an end to his own 
life. Brutus’s wife was Porcia, the daughter of Cato. Brutus was an 
.ardent student of literature and philosophy, but he appears to have 
been deficient in judgment and original power. He wrote several 
works, all of which have perished. He was a literary friend of 
Cicero, who dedicated to him several of his works, and who has given 
the name of Brutus to his dialogue on illustrious orators.—See Shake¬ 
speare’s Julius Caesar. 

* E 495 
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Bubastis, a city of Lower Egypt, was the chief seat of the 

worship of the cat-headed goddess Bast (or Bubastis), whom the Greeks 
identified with Artemis. 

BucephXla {Jhelum ), a city on the Hydaspes in N. India, 

built by Alexander, after his battle with Porcus, in memory of his 
favourite charger Bucephalus, who died there, after carrying him 
through all his campaigns. This horse was purchased by Philip for 
13 talents, and no one was able to break it in except the youthful 
Alexander. 

Buc£phXlus. [Bucephala.] 

Bulla, a heart-shaped case, containing an amulet, worn 
round the neck of free-born Roman children. Boys ceased to wear it 
on attaining manhood. 

Bursa. [Plancus.] 

BusIris. 1 . A king of Egypt, who sacrificed strangers to 
Zeus, but was slain by Hercules.—2. A city in Lower Egypt, in the 
middle of the Delta; had a great temple of Isis, the remains of which 
are still standing. 

Butes. i. A Thracian, son of Boreas, punished by the 

god Dionysus, who drove him mad for a rape.—2. An Athenian hero, 
priest of Pallas Athena. 

ButhrOtum ( Butrinto) y a town of Epirus, a flourishing sea¬ 
port on a small peninsula, opposite Corcyra. 

ButG. i. An Egyptian divinity, the nurse of Horus and 
Bubastis, the children of Osiris and Isis.—2. A city in Lower Egypt, 
stood near the Sebennytic branch of the Nile, on the lake of Buto, 
It was celebrated for its oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of 
whom a festival was held at the city every year. 

Buxentum ( Policastro ), originally Pyxus, a town on the W. 
coast of Lucania and on the river Buxentius, was founded by Micy- 
thus, tyrant of Messana, B.c. 471, and was afterwards a Roman 
colony. 

Byblis, daughter of Miletus and Idothea, was in love with 

her brother Caunus, whom she pursued through various lands, till at 
length, worn out with sorrow, she was changed into a fountain. 

Byblus, a very ancient city on the coast of Phoenicia. It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Adonis. 

Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. 

B?zantIum ( Constantinople ), a town on the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus, founded by the Megarians, b.c. 658. Its favourable position, 
commanding as it did the entrance to the Euxine, rendered it a place 
of great commercial importance. A new city was built on its site (330) 
by Constantine, who made it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name into Constantjnopous. 
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CXbIri, mystic divinities (? of Phoenician origin), worshipped 
In various parts of the ancient world. The meaning of their name, 
their character, and nature, are quite uncertain. Their worship was 
a profound secret, even in antiquity. Divine honours were paid to 
them at Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros, and their mysteries at 
Samothrace were solemnised with great splendour. They were also 
worshipped at Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and elsewhere. The 
Cabiri were much invoked in dangers at sea. Cf. Orphic Hymn, 37, 4. 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who inhabited a 

cave on Mt. Aventine, and plundered the surrounding country. When 
Hercules came to Italy with the oxen which he had taken from Geryon 
in Spain, Cacus stole part of the cattle while the hero slept, and, as he 
dragged the animals into his cave by their tails, it was impossible to 
discover their traces. But when the remaining oxen passed by the 
cave, those within began to bellow, and were thus discovered, where¬ 
upon Cacus was slain by Hercules. In honour of his victory Hercules 
dedicated the ara maxima, which existed ages afterwards in Rome- 

Cadmea. [Thebae.] 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, and of Tele- 
phassa, and brother of Europa. Another legend makes him a native 
of Thebes in Egypt. When Europa was carried off by Zeus to 
Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of his sister, enjoining him 
not to return without her. Unable to find her, Cadmus settled in 
Thrace, but having consulted the oracle at Delphi, he was commanded 
by the god to follow a cow of a certain kind, and to build a town on 
the spot where the cow should sink down with fatigue. Cadmus 
found the cow in Phocis and followed her into Boeotia, where she 
sank down on the spot on which Cadmus built Cadmea, afterwards 
the citadel of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice the cow to Athena, 
he sent some persons to the neighbouring well of Ares to fetch 
water. This well was guarded by a dragon, a son of Ares, who 
killed the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus slew the 
dragon, and, on the advice of Athena, sowed the teeth of the 
monster, out of which armed men grew up, called' Sparti or the 
Sown, who killed each other, with the exception of 5, who were the 
ancestors of the Thebans. Athena assigned to Cadmus the government 
of Thebes, and Zeus gave him Harmonia for his wife. The marriage 
solemnity was honoured by the presence of all the Olympian gods in 
the Cadmea. Cadmus gave to Harmonia the famous peplus and 
necklace which he had received from Hephaestus or from Europa, 
and he became by her the father of Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, 
Polydorus, and at a subsequent period, Illyrius. In the end, Cadmus 
and Harmonia were changed into serpents, and were removed bv 
Zeus to Elysium. Cadmus is said to have introduced into Greece from 
Phoenicia or Egypt an alphabet of 16 letters. 

CXDOcfeus, the wand, or staff, carried by Hermes the 

herald-god. (See Fig. 19.) 

CAdurci, a people in Gallia Aquitanica. 

CXdCsKi or G£lae, a powerful Scythian tribe in the moun¬ 
tains S.W. of the Caspian. 
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Cad?tis, according to Herodotus, a great city of the Syrians 
of Palestine, not much smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king 
of Egypt, after his defeat of the “Syrians” at Magdolus. 

CaecJlia. i. Caia, the Roman name of Tanaquil, wife 
of Tarquinius Priscus.— 2. Metella, first married to M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, consul in 115, and afterwards to the dictator Sulla.—3. 
Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus. She was married to M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa. 

CAEcfLfus. 1. Q., a wealthy Roman eques, who adopted 

his nephew Atticus in his will, and left the latter a fortune of 10 
millions of sesterces.— 2. Caeciuus Calactinus, a Greek rhetorician 
at Rome in the time of Augustus.—3. Caecilius Statius, a Roman 
comic poet, the immediate predecessor of Terence, was by birth an 
Insubrian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a slave, he bore the 
servile appellation of Statius, which was afterwards, probably when 
he received his freedom, converted into a sort of cognomen, and he 
became known as Caecilius Statius. He died b.c. 168. Only the titles 
of some 40 of his plays now survive. 

CaecIna, the name of a family of the Etruscan city of 
Volaterrae.— 1. A. Caecina, whom Cicero defended in a law-suit, b.c. 
69.—2. A. Caecina, son of the preceding, published a libellous work 
against Caesar, and was in consequence sent into exile after the battle 
of Pharsalia, b.c. 48.—3. A. Caecina Alienus was quaestor, in Spain, 
at Nero’s death, and was one of the foremost in joining the party of 
Galba. He served first under Galba, and afterwards joined Vitellius; 
but proving a traitor to the latter, he joined Vespasian, against whom, 
also, he conspired; and was slain by order of Titus. 

CaecObus Ager, a marshy district in Latium, bordering on 
the gulf of Amyclae, close to Fundi, celebrated for its wine ( Cae- 
cubttm) in the age of Horace. In the time of Pliny the reputation of 
this wine was entirely gone. 

Caelius, Marcus C. Rufus, a Roman orator. Several of 

his letters to Cicero are preserved.—For an account of this orator, see 
the Introduction to Tyrrell and Purser’s Correspondence of Cicero, 
vol. iii., § 2. 

CaelKus or CoelYus Mons. [Roma.] 

Caeneus, one of the Lapithae, son of Elatus or Coronus, 
was originally a maiden named Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, 
and was by this god changed into a man, and rendered invulner¬ 
able. In the battle between the Lapithae and the Centaurs at the 
marriage of Pirithous, he was buried by the Centaurs under a mass 
of trees, as they were unable to kill him; but he was changed into 
a bird. He took part in the expedition of the Argonauts, and the 
Calydonian boar-hunt. In the lower world Caeneus recovered his 
female form. 

Caeni or CaenYci, a Thracian people, between the Black 
Sea and the Panysus. 

CaenIna, a town of the Sabines, in Latium, whose king 
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Acron is said to have carried on the first war against Rome. After 
their defeat, most of the inhabitants removed to Rome. 

Caepio, Cn. ServIlIus, consul b.c. 106, was sent into Gallia 
Narbonensis to oppose the Cimbri. In 105 he was defeated by the 
Cimbri, along with the consul Cn. Mallius or Manlius. 80,000 
soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are said to have perished. Caepio 
survived the battle, but 10 years afterwards (95) he was brought to trial 
by the tribune C. Norbanus, on account of his misconduct in this war. 
He was condemned, and cast into prison. 

Caere (Cervctri ), called by the Greeks Agylla ( Agyllina 
urbs, Virg.), a city in Etruria. In early times Caere was closely 
allied with Rome; and when the latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
b.c. 390, Caere gave refuge to the Vestal virgins. The Romans, out 
of gratitude, are said to have conferred upon the Caerites the Roman 
franchise without the suffragium. The Caerites appear to have been 
the first body of Roman citizens who did not enjoy the suffrage. 
Thus, when a Roman citizen was struck out of his tribe by the Censor, 
and made an aerarian, he was said to become one of the Caerites, 
since he had lost the suffrage : hence we find the expressions in tabulas 
Caeritum referre , and aerarium facere , used as synonymous. 

Caesar, the name of a patrician family, of the Julia gens, 
which traced its legendary origin to lulus, the son of Aeneas. The 
name was assumed by Augustus as the adopted son of the dictator 
C. Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus handed down to his adopted 
son Tiberius. It continued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, as members either by adoption or female descent of Caesar’s 
family; but though the family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained the name as part of their titles, and it was the 
practice to prefix it to their own name, as, for instance, Imperator 
Caesar Domitianus Augustus. When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, 
he allowed the latter to take the title of Caesar; and from this time, 
though the title of Augustus continued to be confined to the reigning 
prince, that of Caesar was also granted to the second person in the 
state, and the heir presumptive to the throne.—1. L. Julius Caesar, 
consul, b.c. 90, fought against the Socii, and in the course of the same 
year proposed the Lex Julia de Civitate, which granted the citizenship 
to the Latins and the Socii who had remained faithful to Rome. 
Caesar was censor in 89 ; he belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
was put to death by Marius in 87. — 2. C. Julius Caesar Strabo 
Vopiscus, brother of No. 1, was curule aedile 90, was a candidate for 
the consulship in 88, and was slain along with his brother by Marius in 
87. He was one of the chief orators and poets of his age, and is one 
of the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue De Oratore. —3. L. Julius 
Caesar, son of No. 2, and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the 
triumvir. He was consul 64, and belonged, like his father, to the 
aristocratical party. He appears to have deserted this party after¬ 
wards ; we find him in Gaul in 52 as one of the legates of C. Caesar, 
and he continued in Italy during the civil war. After Caesar’s death 
(44) he sided with the senate in opposition to his uncle Antony, and 
was in consequence proscribed by the latter in 43, but obtained his 
pardon through the influence of his sister Julia.— 4. L. Julius Caesar, 
•on of No. 3, usually distinguished from his father by the addition to 
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his name of filtus or adolescens. He joined Pompey on the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to Caesar with 
proposals of peace.— 5. C. Julius Caesar, the dictator, was born on 
the 12 th of July, 100, in the consulship of C. Marius (VI.) and L. 
Valerius Flaccus, and was consequently 6 years younger than Pompey 
and Cicero. Caesar was closely connected with the popular party by 
the marriage of his aunt Julia with the great Marius; and in 83, 
though only 17 years of age, he married Cornelia, the daughter of 

L. Cinna, the chief leader of the Marian party. Sulla commanded 
him to put away his wife, but he refused to obey him, and was conse¬ 
quently proscribed. He concealed himself for some time in the country 
of the Sabines, till his friends obtained his pardon from Sulla, who is 
said to have observed, when they pleaded his youth, “that that boy 
would some day or another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that 
there were many Mariuses in him.*’ Seeing that he was not safe at 
Rome, he went to Asia, where he served his first campaign under 

M. Minucius Thermus, and, at the capture of Mytilene (80), was 
rewarded with a civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier. 
On the death of Sulla, in 78, he returned to Rome, and in the following 
year gained great renown as an orator, though he was only 22 years 
of age, by his prosecution of Cn. Dolabclla on account of extortion in 
his province of Macedonia. To perfect himself in oratory, he resolved 
to study in Rhodes under Apollonius Molo, but on his voyage thither 
he was captured by pirates, and only obtained his liberty by a ransom 
of 50 talents. At Miletus he manned some vessels, overpowered the 
pirates, and conducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, where he 
crucified them—a punishment with which he had frequently threatened 
them in sport when he was their prisoner. On his return to Rome he 
devoted all his energies to acquire the favour of the people. His 
liberality was unbounded ; and as his private fortune was not large, he 
soon contracted enormous debts. But he gained his object, and became 
the favourite of the people, and was raised by them in succession to 
the high offices of the state. He was quaestor in 63 , aedile in 65, 
when he spent enormous sums upon the public games and buildings, 
and was elected Pontifex Maximus in 63. In the debate in thd senate 
on the punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators, he opposed their 
execution in a very able speech, which made such an impression that 
their lives would have been spared but for the speech of Cato in reply. 
In 6a he was praetor, and in the following year he went as propraetor 
into Further Spain, where he gained great victories over the Lusita- 
nians. On his return to Rome he was elected consul along with 
Bibulus, a warm supporter of the aristocracy. After his election, but 
before he entered upon the consulship, he formed that coalition with 
Pompey and M. Crassus, usually known by the name of the first tri¬ 
umvirate. Pompey had become estranged from the aristocracy, since 
the senate had opposed the ratification of his acts in Asia, and of an 
assignment of lands which he had promised to his veterans. Crassus, 
in consequence of his immense wealth, was one of the most powerful 
men at Rome, but was a personal enemy of Pompey. They were 
reconciled by means of Caesar, and the 3 entered into an agreement 
to support one another, and to divide the power in the state between 
them. In 59 Caesar was consul, and being supported by Pompey and 
Crassus, he was able to carry all his measures. Bibulus, from whom 
the senate had expected so much, could offer no effectual opposition, 
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and, after making a vain attempt to resist Caesar, shut himself up in 
his own house, and did not appear again in public till the expiration 
of his consulship. Caesar brought forward such measures as secured 
for him the affections of the poorest citizens, of the Equites, and of 
the powerful Pompey; having done this, he was easily able to obtain 
for himself the provinces which he wished. By a vote of the people, 
proposed by the tribune Vatinius, the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and 
lllyricum were granted to Caesar, with 3 legions, for 5 years; and the 
senate added to his government the province of Transalpine Gaul, with 
another legion, for 5 years also, as they saw that a bill would be 
proposed to the people for that purpose, if they did not grant the 
province themselves. Caesar foresaw that the struggle between the 
different parties at Rome must eventually be terminated by the sword, 
and he had therefore resolved to obtain an army, which he might 
attach to himself by victories and rewards. In the course of the 
same year he united himself more closely to Pompey by giving him 
his daughter Julia in marriage. During the next 9 years Caesar wai 
occupied with the subjugation of Gaul. He conquered the whole of 
Transalpine Gaul, which had hitherto been independent of the Romans, 
with the exception of the S.E. part called Provincia; he twice crossed 
the Rhine, and twice landed in Britain, which had been previously 
unknown to the Romans. His first invasion of Britain was made late 
in the summer of 55, but more with the view of obtaining some know¬ 
ledge of the island from personal observation, than with the intention 
of permanent conquest at present. He sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Wissant, between Calais and Boulogne), and effected a 
landing somewhere near the south Foreland, after a severe struggle 
with the natives. The late period of the year compelled him to return 
to Gaul after remaining only a short time in the island. In this year, 
according to his arrangement with Pompey and Crassus, who were 
now consuls, his government of the Gauls and lllyricum was prolonged 
for 5 years, namely, from the 1st of January, 53, to the end of Decem¬ 
ber, 49. During the following year (54) he invaded Britain a second 
time. He landed in Britain at the same place as in the former year, 
defeated the Britons in a series of engagements, and crossed the 
Tamesis (Thames). The Britons submitted, and promised to pay an 
annual tribute; but their subjection was only nominal. Caesar’s 
success in Gaul excited Pompey’s jealousy; and the death of Julia in 
childbirth, in 54, broke one of the few links which kept them together. 
Pompey was thus led to join again the aristocratical party, by whose 
assistance he hoped to retain his position as the chief man in the 
Roman state. The great object of this party was to deprive Caesar 
of his command, and to compel him to come to Rome as a private 
man to sue for the consulship. Caesar offered to resign his command 
if Pompey would do the same; but the senate would not listen to any 
compromise. Accordingly, on the isb of January, 49, the senate passed 
a resolution that Caesar should disband his army by a certain day, 
and that if he did not do so, he should be regarded as an enemy of the 
state. Two of the tribunes, M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, put their 
veto upon this resolution, but their opposition was set at nought, and 
they fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp. Under the plea of protecting 
the tribunes, Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which separated his province 
from Italy, and marched towards Rome. Pompey, who had been 
entrusted by the senate with the conduct of the war, soon discovered 
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how greatly he had overrated his own popularity and influence. His 
own troops deserted to his rival in crowds; town after town in Italy 
opened its gates to Caesar, whose march was like a triumphal pro¬ 
gress. Meantime, Pompey, with the magistrates and senators, had 
fled from Rome to the S. of Italy, and on the 17th of March embarked 
for Greece. Caesar pursued Pompey to Brundusium, but he was 
unable to follow him to Greece for want of ships. Shortly afterwards 
he set out for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, Afranius, Petreius, and 
Varro, commanded powerful armies. After defeating Afranius and 
Petreius, and receiving the submission of Varro, Caesar returned to 
Rome, where he had in the meantime been appointed dictator by the 
praetor M. Lepidus. He resigned the dictatorship at the end of 11 
days, after holding the consular comitia, in which he himself and 
P. Seryilius Vatia Isauricus were elected consuls for the next year.— 
At the beginning of January, 48, Caesar crossed over to Greece, where 
Pompey had collected a formidable army. At first the campaign was 
in Pompey’s favour; Caesar was repulsed before Dyrrhachium with 
considerable loss, and was obliged to retreat towards Thessaly. In 
this country on the plains of Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, a decisive battle 
was fought between the two armies on Aug. 9th, 48, in which Pompey 
was completely defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by Caesar, 
but he was murdered before Caesar arrived in the country. [Pom- 
peius.] On his arrival in Egypt, Caesar became involved in a war, 
usually called the Alexandrine war. It arose from the determination 
of Caesar that Cleopatra, whose fascinations had won his heart, 
should reign in common with her brother Ptolemy ; but this decision 
was opposed by the guardians of the young king, and the war which 
thus broke out, was not brought to a close till the latter end of March, 
47. It was soon after this, that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar, 
Caesarion. Caesar returned to Rome through Syria and Asia Minor, 
and on his march through Pontus, attacked Pharnaces, the son of 
Mithridates the Great, who had assisted Pompey. He defeated Phar¬ 
naces near Zela with such ease, that he informed the senate of his 
victory by the words, Vent, vidi, vici. He reached Rome in September 
(47), and before the end of the month set sail for Africa, where,Scipio 
and Cato had collected a large army. The war was terminated by 
the defeat of the Pompeian army at the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th 
of April, 46. Cato, unable to defend Utica, put an end to his own life. 
—Caesar returned to Rome in the latter end of July. He was now 
the undisputed master of the Roman world, but he used his victory 
with the greatest moderation. Unlike other conquerors in civil wars, 
he freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, and declared 
that he would make no difference between Pompeians and Caesarians. 
His clemency was one of the brightest features of his character. One 
of the most important of his measures this year (46) was the reforma¬ 
tion of the calendar. As the Roman year was now 3 months in 
advance of the real time, Caesar added 90 days to this year, and thus 
made the whole year consist of 445 days; and he guarded against a 
repetition of similar errors for the future by adapting the year to the 
sun’s course.—Meantime the two sons of Pompey, Sextus and Cneius, 
had collected a new army in Spain. Caesar set out for Spain towards 
the end of the year, and brought the war to a close by the battle of 
Munda, on the 17th of March, 45, in which the enemy were only 
defeated after a most obstinate resistance. Cn. Pompey was killed 
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shortly afterwards, but Sextus made good his escape. Caesar reached 
Rome in September, and entered the city in triumph. Possessing 
royal power, he now wished to obtain the title of king, and Antony 
aocordingly offered him the diadem in public on the festival of. the 
Lupercalia (the 15th of February); but, seeing that the proposition 
was not favourably received by the people, he declined it for the 
present.—But Caesar’s power was not witnessed without envy. The 
Roman aristocracy resolved to remove him by assassination. The 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life had been set afoot by Cassius, a per¬ 
sonal enemy of Caesar’s, and there were more than 60 persons privy 
to it. Many of these persons had been raised by Caesar to wea'lth 
and honour; and some of them, such as M. Brutus, lived with him 
on terms of the most intimate friendship. It has been the practice of 
rhetoricians to speak of the murder of Caesar as a glorious deed, and 
to represent Brutus and Cassius as patriots; but the mask ought to 
be stripped off these false patriots ; they cared not for the republic, 
but only for themselves; and their object in murdering Caesar was to 
gain power for themselves and their party. Caesar had many warn¬ 
ings of his approaching fate, but he disregarded them all, and fell by 
the daggers of his assassins on the Ides or 15th of March, 44. At an 
appointed signal the conspirators surrounded him ; Casca dealt the first 
blow, and the others quickly drew their swords and attacked him; 
Caesar at first defended himself, but presently sank pierced with 
wounds at the foot of Pompey’s statue.—Julius Caesar was one of the 
greatest men of antiquity. He was gifted by nature with the most 
varied talents, and was distinguished by extraordinary attainments 
in the most diversified pursuits. During the whole of his busy life' he 
found time for the prosecution of literature, and was the author of 
many works, the majority of which have been lost. The purity of 
his Latin and the clearness of his style were celebrated by the ancients 
themselves, and are conspicuous in his Commentarii, which are his 
only works that have come down to us. They relate the history of the 
first 7 years of the Gallic war in 7 books, and the history of the Civil 
war, down to the commencement of the Alexandrine, in 3 books. 
Neither of these works completed the history of the Gallic and Civil 
wars. The history of the former was completed in an 8th book, 
which is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of the Alexandrine, 
African, and Spanish wars was written in three separate books, which 
are also ascribed to Hirtius, but their authorship is uncertain.—See 
Froude’s brilliant historical sketch (see Fig. 20), Caesar (1879) ; Oman, 
Seven Roman Statesmen (1892). The commentaries have recently been 
Englished by Rice Holmes, whose Conquest of Gaul and annotated 
edition of the Gallic War (19x4) are indispensable. Translations both 
of the Gallic and Civil wars have appeared in the Oxford Translation 
series, and Loeb library. 

Caesarea, a name given to several cities of the Roman 

empire in honour of one or other of the Caesars. 1. C. ad Argaeum, 
formerly Mazaca, also Eusrbia ( Kesarieh, Ru.), one of the oldest cities 
of Asia Minor, stood upon Mt. Argaeus, about the centre of Cappadocia. 
When the country was made a Roman province by Tiberius (a.d. 18), 
it received the name of Caesarea. It was ultimately destroyed by an 
earthquake.—2. C. Philippi, or Paneas (Banias), a city of Palestine at 
the S. foot of Mt. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below its source, built by 
Philip the tetrarch, b.c. 3; King Agrippa called it Neronias, but it 
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soon lost this name.—3. C. Palaestinab, formerly Stratonis Turris, 
an important city of Palestine, on the sea-coast, just above the boun¬ 
dary line between Samaria and Galilee. It was surrounded with a 
wall, and decorated with splendid buildings by Herod the Great (b. 8. 
13), who called it Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. He also made a 
splendid harbour for the city. Under the Romans it was the capital 
of Palestine and the residence of the procurator.—4. C. Maurbtaniab, 
formerly Iol (Zer shell ), a Phoenician city on the N. coast of Africa, 
with a harbour, the residence of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, 
in honour of Augustus. There are several other cities, which are 
better known by other names. 

CaesXrion, son of C. Julius Caesar and of Cleopatra, 
originally called Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian prince, was born b.c. 47. 
After the death of his mother in 30 he was executed by order of 
Augustus. 

CAESARdnuNUM (Tours ), chief town of the Turones or 
Turbni, subsequently called Turoni, on the Liger (Loire) in Gallia 
Lugdunensis. 

CXlcus, a river of Mysia, rising in M. Temnus and flowing 

past Pergamus into the Cumaean Gulf. 

Cai£ta ( Gaeta\ a town in Latium on the borders of Cam¬ 
pania. 

Caius, the jurist. [Gaius.] 

Caius Caesar. [Caligula.] 

CAlXber. [Quintus Smyrnaeus.] 

CAlAbrJa, the peninsula in the S.E. of Italy. 

CAlactE, originally the name of part of the coast, and 
afterwards a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded by Ducetius, a 
chief of the Sicels, about B.c. 447. 

CalXgurris ( Calahorra) y a town in Spain. It was ‘the 
birthplace of Quintilian. 

CAlXJs, brother of Zetes. [Zetes.] 

Calanus, an Indian gymnosophist, who burnt himself alive 
in the presence of the Macedonians, 3 months before the death of 
Alexander (b.c. 323), to whom he had predicted his approaching end. 

Calatinus, A. AtIlius, consul b.c. 258, and dictator 249, 

when he carried on the war in Sicily. He was the first dictator that 
commanded an army out of Italy. 

CXlaurea or -!a (. Poro ), a small island in the Saronic Gulf 
off the coast of Argolis and opposite Troezen, possessed a celebrated 
temple of the god Poseidon, which was regarded as an inviolable 
asylum. Hither Demosthenes fled to escape Antipater, and here he 
took poison, B.c. 322. 

CalchAs, son of Thestor, was the wisest soothsayer among 
the Greeks at Troy, and advised them in their various difficulties. An 
oracle had declared that he should die if he met with a soothsayer 
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superior to himself; and this came to pass at Claros, near Colophon, 
for here he met the soothsayer Mopsus, who predicted things which 
Calchas <^ould not. Thereupon Calchas died of grief. After his death 
he had an oracle in Daunia. 

Cale ( Oporto), a port-town of the Callaeci in Hispania 
Tarraconensis at the mouth of the Durius. From Porto Cale the 
name of the country Portugal is supposed to have come. 

Caledonia, the N. portion of Britain. 

Calends, the Roman name for the 1st of the month. 
CXlenus, Q. FufJus, a tribune of the plebs, b.c. 61, when 

he succeeded in saving P. Glodius from condemnation for his violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 59 he was praetor, and from 
this time appears as an active partisan of Caesar, in whose service he 
remained until Caesar’s death (44). After this event Calenus joined 
M. Antony, and subsequently had the command of Antony's legions 
in the N. of Italy. 

Cales, chief town in Campania, on the Via Latina. It was 
celebrated for its excellent wine. 

Caliga, a heavy military boot. 

Caligula, Roman emperor, a.d. 37-41, son of Germanicus 

and Agrippina, was born a.d. 12, and was brought up among the 
legions in Germany. His real name was Caius Caesar, and he was 
always called Caius by his contemporaries; Caligula was a surname 
given him by the soldiers from his wearing in his boyhood small 
cdllgae, or soldiers’ boots. He gained the favour of Tiberius, who 
raised him to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes of the suc¬ 
cession. On the death of Tiberius (37),which was either caused or 
accelerated by Caligula, the latter succeeded to the throne. He was 
saluted by the people with the greatest enthusiasm as the son of Ger¬ 
manicus. His first acts gave promise of a just and beneficent reign. 
But at the end of 8 months his conduct became suddenly changed. 
After a serious illness, which probably weakened his mental powers, 
he appears as a sanguinary and licentious madman. In his madness 
he built a temple to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and appointed priests 
to attend to his worship. His extravagance was monstrous. One 
instance will show at once his wastefulness and cruelty. He con¬ 
structed a bridge of boats between Baiae and Puteoli, a distance of 
about 3 miles* and after covering it with earth he built houses upon 
it. When it was finished, he gave a splendid banquet in the middle of 
the bridge, and concluded the entertainment by throwing numbers of 
the guests into the sea. To replenish the treasury he exhausted Italy 
and Rome by his extortions, and then marched into Gaul in 40, which 
he plundered in all directions. With his troops he advanced to the 
ocean, as if intending to cross over into Britain ; he drew them up in 
battle array, and then gave them the signal—to collect shells, which he 
called the spoils of conquered Ocean. The Roman world at length 
grew tired of such a mad tyrant. Four months after his return to 
the city, on the 24th of January, 41, he was murdered by Cassius 
Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others. 
His wife Caesonia and his daughter were likewise put to death. 
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Callatis, a town of Moesia, on the Black Sea, originally a 
colony of Miletus, and afterwards of Heraclea. 

CallIas and HipponIcus, a noble Athenian family, cele¬ 
brated for their wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of torch- 
bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. The first member of this family 
of any note was Callias, who fought at the battle of Marathon, 490. 
He was afterwards ambassador from Athens to Artaxerxes, and ac¬ 
cording to some accounts negotiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms 
most humiliating to the latter. On his return to Athens, he was 
accused of having taken bribes, and was condemned to a fine of 50 
talents. His son Hipponicus was killed at the battle of Delium in 
434. It was his divorced wife, and not his widow, whom Pericles 
married. His daughter Hipparete was married to Alcibiades. Callias, 
son of this Hipponicus by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated all 
his ancestral wealth on sophists, flatterers, and women. The scene of 
Xenophon's Banquet, and also that of Plato’s Protagoras, is laid at 
the house of his grandson, the spendthrift Callias. 

CallicrAtEs, one of the architects of the Parthenon at 
Athens. 

CallImXchus, a celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and 

poet, was a native of Cyrene in Africa, lived at Alexandria in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, and was chief librarian 
of the famous library of Alexandria, from about b.c. 260 until his 
death about 240. Among his pupils were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and Apollonius Rhodius, with the latter of whom he 
subsequently quarrelled. He wrote numerous works on an infinite 
variety of subjects, but of these we possess only some of his poems, 
which are characterised rather by labour and learning than by real 
poetical genius. None the less, his writings had very great influence, 
especially on the tendencies of the Alexandrian school of poets. [The 
poems of Callimachus have been translated in Bohn’s Library.] 

CallInus, of Ephesus, the earliest Greek elegiac »poet, 
probably flourished about b.c. 700. Only one of his elegies survives. 

Call! 5 p£. [Musae.] 

Callirrh6e. 1. Daughter of Achelous and wife of Alc- 

maeon, induced her husband to procure her the peplus and necklace 
of Harmonia, by which she caused his death.—2. Daughter of Sca- 
mander, wife of Tros, and mother of Ilus and Ganymedfes. 

CallirrhoE, afterwards called Enneacrounos or the “ Nine 

Springs,” because its water was distributed by 9 pipes, was the most 
celebrated well in Athens, situated in the S.E. part of the city. It 
still retains its ancient name Callirhoe. 

CallisthEnEs, of Olynthus, a relation and a pupil of 
Aristotle, accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia. He rendered 
himself so obnoxious to Alexander by the boldness and independence 
with which he expressed his opinions on several occasions, that he was 
accused of being privy to the plot of Hermolaus to assassinate Alex¬ 
ander ; and after being kept in chains for 7 months, was either put to 
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death or died of disease. He wrote several works, all of which have 
perished, save a few fragments. 

Callisto, an Arcadian nymph, hence called Nonacrtna 
virgo, from Nonacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was a companion of 
Artemis in the chase. She was beloved by Zeus, who metamorphosed 
her into a she-bear, that Hera might not become acquainted with the 
amour. But Hera learnt the truth, and caused Artemis to slay 
Callisto during the chase. Zeus placed Callisto among the stars 
under the name of Arctos, or the Bear. Arcas was her son by Zeus. 
[Arctos.] 

CallistrXtIa, a town in Paphlagonia, on the coast of 
the Euzine. 

CallistrXtus, a Greek rhetorician (3rd cent, b.c.), author 

of descriptions of fourteen statues of famous artists. 

CallIum, called CallIpolis, by Livy, a town in Aetola in 
the valley of the Spercheus. 

Calor, a river in Samnium flowing past Beneventum and 

falling into the Vulturnus. 

Calpe ( Gibraltar ). i. A mountain in the S. of Spain on 
the Straits between the Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and M. 
Abyla opposite to it on the African coast, were called the Columns of 
Hercules. [Abyla.]—2. A river, promontory, and town on the coast 
of Bithynia. 

Calpurn?a, daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, consul b.c. 58, 

and last wife of tfce dictator Caesar, to whom she was married in 59 
She survived her husband. 

CalpurnIa Gens, plebeian, pretended to be descended 
from Calpus, a son of Numa. It was divided into the families oi 
Bibulus and Piso. 

Calpurnius (T. Calp. SicOlus), Roman poet {flor. 1st 

cent. a.d.). Wrote seven eclogues in imitation of Theocritus. [Best 
edition : Keene’s.] 

CalvInus, Cn. Domitius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 59, 

when he supported Bibulus against Caesar, praetor 56, and tonsul 53, 
through the influence of Pompey. He took an active part in the civil 
war as one of Caesar’s generals. 

Cal^cadnus, a considerable river of Cilicia Tracheia, navi¬ 
gable as far as Seleucia. 

Calydnae. i. Two small islands off the coast of Troas. 

—3. A group of islands off the coast of Caria, belonging to the Spo- 
rades. The largest of them was called Calydna, and afterwards 
Calymna. 

CXl 1 ?don, an ancient town of Aetolia W. of the Evenus in 
the land of the Curetes, said to have been founded by Aetolus or his 
son Calydon. The town was celebrated in the heroic ages, but is 
rarely mentioned in historical times. In the mountains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood took place the celebrated hunt of the Calydonian boar. The 
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inhabitants were removed by Augustus to Nicopolis. In the Roman 
poets we find Calyddnis, a woman of Aetolia, i.e. Dclanira, daughter 
of Oeneus, king of Calydon : Calydonius heros, i.e. Meleager : Calydo- 
nius anmis, i.e. the Achelous separating Acarnania and Aetolia, 
because Calydon was the chief town of Aetolia : Calydonia regna, i.e. 
Apulia, because Diomedes, grandson of Oeneus, king of Calydon, 
afterwards obtained Apulia as his kingdom. 

CAlypsO, a nymph inhabiting the island of Ogygia, on 
which Ulysses was shipwrecked. Calypso loved the unfortunate hero, 
and promised him immortality if he would remain with her. Ulysses 
refused, and after she had detained him 7 years, the gods compelled 
her to allow him to continue his journey homewards. See the descrip¬ 
tion in the Odyssey of Homer. 

CamalodOnum ( Colchester ), the capital of the Trinobantes 
in Britain, and the first Roman colony in the island, founded by the 
emperor Claudius, a.d. 43. 

CAmArIna, a town on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of 
the Hipparis, founded by Syracuse, b.c. 599. It was several times 
destroyed by Syracuse; and in the first Punic war it was taken by the 
Romans, and most of the inhabitants sold as slaves. 

Cambuni Montes, the mountains which separate Macedonia 
and Thessaly. 

CambYses. i. Father of Cyrus the Great. — 2. Second 

king of Persia, succeeded his father Cyrus, and reigned b.c. 529-522. 
In 525 he conquered Egypt; but was unsuccessful in expeditions against 
the Ammonians and against the Aethiopians. On his return to Mem¬ 
phis he treated the Egyptians with great cruelty; he insulted their 
religion, and slew their god Apis with his own hands. He also acted 
tyrannically towards his own family and the Persians in general. He 
caused his own brother Smerdis to be murdered ; but a Magian per¬ 
sonated the deceased prince, and set up a claim to the throne. Cam- 
byses forthwith set out from Egypt against this pretender, but, died 
in Syria, at a place named Ecbatana, of an accidental wound in the 
thigh, 522. 

CamEnae, fountain nymphs, belonging to the religion of 
ancient Italy, although some accounts identify them with the Muses. 
The most important of these goddesses was Carmenta or Carmentis, 
who had a temple at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and altars near the 
Porta Carmentalis. The traditions which assigned a Greek origin to 
her worship, state that her original name was Nicosfrate, and that 
she was the mother of Evander, with whom she came to Italy. 

CAm£rinum or CAmarInum, more anciently Camers 
( Camerino ), a town in Umbria, on the borders of Picenum, and subse¬ 
quently a Roman colony. 

CAmErInus, a Roman poet, contemporary with Ovid, wrote 
a poem on the capture of Troy by Hercules. 

CamIcus, an ancient town of the Sicani on the S. coast of 
Sicily, and on a river of the same name, occupied the site of the 
citadel of Agrtgentum. 
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CXmilla, daughter of king Metabus of the Volscian town 
of Privernum, was one of the swift-footed servants of Diana, accus¬ 
tomed to the chase and to war. She assisted Turnus against Aeneas, 
and after slaying numbers of the Trojans was at length killed by 
Aruns (Virgil, Aen., xi.). 

CAmillus, M. FurIus, one of the great heroes of the 

Roman republic. He was censor b.c. 403, in which year Livy erro¬ 
neously places his first consular tribunate. He was consular tribune 
six different years, and dictator five times during his life. In his first 
dictatorship (396) he gained a glorious victory over the Faliscans and 
Fidenates, took Veii, and entered Rome in triumph. Five years after¬ 
wards (391) he was accused of having made an unfair distribution of 
the booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile at Ardea. Next 
year (390) the Gauls under Brennus took Rome, and laid siege to 
Ardea. The Romans in the Capitol recalled Camillus, and appointed 
him dictator in his absence. Camillus hastily collected an army, 
attacked the Gauls, and defeated them completely. His fellow-citizens 
saluted him as the Second Romulus. In 367 he was dictator a fifth 
time, and though 80 years of age, he completely defeated the Gauls. 
He died of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was the great general of his 
age, and the resolute champion of the patrician order. 

CamIrus, a Dorian town on the W. coast of the island of 
Rhodes. 

CampanIa, a district of Italy, separated from Latium by the 
river Liris, and from Lucania at a later time by the river Silarus, 
though in the time of Augustus it did not extend further S. than the 
promontory of Minerva. In still earlier times the Ager Camp anus 
included only the country round Capua. Campania is a volcanic 
country, to which circumstance it was mainly indebted for its extra¬ 
ordinary fertility, for which it was celebrated in antiquity above all 
other lands. The fertility of the soil, allowing in parts 3 crops in a 
year, the beauty of the scenery, and the softness of the climate, the 
heat of which was tempered by the delicious breezes of the sea, pro¬ 
cured for Campania the epithet Felix, a name which it justly deserved. 
It was the favourite retreat in summer of the Roman nobles, whose 
villas studded a considerable part of its coast, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Baiae. 

Campi Raudii, a plain in the N. of Italy, near Vercellae, 

where Marius and Catulus defeated the Cimbri, b.c. ioi. 

Campus Martius, the “ Plain of Mars,” frequently called 
Campus simply, was the N.W. portion of the plain lying in the bend of 
the Tiber, outside the walls of Rome. The Circus Flaminius in the S. 
gave its name to a portion of the plain. The Campus Martius is said 
to have belonged originally to the Tarquins, and to have been conse¬ 
crated to Mars upon the expulsion of the kings. Here the Roman 
youths were accustomed to perform their gymnastic and warlike 
exercises, and here the comitia of the centuries were held. At a later 
time it was surrounded by porticoes, temples, and other public build¬ 
ings. It was included within the city walls by Aurelian. 

CandacE, a queen of the Aethiopians of Meroe, invaded 
Egypt b.c. 23, but was driven back and defeated by Petronius, the 
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Roman governor of Egypt. Her name seems to have been common 
to all the queens of Aethiopia. 

CanbaulEs, also called Myrsilus, last Heraclid king of 
Lydia. He exposed his wife to Gyges, whereupon she compelled 
Gyges to put him to death. [Gyges.] 

CanEph^ri, the title given to certain high-born maidens at 
Athens, who carried the sacred baskets at the Panathenaic festival. 

CanIdJa, whose real name was Gratidia, was a Neapolitan 
courtesan, beloved by Horace; but when she deserted him, he revenged 
himself by holding her up to contempt as an old sorceress. 

CAnis, the constellation of the Great Dog. The most im¬ 
portant star in this constellation was specially named Canis or Cani¬ 
cula, and also Sirius. The Dies Caniculares were as proverbial for 
the heat of the weather among the Romans as are the dog days 
among ourselves. The constellation of the Little Dog was called Pro- 
cyon, literally translated Ante canem, Antecanis, because in Greece 
this constellation rises heliacally before the Great Dog. When Bootes 
was regarded as Icarius [Arctos], Procyon became Maera, the dog of 
Icarius. 

Cannae, a village in Apulia, situated in an extensive plain, 
memorable for the defeat of the Romans by Hannibal, b.c. 216. 

Canopus, an important city on the coast of Lower Egypt, 2 
miles E. of Alexandria. It was celebrated for a great temple of 
Serapis, for its commerce and its luxury. 

Cantabri, a fierce and warlike people in the N. of Spain, 
bounded on the E. by the Astures, and on the W. by the Autrigones. 
They were subdued by Augustus after a struggle of several years (b.c. 
25 -» 9 )- 

CanthArus (Gk. KavOapos), a large, wide-bellied drinking 
vessel, with handles; a tankard. (See Fig. 21.) 

Cantium, a district of Britain, nearly the same ai£ the 
modern Kent, but included Londinium (London). 

CAnusTum ( Canosa ), an important town in Apulia, on the 
Aufidus, founded, according to tradition, by Diomedes. It was at all 
events a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscan were spoken there 
in the time of Horace. It was celebrated for its mules and its woollen 
manufactures, but it had a deficient supply of water. 

Capaneus, son of Hipponous, and one of the 7 heroes who 
marched against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus with lightning, as 
he was scaling the walls of Thebes, because* he had dared to defy the 
god. While his body was burning, his wife Euadne leaped into the 
flames and destroyed herself. 

CApella, the star. 

CApEna, an ancient Etruscan town founded by Veii, and 
subsequently became a Roman municipium. In its territory was the 
celebrated grove and temple of Feronia on the small river Capenas. 
[Fbronia.] 
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CXthAreus (i Capo d'Oro ), a rocky and dangerous promon¬ 
tory on the S.E. of Euboea, where the Greek fleet is said to have been 
wrecked on its return from Troy. 

CApIto, C. Ateius, an eminent Roman jurist, who gained 

the favour of both Augustus and Tiberius by flattery and obsequious¬ 
ness. Capito and his contemporary Labeo were reckoned the highest 
legal authorities of their day, and were the founders of 2 legal schools, 
to which most of the great jurists belonged. 

Capito, C. Fonteius, a friend of M. Antony, accompanied 
Maecenas to Brundisium, b.c. 37, when tlje latter was sent to effect a 
reconciliation between Octavianus and Antony. 

CXpItolinus Mon’s. [Capitolium : Roma.] 

CapitolJum, the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus at 
Rome, was situated on the S.W. summit of the Mons Capitolinus, so 
called on account of the temple. The site of the temple is now covered 
in part by the Palazzo Caffarelli, while the N. summit, which was 
formerly the Arx, is occupied by the church of Ara Coeli. The building 
of it was commenced by the Tarquins, but was not dedicated till the 
3rd year of the republic, b.c. 507, by the consul M. Horatius. It was 
burnt down in the civil wars, 83, and twice afterwards in the time of 
the emperors. After its 3rd destruction in the reign of Titus it was 
again rebuilt by Domitian with greater splendour than before. The 
Capitol contained 3 cells under the same roof : the middle cell was the 
temple of Jupiter, hence described as “ media qui sedet aede Deus,” 
and on either side were the cells of his attendant deities, Juno and 
Minerva. The Capitol was one of the most imposing buildings at 
Rome, and was adorned as befitted the majesty of the king of the 
gods. It was in the form of a square, namely 200 feet on each side, 
and was approached by a flight of 100 steps. The gates were of 
bronze, and the ceilings and tiles gilt. In the Capitol were kept the 
Sibylline books. Here the consuls upon entering on their office offered 
sacrifices and took their vows; and hither the victorious general, who 
entered the city in triumph, was carried in his triumphal car to return 
thanks to the Father of the gods. 1 

CappXdGcJa, a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. Under the Persian empire 
it included the whole country inhabited by a people of Syrian origin, 
who were called (from their complexion) White Syrians ( Leucosyri ), 
and also Cappadoces. Their country embraced the whole N.E. part 
of Asia Minor, E. of the river Halys, and N. of Mt. Taurus, which 
was afterwards divided into Pontus and Cappadocia Proper. [Pontus.] 
When this division took place is uncertain ; but we find that under the 
Persian empire the whole country was governed by a line of hereditary 
satraps, who eventually became independent kings. At a later period 
1 The Capitoline hill (which, like the other hills of Rome, had its contour much altered 
by cutting away and levelling) consisted of a central part, flanked by two neatly equal 
heights. Between the Arx and the Capitolium (S.W. summit) lay the Asylum founded 
by Romulus. The Capitolium was in early times known also as the Mons Tarpeius ; but 
in later times the name Rvpts Tarpeia was applied to one portion of the cliff only. In one 
part of this cliff are many rock-chambers excavated ; these extended under the great 
temple of Jupiter. They were used as secret treasuries.—For an account of the temples 
M the Capitoline hill see Middleton, Remains 0/Ancient Rome , vol. L, chap. viii. 
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Cappadocia Proper was governed by a line of independent monarchs. 
In a.d. 17 Archelaiis, the last king, died at Rome, and Tiberius made 
Cappadocia a Roman province. Cappadocia was a rough and moun¬ 
tainous region. Its fine pastures supported abundance of good horses 
and mules. 

Capra, Capra or CA pella, the brightest star in the con¬ 
stellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer , is said to have been originally 
the nymph or goat who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. [Amalthba.] 
CApreae ( Capri ), a small island off Campania, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Puteoli. The scenery is beautiful, and the 
climate soft and genial. Here Tiberius lived the last 10 years of his 
reign. 

CAprIcornus, the Goat , a sign of the Zodiac, between the 

Archer and the Waterman, is said to hava fought with Jupiter against 
the Titans. 

Capsa, a strong and ancient city in the S.W. of Byzacena, in 
N. Africa, in a fertile oasis, surrounded by a sandy desert, abounding 
in serpents. In the war with Jugurtha it was destroyed by Marius; 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and erected into a colony. 

Capua, the chief city of Campania, either founded or 
colonised by the Etruscans. It became at an early period the most 
prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious city in the S. of Italy. Its warlike 
neighbours, the Samnites, made frequent attempts upon it, sometimes 
with success. In order to be a match for them, Capua, in b.c. 343, 
placed itself under the protection of Rome. It revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by the Romans in an, 
was fearfully punished, and never recovered its former prosperity. 

CAptfs. 1. Son of Assaracus, and father of Anchises.— 
2. A companion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was said to have 
derived its name. 

CArAcalla, emperor of Rome, a.d. 211-217, was sop of 

Septimus Severus, and was born at Lyons, a.d. 188. His proper name 
was Af. Aurelius Antoninus. Caracalla was a nickname derived from 
a long tunic worn by the Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite 
dress after he became emperor. He accompanied his father to Britain 
in 208; and on the death of Severus, at York, 211, Caracalla and his 
brother Geta succeeded to the throne, according to their father’s 
arrangements. A succession of cruelties now marked his career. He 
assassinated his brother Geta, and, with him, many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men in the state; thus securing himself in the sole govern¬ 
ment. He added extravagance to cruelty; and after wasting the 
resources of Italy, he visited the eastern and western provinces of the 
empire, for the purposes of extortion and plunder, and sometimes of 
wanton cruelty. He was about to set out on further expeditions 
across the Tigris, but was murdered at Edessa by Macrinus, the prae¬ 
torian prefect. Caracalla gave to all free inhabitants of the empire 
the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 

CaractAcus, king of the Silures in Britain, bravely defended 
his country against the Romans, in the reign of Claudius. He was 
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at length defeated, and fled for protection to Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes; but s)ie betrayed him to the Romans, who carried 
him to Rome, a.d. 51. When brought before Claudius, he addressed 
the emperor in so noble a manner that the latter pardoned him and his 
friends. 

CArAlis or CArAles ( Cagliari), the chief town of Sardinia, 
with an excellent harbour. 

CArAnus, a descendant of Hercules, is said to have settled 

at Edessa, in Macedonia, with an Argive colony, about b.c. 750, and 
to have become the founder of the dynasty of Macedonian kings. 

Carbo, the name of a family of the Papiria gens. 1. G 
Papirius Carbo, a distinguished orator, and a man of great talents, 
but of no principle. He was one of the 3 commissioners or triumvirs 
for carrying into effect the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus. After the 
death of C. Gracchus (b.c. 121), he suddenly deserted the popular party, 
and in his consulship (120) undertook the defence of Opimius, who 
had murdered C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo was accused by L. Licinius 
Crassus; and as he foresaw his condemnation, he put an end to his 
life.—i2. Cn. Papirius Carbo, one of the leaders of the Marian party. 
He was thrice consul. In 82 he carried on war against Sulla, but he 
was at length obliged to fly to Sicily, where he was put to death by 
Pompey. 

CarcAso ( Carcassonne), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 
Cardea, a Roman divinity, presiding over the hinges of 

doors, that is, over family life. 

Cardia, a town on the Thracian Chersonese, on the Gulf of 
Melas, was the birthplace of Eumenes. It was destroyed by Lysi- 
machus, who built the town of Lysimachia, in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Carduchi, a powerful and warlike people, probably the 
Kurds of modern times, dwelt in the mountains which divided Assyria 
from Armenia (Mts. of Kurdistan). 

CarIa, a district of Asia Minor, in its S.W. corner. It is 
intersected by low mountain chains, running out far into the sea in 
long promontories, forming gulfs along the coast and inland valleys 
that were fertile and well watered. The chief products of the country 
were corn, wine, oil, and figs. The coast was inhabited chiefly by 
Greek colonists. The inhabitants of the rest of the country were 
Carians, a people nearly allied to the Lydians and Mysians. The 
Greeks considered the people mean and stupid, even for slaves. The 
country was governed by a race of native princes, who fixed their 
abode at Halicarnassus. These princes were subject allies of Lydia 
and Persia, and some of them rose to great distinction in war and 
peace. [See Artemisia, Mausolus.] Under the Romans, Caria 
formed a part of the province of Asia. 

CArInus, M. Aur£lTus, Roman emperor, a.d. 284-285, the 
elder of the a sons of Carus, was associated with his father in the 
government, a.d. 283. He was slaiq in a battle against Diocletian 
by some of his own officers. 
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CarmAnIa, a province of the ancient Persian empire. 
CarmElus ( Carmel ), a range of mountains in Palestine. 
Carmenta, Carmentis, an Italian goddess, protector of 

women in childbirth. 

Carna, a Roman divinity, regarded as the protector of the 
physical well-being of man. Her festival was celebrated June ist, 
and was believed to have been instituted by Brutus in the first year 
of the republic. Ovid confounds this goddess with Cardra. 

CarnEa (der. from *apvo's, “ a ram ”), a festival held at 
Sparta in the month Carneios (August), in honour of the Ram-god, 
Apollo Carneios. It is probable that the old ram-god was worshipped 
in Laconia before the Dorian invasion, and that the Dorians, taking over 
his worship from the conquered people, identified him with their Apollo 
under the title of Gamean Apollo.— Cf. Frazer, Pausan. vol. iii, 332. 

CarnEXdes, a celebrated sceptic philosopher, bom at 

Cyrene about b.c. 213, was the founder of the Third or New Academy 
at Athens, and a strenuous opponent of the Stoics. In 155 he was 
sent to Rome, with Diogenes and Critolaus, by the Athenians, to 
deprecate the fine of 500 talents which had been imposed on the 
Athenians for the destruction of Oropus. At Rome he attracted great 
notice from his eloquent declamations on philosophical subjects. He 
died in 129, at the age of 85. 

Carni, a Celtic people, dwelling N. of the Veneti, in the 
Alpes Carnicae. 

Carnuntum, an ancient Celtic town in Upper Pannonia, 
on the Danube, E. of Vindobona (Vienna), and subsequently a Roman 
municipium or a colony. 

Carnutes or -1, a powerful people in the centre of Gaul, 

between the Liger and Sequana : their capital was Gbnabum (Orleans). 

CarpXtes, also called Alpes BastarnTcae ( Carpathian 

Mountains), the mountains separating Dacia from Sarmatia. 

CarpXthus ( Scarpanto ), an island between Crete and 

Rhodes, in the sea named after it. 

CarpEtAni, a powerful people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 

with a fertile territory on the rivers Anas and Tagus. Their capital 
was Toletum. 

Carpi or CarpKani, a German people between the Car¬ 
pathian mountains and the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae, the Haran or Charran of the Scrip¬ 
tures, a city of Osroene, in Mesopotamia, where Crassus met his 
death after his defeat by the Parthians, b.c. 53. 

CarsE6li ( Carsoli ), a town of the Aequi, in Latium, colonised 
by the Romans. 

Carteia (also called C^rthaea, Carpia, Carpessus), more 
anciently Tartessus, a celebrated town and harbour in the S. of 
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Spain, at the head of the gulf of which M. Calpe forms one side, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and cdlonised b.c. 170 by 4000 Roman 
soldiers. 

CarthAgo, Magna Carthago (N.E. of Tunis), one of the 

most celebrated cities of the ancient world, stood in the recess of a 
large bay, in the middle of the N.-most part of the N. coast of 
Africa. The coast of this part of Africa has been much altered by 
the deposits of the river Bagradas, and the sand which is driven sea¬ 
wards by the N.W. winds. The old Peninsula upon which Carthage 
stood was about 30 miles in circumference, and the city itself, in the 
height of its glory, measured about 15 miles round. But owing to 
the influences just referred to the locality presents a very different 
appearance at present. Carthage was founded by the Phoenicians of 
Tyre, according to tradition, about 100 years before the building of 
Rome. The mythical account of its foundation is given under Dido. 
The part of the city first built was called, in the Phoenician language, 
J 3 osra, i.e. a castle, which was corrupted by the Greeks into Byrsa, 
i.e. a hide, and hence probably arose the story of the way in which 
the natives were cheated out of the ground. As the city grew, thp 
Byrsa formed the citadel. Cothon was the inner harbour, and was 
used for ships of war : the outer harbour, divided from it by a tongue 
of land 300 feet wide, was the station for the merchant ships. Be¬ 
yond the fortifications was a large suburb, called Magalia. The 
population of Carthage at the time of the third Punic war is stated at 
700,000.—The constitution of Carthage was an oligarchy. The two 
chief magistrates, called Suffetes, appear to have been elected for 
life. The generals and foreign governors were usually quite distinct 
from the suffetes; but the a offices were sometimes united in the 
same person. The governing body was a Senate, partly hereditary 
and partly elective, within which there was a select body of 100 or 
104, called Gerusia, whose chief office was to control the magistrates, 
and especially the generals returning from foreign service, who 
might be suspected of attempts to establish a tyranny. Important 
questions, especially those on which the senate and the suffetes dis¬ 
agreed, were referred to a general assembly, of the citizens; but con¬ 
cerning the mode of proceeding in this assembly and the extent of its 
powers, we know very little. Their punishments were very severe, 
and the usual mode of inflicting death was by crucifixion. The chief 
occupations of the people were commerce and agriculture ; in both of 
which they reached a pre-eminent position among the nations of the 
ancient world. The Carthaginians became the rivals of the Romans, 
with whom they carried on three wars, usually known as the three 
Punic wars. The first lasted from B.c. 265-242, and resulted in the 
loss to Carthage of Sicily and the Lipari islands. The second, which 
was the decisive contest, began with the siege of Saguntum (218), 
and terminated (201) with the peace, by which Carthage was stripped 
of all her power. [Hannibal.] The third began and terminated in 
146, by the capture and destruction of Carthage. It remained in 
ruins for 30 years. At the end of that time a colony was established 
on the old site by the Gracchi, which continued in a feeble condition 
till the times of Julius and Augustus, under whom a new city was 
built, with the name of Colonia Carthago. It became the first city 
of Africa, and occupied an important place in ecclesiastical as well as 
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in civil history. It was taken by the Vandals in a.d. 439, retaken 
by Belisarius in a.d. 533, and destroyed by the Arab conquerors in 
a.d. 698. The Carthaginians are frequently called Poeni by the 
Latin writers on account of their Phoenician origin.—The reader is 
referred to Bosworth Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians for full 
details as to the city and its history. Gustave Flaubert, in his wonder¬ 
ful romance SalammbS, gives a lurid picture of ancient Garlhage. 
Reference should be made to Archbishop Benson’s Introduction to his 
monograph on Cyprian for an account of “ Carthage and its Society. ” 

Carthago N 5 va ( Carthagena ), an important town on the 
E. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the .Carthaginians 
under Hasdrubal, B.c. 243, and subsequently conquered and colonised 
by the Romans. It is situated on a promontory running out into the 
sea, and possesses one of the finest harbours in the world. 

Carus, M. AurElYus, Roman emperor, a.d. 282-283, 
succeeded Probus. He was engaged in a successful military expedi¬ 
tion in Persia, when he was struck dead by lightning, towards the 
close of 283. 

CaR^ae, a town in Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. Female 
figures in architecture that support burdens were called Caryatides in 
token of the abject slavery to which the women of Caryae were 
reduced by the Greeks, as a punishment for joining the Persians at 
the invasion of Greece. 

CAr^atYdes, female figures used as columns in Greek 
buildings. (See Fig. 22.) 

Casca, P. ServIlYus, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 44, and one 
of Caesar’s assassins. 

CAsilInum, a town in Campania on the Vulturnus, and on 

the same site as the modern Capua, celebrated for its heroic defence 
against Hannibal, B.c. 216. 

CAsInum (S . Germano ), a town in Latium on the fiver 
Casinus. Its citadel occupied the same site as the celebrated con¬ 
vent Monte Cassino. 

CAsIus. 1. (Ras Kasaroun), a mountain on the coast of 
Egypt, E. of Pelusium, with a temple of Jupiter on its summit. Here 
also was the grave of Pompey.—2. ( Jebel Okrah), a mountain on 
the coast of Syria, S. of Antioch and the Orontes. 

Casmena, a town in Sicily, founded by Syracuse about 

B.C. 643. 

CaspTae Portae or Pylae, the Caspian Gates, the name 
given to several passes through the mountains round the Caspian. 
The principal of these were near the ancient Rhagae or Arsacia. 
Being a noted and central point, distances were reckoned from it. 

CaspYi, the name of certain Scythian tribes around the 

Caspian Sea. 

CaspYi Montes ( Elburz Mts.) t a name applied generally to 
the whole range of mountains which surround the Caspian Sea. 
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Caspium Mare {the Caspian Sea), also called Hyrcanium, 

Albanum, and Scythicum, all names derived from the people who 
lived on its shores, a great salt-water lake in Asia. Probably at 
some remote period the Caspian was united both with the sea of 
Aral and with the Arctic Ocean. 

Cassander, son of Antipater. His father, on his death¬ 
bed (b.c. 319), appointed Polysperchon regent, and conferred upon 
Cassander only the secondary dignity of Chiliarch. Being dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, Cassander strengthened himself in various 
ways, that he might carry on war with Polysperchon. First he 
formed an alliance with Ptolemy and Antigonus, and next defeated 
Olympias and put her to death. Afterwards he joined Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war against Antigonus. This war 
was on the whole unfavourable to Cassander. In 306 Cassander 
took the title of king, when it was assumed by Antigonus, Lysima¬ 
chus, and Ptolemy. But it was not until the year 301 that the decisive 
battle of Ipsus secured Cassander the possession of Macedonia and 
Greece. Cassander died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded by his 
son Philip. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and twin- 
sister of Helenus. In her youth she was the object of Apollo’s regard, 
and when she grew up her beauty won upon him so much that he 
conferred upon her the gift of prophecy, upon her promising to comply 
with his desires ; but when she had become possessed of the prophetic 
art, she refused to fulfil her promise. Thereupon the god in anger 
ordained that no one should believe her prophecies. On the capture 
of Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athena, but was torn away 
from the statue of the goddess by Ajax, son of Oileus. On the 
division of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who 
took her with him to Mycenae. Here she was killed by Clytaem- 
nestra. She was subsequently deified. 

CassKSdorus, Magnus AurelIus, a distinguished states¬ 
man, and one of the few men of learning at the downfall of the 
Western Empire, was born about a.d. 468. He enjoyed the confid¬ 
ence of Theodoric the Great and his successors, and conducted for a 
long series of years the government of the Ostrogothic kingdom. 
Cassiodorus wrote a history of the Goths (de rebus Geticis) which is 
now unfortunately lost; we possess it only in the form of an epitome 
by Jordanes. His collection of letters, though they possess no literary 
merit, is fujl of historical interest; they “ admit us, as it were, to the 
council board of the Cabinet at one of the most interesting of all 
periods of history ” (Milman). The last 30 years of a long life he 
spent in monastic retirement : died 568.—See Hodgkin’s translation of 
the Letters (1886), and Dean Church’s illuminating essay; G. A. 
Simcox's Hist, of Lat. Literature, vol. ii.; and a valuable note bv 
J. B. Bury in vol. iv. (p. 522) of his edition of Gibbon. 

CassI6p£a, or CassiopE, mother of Andromeda, whose beauty 
the extolled above that of the Nereids. She was afterwards placed 
among the stars. 

CassiterIdes, or Tin Islands; used loosely in antiquity 
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for (as is probable) Britain and the adjacent islands, including, per¬ 
haps, Ireland.—See Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, pp. 37-8. 

Cass¥us, the name of one of the most distinguished of the 

Roman gentes. The most famous holders of the name were : r. C. 
Cass. Longinus, the murderer of Julius Caesar. In b.c. 53 he was 
quaestor of Crassus, in his campaign against the Parthians, in which, 
both during his quaestorship and during the two subsequent years 
he greatly distinguished himself, gaining an important victory over 
them in 52, and again in 51. In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, 
joined the aristocratical party in the civil war, fled with Pompey 
from Rome, and after the battle of Pharsalia surrendered to Caesar. 
He was not only pardoned by Caesar, but in 44 was made praetor, 
and the province of Syria was promised him for the next year. But 
Cassius had never ceased to be Caesar’s enemy; it was he who 
formed the conspiracy against the dictator’s life, and gained over 
M. Brutus to the plot. After the death of Caesar, on the 15th of 
March, 44, Cassius went to Syria, which he claimed as his province, 
although the senate had given it to Dolabella, and had conferred 
upon Cassius Cyrene in its stead. He defeated Dolabella, who put 
an end to his own life ; and after plundering Syria and Asia most 
unmercifully, he crossed over to Greece with Brutus in 42, in order 
to oppose Octavia and Antony. At the battle of Philippi, Cassius 
was defeated by Antony, while Brutus, who commanded the other 
wing of the army, drove Octavian off the field ; but Cassius, ignorant 
of the success of Brutus, commanded his freedman to put an end to 
his life. Brutus mourned over his companion, calling him the last 
of the Romans. Cassius was married to Junia Tertia or Tertulla, 
half-sister of M. Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted with Greek 
and Roman literature ; he was a follower of the Epicurean philosophy ; 
his abilities were considerable, but he was vain, proud, and revenge¬ 
ful.—2. C. Cass. Longinus, the celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, 
A.D. 50, in the reign of Claudius. He was banished by Nero in a.d. 
66, because he had, among his ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, 
the murderer of Caesar. He was recalled from banishment by 
Vespasian. Cassius wrote 10 books on the civil law, and somfe other 
works; was a follower of the school of Ateius Capito; and as he 
reduced the principles of Capito to a more scientific form, the 
adherents of this school received the name of Cassiani. —3. Cass. 
Parmensis, so called from Parma, his birthplace, was one of the 
murderers of Caesar, b.c. 43 ; took an active part in the civil wars 
that followed his death ; and after the battle of Actium,* was put to 
death by the command of Octavian, b.c. 30. Cassius was a poet, 
and his productions were prized by Horace.—4. L. Cass. Longinus, 
tribune B.c. 1^7 5 author of the celebrated legal maxim cut bonof ( = who 
profits by this [crime] ?). — 5. Cass. Avidius, an able general of M. 
Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In the Parthian war (a.d. 162-165) 
he commanded the Roman army as the general of Verus ; was afterwards 
appointed governor of all the Eastern provinces, and discharged his trust 
for several years with fidelity; but in a.d. 175 he proclaimed himself 
emperor. He reigned only a few months, and was slain by his own 
officers, before M. Aurelius arrived in the East. [Aurelius.] — 6. Cass. 
Dion. [Dion Cassius.] 

Cassivklaunus, a British chief, ruled over the country N. 
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of the Tamesis ( Thames ), and was entrusted by the Britons with the 
supreme command on Caesar’s 2nd invasion of Britain, b.c. 54. He 
was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged to sue for peace.— Cf 
Caesar’s Gallic War , books iv., v. 

CastAlIa, a celebrated fountain on Mt. Parnassus, in which 
the Pythia used to bathe ; sacred to Apollo and the Muses, who were 
hence called Castalides. 

Castor, brother of Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Castra, a Roman camp, square-shaped, surrounded by a 
ditch (/ossa), and a wall (vallum). It had 2 main roads through it, 
and 4 chief gates. It contained the practorium or headquarters, the 
general’s tent ( tabernaculum ), as well as an altar and the tribunal 
(or platform) where the general harangued the troops. (See Fig. 24.) 

Castrum. i. Inui, a town of the Rutuli, on the coast of 
Latium, confounded by some writers with No. 2.—2. Novum ( Torre 
di Chiaruccia), a town in Etruria, and a Roman colony on the coast. 
—3. Novum ( Giulia Nova), a town in Picenum, probably at the 
mouth of the small river Batinum (SalineUo). 

Castulo ( Caz/ona), a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, on the Baetis, and under the Romans an important place. 
In the mountains in the neighbourhood were silver and lead mine*. 
The wife of Hannibal was a native of Castulo. 

CAtAbathmus Magnus (/. e. great descent), a mountain 

and seaport, at the bottom of a deep bay on the N. coast of Africa, 
considered the boundary between Egypt and Cyrenaica. 

CAtAdupa or -1, a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, 
and also to the parts of Aethiopia in their neighbourhood. [Nilus.] 

CAtAlauni (Chdlons sur Marne), a town in Gaul, near 
which Attila was defeated by Aetius and Theodoric, a.d. 451. 

CAtAna or CatIna, an important town in Sicily, at the foot 
of Mt. Aetna, founded b.c. 730. In B.c. 476 it was taken by Hiero 1 ., 
who removed its inhabitants to Leontini, and settled 5000 Syracusans 
and 5000 Peloponnesians in the town, the name of which he changed 
into Aetna. The former inhabitants again obtained possession of 
the town soon after the death of Hiero, and restored the old name. 
Catana was afterwards subject to various reverses, and finally in the 
first Punic war fell under the dominion of Rome. 

CAtA6nIa, a fertile district in the S.E. part of Cappadocia, 
to which it was first added under the Romans, with Melitene, which 
lies E. of it. 

Catarrhactes. i. A river of Pamphylia, which descends 

from the mountains of Taurus, in a great broken waterfall (whence 
its name.—2. The term is also applied, first by Strabo, to the cataracts 
of the Nile, which are distinguished as C. Major and C. Minor. 

CAt!l!na, L. SergIus, the descendant of an ancient 

patrician family which had sunk into poverty. His youth and early 
manhood were stained by every vice and crime. He first appears in 
F 495 
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history as a zealous partisan of Sulla, taking an active part in the 
horrors of the proscription. His private life presents a compound of 
cruelty and intrigue, but notwithstanding these things he obtained 
the dignity of praetor in B.c. 68, and sued for the consulship in 66. 
For this office, however, he had been disqualified for becoming a 
candidate, in consequence of an impeachment for oppression in his 
province, preferred by P. Clodius Pulcher, afterwards so celebrated 
as the enemy of Cicero. His first plot was to murder the two consuls 
that had been elected, a design which was frustrated only by his 
own impatience. He now organised a more extensive conspiracy. 
Having been acquitted in 65 upon his trial for extortion, he was left 
unfettered to mature his plans. The time was propitious to his 
schemes. The younger nobility and the veterans of Sulla were 
desirous of some change, to relieve them from their wants ; while the 
populace were restless and discontented, ready to follow the bidding 
of any demagogue. The conspiracy came to a head in the consul¬ 
ship of Cicero, b.c. 63. But the vigilance of Cicero baffled all the 
plans of Catiline. He compelled Catiline to leave Rome (Nov. 8-9); 
and shortly afterwards, by the interception of correspondence between 
the other leaders of the conspiracy and the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges, he obtained legal evidence against Catiline’s companions. 
This done, Cicero instantly summoned the leaders, conducted them 
to the senate, where they were condemned to death, and executed 
them the same night in prison. (Dec. 5, 63.) The consul Antonius 
was then sent against Catiline, and the decisive battle was fought 
early in 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to fight against his 
former associate, gave the command on the day of battle to his 
legate, M. Petreius. Catiline fell in the engagement, after fighting 
with the most daring valour.—The history of Catiline’s conspiracy 
has been written by Sallust. No figure in history has been painted 
in darker colours than Catiline’s.—For a resolute attempt to reverse 
the verdict of history, see Prof. E. S. Beesly, Catiline, Clodius and 
Tiberius (1878). 

CAto, the name of a celebrated family of the Porcia gens. 
1. M. Porcius Cato, frequently surnamed the Censor, alsd Cato 
Major, to distinguish him from his great-grandson Cato Uticensis 
[No. 2]. Cato was born at Tusculum, b.c. 234, and was brought up 
at his father’s farm, situated in the Sabine territory. In 217 he 
served his first campaign in his 17th year. During the first 26 years 
of his public life (217-191) he gave his energies to military pursuits, 
and distinguished himself on many occasions—in the second Punic war, 
in Spain, and in the campaign against Antiochus in Greece. With 
the victory over Antiochus at Thermopylae in 191 his military career 
came to a close. He now took an active part in civil affairs, and 
distinguished himself by his vehement opposition to the Roman 
nobles, who were introducing into Rome Greek luxury and refine¬ 
ment. It was especially against the Scipios that his most violent 
attacks were directed, and whom he pursued with the bitterest 
animosity. In 184 he was elected censor with L. Valerius Flaccus. 
His censorship was a great epoch in his life. He applied himself 
strenuously to the duties of his office, regardless of the enemies he 
was making ; but all his efforts to stem the tide of luxury which 
was now setting in proved unavailing. His strong national prejudices 
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appear to have diminished in force as he grew older and wiser. He 
applied himself in old age to the study of Greek literature, with 
which in youth he had no acquaintance, although he was not ignorant 
of the Greek language. He retained his bodily and mental vigour 
in his old age. In the year before his death he was one of the chief 
instigators of the third Punic war. He had been one of the Roman 
deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between Masinissa and the Car¬ 
thaginians, and he was so struck with the flourishing condition of 
Carthage that on his return home he maintained that Rome would 
never be safe as long as Carthage was in existence. From this 
time forth, whenever he was called upon for his vote in the senate, 
though the subject of debate bore no relation to Carthage, his words 
were Delenda est Carthago. He died in 149, at the age of 85. Cato 
wrote several works, of which only the De Re Rustica has come down 
to us.—2. M. Porcius Cato, great-grandson of Cato the Censor, 
and surnamed Uticensis from Utica, the place of his death, was 
born 95. In early childhood he lost both his parents, and was 
brought up in the house of his mother’s brother, M. Livius Drusus, 
along with his sister Porcia and the children of his mother by her 
second husband, Q. Servilius Caepio. In early years he discovered 
a stern and unyielding character; he applied himself with great zeal 
to the study of oratory and philosophy, and became a devoted adherent 
of the Stoic school ; and among the profligate nobles of the age he 
soon became conspicuous for his rigid morality. In 63 he was 
tribune of the plebs, and supported Cicero in proposing that the 
Catilinarian conspirators should suffer death. He now became one 
of the chief leaders of the aristocratical party, and opposed with the 
utmost vehemence the measures of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the civil war (49). After 
the battle of Pharsalia he went first to Corcyra, and thence to Africa, 
where he joined Metellus Scipio. When Scipio was defeated at 
Thapsus, and all Africa with the exception of Utica submitted to 
Caesar, he resolved to die rather than fall into his hands. He there¬ 
fore put an end to his own life, after spending the greater part of the 
night in perusing Plato’s Phaedo on the immortality of the soul. 
Cato soon became the subject of biography and panegyric. Shortly 
after his death appeared Cicero’s Cato, which provoked Caesar’s 
Anticato. In Lucan the character of Cato is a personification of 
fjodlike virtue. In modern times, the closing events of his life have 
been often dramatised ; and few dramas have gained more celebrity 
than the Cato of Addison.—See Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen 
(1902). 

Catreus, in Greek mythology a king of Crete, son of Minos, 

and Pasiphae. 

Catti or Chatti, one of the most important nations of 

Germany. They are first mentioned by Caesar under the erroneous 
name of Suevi. They were never completely subjugated by the 
Romans. 

CXtullus, VXl£r!us, a Roman poet, born at Verona or in 
its immediate vicinity, B.c. 87. Catullus inherited considerable pro¬ 
perty from his father, who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he 
squandered a great part of it by indulging freely in the pleasures 
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of the metropolis. In order to better his fortunes, he went to Bithynia 
in the train of the praetor Memmius, but it appears that the specula¬ 
tion was attended with little success. He probably died about b.c. 47. 
The extant works of Catullus consist of 16 poems, on a variety of 
topics, and composed in different styles and metres. Catullus adorned 
all he touched, and his shorter poems are characterised by original 
invention and felicity of expression. [The best edition of his poems 
is that by Prof. Robinson Ellis; but a very useful edition has been 
published by Warre Cornish, with a prose version. On the whole, 
the best English rendering of his works is that by Sir Theodore 
Martin.] 

Catulus, the name of a distinguished family of the Lutatia 
gens. 1. C. Lutatius Catulus, consul b.c. 242, defeated as pro- 
consul in the following year the Carthaginian fleet off the Aegates 
islands, and thus brought the first Punic war to a close, 241.—2. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, consul 102 with C. Marius IV., and as pro- 
consul next year gained along with Marius a decisive victory over 
the Cimbri near Vercellae ( Vercelli ), in the N. of Italy. Catulus 
belonged to the aristocratical party; he espoused the cause of Sulla ; 
was included by Marius in the proscription of 87 ; and as escape was 
impossible, put an end to his life by the vapours of a charcoal fire. 
Catulus was well acquainted with Greek literature, and the author 
of several works, all of which are lost.— 3. Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
son of No. 2, a distinguished leader of the aristocracy, also won the 
respect and confidence of the people by his upright character and con¬ 
duct. He was consul in 78 and censor in 65. He opposed the Gabinian 
and Manilian laws which conferred extraordinary powers upon Pompey 
(67 and 66). 

CaucAsus, CaucXsYi Montes (Caucasus), a great chain of 

mountains in Asia, extending from the E. shore of the Pontus Euxinus 
( Black Sea) to the W. shore of the Caspian. There are two chief 
passes over the chain, both of which were known to the ancients; 
one near Derbent, was called Albaniae and sometimes Caspiab Pylae : 
the other, nearly in the centre of the range, was called (Caucasiae 
Pylae ( Pass of Dartel). That the Greeks had some vague knowledge 
of the Caucasus in very early times, is proved by the myths respecting 
Prometheus and the Argonauts, from which it seems that the 
Caucasus was regarded as at the extremity of the earth, on the 
border of the river Oceanus.—When the soldiers of Alexander 
advanced to that great range of mountains which formed the N. 
boundary of Ariana, the Paropamisus, they applied to it the name 
of Caucasus; afterwards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Indicus. [Paropamisus.] 

Caucones, the name of peoples both in Greece and Asia, 
who had disappeared at later times. The Caucones in Asia Minor 
are mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and are placed in 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the geographers. 

Caudium, a town in Samnium on the road from Capua to 
Beneventum. In the neighbourhood were the celebrated Furculab 
Caudinae, or Caudine Forks, narrow passes in the mountains, where 
the Roman army surrendered to the Samnites, and was sent under 
the yoke, b.c. 321. 
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Ca?ster, and Ca1?strus, a celebrated river of Lydia and 

Ionia, flowing’ between the ranges of Tmolus and Messogis into the 
Aegaean, a little N.W. of Ephesus. To this day it abounds in water- 
fowl, as it did in Homer’s time. The valley of the Caystrus is 
called in Homer “the Asian meadow.” 

Cebes, of Thebes, a disciple and friend of Socrates, was 
present at the death of his teacher. He wrote a philosophical work, 
entitled Pinax or Table, giving an allegorical picture of human life. 
It is extant, and has been exceedingly popular; it has even been 
translated into Arabic. [English translation by R. T. Clark (1909).] 

Cecrops, said to have been the first king of Attica. In his 
reign Poseidon and Athena contended for the possession of Attica, 
but Cecrops decided in favour of the goddess. Cecrops is said to have 
founded Athens, the citadel of which was called Cecropia after him, 
to have divided Attica into 12 communities, and to have introduced 
the first elements of civilised life; he instituted marriage, abolished 
bloody sacrifices, and taught his subjects how to worship the gods, 
notably Zeus and Athena. 

C£laenae, a great city in S. Phrygia, situated at the sources 
of the rivers Maeander and Marsyas. In the midst of it was a citadel 
built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the foot of which the 
Marsyas took its rise, and near the river’s source was a grotto cele¬ 
brated by tradition as the scene of the punishment of Marsyas by 
Apollo. Its inhabitants were removed by Seleucus Nicator to Apamea, 
which became (next to Ephesus) the chief trading centre of Asia. 
Celaen6, one of the Harpies. 

Cel£us, king of Eleusis, and father of Dernophon and 
Triptolemus. He received Demeter with hospitality at Eleusis, 
when she was wandering in search of her daughter. The goddess’ 
in return, wished to make his son Dernophon immortal, and placed 
him in the fire in order to destroy his mortal parts; but Metanira 
screamed aloud at the sight, and Dernophon was destroyed by the 
flames. Demeter then bestowed great favours upon Triptolemus. 
[Triptolemus.] Celeus is described as the first priest and his 
daughters as the first priestesses of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Celsus, A. CornElYus, a Roman writer on scientific 

subjects, probably lived under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
His treatise De Medicina, in 8 books, has come down to us, and has 
been much valued from the earliest times to the present day. 

Celtae, a mighty race, which occupied the greater part of 
western Europe in ancient times. The Greek and Roman writers 
call them by 3 names, which are probably only variations of one 
name, namely Celtae, Galatae, and Galli. The most powerful 
part of the nation appears to have taken up their abode in the centre 
of the country called after them Gallia, between the Garumna in the 
S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. From this country they 
spread over various parts of Europe. Besides the Celts in Gallia, 
there were 8 other different settlements of the nation :—(1) Iberian 
Celts, who crossed the Pyrenees and settled in Spain. [Celtibbri.] 
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(2) British Celts, the most ancient inhabitants of Britain. [Britan¬ 
nia.] (3) Belgic Celts, the earliest inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at 
a later time much mingled with Germans. (4) Italian Celts, who 
crossed the Alps at different periods, and eventually occupied the 
greater part of the N. of Italy, which was called after them Gallia 
Cisalptna. (5) Celts in the Alps and on the Danube, namely the 
Helvetii, Gothini, Osi, Vindelici, Racti, Norici, and Carni. (6) 
Illyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, settled on Mt. 
Scordus. (7) Macedonian and Thracian Celts, who had remained 
behind in Macedonia when the Celts invaded Greece, and who are 
rarely mentioned. (8) Asiatic Celts, the Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and 
Tectosages, who founded the kingdom of Galatia. —Some ancient 
writers divided the Celts into two great races, one consisting of the 
Celts in the S. and centre of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
who were the proper Celts, and the other consisting of the Celtic 
tribes on the shores of the Ocean and in the E. as far as Scythia, 
who were called Gauls : to the latter race the Cimbri belonged, and 
they are considered by some to be identical with the Cimmerii of the 
Greeks. This twofold division of the Celts appears to correspond to 
the two races into which the Celts are at present divided in Great 
Britain, namely the Gael and the Kymry, who differ in language 
and customs, the Gael being the inhabitants of Ireland and the N. of 
Scotland, and the Kymry of Wales.—The Celts are described by the 
ancient writers as men of large stature, of fair complexion, and with 
flaxen or red hair. They were long the terror of the Romans : once 
they took Rome, and laid it in ashes (b.c. 390). 

CeltJberi, a powerful people in Spain, consisting of Celts, 

who crossed the Pyrenees at an early period, and became mingled 
with the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the country. They 
dwelt chiefly in the central part of Spain. Their country called 
Cbltibbria was mountainous and unproductive. They were a brave 
and warlike people, and proved formidable enemies to the Romans. 
They submitted to Scipio Africanus in the second Punic war, but the 
oppressions of the Roman governors led them to rebel, and for many 
years they successfully defied the power of Rome. They were deduced 
to submission on the capture of Numantia by Scipio Africanus the 
younger (b.c. 134), but they again took up arms under Sertorius, 
and it was not till his death (72) that they began to adopt the Roman 
customs and language. 

Cenaeum, the N.W. promontory of Euboea, opposite Ther¬ 
mopylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

CenchrSae, the E. harbour of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf, 
important for the trade and commerce with the East. 

Cenomani, a powerful Gallic people, crossed the Alps at an 
early period, and settled in the N.W. of Italy, in the country of 
Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, and extended N. as far as the confines 
of Rhaetia. 

Censores, Roman officials whose duty it was to exercise 
vigilance over the morals and conduct of citizens, and to superintend 
the 5-yearly census, or register of persons and property. 

CensOrInus, a Roman scholar of the 3rd cent, a.d., 
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author of an extant treatise, entitled De Dei Natali, which treats of 
the generation of man, of his natal hour, of the influence of the stars 
and genii upon his career, and discusses the various methods em¬ 
ployed for the division and calculation of time. 

Centauri, are represented in mythology as inhabiting 
Mount Pelion in Thessaly. They led a wild and savage life, and are 
hence called Qijpes or Si}pes, i.e. savage-beasts, in Homer .1 In later 
accounts they were represented as half horses and half men, and are 
said to have been the offspring of Ixion and a cloud. The Centaurs 
are celebrated in ancient story for their fight with the Lapithae, 
which arose at the marriage feast of Pirithous. This fight is some¬ 
times placed in connection with a combat of Hercules with the Cen¬ 
taurs. It ended by the Centaurs being expelled from their country, 
and taking refuge on Mount Pindus, on the frontiers of Epirus. 
Chiron,' the wise, is the most celebrated among the Centaurs. We 
know that hunting the bull on horseback was a national custom in 
Thessaly, and that the Thessalians were celebrated riders. Hence 
may have arisen the fable that the Centaurs were half men and half 
horses, just as the Americans, when they first saw a Spaniard on 
horseback, believed horse and man to be one being. The Centaurs 
are frequently represented in ancient works of art, and generally, as 
men from the head to the loins, while the remainder of the body is 
that of a horse. 

Centum Cellae (Civita Vecchia ), a seaport town in Etruria, 

first became a place of importance under Trajan, who built a villa 
here, and constructed an excellent harbour. 

Centumviri (hundred men), a jury for trying civil cases in 
Rome, chiefly cases of disputed inheritance. 

Centuripae, an ancient town of the Siculi, in Sicily, at the 
foot of Mt. Aetna, and not far from the river Symaethus. Under 
the Romans it was one of the most flourishing cities in the island. 

C£os, an island in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between the Attic promontory Sunium and the island Cythnus, cele¬ 
brated for its fertile soil and its genial climate. Its chief town was 
the birthplace of Simonides, whence we read of the Ceae munera 
neniae. 

CephallenIa (i Ccphalonia ), the largest island in the Ionian 
Sea, separated from Ithaca by a narrow channel. 

Cephalus, husband of Procris or Procne. He was beloved 

by Eos, but as he rejected her advances from love to his wife, 
she advised him to try the fidelity of Procris. The goddess then 
metamorphosed him into a stranger, and sent him with rich pre¬ 
sents to his house. Procris was tempted by the brilliant presents 
to yield to the stranger, who then discovered himself to be her hus¬ 
band, whereupon she fled in shame to Crete. Artemis made her a 
present of a dog and a spear, which were never to miss their object, 
and sent her back to Cephalus in the disguise of a youth. In order 
to obtain this dog and spear, Cephalus promised to love the youth, 
1 A very important contribution to our knowledge of the Centaurs and of their origin 
has been made by Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion (1910). 
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who thereupon made herself known to him as his wife Procris. 
This led to a reconciliation between them. Procris, however, still 
feared the love of Eos, and therefore jealously watched Cephalus 
when he went out hunting, but on one occasion he killed her by 
accident with the never-erring spear. 

Cepheus. i. King of Ethiopia, son of Belus, husband of 
Cassiopea, and father of Andromeda, was placed among the stars 
after his death.—2. Son of Aleus, one of the Argonauts, was king of 
Tegea in Arcadia, and perished with most of his sons in an expedition 
against Hercules. 

CephIsus or Cephissus. i. A river flowing through a 

fertile valley, in Phocis and Boeotia, and falling into the lake Copais, 
which is hence called Ccphisis in the Iliad. [Copais.] —2. The 
largest stream in Attica, rising.in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, 
and flowing past Athens on the W. into the Saronic Gulf near 
Phalerum. 

Cer (Greek /op), a Greek death-goddess. In late times the 
Keres were associated with the Furies, the deities of retribution. 
CErXmus, a Dorian seaport town on the N. side of the 

Cnidian Chersonesus on the coast of Caria, from which the Ceramic 
Gulf took its name. 

CerXsus, a flourishing colony of Sinope, on the coast of 
Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the same name ; chiefly celebrated 
as the place from which Europe obtained both the cherry and its 
name. Lucullus is said to have brought back plants of the cherry 
with him to Rome, but this refers probably only to some particular 
sorts, as the Romans seem to have had the tree much earlier. 
Cerasus fell into decay after the foundation of Pharnacia. 

CEraunTi Montes, a range of mountains extending from 
the frontier of Illyricum along the coast of Epirus, derived their 
name from the frequent thunder-storms which occurred among them 
(X^pavvis). These mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous to 
ships. They were also called Acroceraunia, though this name was 
properly applied to the promontory separating the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas. 

CerbErus, the dog that guarded the entrance of Hades. 
Some poets represent him with 50 or 100 heads; but later writers 
describe him as a monster with only 3 heads, with the tail of a 
serpent and with serpents round his neck. His den is usually placed 
on the further side of the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed the 
shades of the departed. Hercules dragged him to the upper world 
(see the Hercules Furens of Euripides). 

Cercasorum, a city of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of 
the Nile, at the point where the river divided into its 3 principal 
branches. 

CercIna and CercInItis, two low islands off the N. coast 

of Africa, in the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and 
possessing a fine harbour. 

CercOpes, droll and thievish gnomes, who robbed Hercules 
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in his sleep. They were afterwards transformed into apes. In 
comedy the word means almost our “goblins.” 

Cerc^on, son of Poseidon, or Hephaestus, a cruel tyrant 
at Eleusis, put to death his daughter Alope, and killed all strangers 
whom he overcame in wrestling; he was in the end conquered and 
slain by Theseus. 

Cer£s. [Demeter.] 

Ceres, the personified necessity of Death, are described by 

Homer as formidable, dark, and hateful beings, because they carry 
off men to the joyless house of Hades. According to Hesiod, they 
are the daughters of Night, and sisters of the Moerae, and punish 
men for their crimes. 

Cerretani, an Iberian people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
inhabited the modern Cerdagne in the Pyrenees; they were celebrated 
for their hams. 

Cethegus, the name of an ancient patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens. i. M. Cornelius Cethegus, censor b.c. 209. and 
consul 204, distinguished for his eloquence, and his correct use of 
Latin words, is quoted by Ennius and Horace with approbation; 
died 196.—2. C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of Catiline’s crew, was a 
profligate from his early youth. When Catiline left Rome, 63, after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus stayed behind under the orders of 
Lentulus. His charge was to murder the leading senators; but the 
tardiness of Lentulus prevented anything being done. Cethegus was 
arrested and condemned to death with the other conspirators. 

Ceyx. [Alcyone.] 

ChabrIas, a celebrated Athenian general. In b.c. 378 he 
was one of the commanders of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes 
against Agesilaus, when he adopted for the first time that manoeuvre 
for which he became so celebrated,—ordering his men to await the 
attack with their spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was afterwards erected at Athens to 
Chabrias in this posture. At the siege of Chios (357) he fell a 
sacrifice to his excessive valour. 

Chaerea, C. CassKus, tribune of the praetorian cohorts, 

formed the conspiracy by which the emperor Caligula was slain, 
a . d . 41. Chaerea was put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 

Chaeronea, a town in Boeotia, memorable for the defeat of 
the Athenians and the Boeotians by Philip, which crushed the liberties 
of Greece, B.c. 338, and for Sulla’s victory over the army of Mithrid- 
ates, 86. Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. Several remains 
of the ancient city are still to be seen, more particularly a theatre 
excavated in the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken in 
pieces), which adorned the sepulchre of the Boeotians who fell at the 
battle of Chaeronea. 

Chalaeum, a port town of the Locri Ozolae on the Cris- 
saean Gulf, on the frontiers of Phocis.. 

Chalcedon, a Greek city of Bithynia, on the coast of the 

* p 495 
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Propontis, at the entrance of the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzan¬ 
tium, was founded by a colony from Megara in B.c. 685. After a 
long period of independence, it became subject to the kings of 
Bithynia, and most of its inhabitants were transferred to the new 
city of Nicomedia (b.c. 140). 

ChalcidIce, a peninsula in Macedonia, between the Ther- 

maic and Strymonic Gulfs, runs out into the sea like a 3-pronged 
fork, terminating in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallene, Sithonia, and 
Acte or Athos. It derived its name from Chalcidian colonists. 

Chalcis (Egripo or Negroponte). 1. The principal town of 
Euboea, situated on the narrowest part of the Euripus, and united 
with the mainland by a bridge. It was colonised by Attic Ionians. 
Its flourishing condition at an early period is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the Mediterranean. It 
founded so many cities in the peninsula in Macedonia, between the 
Strymonic and Thermaic Gulfs, that the whole peninsula was called 
Chalcidice. In Italy it founded Cuma, and in Sicily Naxos. Chalcis 
was usually subject to Athens during the greatness of the latter city. 
The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycophron were born at Chalcis, and 
Aristotle died here.—2. A town in Aetolia, at the mouth of the 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis, and hence also 
called Hypochalcis. —3. A city of Syria, in a fruitful plain, near the 
termination of the river Chalus; the chief city of the district of 
Chalcidice, which lay to the E. of the Orontes. 

Chaldaea, in the narrower sense, was a province of Baby¬ 
lonia, about the lower course of the Euphrates, the border of the 
Arabian Desert, and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was inter¬ 
sected by numerous canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Babylonia, and even to the 
Babylonian empire, on account of the supremacy which the Chaldaeans 
acquired at Babylon. [Babylon.] Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans 
in the mountains N. of Mesopotamia. Their original seat was most 
probably in the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan, whence* they 
descended into the plains of Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Respecting 
the Chaldaeans as the ruling class in the Babylonian monarchy, see 
Babylon. 

ChXl^bes, a remarkable Asiatic people, dwelling on the S. 
shore of the Black Sea, and occupying themselves in the working of 
iron. Xenophon mentions Chalybes in the mountains on the borders 
of Armenia and Mesopotamia, who seem to be the same people that 
he elsewhere calls Chaldaeans; and several of the ancient geographers 
regarded the Chalybes and Chaldaei as originally the same people. 

ChXmavi, a people in Germany, who first appear in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, but afterwards migrated E., defeated 
the Bructeri, and settled between the Weser and the Harz. 

ChaSnes, a Pelasgian people, one of the three peoples 
which inhabited Epirus, were at an earlier period in possession of 
the whole of the country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast 
from the river Thyamis to the Acroceraunian promontory, which 
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district was therefore called Chaonia. By the poets Chaonius it 
used as equivalent to Epirot. 

ChASs, the vacant and infinite space which existed, according 
to the ancient cosmogonies, previous to the creation of the world, 
and out of which the gods, men, and all things arose. Chaos was 
called the mother of Erebos and Night. 

Charadra, a town in Phocis, on the river Charadrus, situated 
on an eminence not far from Lilaea. 

Charax (i.e. a palisaded camp), the name of several cities, 
which took their origin from military stations. 

Char£s. i. An Athenian general, who for many years 
contrived, by profuse corruption, to maintain his influence with the 
people, in spite of his very disreputable character. In the Social 
war, b.c. 356, he accused his colleagues, Iphicrates and Timotheus, 
to the people, and obtained the sole command. After which he entered 
into the service of Artabazus, the revolted satrap of Western Asia, 
but was recalled by the Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes III. 
He was one of the Athenian commanders at the battle of Chaeronea, 
338.—2. Of Lindus, in Rhodes, a statuary in bronze, the favourite 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished b.c. 290. His chief work was the 
statue of the Sun (280 feet high), which, under the name of “ The 
Colossus of Rhodes,” was celebrated as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world. 

ChArilAus or Charillus, king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, 

is said to have received his name from the general joy excited by the 
justice of his uncle Lycurgus, when he placed him, yet a new-born 
infant, on the royal seat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him 
for their king. 

ChArItes, called Gratiae by the Romans, and by us the 
Graces, were the personification of Grace and Beauty. In the Iliad, 
Charis is described as the wife of Hephaestus ; but in the Odyssey 
Aphrodite appears as the wife of Hephaestus; from which we may 
infer, if not the identity of Aphrodite and Charis, at least a close 
connection in the notions entertained about the 2 divinities. The 
idea of personified grace and beauty was at an early period divided 
into a plurality of beings ; and even in the Homeric poems the plural 
Charites occurs several times. The Charites are usually described as 
the daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, namely, Euphr6sjme, 
AglSIa, and Thalia. The names of the Charites sufficiently express 
their character. They were the goddesses who enhanced the enjoy¬ 
ments of life by refinement and gentleness. They are mostly described 
as in the service of other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to every thing that delights and elevates gods and men. 
Poetry, however, is the art which is especially favoured by them ; 
and hence they are the friends of the Muses, with whom they live 
together in Olympus. In early times the Charites were represented 
dressed, but afterwards their figures were without clothing : specimens 
of both representations of the Charites are still extant. They appear 
unsuspicious maidens, in the full bloom of life; and they usually 
embrace each other. 
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Charmande (nr. Bit), a great city of Mesopotamia, on the 

Euphrates. 

ChAron, son of Erebos, conveyed in his boat the shades of 
the dead across the rivers of the lower world. For this service he 
was paid with an obolus, which coin was placed in the mouth of 
every corpse previous to its burial. He is represented as an aged 
man, with a dirty beard and a mean dress. 

Charondas, a lawgiver of Catana, who legislated for his 
own and the other cities of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. 
His date is uncertain, but he lived about B.c. 500. A tradition 
relates that Charondas one day forgot to lay aside his sword before 
he appeared in the assembly, thereby violating one of his own laws ; 
and that, on being reminded of this by a citizen, he exclaimed, “ By 
Zeus, I will establish it,” and immediately stabbed himself. 
ChArybdis. [Scylla.] 

Chasuart, or Chasuarii, or Chattuarii, a people of 
Germany, allies or dependents of the Cherusci. They dwelt N. of 
the Chatti; and in later times they appear between the Rhine and 
the Maas, as a part of the Franks. 

Chatti. [Catti.] 

Chauci or Cauci, a powerful people in the N.E. of 
Germany, between the Amisia ( Ems ) and the Albis (Elbe), divided by 
the Visurgis ( Weser), which flowed through their territory, into 
Majores and Minores, the former W., and the latter E. of the river. 
They are described by Tacitus as the noblest and the justest of the 
German tribes. They are mentioned for the last time in the 3rd 
century, when they devastated Gaul; but their name subsequently 
became merged in the general name of Saxons. 

Ch£lId6niae Insulae (i.e. Swallow Islands), a group of 

small islands, surrounded by dangerous shallows, off the promontory 
called Hiera or Chelidonia, on the S. coast of Lycia. , 

Chemmis, aft. Pan 5 p 5 lis, a great city of the Thebais, or 

Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the Nile, celebrated for its manu¬ 
facture of linen, its stone-quarries, and its temples. 

ChEops, or Khufu, an early king of Egypt, flourished about 
the middle of the 4th millennium b.c., he built the first and largest 
pyramid by the compulsory labour of his subjects. 

Chephren, king of Egypt, brother and successor of Cheops, 

whose example of tyranny he followed ; reigned 56 years, and built 
the second pyramid. 

Chersonesus, “a land-island,” that is, “a peninsula” (from 
xiptros, “land,” and irijcros, “island”). 1. Chersonksus Tiiracica 
( Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of Gallipoli), usually called at Athens 
“ The Chersonesus.”— 2. Chersonesus TAURicAor Scythica (Crimea). 

ChErusci, the most celebrated of all the tribes of 

ancient Germany. The Cherusci proper dwelt on both sides of the 
Visurgis (Weser), and their territories extended to the Harz and the 
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Elbe. Under their chief Arminius they destroyed the army of Varus, 
and drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, a.d. 9. In consequence of 
internal dissensions among the German tribes, the Cherusci soon 
lost their influence. Their neighbours, the Catti, succeeded to their 
power. 

Chiliarch, the leader of a “regiment ” of 1000 men. 

ChIlon, of Lacedaemon, son of Damagetus, and one of 

the Seven Sages, flourished b.c. 590. 

ChImaera, a fire-breathing monster, the fore part of whose 
body was that of a lion, the hind part that of a dragon, and the 
middle that of a goat. She made great havoc in Lycia and the sur¬ 
rounding countries, and was at length killed by Bellerophon. The 
origin of this fire-breathing monster must probably be sought for in 
the volcano of the name of Chimaera, near Phaselis, in Lycia. 

Chi6n£. i. Daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, and mother 
of Eumolpus, who is hence called Chiontdes. —2. Daughter of Dae- 
dalion, mother of Autolycus, by Hermes, and of Philammon, by 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having compared her beauty 
to that of the goddess. 

Chios and ChJus {Sdo) t one of the largest and most 

famous islands of the Aegean, lay opposite to the peninsula of 
Clazomenae, on the coast of Ionia. It was colonised by the Ionians 
at the time of their great migration, and remained an independent 
and powerful maritime state, till the defeat of the Ionian Greeks by 
the Persians, b.c. 494, after which the Chians were subjected to the 
Persians. The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios from the Persian 
yoke, and it became a member of the Athenian league, in which it 
was for a long time the closest and most favoured ally of Athens; 
but an unsuccessful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to its conquest and 
devastation. Chios was celebrated for its wine and marble. Of all 
the states which aspired to the honour of being the birthplace of 
Homer, Chios was generally considered by the ancients to have the 
best claim. 

Chirisophus, a Lacedaemonian, was sent by the Spartans 

to aid Cyrus in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, B.c. 
401. After the battle of Cunaxa and the subsequent arrest of the 
Greek generals, Chirisophus was appointed one of the new generals, 
and, in conjunction with Xenophon, had the chief conduct of the 
retreat. 

Chiron, the wisest and justest of all the Centaurs, son of 
Cronos and Philyra (hence called Philyrides), lived on Mount Pelion. 
He was instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. 
All the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story, as Jason, Castor 
and Pollux, Peleus, Achilles, &c., are described as the pupils of 
Chiron in these arts. He saved Peleus from the other Centaurs, 
who were on the point of killing him. Hercules, too, was his friend; 
but while fighting with the other Centaurs, one of the poisoned 
arrows of Hercules struck Chiron, who, although immortal, would 
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not live any longer, and gave his immortality to Prometheus. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stars as Sagittarius. 

Chiton (xmw), the undershirt worn by the Greeks. Over 
this was worn the “ himation ” (Ifiirtoy) and “ chlamys ” (xAa/« 5 r). 

ChlOris. i. The personification of Spring. Cf the Latin 
Flora. —a. Daughter of Theban Amphion and Niobe : she and her 
brother Amyclas were the only children of Niobe not killed by Apollo 
and Artemis. She is often confounded with No. 3.—3. Daughter of 
Amphion of Orchomenos, wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and mother 
of Nestor. 

Ch 5 asp£s (. Kerah or Karah-Su ), a river of Susiana, falling 
into the Tigris. Its water was so pure that the Persian kings used 
to carry it with them in silver vessels, when on foreign expeditions. 

ChoerIlus, of Iasos, a worthless epic poet in the train of 
Alexander the Great, is said to have received from Alexander a gold 
stater for every verse of his poem. 

ChOnia, the name in early times of a district in the S. of 
Italy, inhabited by the Chones, an Ocnotrian people. 

ChOrasmTi, a people of Sogdiana, who inhabited the banks 
and islands of the lower course of the Oxus. They were a branch 
of the Sacae or Massagetae. 

Ch6rus, in Greek, meant the members of a body who sang 
and danced at religious festivals.—See Haigh, Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks. 

ChrYsa or -k, a city on the coast of the Troad, with a 
temple of Apollo Smintheus; celebrated by Homer, in the Iliad. 

Chr?s£is, daughter of Chryses, priest of Apollo at Chryse, 
was taken prisoner by Achilles. In the distribution of the booty she 
was given to Agamemnon. Her father Chryses came to the camp 
of the Greeks to solicit her ransom, but was repulsed by Agamemnon 
with harsh words. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague into the camp 
of the Greeks, and Agamemnon was obliged to restore her to her 
father to appease the anger of the god.—See the first book of Homer’s 
Iliad. 

Chrysippus, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, born at Soli in 
Cilicia, b.c. 280, and studied at Athens under the Stoic Cleanthes. 
Disliking the Academic scepticism, he became one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the principle, that knowledge is attainable 
and may be established on certain foundations. He was one of the 
most prolific writers of antiquity. He died 207, aged 73. 

ChrVsSgSnus, L. Corn£l!us, a favourite freedman of 
Sulla, and a man of profligate character, was the false accuser of 
Sex. Roscius, whom Cicero defended, b.c. 80. 

CKb^ra. 1. Magna, a great city of Phrygia Magna, on the 
borders of Caria, said to have been founded by the Lydians, but 
afterwards peopled by the Pisidians. Under its native princes, the 
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city ruled over a large district called Cibyratis. In B.c. 83 it wa« 
added to the Roman empire. It was celebrated for its manufactures, 
especially in iron.—a. Parva, a city of Pamphylia, on the borders of 
Cilicia. 

Ocero, a family name of the Tullia gens. 1. M. Tullius 
Cicero, the famous orator, was born on the 3rd of January, b.c. 106, 
at the family residence, in the vicinity of Arpinum. He was educated 
along with his brother Quintus, and the two brothers displayed such 
aptitude for learning that his father removed with them to Rome, 
where they received instruction from the best teachers in the capital. 
One of their most celebrated teachers was the poet Archias, of 
Antioch. After receiving the manly gown (91), the young Marcus 
studied under Q. Mucius Scaevola, and in later years, during the 
civil war, under Phaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, chief of the New 
Academy, Diodotus the Stoic, and Molo the Rhodian. Having care¬ 
fully cultivated his powers, Cicero came forward as a pleader in the 
forum, as soon as tranquillity was restored by the final overthrow 
of the Marian party. His first extant speech was delivered in 81, 
when he was 26 years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next year, 
80, he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, charged with parricide by 
Chrysogonus, a favourite freedman of Sulla. In 79 he went to 
Greece, partly that he might avoid Sulla, whom he had offended, 
but partly also that he might improve his health and complete his 
course of study. At Athens he formed the friendship with Pomponius 
Atticus which lasted to his death, and at Rhodes he once more placed 
himself under the care of Molo. After an absence of 2 years, Cicero 
returned to Rome (77), with his health firmly established and his 
oratorical powers greatly improved. He again came forward as an 
orator in the forum, and soon obtained the greatest distinction. His 
success in the forum paved for him the way to the high offices of 
state. In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily, returned to Rome in 74, and 
for the next 4 years was engaged in pleading causes. In 70 he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the impeachment of Verres, and in 69 he was 
curule aedile. In 66 he was praetor, and while holding this office 
he defended Cluentius in the speech still extant, and delivered his 
celebrated oration in favour of the Manilian law, which appointed 
Pompey to the command of the Mithridatic. war. Two years after¬ 
wards he gained the great object of his ambition, and although a 
novus homo was elected consul, with C. Antonius as a colleague. 
He entered upon the office on the 1st of January, 63. Not having 
any real sympathy with the popular party, he now deserted his former 
friends, and connected himself closely with the aristocracy. The 
consulship of Cicero was distinguished by the outbreak of the con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline, which was suppressed and finally crushed by 
Cicero’s prudence and energy. [Catiuna.] For this service Cicero 
received the highest honours; he was addressed as “ father of his 
country,” and thanksgivings in his name were voted to the gods. 
But as soon as he had laid down the consulship, he had to contend 
with the popular party, and especially with the friends of the con¬ 
spirators. He also mortally offended Clodius, who, in order to have 
his revenge, brought forward a bill banishing any one who should 
be found to have put a Roman citizen to death untried. [Clodius.] 
The triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, left Cicero to his fate; 
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Cicero’s courage failed him; he voluntarily retired from Rome before 
the measure of Clodius was put to the vote, and crossed over to 
Greece. Here he gave way to unmanly despair and excessive sorrow. 
Meanwhile his friends at Rome were exerting themselves on his 
behalf, and obtained his recall from banishment in the course of next 
year (55). Taught by experience, Cicero would no longer join the 
senate in opposition to the triumvirs, and retired to a great extent 
from public life. In 52 he was compelled, much against his will, to 
go to the East as governor of Cilicia. He returned to Italy towards 
the end of 50, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Rome on the 4th 
of January, 49, just as the civil war between Caesar and Pompey broke 
out. After long hesitating which side to join, he finally determined 
to throw in his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece in June. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero was not only pardoned by 
Caesar, but, when the latter landed at Brundusium in September, 47, 
he greeted Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, and allowed 
him to return to Rome. Cicero now retired into privacy, and during 

the next 3 or 4 years composed the greater part of his philosophical 

and rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar on the 15th of March, 

44, again brought Cicero into public life. He put himself at the 

head of the republican party and in his Philippic orations attacked 
M. Antony with unmeasured vehemence. But this proved his ruin. 
On the formation of the triumvirate between Octavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus (27th of November, 43), Cicero’s name was in the list of the 
proscribed. He endeavoured to escape, but was overtaken by the 
soldiers near Formiae. His slaves were ready to defend their master 
with their lives, but Cicero commanded them to desist, and offered 
his neck to the executioners. They instantly cut off his head and 
hands, which were conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, 
nailed to the Rostra. Cicero perished on the 7th of December, 43, 
when he had nearly completed his 64th year.—By his first wife 
Terentia, Cicero had 2 children, a daughter Tulua, whose death in 
45 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a son Marcus (No. 3). His 
wife Terentia, to whom he had been united for 30 years, he divorced 
in 46, and soon afterwards he married a young and wealthy maiden, 
Pubilia, his ward, but this new alliance was speedily dissolved. As 
a statesman and a citizen, Cicero was weak, changeful, and exces¬ 
sively vain. His only great work was the suppression of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. It is as an author that he deserves the highest praise. 
In his works the Latin language appears in the greatest perfection. 
They may be divided into the following subjects :—I. Rhetorical 
Works. Of these there were seven, which have come down to us 
more or less complete. The best known of these is the “ De Oratore, ” 
written at the request of his brother Quintus; it is the most perfect 
of his rhetorical works.—II. Philosophical Works, (i) Political 
Philosophy. Under this head we have the “ De Republica ” and “ De 
Legibus,” both of which are written in the form of a dialogue. A 
large portion of both works is preserved. (2) Philosophy of Morals. 
In his work “ De Officiis,” which was written for the use of his son 
Marcus, at that time residing at Athens, the tone of his teaching is 
pure and elevated. He also wrote “ De Senectute ” and “ De Ami- 
citia,” which arc preserved. (3) Speculative Philosophy. Under this 
head the most noted of his works are the “ De Finibus, ” or inquiry 
into “ the chief good,” and the ** Tusculan Disputations.” (4) The- 
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ology. In the 11 De Nature Deorum ” he gives an account of the 
speculations of the ancients concerning a Divine Being, which is 
continued in the “ De Divinatione. ”—III. Orations. Of these 56 
have come down to us.—IV. Epistles. Cicero during the most im¬ 
portant period of his life maintained a close correspondence with 
Atticus, and with a wide circle of literary and political friends and 
connections. We now have upwards of 800 letters, undoubtedly 
genuine, extending over a space of 26 years, and commonly arranged 
under “ Epistolae ad Familiarcs s. ad Diversos,” “ Ad Atticum,” and 
“Ad Quintum Fratrem.’’—2. Q. Tullius Cicero, brother of the 
orator, was born about 102, and was educated along with his brother. 
In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for the next 3 years governed 
Asia as propraetor. In 55 he went to Gaul as legatus to Caesar, 
whose approbation he gained by his military abilities and gallantry ; 
in 51 he accompanied his brother as legate to Cilicia; and on the 
breaking out of the civil war in 49 he joined Pompey. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, he was pardoned by Caesar. He was proscribed 
by the triumvirs, and was put to death in 43.—3. M. Tullius Cicero, 
only son of the orator and his wife Terentia, was born 65. On the 
death of Caesar (44) he joined the republican party, served as military 
tribune under Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle of Philippi 
(42) fled to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. When peace was concluded 
between the triumvirs and Sex. Pompey in 39, Cicero returned to 
Rome, and was favourably received by Octavian, who at length 
assumed him as his colleague in the consulship (b.c. 30, from 13th 
Sept.). By a singular coincidence, the despatch announcing the 
capture of the fleet of Antony, which was immediately followed by 
his death, was addressed to the new consul in his official capacity.— 
4. Q. Tullius Cicero, son of No. 2, and of Pomponia, sister of 
Atticus, was born 66 or 67, and perished with his father in the pro¬ 
scription, 43. [For recent works on Cicero, see Mayor’s De Natura 
Deorum, Tyrrell and Purser’s Letters of Cicero (in 7 vols.), and 
Strachan Davidson’s monograph on Cicero. These will supply most 
of the information the student will require. The Letters have been 
translated by Shuckburgh (4 vols.), the De Finibus by Reid, and the 
De Natura Deorum by Brooke. A complete rendering of his works 
in English is a great desideratum.] 

CKlicTa, a district in the S.E. of Asia Minor, bounded by 

the Mediterranean on the S., Mt. Amanus on the E., and Mt. Taurus 
on the N. The W. part of Cilicia is intersected by the offshoots of 
the Taurus, while in its E. part the mountain chains enclose much 
larger tracts of level country ; and hence arose the division of the 
country into C. Aspera or Trachea, and C. Campestris; the latter 
was also called Cilicia Propria. The first inhabitants of the country 
are supposed to have been of the Syrian race. The mythical story 
derived their name from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started with 
his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, for Europe, but stopped short on 
the coast of Asia Minor, and peopled with his followers the plain of 
Cilicia. The country remained independent till the time of the 
Persian empire, under which it formed a satrapy, but it appears to 
have been still governed by its native princes. Alexander subdued it 
on his march into Upper Asia; and, after the division of his empire, 
it formed a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae : its plains were 
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settled by Greeks, and the old inhabitants were for the most part 
driven back into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they remained 
virtually independent, practising robbery by land and piracy by sea, 
till Pompey drove them from the sea in his war against the pirates; 
and having rescued the level country from the power of Tigranes, 
who had overrun it, he erected it into a Roman province, b.c. 67-66. 
The mountain country was not made a province till the reign of 
Vespasian. The Cilicians bore a low character among the Greeks 
and Romans. The Carians, Cappadocians, and Cilicians, were called 
the 3 badi Ks. 

CfLfcfAE Pylae or Portae, the chief pass between Cappa¬ 
docia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on the road from Tyana to 
T arsus. 

CiLfcfuM Mare, the N.E. portion of the Mediterranean, 
between Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilla, a small town in the Troad, celebrated for its temple 
of Apollo surnamed Cillaeus. 

CiLNfi, a powerful Etruscan family in Arretium, driven out 
of their native town in b.c. 301, but restored by the Romans. The 
Cilnii were nobles or Lucumones in their state, and some of them 
in ancient times may have held even the kingly dignity. The name 
has been rendered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas. 

Cimber, L. TillKus (not Tullius), a friend of Caesar, who 
gave him the province of Bithynia; subsequently one of Caesar’s 
murderers, b.c. 44. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the same race as the 
Cymry [Celtae]. They appear to have inhabited the peninsula, 
which was called after them Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jutland). In 
conjunction with the Teutoni and Ambrones, they migrated S., with 
their wives and children, towards the close of the 2nd cent.’ b.c. ; 
and the whole host is said to have contained 300,000 fighting men. 
They defeated several Roman armies, and caused the greatest a^arm 
at Rome. In b.c. 1x3 they defeated the consul Papirius Carbo, near 
Noreia, and then crossed over into Gaul, which they ravaged in all 
directions. In 109 they defeated the consul Junius Silanus; in 107 
the consul Cassius Longinus, who fell in the battle; and in 105 they 
gained their most brilliant victory, near the Rhone, over the united 
armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and the proconsul Servilius Caepio. 
Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, 
marched into Spain, where they remained two or three years. The 
Romans, meantime, had been making preparations to resist their 
formidable foes, and had placed their troops under the command of 
Marius. The barbarians returned to Gaul in 102. In that year the 
Teutoni were defeated and cut to pieces by Marius, near Aquae 
Sextiae (/!»*) in Gaul. In b.c. ioi the Cimbri and their allies were 
finally destroyed by Marius and Catulus, in the decisive battle of the 
Campi Raudii, near Verona, in the N. of Italy. 

Cimm&rYi, the name of a mythical and of a historical people. 
The mythical Cimmerii, mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the furthest 
W. on the ocean, enveloped in constant mists and darkness. Later 
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writers sought to localise them, and accordingly placed them, either 
in Italy near the lake Avernus, or in Spain, or in the Tauric Cher- 
sonesus.—The historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven 
from their abodes by the Scythians, they passed into Asia Minor on 
the N.E., and penetrated W. as far as Aeolis and Ionia. They took 
Sardis b.c. 635 in the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia; but they were 
expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the grandson of Ardys. 

Cimolus, an island in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 

between Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its fine white earth, used 
by fullers for cleaning cloths. 

CTmon. i. Father of the celebrated Miltiades, was secretly 
murdered by order of the sons of Pisistratus.—a. Grandson of the 
preceding, and son of Miltiades. On the death of his father (b.c. 
489), he was imprisoned because he was unable to pay his fine of 50 
talents, which was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage with 
Elpinice, Cimon’s sister. Cimon frequently commanded the Athenian 
fleet in their aggressive war against the Persians. His most brilliant 
success was in 466, when he defeated a large Persian fleet, and on 
the same day landed and routed their land forces also on the river 
Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The death of Aristides and the banish¬ 
ment of Themistocles left Cimon without a rival at Athens for some 
years. But his influence gradually declined as that of Pericles in¬ 
creased. In 461 he was ostracised through the influence of the popular 
party in Athens, who were enraged with him and with the Spartans. 
He was subsequently recalled, and through his intervention a 5 years’ 
truce was made between Athens and Sparta, 450. In 449 the war 
was renewed with Persia, Cimon received the command, and with 
200 ships sailed to Cyprus ; here, while besieging Citium, illness or 
the effects of a wound carried him off.—Cimon was of a cheerful 
convivial temper ; frank and affable in his manners. Having obtained 
a great fortune by his share of the Persian spoils, he displayed un¬ 
bounded liberality. His orchards and gardens were thrown open ; his 
fellow demesmen were free daily to his table, and his public bounty 
verged on ostentation. 

CYnara, a small island in the Aegaean Sea, celebrated for its 

artichokes (xu'dpa). 

Cincinnatus, L. QuintTus, a favourite hero of the old 

Roman republic, and a model of old Roman frugality and integrity. 
He lived on his farm, cultivating the land with his own hand. In 
b.c. 458 he was called from the plough to the dictatorship, in order 
to deliver the Roman consul and army from the perilous position in 
which they had been placed by the Aequians. He saved the Roman 
army, defeated the enemy, and, after holding the dictatorship only 
16 days, returned to his farm. In 439, at the age of 80, he was a 
second time appointed dictator to oppose the alleged machinations of 
Sp. Maelius. 

CInEas, a Thessalian, the friend and minister of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus. He was the most eloquent man of his day, and 
Pyrrhus prized his persuasive powers so highly, that “ the words of 
Cineas " (he was wont to say) “ had won him more cities than his 
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own arms.” The most famous passage in his life is his embassy to 
Rome, with proposals for peace from Pyrrhus, after the battle of 
Heraclea (b.c. 280). Cineas spared no arts to gain favour. Thanks 
to his wonderful memory, on the day after his arrival he was able 
(we are told) to address all the senators and knights by name. The 
senate, however, rejected his proposals mainly through the dying 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. The ambassador returned 
and told the king that there was no people like that people,—their 
city was a temple, their senate an assembly of kings. 

Cing£t6rix, a Gaul, one of the first men in the city of the 

Treviri ( Trives ), attached himself to the Romans, though son-in-law 
to Indutiomarus, the head of the independent party. 

Cinna. i. L. Cornelius Cinna, the famous leader of the 

popular party during the absence of Sulla in the East. (b.c. 87-84.) 
In 87 Sulla allowed Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. Octavius, on 
condition of his taking an oath not to alter the constitution as then 
existing. But as soon as Sulla had left Italy, he began his endeavour 
to overpower the senate, and to recall Marius and his party. He 
was, however, defeated by his colleague Octavius in the forum, was 
obliged to fly the city, and was deposed by the senate from the con¬ 
sulate. But he soon returned, and with the aid of Marius took pos¬ 
session of Rome, massacred Sulla’s friends, and for three successive 
years 86, 85, 84, was elected consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to return 
from Greece ; and Cinna was slain by his own troops, when he ordered 
them to cross over from Italy to Greece, where he intended to 
encounter Sulla.—2. L. Cornelius Cinna, son of No. 1, joined M. 
Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow the constitution of Sulla, 78. 
Caesar made him praetor, yet he approved of Caesar’s assassination. 
—3. Helvius Cinna, a poet of considerable renown, the friend of 
Catullus. In b.c. 44 he was tribune of the plebs, when he was 
murdered by the mob, who mistook him for his namesake Cornelius 
Cinna. 

CInyps ( Wad-Khakan or Kinifo ), a small river on thp N. 
coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, forming the E. boundary of 
the proper territory of the African Tripolis. The district about it 
was called by the same name, and was famous for its fine-haired 
goats. The Roman poets use the adjective Cinyphius in the general 
sense of Libyan or African. 

Qn^ras, son of Apollo (from whom he received the gift of 
song), king of Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite. By his 
own daughter Myrrha he became the father of Adonis. Hence we 
find in the poets Myrrha called Cinyreia virgo and Adonis Cinyreius 
juvenis. 

CiRCfi, daughter of Helios (the Sun) by Perse, and sister of 
Aeetes, distinguished for her magic arts. She dwelt in the island of 
Aeaea, upon which Ulysses was cast. His companions, whom he 
sent to explore the land, tasted of the magic cup which Circe offered 
them, and were forthwith changed into swine, with the exception 
of Eurylochus, who brought the sad news to Ulysses. The latter, 
having received from Hermes the root tnoly, which fortified him 
•gainst enchantment, drank the magic cup without injury, and then 
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compelled Circe to restore his companions to their former shape. 
After this he tarried a whole year with her, and she became by him 
the mother of Telegonus, the reputed founder of Tusculum. (See Fig. 25.)— 
See the Odyssey of Homer. 

Circeii, an ancient town of Latium on the promontory 
Circeium, said by the Roman poets to have been the abode of Circe. 

Circesium, a city of Mesopotamia, on the E. bank of the 
Euphrates, at the mouth of the Aborrhas. 

Circus, in Rome the Circus Maximus , the great recreation 

ground where the games and races were held. It was sometimes 
used for military reviews.—See Warde Fowler, Social Life in Rome, 
chap, i., Merivale, History of the Romans, vol. v. (See Fig. 26.) 

Cirta, aft. ConstantIna, a city of the Massylii in Numidia, 

50 Roman miles from the sea; the capital of Syphax, and of Masinissa 
and his successors. Its position on a height, surrounded by the river 
Ampsagas, made it almost impregnable, as the Romans found in the 
Jugurthine, and the French in the Algerine, wars. It was restored 
by Constantine the Great, in honour of whom it received its later 
name. 

Cisseus, a king in Thrace, and father of Theano, or, 
according to others, of Hecuba, who is hence called Cisseis. 

Cissia, a very fertile district of Susiana, on the Choapses. 
The inhabitants, Cissii, were a wild free people, resembling the 
Persians in their manners. 

Qthaeron, a lofty range of mountains, separating Boeotia 
from Megaris and Attica. It was sacred to Dionysus and the Muses, 
and was celebrated for the death of Pentheus and Actaeon. 

CMum. 1. A town in Cyprus, 200 stadia from Salamis, 
near the mouth of the Tetius : here Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, 
died, and Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, was born.—2. A town 
in Macedonia, N.W. of Beroea. 

CIus, an ancient city in Bithynia, on a bay of the Propontis 
called Cianus Sinus, was colonised by the Milesians. It was de¬ 
stroyed by Philip III., king of Macedonia; but was rebuilt by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, from whom it was called Prusias. 

ClXnis. i. A river of Etruria, forming 2 small lakes near 
Clusium, and flowing into the Tiber E. of Vulsinii.—2. The more 
ancient name of the Liris. 

ClArus or Claros, a small town on the Ionian coast, near 
Colophon, with a celebrated temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
Clarius. 

ClastidKum, a fortified town of the Ananes, in Gallia 
Cispadana, not far from the Po. 

Claudia Quinta, a Roman matron. When a vessel con¬ 
veying the image of Cybele to Rome had stuck fast in a shallow at 
the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers announced that only a 
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chaste woman could move it. Claudia, who had been accused of incontin- 
ency, seized the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed her, b.c. 204. 

ClaudIa Gens, patrician and plebeian. The patrician 
Claudii were of Sabine origin, and came to Rome in b.c. 504, when 
they were received among the patricians. They were noted for their 
pride and haughtiness, their disdain for the laws, and their hatred 
of the plebeians. They bore various surnames, which are given 
under Claudius, with the exception of those with the cognomen 
Nhro, who are better known under the latter name. The plebeian 
Claudii were divided into several families, of which the most cele¬ 
brated was that of Marcellus. 

ClaudIanus, Claudius, the last of the Latin classic poets, 

flourished under Theodosius and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
He was a native of Alexandria, and removed to Rome, where he 
enjoyed the patronage of the all-powerful Stilicho. He was a heathen, 
and wrote a large number of poems, many of which (notably the 
Rape of Proserpine) are extant, and are distinguished by purity of 
language and poetical genius. He died about a.d. 408.—See Glover, 
Life and Letters in 4 th Cent., Platnauer's Claudian (Loeb: 1921). 

ClaudTus, patrician. 1. App. Claudius Sabinus Regil- 
lxnsis, a Sabine, of the town of Regillum or Regilli, who in his own 
country bore the name of Attus Clausus, being the advocate of peace 
with the Romans, when hostilities broke out between the two nations, 
withdrew with a large train of followers to Rome, b.c. 504. He 
was received into the ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Anio were assigned to his followers, who were formed into a new 
tribe, called the Claudian. He exhibited the characteristics which 
marked his descendants, and showed the most bitter hatred towards 
the plebeians. He was consul 495 ; and his conduct towards the 
plebeians led to their secession to the Mons Sacer, 494.—2. App. 
Claudius Regill. Sab., the decemvir, 451 and 450. In the latter 
year his character betrayed itself in the most tyrannous conduct to¬ 
wards the plebeians, till his attempt against Virginia led to the pvcr- 
throw of the decemvirate. App. was impeached by Virginius, but did 
not live to abide his trial. He either killed himself, or was put to 
death, in prison, by order of the tribunes.—3. App. Claudius Caecus 
became blind before his old age. In his censorship (312), to which 
he was elected without having been consul previously, he built the 
Appian aqueduct, and commenced the Appian road, which was con¬ 
tinued to Capua. He retained the censorship 4 years, in opposition 
to the law, which limited the length of the office to 18 months. In 
his old age, Appius, by his eloquent speech, induced the senate to 
reject the terms of peace which Cineas had proposed on behalf of 
Pyrrhus. Appius was the earliest Roman writer in prose and verse 
whose name has come down to us.— 4. App. Cl. Pulcher, brother of 
the celebrated tribune, whom he joined in opposing the recall of 
Cicero from banishment. He preceded Cicero as proconsul in Cilicia 
(53), fled with Pompey from Italy, and died before the battle of Phar- 
salia.— 5. P. Cl. Pulcher, usually called Clodius, and not Claudius, 
brother of the preceding [see, however, Prof. E. S. Beesly’s Catiline, 
Clodius, and Tiberius (1878), for a new reading of the Clodius story, and 
the chapter on Claudius in Perrero’s Anc. Rome and Mod. America]. 
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The notorious enemy of Cicero, and one of the most profligate 
characters of a profligate age. In 62 he profaned the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by the Roman matrons in the 
house of Caesar; was discovered; and next year, 61, when quaestor, 
was brought to trial, but obtained an acquittal by bribing the judges. 
He had attempted to prove an alibi; but Cicero’s evidence showed 
that Clodius was with him in Rome only 3 hours before he pre¬ 
tended to have been at Interamna. In order to revenge himself 
upon Cicero,'Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, that he 
might obtain the formidable power of a tribune of the plebs. He 
was tribune 58, and, supported by the triumvirs Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus, drove Cicero into exile; but notwithstanding all his efforts, 
he was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero in the following year. 
In 56 Clodius was aedile, and attempted to bring his enemy Milo to 
trial. Each had a large gang of gladiators in his pay, and frequent 
fights took place in the streets of Rome between the two parties. In 
53, when Clodius was a candidate for the praetorship, and Milo for 
the consulship, on the 20th of January, 52, on the Appian road, near 
Bovillae, an affray ensued between their followers, in which Clodius 
was murdered. The mob was infuriated at the death of their 
favourite; and such tumults followed at the burial of Clodius, that 
Pompey was appointed sole consul, in order to restore order to the 
state. For the proceedings which followed, see Milo. 

ClaudIus I., Roman emperor a.d. 41-54. His full name 
was Tib. Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus. He was the younger 
son of Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and of Antonia, 
and was born on August 1st, b.c. 10, at Lyons in Gaul. When he grew 
up he devoted the greater part of his time to literary pursuits, but 
was not allowed to take any part in public affairs. He had reached 
the age of 50, when he was suddenly raised by the soldiers to the 
imperial throne after the murder of Caligula. Claudius was not 
cruel, but the weakness of his character made him the slave of his 
wives and freedmen, and thus led him to consent to acts of tyranny 
which he would never have committed of his own accord. He was 
married 4 times. At the time of his accession he was married to his 
3rd wife, the notorious Valeria Messalina, who governed him for 
some years, together with the freedmen Narcissus, Pallas, and others. 
After the execution of Messalina, a.d. 48, a fate which she richly 
merited, Claudius was still more unfortunate in choosing for his 
wife his niece Agrippina. She prevailed upon him to set aside his 
own son, Britannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that she might 
secure the succession for the latter. Claudius soon after regretted 
this step, and was in consequence poisoned by Agrippina, 54. In his 
reign the southern part of Britain was made a Roman province, and 
Claudius himself went to Britain in 43, where he remained, however, 
only a short time, leaving the conduct of the war to his generals. 

Claudius II. (M. Aurelius Claudius), Roman emperor 

a.d. 268-270, was descended from an obscure family, and succeeded 
to the empire on the death of Gallienus (268). He defeated the 
Alemanni and Goths, and received in consequence the surname 
Gothicus. He died in 270, and was succeeded by Aurelian. 

ClAz 6 menae, an important city of Asia Minor, and one of 
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the 12 Ionian cities, lay on the N. coast of the Ionian peninsula, 
upon the Gulf of Smyrna. It was the birthplace of Anaxagoras, the 
philosopher. 

CleanthEs, a Stoic philosopher, born at Assos in Troas 

about b.c. 300. He first placed himself under Crates, and then under 
Zeno, whose disciple he continued for 19 years. In order to support 
himself, he worked all night at drawing water from gardens; but as 
he spent the whole day in philosophical pursuits, and had no visible 
means of support, he was summoned before the Areopagus to account 
for his way of living. The judges were so delighted by the evidence 
of industry which he produced, that they voted him 10 minae, though 
Zeno would not permit him to accept them. He succeeded Zeno in 
his school b.c. 263. He died about 220, at the age of 80, of voluntary 
starvation. His beautiful Hymn to Zeus, alone of all his writings, 
survives. [Text, with translation and notes by E. H. Blakeney, 
S.P.C.K. 1921.] 

ClEarchus, a Spartan, distinguished himself in several 
important commands during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to send him as a 
general to Thrace, to protect the Greeks in that quarter against the 
Thracians. But having been recalled by the Ephors, and refusing to 
obey their orders, he was condemned to death. He thereupon crossed 
over to Cyrus, collected for him a large force of Greek mercenaries, 
and marched with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to dethrone his 
brother Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who was aware of the 
prince’s real object. After the battle of Cunaxa and the death of 
Cyrus, Clearchus and the other Greek generals were made prisoners 
by the treachery of Tissaphernes, and were put to death. 

Clement of Alexandria (born ctrc. a.d. 150); one of the 
most important of the Greek “ Fathers of the Church.” For an 
account of his philosophical and religious writings see Bigg, Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria (1886). 

Cl£6bis. [Biton.] * 

Cl£6b0lus, one of the Seven Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, 

son of Evagoras, lived about b.c. 580. He, as well as his daughter, 
Cleobuline or Cleobule, were celebrated for their skill in riddles. To 
the latter is ascribed a well-known one on the subject of the year : — 
“ A father has 12 children, and each of these 30 daughters, on one 
side white, and on the other side black, and though immortal they 
all die.” 

Cleombrotus. i. Son of Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, 
became regent after the battle of Thermopylae, b.c. 480, for Plistar- 
chus, infant son of Leonidas, but died in the same year, and was 
succeeded in the regency by his son Pausanias.—2. King of Sparta, 
son of Pausanias, succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., and reigned 
b.c. 380-371. He commanded the Spartan troops several times 
against the Thebans, and fell at the battle of Leuctra (371), after 
fighting most bravely.—3. King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas 
II., in whose place he was made king by the party of Agis IV., 
about 243. On the return of Leonidas, Cleombrotus was deposed 
and banished to Tegea, about 240.—4. An academic philosopher of 
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Ambracia, said to have killed himself, after reading the Phaedo of 
Plato; not that he had any sufferings to escape from, but that he . 
might exchange this life for a better. See the famous reference in 
Milton, Paradise Lost, iii., 473. 

Cleom£nes. i . King of Sparta, son of Anaxandrides, reigned 

B.c. 520-491. He was a man of an enterprising but wild character. 

In 510 he commanded the forces by whose assistance Hippias was 
driven from Athens, and not long after he assisted Isagoras and the 
aristocratical party, against Clisthenes. By bribing the priestess at 
Delphi, he effected the deposition of his colleague Demaratus, 491. 
Soon afterwards he was seized with madness and killed himself.— 
a. King of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus I., reigned 370-309.—3. King 
of Sparta, son of Leonidas II., reigned 236-222. While still young 
he married Agiatis, the widow of Agis IV. ; and following the 
example of the latter, he endeavoured to restore the ancient Spartan 
constitution. He succeeded in his object, and put the Ephors to 
death. He was engaged in a long contest with the Achaean League 
and Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, but was at length defeated 
at the battle of Sellasia (222), and fled to Egypt, where he put an 
end to his own life, 220.—4. An Athenian sculptor, author of the 
Venus di Medici (now at Florence). 

Cleon, was originally a tanner, and first came forward in 
public as an opponent to Pericles. On the death of this great man, 
*.c. 429, Cleon became the favourite of the people, and for about 
6 years of the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the head of the 
party opposed to peace. In 427 he strongly advocated in the assembly 
that the Mytilenaeans should be put to death. In 424 he obtained 
his greatest glory by taking prisoners the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, and bringing them in safety to Athens. Puffed up by 
this success, he obtained the command of an Athenian army, to 
oppose Brasidas in Thrace; but he was defeated by Brasidas, under * 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 422. Aristophanes ‘ 
and Thucydides both speak of him as a vile, unprincipled demagogue. 

In this they were probably too severe. The chief attack of Aristo¬ 
phanes upon Cleon was in the Knights (424), in which Cleon figures 
as an actual dramatis persona; and, in default of an artificer bold 
enough to make the mask, was represented by the poet himself with 
his face smeared with wine lees. 

Cleonae. i. An ancient town in Argolis, on the road from 
Corinth to Argos, on a river of the name flowing into the Corinthian 
Gulf. In its neighbourhood was Nemea, where Hercules killed the 
lion, which is accordingly called Cleonaeus Leo by the poets.—3. A 
town in the peninsula Athos in Chalcidice. 

Cleopatra, i. Niece of Attalus, married Philip b.c. 337, 
on whose murder she was put to death by Olympias.—2. Daughter 
of Philip and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Great, married 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 336. It was at the celebration of her 
nuptials that Philip was murdered by Pausanias.—3. Eldest daughter 
of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her beauty and fascination, was 
17 at the death of her father (51), who appointed her heir of his king¬ 
dom in conjunction with her younger brother, Ptolemy, whom she 
was to marry. She was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and 
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Achillas, his guardians; but having won by her charms the support 
of Caesar, he replaced her on the throne in conjunction with her 
brother. She had a son by Caesar, called Caesarion, and she after¬ 
wards followed him to Rome, where she appears to have been at the 
time of his death, 44. She then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she 
met Antony in Cilicia. She was now in her 28th year, and in the 
perfection of matured beauty, which, in conjunction with her talents 
and eloquence, completely won the heart of Antony, who henceforth 
was her devoted lover and slave. In the war between Ootavian and 
Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her lover, and was present at the 
battle of Actium (31), in the midst of which she retreated with her 
fleet, and thus hastened the loss of the day. She fled to Alexandria, 
where she was joined by Antony. Seeing Antony’s fortunes desperate, 
she entered into negotiations with Augustus, and promised to make 
away with Antony. She fled to a mausoleum she had built, and then 
caused a report of her death to be spread. Antony, resolving not to 
survive her, stabbed himself, and was drawn up into the mausoleum, 
where he died in her arms. She then tried to gain the love of 
Augustus, but her charms failed in softening his colder heart. See¬ 
ing that he had determined to carry her captive to Rome, she put 
an end to her own life by the poison of an asp. She died in the 39th 
year of her age (b.c. 30), and with her ended the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, which was now made a Roman province.—See 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

Clepsydra, a water-clock; used in the Athenian law-courts. 
Cleruchia, a Greek colony. 

Climax, the name applied to the W. termination of the 
Taurus range, which extends along the W. coast of the Pamphylian 
Gulf, N. of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made a road between it 
and the sea. 

Clio. [Musae.] 

ClIsth£n£s, an Athenian, son of Megacles and Agari^ta, 
who was the daughter of Clisthencs, the tyrant of Sicyon. He 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the banishment of the 
Pisistratidae. Finding, however, that he could not cope with his 
political rival Isagoras except through the aid of the commons, he 
set himself to increase the power of the latter. The principal change 
which he introduced was the abolition of the 4 ancient tribes and 
the establishment of 10 new ones in their stead, b.C. 510. He is also 
said to have instituted ostracism. Isagoras and his party called in 
the aid of the Spartans, but Clisthenes and his friends eventually 
triumphed.—See Grote, History of Greece. 

Clitor or Cl!t6r!um, a town in the N. of Arcadia on a 

river of the same name, a tributary of the Aroanius : there was a 
fountain in the neighbourhood, the waters of which are said to have 
given to persons who drank of them a dislike for wine. 

Clitumnus, a small river in Umbria, springing from a 

beautiful rock in a grove of cypress trees, where was a sanctuary of 
the god Clitumnus, and falling into the Tinia, a tributary of the 
Tiber. 
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ClItus, a Macedonian, one of Alexander’s generals and 
friends, who saved the life of the latter at the battle of Granicus, 
b.c. 334. In 328 he was slain by Alexander at a banquet, when 
both parties were heated with wine, and Clitus had provoked the 
king’s resentment by insolent language. Alexander was inconsolable 
at his friend’s death. 

ClOdIus, another form of the name Claudius. [Claudius.] 

CloelJa, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages given to 
Porsena, who escaped from the Etruscan camp, and swam across the 
Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, who 
was so struck with her gallant deed, that he not only set her at 
liberty, but allowed her to take with her a part of the hostages. 
Porsena also rewarded her with a horse adorned with splendid trap¬ 
pings, and the Romans with a statue of a female on horseback. 

Ci.ota Aestuarium {Frith of Clyde), on the W. coast of 
Scotland. 

Clotho, one of the Fates. [Moirae.] 

Cluentius Habitus, A., of Larinum, accused in b.c. 74 
his own stepfather, Statius Albius Oppianicus, of having attempted 
to procure his death by poison. Oppianicus was condemned, and it 
was generally believed that the judges had been bribed by Cluentius. 
In 66 Cluentius was himself accused by young Oppianicus, son of 
Statius Albius, who had died in the interval, of 3 distinct acts of 
poisoning. lie was defended by Cicero in the oration still extant. 

ClUsTum (Chiusi), one of the most powerful of the 12 
Etruscan cities, originally called Camers or Camars, situated on an 
eminence above the river Clanis, and S.W. of the Lacus Clusinus 
(L. di Chiusi). It was the royal residence of Porsena, and in its 
neighbourhood was the celebrated sepulchre of this king in the form 
of a labyrinth. Subsequently Clusium was in alliance with the 
Romans, by whom it was regarded as a bulwark against the Gauls. 
Its siege by the Gauls, b.c. 391, led, as is well known, to the capture 
of Rome itself by the Gauls. In its neighbourhood were warm baths. 

ClusIus, a surname of Janus, whose temple was closed in 
peace. 

Cl^mene. 1. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and wife 
of Iapetus, to whom she bore Atlas, Prometheus, and others.—2. 
Mother of Phaeton by Helios (the Sun).—3. A relative of Menelaus 
and a companion of Helena, with whom she was carried off by 
Paris. 

Cl^taemnestra, daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, sister 

of Castor, Pollux, and Helena ; wife of Agamemnon ; and mother 
of Orestes, Iphigenia, and Elcctra. See the celebrated play of 
Aeschylus, the Agamemnon. During her husband’s absence at Troy 
she lived in adultery with Aegisthus, and on his return to Mycenae 
she murdered him with the help of Aegisthus. [Agamemnon.] She 
was subsequently put to death by her son Orestes, to revenge the 
murder of his father. 
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Cl^tHE, a sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus, changed into 

the plant heliotropium. 

Cnidus or Gnidus, a celebrated city of Asia Minor, on the 
promontory of Triopium on the coast of Caria, was a Lacedaemonian 
colony. It was built partly on the mainland and partly on an island 
joined to the coast by a causeway, and had two harbours. It had 
a considerable commerce ; and it was resorted to by travellers from 
all parts of the civilised world, that they might see the statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, which stood in her temple here. 

Cn6sus or Gnosus, subsequently Cnossus or Gnossus, an 

ancient town of Crete, and the capital of king Minos. It is frequently 
mentioned by the poets in consequence of its connection with Minos, 
Ariadne, the Minotaur, and the Labyrinth; and the adjective Cnossius 
is used as equivalent to Cretan. For the recent discoveries in Cnossus 
(by Dr. Evans and others) see Scripta Minoa, published in 1909 by 
the Oxford Press. 

CocXlus, a mythical king of Sicily, who kindly received 

Daedalus on his flight from Crete, and with the assistance of his 
daughters put Minos to death, when the latter came in pursuit of 
Daedalus. 

C6che, a city on the Tigris, near Ctesiphon.. 

Cocl£s H6ratius, that is, Horatius the “one-eyed,” a 
hero of the old Roman lays, is said to have defended the Sublician 
bridge along with Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius against the whole 
Etruscan army under Porsena, while the Romans broke down the 
bridge behind them. When the work was nearly finished, Horatius 
sent back his 2 companions. As soon as the bridge was quite de¬ 
stroyed, he plunged into the stream and swam across to the city in 
safety amid the arrows of the enemy. The state raised a statue to 
his honour, which was placed in the comitium, and allowed him as 
much land as he could plough round in one day.—The story has 
been told in lively verse by Macaulay in his well-known Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

Cocossatics, a people in Aquitania in Gaul, mentioned along 

with the Tarbelli. 

CSc^lYum, an Aeolian city in Mysia, whose inhabitants are 

mentioned by Xenophon. 

C<5c5tus (or “river of wailing”), a river in Epirus, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Acheron. Like the Acheron, the Cocytus was supposed 
to be connected with the lower world, and hence came to be described 
as a river in the lower world. 

Codomannus. [Darius.] 

Codrus, son of Melanthus, and last king of Athens. When 

the Dorians invaded Attica from Peloponnesus, an oracle declared, 
that they should be victorious if the life of the Attic king was spared. 
Codrus thereupon resolved to sacrifice himself for his country. He 
entered the camp of the enemy in disguise, commenced quarrelling 
with the soldiers, and was slain in the dispute. When the Dorians 
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discovered the death of the Attic king, they returned home. Tradi¬ 
tion adds, that as no one was thought worthy to succeed such a 
patriotic king, the kingly dignity was abolished, and Medon, son of 
Codrus, was appointed archon for life instead. 

Coela, “ the Hollows of Euboea,” the W. coast of Euboea, 
between the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, very danger¬ 
ous to ships : here a part of the Persian fleet was wrecked, b.c. 480. 

Coeles^rIa (i. e. Hollow Syria ), the name given to the 
great valley between the two ranges of M. Lebanon (Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus), in the S. of Syria, bordering upon Phoenicia on the 
W. and Palestine on the S. In the wars between the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucidae, the name was applied to the whole of the S. portion 
of Syria, which became subject for some time to the kings of Egypt. 

Colchis, a country of Asia, bounded on the W. by the 
Euxine, on the N. by the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia. The land 
of Colchis (or Aea), and its river Phasis, are famous in the Greek 
mythology. [Argonautak : see Kingsley, The Heroes .] It was a 
very fertile country; but it was most famous for its manufactures of 
linen, on account of which, and of certain physical resemblances, 
Herodotus supposed the Colchians to have been a colony from Egypt. 
The land was governed by its native princes, until Mithridates 
Eupator made *t subject to the kingdom of Pontus. After the 
Mithridatic war, it was overrun by the Romans, but they did not 
subdue it till the time of Trajan. 

ColIas, a promontory on the W. coast of Attica, 20 stadia 
S. of Phalerum, with a temple of Aphrodite, where some of the 
Persian ships were cast after the battle of Salamis. 

Collatia, a Sabine town in Latium, near the right bank of 
the Anio, taken by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Collatinus, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, and nephew 

of Tarquinius Priscus, derived the surname Collatinus from the town 
Collate, of which his father had been appointed governor. The 
violence offered by Sex. Tarquinius to his wife Lucretia led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus. Collatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls; but as the people could not endure 

the rule of any of the hated race of the Tarquins, Collatinus re¬ 

signed his office, and retired from Rome to Lavinium. 

Coll^tus, a demus in Attica, included within the walls of 

Athens. It was the demus of Plato and the residence of Tirnon the 

misanthrope. 

Colonae, a small town in the Troad. 

ColonIa Agrippina, or AgrippInensis ( Cologne on the 

Rhine), originally the chief town of the Ubii, and called Oppidum, 
or Civitas Ubiorum, was a place of small importance till a.d. 51, 
when a Roman colony was planted in the town by the emperor 
Claudius, at the instigation of his wife Agrippina, who was born 
here, and from whom it derived its new name. It soon became a 
large and flourishing city, and was the capital of Lower Germany. 
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C5l6nus, a demus of Attica, io stadia, or a little more than 

■ mile, N.W. of Athens, near the Academy; celebrated for a temple 
of Poseidon, a grove of the Eumenide9, the tomb of Oedipus, and 
as the birthplace of Sophocles, who describes it in his play the 
Oedipus Coloneus. 

C6l6phon, one of the 12 Ionian cities of Asia Minor, stood 
about 2 miles from the coast, between Lebedus and Ephesus, on the 
river Halesus, which was famous for the coldness of its water. Its 
harbour was called Notium. Besides claiming to be the birthplace 
of Homer, Colophon was the native city of Mimnermus, Herme- 
sianax, and Nicander. It was also celebrated for the oracle of 
Apollo Clarius in its neighbourhood. [Clarus.] 

C6lossae, once an important city of Great Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, but so reduced subsequently that it might have been 
forgotten but for the epistle written to its inhabitants by the apostle 
Paul. 

Colosseum, at Rome (the Amphitheatrum Flavicinum ), begun 
by Vespasian, finished by Titus, a.d. 80. It held 87,000 spectators.— 
See Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. ii., and Merivale, 
History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii., pp. 284 sqq. (See 
Fig. 27, from an old engraving of the early 19th century.) 

CftLftMELLA, L. JtjNfus Moderatus, a native of Gades, in 
Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca. We have no particulars of 
his life, but Rome appears to have been his ordinary residence. He 
wrote a work upon agriculture ( De Re Rustica) in 12 books, which 
is still extant. His style is easy and ornate. 

C6 mana. i. A city of Pontus, upon the river Iris, cele¬ 
brated for its temple of Artemis Taurica, the foundation of which 
tradition ascribed to Orestes. The high priests of this temple took 
rank next after the king, and their domain was increased by Pompcy 
after the Mithridatic war.—2. A city of Cappadocia, also celebrated 
for a temple of Artemis Taurica, the foundation of which was lfke- 
wise ascribed by tradition to Orestes. 

Comitium, a space in Rome originally used for meetings of 
the Assembly, and for Courts of Law. Later on it was incorporated 
in the Forum. 

Commagene, the N.E.-most district of Syria, lying between 
the Taurus and the Euphrates. It formed a part of the kingdom of 
Syria, after the fall of which it maintained its independence under a 
race of kings, the family of the Seleucidae, and was not united to 
the Roman empire till the reign of Vespasian. 

CommKus, king of the Atrebates, was advanced to that dignity 
by Caesar. He was sent by Caesar to Britain, but he was cast into 
chains by the Britons, and was not released till the Britons had been 
defeated by Caesar. In b.c. 52 he joined the other Gauls in their 
great revolt against the Romans, and continued in arms, even after 
the capture of Alesia. 

CommSdus, L. AurElIus, a Roman emperor, a.d. 180-192, 
son of M. Aurelius and the younger Faustina, was born at Lanuvium, 
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161, and was thus scarcely 20 when he succeeded to the empire, lie 
was an unworthy son of a noble father. Notwithstanding the great 
care which his father had bestowed upon his education, he turned 
out one of the most sanguinary and licentious tyrants that ever dis¬ 
graced a throne. He sought to gain popular applause by fighting 
with the wild beasts in the amphitheatre ; and having slain immense 
numbers of them, demanded worship for himself, as being the god 
Hercules. One of his concubines, whom he had determined to put 
to death, administered poison to him ; but as the poison worked 
slowly, Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, was ordered to strangle 
him, Dec. 31, 192.—See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 

COmum (Como), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, at the S. extremity 
of the W. branch of the Lacus Laurius (L. di Como). It was originally 
a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and subsequently a Roman colony. 
It was the birthplace of the younger Pliny. 

Com us, the god of festive mirth and joy, represented as a 

winged youth, occurs only in the later times of antiquity. 

Concordia, a Roman goddess, the personification of concord, 
had several temples at Rome. The earliest was built by Camillus, 
in commemoration of the reconciliation between the patricians and 
the plebeians, after the enactment of the Licinian rogations, b,c. 367. 
In this temple the senate frequently met. Concordia is represented 
on coins as a matron, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, and in 
her right either an olive branch or a patera. 

Condrusi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, the dependents 
of the Treviri, dwelt between the Eburones and the Treviri. 

ConflOentes ( Coblentz ), a town in Germany, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

C6n<5n. 1. A distinguished Athenian general, held several 

important commands in the Peloponnesian war. After the defeat of 
the Athenians by Lysander at Aegos Potami (b.c. 405), Conon, who 
was one of the generals, escaped with 8 ships, and took refuge with 
Evagoras in Cyprus, where he remained for some years. In 394 he 
gained a decisive victory over Pisander, the Spartan general, off 
Cnidus.—2. Of Samos, a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes (b.c. 
283-222). 

Consentes Dii, the 12 Etruscan gods who formed the 
council of Jupiter, consisting of six male and six female divinities. 
We do not know the names of all of them, but it is certain that 
Juno, Minerva, Summanus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among 
them. 

Constans, youngest of the 3 sons of Constantine the Great, 
received after his father’s death (a.d. 337) Illyricum, Italy, and Africa, 
as his share of the empire. After successfully resisting his brother 
Constantine, who was slain in invading his territory (310), Constans 
became master of the whole West. His weak and profligate character 
rendered him an object of contempt, and he was slain in 350 by the 
soldiers of the usurper Magnentius. —See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
Constantin a, the city. [Cirta.] 
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ConstantIn$p6lis ( Constantinople ), built on the site of the 
ancient Byzantium by Constantine the Great, who called it after his 
own name and made it the capital of the Roman empire. It was 
solemnly consecrated a.d. 330. It continued the capital of the Roman 
empire in the East till its capture by the Turks in 1453. [See Suppl.] 

ConstantInus. i. I., surnamed “the Great, M Roman em¬ 
peror a.d. 306-337, eldest son of the emperor Constantius and 
Helena, was born a.d. 372, at Naissus, a town in Upper Moesia. 
He was early trained to arms, and during a large portion of 
his reign he was engaged in wars. On the death of his father 
at York (306), Constantine laid claim to a share of the empire, 
and was acknowledged as master of the countries beyond the 
Alps. In 308 he received the title Augustus. He was engaged in 
a contest with Maxentius, who had possession of Italy, and defeated 
him at the village of Saxa Rubra near Rome, Oct. 27, 312. Maxen¬ 
tius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but perished 
in the river. It was in this campaign that Constantine is said to 
have been converted to Christianity. On his march to Rome, either 
at Autun in Gaul, or near Andernach on the Rhine, or at Verona, he 
is said to have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the inscription, 
By this Conquer ; and on the night before the last and decisive battle 
with Maxentius, a vision is said to have appeared to Constantine in 
his sleep, bidding him inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ. The tale of the cross seems 
to have grown out of that of the vision, and even the latter is not 
entitled to credit. It was Constantine’s interest to gain the affections 
of his numerous Christian subjects in his struggle with his rivals; 
and it was probably only self-interest which led him at first to adopt 
Christianity. After the death of Maxentius Constantine was engaged 
in a contest with Licinius, who had obtained possession of the whole 
of the East; the struggle ended in the defeat and death of Licinius, 
so that Constantine was now sole master of the empire. He removed 
the seat of empire to Byzantium, which he called after himself Con¬ 
stantinople, and solemnly dedicated it, 330. Constantine reigfied in 
peace the rest of his life. He died in May, 337, and was baptized 
shortly before his death by Eusebius. His three sons Constantine, 
Constantius, and Constans succeeded him in the empire.— 2. II., 
Roman emperor, 337-340, eldest of the three sons of Constantine 
the Great, by Fausta, received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part of 
Africa at his father’s death. Dissatisfied with his share of the empire, 
he made war upon his younger brother Constans, who governed Italy, 
but was defeated and slain near Aquileia.—Consult Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall. 

ConstantIus I., surnamed Chlorus, “the pale,” Roman 

emperor a.d. 305-306. He was one of the two Caesars appointed by 
Maximian and Diocletian in 292, and received the government of 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, with Treviri (Treves) as his residence. Upon 
the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, Constantius 
and Galerius became the August!. Constantius died 15 months after¬ 
wards (July, 306) at Eboracum (York) in Britain, on an expedition 
against the Piets: his son Constantine, afterwards the Great, 
succeeded him in his share of the government. 
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Consus, an ancient Roman divinity, who was identified in 
later times with Neptune. Hence Livy calls him Neptunus Equestris. 
He was regarded by some as the god of secret deliberations, but he 
was most probably a god of the lower world. 

ContrebIa, one of the chief towns of the Celtiberi, in 

Hispania Tarraconensis, S.E. of Saragossa. 

ConvEnae, a people in Aquitania, near the Pyrenees, and 

on both sides of the Garumna; a mixed race, which had served under 
Sertorius, and were settled in Aquitania by Pompey. 

Copae, an ancient town in Boeotia, on the N. side of the 
lake Copais, which derived its name from this place. 

Copais, a large lake in Boeotia, formed chiefly by the river 
Cephisus, the waters of which are emptied into the Euboean sea by 
several subterraneous canals. It was originally called Cephisis, 
under which name it occurs in Homer. Its eels were much prized in 
antiquity, and they retain their celebrity in modern times. 

CophEn or Cophes ( Cabul ), the only grand tributary river 
which flows into the Indus from the W. It was the boundary 
between India and Ariana. 

Coptos, a city of the Thebais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to 
the E. of the Nile, some distance below Thebes. Under the Ptolemies 
it occupied an important commercial position. 

CSracesium, a very strong city of Cilicia Aspera, on the 
borders of Pamphylia, standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a 
good harbour. 

C6rassTae, a group of small islands in the Icarian sea, S.W. 

of Icaria. They must not be confounded, as they often are, with the 
islands Corseae or Corsiab, off the Ionian coast, and opposite the 
promontory Ampelos, in Samos. 

Corax, a Sicilian rhetorician, flourished about b.c. 467, and 
wrote the earliest work on the art of rhetoric. 

Corbulo, Cn. Domitius, a general who distinguished him¬ 
self by his campaigns against the Parthians, in the reigns of Claudius 
and Nero. To avoid death, by the orders of Nero, he committed 
suicide. 

Corcyra {Corfu), an island in the Ionian sea, off the coast 

of Epirus, about 38 miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. 
About B.c. 700 it was colonised by the Corinthians, and soon became 
rich and powerful by its extensive commerce. The increasing pros¬ 
perity of Corcyra led to a rivalship with Corinth ; and about b.c. 664 
a battle was fought between the fleets, which is memorable as the 
most ancient sea-fight on record. At a later period Corcyra became 
one of the causes of the Peloponnesian war, 431. Shortly afterwards 
her power declined in consequence of civil dissensions. 

Corduba {Cordova), one of the largest cities in Spain; 
birthplace of the two Senecas and of Lucan. 

G M3 
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C6 r£, the Maiden, a name by which Persephone is often 

called. [Persephone.] 

Coressus, a lofty mountain in Ionia, 40 stadia from Ephesus, 
with a place of the same name at its foot. 

CorfInTum, chief town of the Peligni in Samnium, strongly 
fortified, and memorable as the place which the Italians in the social 
war destined to be the new capital of Italy in place of Rome, on 
which account it was called Italica. 

C^rinna, a Greek lyric poetess, of Tanagra, in Boeotia, 

flourished about b.c. 500, and was a contemporary of Pindar, whom 
she is said to have instructed, and over whom she gained a victory 
at the public games at Thebes. 

C6 rinthTacijs Isthmus, often called simply the Isthmus, 

lay between the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connected the 
Peloponnesus with the mainland or Hellas proper. In its narrowest 
part it was 40 stadia, or 5 Roman miles across : here was the 
temple of Poseidon, and the Isthmian games were celebrated. 
Four unsuccessful attempts were made to dig a canal across the 
Isthmus, namely, by Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Caesar, Caligula, 
and Nero. 

CorinthIacus Sinus (G. of Lefan to), the gulf between the 
N. of Greece and Peloponnesus. In early times it was called the 
Crissaean Gulf, and its eastern part the Alcyonian Sea. 

Corinthus, a city on the Isthmus of Corinth. Its territory, 

called Corintima, embraced the greater part of the Isthmus with 
the adjacent part of the Peloponnesus. In the N. and S. the 
country is mountainous; but in the centre it is a plain, with a 
solitary and steep mountain rising from it, the Acrocorinthus, 
1900 feet in height, which served as the citadel of Corinth. The 
city itself was built on the N. side of this mountain. Its favour¬ 
able position between two seas raised Corinth in very early times 
to great commercial prosperity, and made it the emporium of 
the trade between Europe and Asia. At Corinth the first triremes 
were built; and the first sea-fight on record was between the Corinth¬ 
ians and their colonists, the Corcyraeans. Its greatness at an early 
period is attested by numerous colonies. Its commerce brought great 
wealth to its inhabitants; but with their wealth they became 
luxurious and licentious. Thus the worship of Aphrodite prevailed in 
this city. It was taken and destroyed in b.c. 146 by L. Mummius, 
the Roman consul, who treated it in the most barbarous manner. 
For a century it lay in ruins; but in 46 it was rebuilt by Caesar, 
who peopled it with a colony of veterans and descendants of freed 
men. 

Cori^lAnus, the hero of one of the most beautiful of the 

early Roman legends. His original name was C. or Cn. Martins, 
and he received the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he dis¬ 
played at the capture of the Volscian town of Corioli. His haughty 
bearing towards the commons excited their fear and dislike ; and he 
was impeached and condemned to exile, b.c. 491. He took refuge 
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among the Voiscians, and promised to assist them in war against 
the Romans. Attius Tullius, the king of the Voiscians, appointed 
Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. Coriolanus took many 
towns, and advanced unresisted till he came to the Cluilian dyke close 
to Rome, 489. Here he encamped, and the Romans in alarm sent to 
him embassy after embassy, consisting of the most distinguished 
men of the state. But he would listen to none of them. At length 
the noblest matrons of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother of 
Coriolanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 2 little children came to 
his tent. His mother’s reproaches, and the tears of his wife and the 
other matrons, bent his purpose. He led back his army, and lived 
in exile among the Voiscians till his death ; though other traditions 
relate that he was killed by the Voiscians on his return to their 
country. 

CorY6u , a town in Latium, capital of the Volsci, from the 
capture of which, in b.c. 493, C. Marcius obtained the surname of 
Coriolanus.—See Shakespeare’s play Coriolanus. 

CornelYa. i. Daughter of P. Scipio Africanus the elder, 
wife of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, and mother of the two tribunes 
Tiberius and Caius. She was virtuous and accomplished, and super¬ 
intended with the greatest care the education of her sons, whom she 
survived. She was almost idolised by the people, who erected a 
statue to her, with the inscription, Cornelja, mother of the 
Gracchi. 2. Daughter of Metellus Scipio, married first to P. Cras- 
sus, son of the triumvir, afterwards to Pompey the Great, by whom 
she was tenderly loved. She accompanied him to Egypt after the 
battle of Pharsalia, and saw him murdered. She afterwards re¬ 
turned to Rome, and received from Caesar the ashes of her husband, 
which she preserved on his Alban estate. 

CornelYa Gens, the most distinguished of all the Roman 
gentes. All its great families belonged to the patrician order. The 
names of the most distinguished patrician families are :— Cethegus, 
Cinna, Cossus, Dolabella, Lentulus, Scipio, and Sulla. The 
names of the plebeian families are Balbus and Gallus. 

CornElYus Nepos. [Nepos.j 

Cornutus, a Stoic philosopher (flor. middle of 1st cent. a.d.). 
C6 ronis, mother, by Apollo, of Aesculapius. [Aesculapius.] 
CorsYca, called Cyrnus by the Greeks, a mountainous 

island in the Mediterranean, N. of Sardinia. Honey and wax were 
the principal productions of the island ; but the honey had a bitter 
taste from the yew-trees with which the island abounded. The in¬ 
habitants were addicted to robbery, and paid little attention to 
agriculture. The most ancient inhabitants appear to have been 
Iberians; but in early times Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Carthaginians, 
and even Greeks [Aleria], settled in the island. It was subject to 
the Carthaginians at the commencement of the first Punic war, but 
soon afterwards passed into the hands of the Romans, and subse¬ 
quently formed a part of the Roman province of Sardinia. 

Cortona, one of the 12 cities of Etruria, lay N.W. of the 
Trasimene lake, and was one of the most ancient cities in Italy. 
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It was an important place when possessed by Etruscans, and also 
previously when possessed by the Pelasgians, as is attested by the 
remains of the Pelasgic walls, which are some of the most remarkable 
in all Italy. 

CoruncAnYus, Ti., consul b.c. 280, with P. Valerius 

Laevinus, was the first plebeian who was created Pontifex Maximus, 
and the first person at Rome who gave regular instruction in law. 

Corvus, M. ValErIus, one of the most illustrious men in 
the early history of Rome. He obtained the surname of Corvus , or 
“ Raven,” because, when serving as military tribune under Camillus, 
a.C. 349, he accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul to single com¬ 
bat, and was assisted in the conflict by a raven which settled upon 
his helmet, and flew in the face of the barbarian. He was 6 times 
consul, and twice dictator, and by his military abilities rendered the 
most memorable services to his country. He reached the age of 100 
years, and is frequently referred to by the later Roman writers as a 
memorable example of the favours of fortune. 

CSr^bantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in Phrygia, who 

celebrated her worship with enthusiastic dances, to the sound of the 
drum and cymbal. 

COrycia, a nymph, who became by Apollo the mother of 
Lycorus or Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian cave on Mount 
Parnassus was believed to have derived its name. The Muses are 
sometimes called by the poets Corycldcs Nymphae. 

C6 r?cus. i. A high rocky hill on the coast of Ionia, 

forming the S.W. promontory of the Erythraean peninsula.—2. A 
city of Pamphylia, near Phaselis and Mt. Olympus.—3. A city in 
Cilicia Aspera, with a good harbour, and a grotto in the mountains, 
called the Corycian Cave, celebrated by the poets, and also famous 
for its saffron. At the distance of 100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from 
Corycus was a promontory of the same name. 

COs, Cous, one of the islands called Sporades, lay off* the 
coast of Caria, in Asia Minor. Its chief productions were wine, oint¬ 
ments, and the famous light transparent dresses called ” Coae vestes.” 

C6sa or Cosae. 1. ( Ansedonia ), an ancient city of Etruria 
near the sea, with a good harbour, called Herculis Portus, and after 
the fall of Falerii one of the 12 Etruscan cities.—2. A town in Lucania 
near Thurii. 

Cossaea, a district on the confines of Media and Persis, 
inhabited by a rude, warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei, whom 
the Persian kings never subdued. They were conquered by Alexander 
(b.c. 325, 324), but after his death they soon regained their inde¬ 
pendence. 

Cossus, Servius CornElYus, consul b.c. 428, who killed 

Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in single combat, and dedicated 
his spoils in the temple of Jupiter—the and of the 3 ipstances in which 
the spolia opima were won. 

Cothurnus, a Greek name for a buskin or high shoe worn 
by tragic actors to increase their apparent stature. (See Fig. a8.) 
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C 5 t!so, a king of the Dacians, conquered in the reign of 

Augustus by Lentulus. 

Cotta, AurelIus. i. C., consul b.c. 75, one of the most 

distinguished orators of his time; is introduced by Cicero as one of 
the speakers in the De Oratore, and the De Natura Deorum. —2. L., 
praetor 70, when he carried the celebrated law ( lex Aurelia judiciaria) 
which entrusted the judicia to the senators, equitcs, and tribuni 
aerarii. 

Cotta, L. Aurunculeius, one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, 

perished along with Sabinus in the attack made upon them by 
Ambiorix, B.c. 54. [Ambiorix.] 

Cottabos, a Greek game practised at drinking bouts. It 
consisted in throwing wine at a mark, without spilling any, but with 
a double splash. 

CottIus, king of several Ligurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, 
which derived their name from him. [Alpes.] He submitted to 
Augustus, who granted him the sovereignty over 12 of these tribes, 
with the title of Praefectus. Cottius thereupon made roads over the 
Alps, and erected (b.c. 8 ) at Segusio (Suea) a triumphal arch in 
honour of Augustus, extant at the present day. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, upon whom Claudius conferred the title of 
king. On his death, his kingdom was made a Roman province by 
Nero. 

Cottus, a giant with 100 hands. 

CSrtfORA, a colony of Sinope, on the coast of Pontus Pole- 
moniacus, celebrated as the place where the 10,000 Greeks embarked 
for Sinope. 

Cotys or C6 tytto, a Thracian divinity, whose festival, the 
Cotyttia, resembled that of the Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrated 
with licentious revelry. In later times her worship was introduced 
at Athens and Corinth. See Horace, Epod. xvii., 56, 57; Juvenal ii n 
91, 2 ; Milton, Comus 129. 

Cotys, the name of several kings of Thrace. Ovid, during 

his exile at Tomi, addressed an epistle to one of those kings. 

CrAgus, a mountain in Lycia. 

Crantor. 1. The armour-bearer of Peleus, slain by the 
centaur Demoleon.—2. Of Soli in Cilicia, an Academic philosopher, 
studied at Athens under Xenocrates and Polemo, and flourished b.c. 
300. He was the author of several works chiefly on moral subjects, 
all of which are lost. Cicero commends him as a writer, and made 
great use of his work On Grief, in the 3rd book of his Tusculan 
Disputations, and in the Consolatio, which he composed on the death 
of his daughter Tullia. 

Crassus, the name of a distinguished family in the Gens 
Licinia, the most distinguished persons in which were:—1. L. Lici- 
nxus Crassus, the orator, who was consul b.c. 95, censor 92, and 
died in 91. As an orator he surpassed all his contemporaries. In 
the treatise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as one of the speakers. 
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and he is understood to express Cicero’s own sentiments.—a. M. 
Licinius Crassus, surnamed Dives. His father, who was consul 
B.c. 97 and censor 89, took part with Sulla in the civil war, and put 
an end to his own life, when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome at 
the end of 87. Young Crassus fought with Sulla against the Marian 
party, and on the defeat of the latter was rewarded by donations of 
confiscated property. His ruling passion was the love of money; 
and that he might add to his wealth he left no stone unturned. He 
bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to increase their value, 
had them instructed in lucrative arts. He worked silver mines, 
cultivated farms, and built houses, which he let at high rents. In 
71 he was appointed praetor in order to carry on the war against 
Spartacus and the gladiators; he defeated Spartacus, who was slain 
in the battle, and he was honoured with an ovation. In 70 he was 
consul with Pompey, and entertained the populace most sumptuously 
at a banquet of 10,000 tables. A jealousy sprang up between Pompey 
and Crassus which was reconciled by Caesar, and thus was formed 
the so-called Triumvirate in 60. In 55 he was consul with Pompey 
again, and received the province of Syria, where he hoped to add 
greatly to his wealth. He was defeated by the Parthians in the 
plains of Mesopotamia near Carrhae, the Haran of Scripture. He 
was shortly afterwards slain at an interview with the Parthian 
general. His head was cut off and sent to Orodes, who caused 
melted gold to be poured into the mouth of his fallen enemy, saying, 
“ Sate thyself now with that metal of which in life thou wert so 
greedy.”— Cf. Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen. 

CrXterus. i. A distinguished general of Alexander the 
Great, on whose death (b.c. 323) he received in common with Anti¬ 
pater the government of Macedonia and Greece. He fell in a battle 
against Eurr.enes, in 321.—2. A Greek physician, who attended the 
family of Atticus, mentioned also by Horace. 

CrXtes. i. A celebrated Athenian poet of the old comedy, 

flourished b.c. 470.—2. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes, 
and one of the most distinguished of the Cynic philosophers, 
flourished about 320.—3. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a celebrated gram¬ 
marian, founded the school of grammar at Pergamus, and wrote a 
commentary on the Homeric poems, in opposition to Aristarchus. 

Crathis. i. A river in Achaia, falling into the sea near 
Aegae.—2. A river in lower Italy, forming the boundary on the E. 
between Lucania and Bruttii, and falling into the sea near Sybaris. 
Its waters were fabled to dye the hair blond. 

CratInus, one of the most celebrated of the Athenian poets 
of the old comedy; died in 422, at the age of 97. He gave the old 
comedy its peculiar character, and did not, like Aristophanes, live to 
see its decline. He is frequently attacked by Aristophanes, who 
charges him with habitual intemperance, an accusation which was 
admitted by Cratinus himself. 

CrXtippus. i. A Greek historian, and younger con¬ 
temporary of Thucydides. A portion of his (Cratippus’) history—so it 
is believed—has recently been discovered and edited by Grenfell and 
Hunt. See Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, lecture v.—a. A Peripatetic 
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philosopher, accompanied Pompey in his flight after the battle of 
Pharsalia, b.c. 48. He afterwards settled at Athens, where young 
Cicero was his pupil. 

CrEmEra, a small river in Etruria, which falls into the Tiber 
a little above Rome : memorable for the death of the 300 Fabii. 

Cremona ( Cremona ), a Roman colony in the N. of Italy, 
near the confluence of the Addua and the Po, was founded together 
with Placentia, b.c. 219, as a protection against the Gauls and Han¬ 
nibal’s invading army. It soon became a place of great importance, 
but having espoused the cause of Vitellius, it was totally destroyed by 
the troops of Vespasian, a.d. 69. 

CrEon. i. The king of Corinth, whose daughter, Glauce, 
married Jason. Medea, thus forsaken, sent Glauce* a garment which 
burnt her to death when she put it on; the palace took fire, and 
Creon perished in the flames.—2. Son of Menoecus, and brother of 
Jocaste, the wife of Laius. After the death of Laius, Creon governed 
Thebes for a short time, and then surrendered the kingdom to 
Oedipus, who had delivered the country from the Sphinx. After the 
death of Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus, he again 
assumed the reins of government at Thebes. His cruelty in forbid¬ 
ding burial to the corpse of Polynices, and his sentencing Antigone 
to death for disobeying his orders, occasioned the death of his own 
son Haemon.—See the Sophoclean trilogy, Oedipus Tyrctnnus, 
Oedipus Coloneus, and Antigone. 

CrEoph^lus, of Chios, one of the earliest epic poets, said 
to have been the friend or son-in-law of Homer. 

Cresphontes, an Heraclid, son of Aristomachus, and one 
of the conquerors of Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share. 
During an insurrection of the Messenians, he and two of his sons were 
slain. A third son, Aepytus, avenged his death. [Aepytus.] 

CrestonIa, a district in Macedonia between the Axius and 
Strymon, near Mt. Cercine, inhabited by the Crestonaei, a Thracian 
people : their chief town was Creston or Crestone, founded by the 
Pelasgians. 

Greta ( Catidia ), one of the largest islands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. It was celebrated for its fertility and salubrity, and was 
inhabited at an early period by a numerous and civilised population. 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities ; and before the Trojan war we 
hear of a king, Minos, who resided at Cnossus, and ruled over the 
greater part of the island. He is said to have given laws to Crete, 
and to have been the first prince who had a navy, with which he sup¬ 
pressed piracy in the Aegaean. Cnossus, Gortyna, and Cydonia were 
the most important cities. In the historical period the ruling class 
were the Dorians, who settled in Crete about 60 years after the 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, and introduced into the island the 
social and political institutions of the Dorians. Subsequently Doric 
customs disappeared and great degeneracy in morals prevailed. The 
Apostle Paul, quoting the Cretan poet Epimenides, describes them as 
“ alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” The Cretans were celebrated 
as archers, and frequently served as mercenaries in the armies of 
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other nations. The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who received 
in consequence the surname Creticus (u.c. 68-66), and it became a 
Roman province. 

Creteus or Catreus, son of Minos by Pasiphae or Crete, 

and father of Althemenes. 

Cr£theus, son of Aeolus and Enarete, wife of Tyro, and 
father of Aeson, Pheres, Amythaon, and Hippolyte : he was the founder 
of Iolcus. 

CrEGsa, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, wife of Aeneas, 
and mother of Ascanius. She perished on the night of the capture of 
Troy, having been separated from her husband in the confusion.—See 
Virgil, Aeneid, bk, ii. 

Crissa or Crisa, and Cirrha, towns in Phocis, regarded 

by some writers as the same place ; but it seems most probable that 
Crissa was a town inland S.W. of Delphi, and that Cirrha was its 
port in the Crissaean gulf. The inhabitants of these towns levied 
contributions upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic oracle, in 
consequence of which the Amphictyons declared war against them, 
b.c. 595, and eventually destroyed them. This territory, the rich 
Crissaean plain, was declared sacred to the Delphic god, and was 
forbidden to be cultivated. The cultivation of this plain by the in¬ 
habitants of Amphissa led to the Sacred War, in which Philip was 
chosen general of the Amphictyons, 338. Crissa remained in ruins, 
but Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became the harbour of Delphi. 

CrMas, a pupil of Socrates, one of the 30 tyrants estab¬ 
lished at Athens by the Spartans, b.c. 404, was conspicuous above all 
his colleagues, despite his learning and accomplishments, for rapacity 
and cruelty. 

CrTt6laus. i. Succeeded Ariston at Athens, as the head 

of the Peripatetic school of philosophy. In b.c. 155 he was sent by 
the Athenians as ambassador to Rome with Carneades and Dioggnes. 
—a. General of the Achaean League, 147, distinguished by his bitter 
enmity to the Romans. He was defeated by Metellus. 

CrIton, a rich citizen of Athens, and a friend and disciple 
of Socrates. 

Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was changed by the 

gods into a saffron plant. 

Croesus, last king of Lydia, son of Alyattes, reigned b.c. 

560-546. He subdued all the nations between the Aegaean and the 
river Halys, and made the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. 
The fame of his power and wealth drew to his court at Sardis all the 
wise men of Greece, and among them Solon, whose interview with the 
king was celebrated in antiquity. In reply to the question, who was 
the happiest man he had ever seen, the sage taught the king that no 
man should be deemed happy till he had finished his life in a happy 
way. In a war with Cyrus, king of Persia, the army of Croesus was 
defeated, and his capital, Sardis, was taken. Croesus was condemned 
by the conqueror to be burnt to death. As he stood before the pyre, 
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the warning of Solon came to his mind, and he thrice uttered the 
name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that he called on ; and, 
upon hearing the story, repented of his purpose, and not only spared 
the life of Croesus, but made him his friend. Croesus survived Cyrus, 
and accompanied Cambyses in his expedition against Egypt. 

CrommVOn, a town in Megaris, on the Saronic gulf, cele¬ 
brated in mythology on account of its wild sow, which was slain by 
Theseus. 

Cr6nus, called Saturnus by the Romans, the youngest of 
the Titans, son of Uranus and Ge (Heaven and Earth), father, by 
Rhea, of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. He 
deprived his father Uranus of the government of the world, and was, 
in his turn, dethroned by his son Zeus. 

Croton or Crotona, one of the most powerful cities in 
Magna Graecia, was situated on the E. coast of Bruttium, and was 
founded by the Achaeans b.c. 710. It is celebrated as the residence of 
Pythagoras, the philosopher, and of Milo, the athlete. It attained its 
greatest power by the destruction of Sybaris, in 510; but suffered 
greatly in the wars with Dionysius, Agathocles, and Pyrrhus. 

Ctesias, a contemporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied in his war against his 
brother Cyrus, b.c. 401. He lived 17 years at the Persian court, and 
wrote a great work on the history of Persia, and also a work on 
India, of both of which works we possess fragmentary portions. He 
is more important as a source of romance than as a serious historian. 

Ctesibius, celebrated for his mechanical inventions, lived 
at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Euergetes, 
about b.c. 250. 

CtesTphon, a city of Assyria, on the E. bank of the Tigris, 
3 Roman miles from Seleucia, on the W. bank, first became an im¬ 
portant place under the Parthians, whose kings used it for some time 
as a winter residence. [Battle between English and Turks, Nov. 1915.] 

Cumae, a town in Campania, and the most ancient of the 
Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily. It became in early times a great 
and flourishing city, and maintained its independence till b.c. 417. 
Cumae was celebrated as the residence of the earliest Sibyl : cf. 
Virgil’s 6th Aeneid. 

Cunaxa, a small town m Babylonia, on the Euphrates, 
famous for the battle fought here between the younger Cyrus and his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the former was killed (b.c. 401). 
The story of this battle is given in the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

Cures, an ancient town of the Sabines, celebrated as the 
birthplace of T. Tatius and Numa Pompilius : from this town the 
Romans are said to have derived the name of Quirites. 

Curetes, in Cretan myth were demi-gods, to whom the care 

of the infant Zeus was committed. 

* G 495 
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CtmtATfi, a celebrated Alban family. 3 brothers of this 
family fought with 3 Roman brothers, the Horatii, and were con¬ 
quered by the latter In consequence of their defeat Alba became 
subject to Rome. 

CtJRfo, C. ScrIb6n!us. i. Consul b.c. 76, was a personal 

enemy of Caesar, and supported P. Clodius, when the latter was 
accused of violating the sacra of the Bona Dea. In 57 he was ap¬ 
pointed pontifex maximus, and died 53. He had some reputation as 
an orator, and was a friend of Cicero.—2. Son of No. 1, also a friend 
of Cicero, was a most profligate character. He was married to Fulvia, 
afterwards the wife of Antony. He at first belonged to the Pompeian 
party, by whose influence he was made tribune of the plebs, 50 ; but 
he was bought over by Caesar, and employed his power as tribune 
against his former friends. On the breaking out of the Civil war (49), 
he was sent by Caesar to Sicily with the title of propraetor. He suc¬ 
ceeded in driving Cato out of the island, and then crossed over to 
Africa, where he was defeated and slain by Juba and P. Attilus Varus. 

Curius, M. Dentatus, a favourite hero of the Roman 
republic, was celebrated in later times as a noble specimen of old 
Roman frugality and virtue. In his first consulship (b.c. 290) he suc¬ 
cessfully opposed the Samnites; and in his second consulship (275) 
he defeated Pyrrhus so completely, that the king was obliged to quit 
Italy. On this and on subsequent occasions he declined to share in 
the large booty that he gained. At the close of his military career 
he retired to his small farm in the country of the Sabines, which he 
cultivated with his own hands. Once the Samnites sent an embassy 
to him with costly presents ; they found him sitting at the hearth and 
roasting turnips. He rejected their presents, telling them that he 
preferred ruling over those who possessed gold, to possessing it him¬ 
self. He was censor in 272, and in that year executed public works of 
great importance. 

Cursor, L. PapIrTus. A distinguished Roman general in 
the second Samnite war, was 5 times consul (b.c. 333-313), ana twice 
dictator (325-309). He frequently defeated the Samnites, but his 
greatest victory over them was gained in his 2nd dictatorship. 
Although a great general, he was not popular with the soldiers on 
account of his severity. In his 2nd consulship, 272, he brought the 
third Samnite war to a close. 

Curtius, Mettius, a distinguished Sabine. The legend 

goes that in B.c. 362 the earth in the forum gave way, and a great 
chasm appeared, which the soothsayers declared could only be filled up 
by throwing into it Rome’s greatest treasure; that thereupon Curtius, 
a noble youth, mounted his steed in full armour, and declaring that 
Rome possessed no greater treasure than a brave and gallant citizen, 
leaped into the abyss, upon which the earth closed over him. 

CurtIus ROfus, Q., the Roman historian of Alexander 

the Great, whose date is about the middle of the 1st century a.d. His 
history of Alexander the Great consisted of 10 books, but the first 2 are 
lost, and the remaining 8 are not without considerable gaps. It is 
written in a pleasing, though sonrjewhat declamatory style. 
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CYan£ae, Insulae, 2 small rocky islands near the entrance 
of the Euxine, the Symplegades of mythology, so called because they 
are said to have been once movable and to have rushed together, and 
thus destroyed every ship that attempted to pass through them. After 
the ship Argo had passed through them in safety, they became 
stationary. 

Cyaxares, king of Media, 634-594, son of Phraortes, 

and grandson of Deioces. He was the most warlike of the Median 
kings, and introduced great military reforms. He was engaged in 
wars with the Assyrians, Scythians, and Alyattes, king of Lydia. 
[Alyattes.] 

Cyclades, a group of islands in the Aegaean Sea, so called 

because they lay in a circle around Delos, the most important of them. 

Cyclopes and CYclopes, that is, creatures with round or 

circular eyes, are described differently by different writers. Homer 
speaks of them as a gigantic and lawless race of shepherds in Sicily, 
who devoured human beings and cared nought for Zeus : each of them 
had only one eye in the centre of his forehead : the chief among them 
was Polyphemus. According to Hesiod the Cyclops were Titans, sons 
of Uranus and Ge, were 3 in number, Arges, Steropes, and Brontes, 
and each of them had only one eye in his forehead. They were thrown 
into Tartarus by Cronus, but were released by Zeus, and in conse¬ 
quence they provided Zeus with thunderbolts and lightning, Pluto with 
a helmet, and Poseidon with a trident. They were afterwards killed 
by Apollo for having furnished Zeus with the thunderbolts to kill 
Aesculapius. A still later tradition regarded the Cyclopes as the 
assistants of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops of that god, 
and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the neighbouring isles were accordingly 
considered as their abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the metal armour and ornaments for gods and horses. Their 
number is no longer confined to 3. The name Cyclopian was given to 
the walls built of great masses of unhewn stone, of which specimens 
are still to be seen at Mycenae and other parts of Greece, and also in 
Italy. 

Cycnus. 1. Son of Apollo, metamorphosed into a swan.— 
2 . Son of Poseidon, and father of Tenes and Hemithea. In the 
Trojan war Cycnus was slain by Achilles, and his body was meta¬ 
morphosed into a swan.—3. Son of Sthenelus, king of the Ligurians, 
and a friend and relation of Phaethon, was metamorphosed by Apollo 
into a swan, and placed among the stars. 

Cydippe. i, The mistress of Acontius. [Acontius.]— 2. 

One of the Nereids. 

Cydnus, a river of Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, 
and flowing through the midst of the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated 
for the coldness of its waters, in bathing in which Alexander nearly 
lost his life. 

CYdonIa, one of the chief cities of Crete, situated on the 
N.W. coast, derived its name from the CydOnes, a Cretan race, 
placed by Homer in the W. part of the island. Cydonia was the place 
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from which quinces (Cydonia mala ) were first brought to Italy, and its 
inhabitants were some of the best Cretan archers. 

CyllArus, a beautiful centaur, killed at the wedding feast 
of Pirithous. The horse of Castor was likewise called Cyllarus. 

CyllenE. i. The highest mountain in Peloponnesus on 
the frontiers of Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a 
temple on the summit, was said to have been born there, and was 
hence called Cyllenlus.—2. A seaport town of Elis. 

Cylon, an Athenian of noble family, who gained an Olympic 
victory b.c. 640. He seized the Acropolis, intending to make himself 
tyrant of Athens. Pressed by famine, Cylon and his adherents were 
driven to take refuge at the altar of Athena, whence they were induced 
to withdraw by the archon Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, on a promise 
that their lives should be spared. But their enemies put them to death 
as soon as they had them in their power. 

Cynaegirus, brother of the poet Aeschylus, distinguished 

himself by his valour at the battle of Marathon, B.c. 490. According 
to Herodotus, when the Persians were endeavouring to escape by sea, 
Cynaegirus seized one of their ships to keep it back, but fell with his 
right hand cut off. 

CynEsIi, or Cynetes, a people, according to Herodotus, 

dwelling in the extreme W. of Europe, beyond the Celts, apparently in 
Spain. 

CYn6sarg£s, a gymnasium, sacred to Hercules, outside 

Athens, for the use of those who were not of pure Athenian blood : 
here taught Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school.—See Tucker, 
Life in Ancient Athens, pp. 85, 87. 

CYnoscEphXlae, i.e. “ Dog’s Heads,” two hills in Thessaly, 

where Flaminius gained his celebrated victory over Philip of Mace¬ 
donia, b.c. 197. 

CYnossema, “Dog’s Tomb,” a promontory in the Thr&cian 
Chersonesus, so called because it was supposed to be the tomb of 
Hecuba, who had been previously changed into a dog. 

CYn 5 s 0 ra, an Idaean nymph, and one of the nurses of 
Zeus, who placed her among the stars. 

Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, celebrated as the birthplace 
of Apollo and Artemis, who were hence called Cynthius and Cynthia 
respectively. 

CYpArissus, son of Telephus, who having inadvertently 
killed his favourite stag, was seized with immoderate grief, and meta¬ 
morphosed into a cypress. 

Cyprus or Cyprus, a large island in the Mediterranean, 
S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria, about 140 miles in length, and 50 miles 
in its greatest breadth. It was celebrated in ancient as well as in 
modern times for its fertility. The largest plain, called the Salaminian 
plain, is in the E. part of the island near Salamis. The rivers are 
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little more than mountain torrents, mostly dry in summer. Cyprus 
was colonised both by the Phoenicians and the Greeks; was subject 
at different times to the Egyptians, the Persians, and the Romans, 
of whom the latter made it a province, B.c. 58. Cyprus was one of 
the chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite, who is hence called Cypris 
or Cypria , and whose worship was introduced into the island by the 
Phoenicians. 

Cypselus, a tyrant of Corinth, b.c. 655-625, so named 
because when a child he was concealed from the Bacchiadae (the Doric 
nobility of Corinth) by his mother in a “chest ” (/ci/tft'Xij). (For the 
story itself, and for an elaborate discussion of the “ chest ”—which was 
famous in antiquity—see Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. iii., 600 sqq.) He 
was succeeded in the tyranny by his son Periander. 

Cyrene. i. Daughter of Hypseus, mother of Aristaeus by 
Apollo, was carried by the god from Mt. Pclion to Libya, where the 
city of Cyrene derived its name from her.—2. An important Greek city 
in the N. of Africa, lying between Alexandria and Carthage. It was 
founded by Battus (b.c. 631), who led a colony from the island of 
Thera, and he and his descendants ruled over the city for 8 genera¬ 
tions. It stood 80 stadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the edge 
of the upper of two terraces of table-land, at the height of 1800 feet 
above the sea, in one of the finest situations in the world. At a later 
time Cyrene became subject to the Egyptian Ptolemies, and was 
eventually formed, with the island of Crete, into a Roman province. 
The ruins of the city of Cyrene are very extensive. It was the birth¬ 
place of Callimachus, Eratosthenes, and Aristippus. The territory 
of Cyrene, called Cyrenalca, included also the Greek cities of Barca, 
Teuchira, Hesperis. and Apollonia, the port of Cyrene. Under the 
Ptolemies Hesperis became Berenice, Teuchira was called Arsinoe, 
and Barca was entirely eclipsed by its port, which was raised into a 
city under the name of Ptolemals. The country was at that time 
usually called Pentapolis, from the 5 cities of Cyrenaica—Cyrene, 
Apollonia, Ptolemals, Arsinoe, and Berenice. 

Cyreschata or CYropSlis, a city of Sogdiana, on the 
Jaxartes, the furthest of the colonies founded by Cyrus, and the 
extreme city of the Persian empire : destroyed, after many revolts, 
by Alexander. 

Cyrnus, the Greek name of the island of Corsica, from 
which is derived the adjective Cyrrieus, used by the Latin poets. 

CyrrhestJce, the name given under the Seleucidae to a 
province of Syria, lying between Commagene on the N. and the plain 
of Antioch on the S. 

Cyrus, i. The Elder, the founder of the Persian empire. 

The history of his life was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances. According to the legend preserved by Herodotus, Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of Mandane, daughter 
of the Median king Astyages. In consequence of a dream, which 
seemed to portend that his grandson should be master of Asia, Astyages 
committed the child as soon as it was born to HarpSgus with orders 
to kill it'. But he delivered the infant to a herdsman, and by the herds- 
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man’s wife the child was reared. At ten years of age he gave proof 
of his high descent by his royal bearing, and on being sent to Astyages 
was discovered by him to be his grandson. By the advice of the 
Magians, who said that the dream had been fulfilled when Cyrus was 
made king in sport, he sent him to his parents in Persia. When 
Cyrus grew up, he led the hardy mountaineers of Persia against 
Astyages, defeated him in battle, and took him prisoner, b.c. 559. 
The Medes accepted Cyrus for their king, and thus the supremacy 
which they had held passed to the Persians. Cyrus now proceeded to 
conquer the other parts of Asia. In 546 he overthrew the Lydian 
monarchy, and took Croesus prisoner. [Croesus.] The Greek cities in 
Asia Minor were subdued by his general Harpagus. Cyrus next turned 
his arms against the Babylonian empire, and took the capital, Babylon, 
by diverting the course of the Euphrates, which flowed through the 
midst of it, so that his soldiers entered the city by the bed of the river. 
This was in 538. Subsequently he set out on an expedition against the 
Massagetae, a Scythian people, but he was defeated and slain in battle. 
Tomyris, the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, and threw it 
into a bag filled with human blood, that he might satiate himself (she 
said) with blood. He was killed in 529. He was succeeded by his son 
Cambyses. Xenophon’s account is very different. He represents 
Cyrus as brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serving in the 
Median army under his uncle Cyaxares II., the son and successor of 
Astyages, of whom Herodotus knows nothing; as making war upon 
Babylon simply as the general of Cyaxares ; as marrying the daughter 
of Cyaxares ; and at length dying quietly in his bed. But Xenophon 
merely draws a picture of what a wise and just prince ought to be ; and 
his account must not be regarded as a genuine history.— 2. The 
Younger, the 2nd son of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and of Pary- 
satis, was appointed by his father commander of the maritime parts 
of Asia Minor, and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Capadocia, b.c. 407. 
He assisted Lysander and the Lacedaemonians with large sums ol 
money in their war against the Athenians. Cyrus was of a daring 
and ambitious temper. On the accession of his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, 404, he formed the design of dethroning his brother, 
to accomplish which he obtained the aid of a force of 13,000 Greek 
mercenaries, set out from Sardis in the spring of 401, and, having 
crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, marched down the river to the 
plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. Here he met the king’s 
army. In the battle which followed his Greek troops were victorious, 
but Cyrus himself was slain. The character of Cyrus is drawn by 
Xenophon in the brightest colours. It is enough to say that his 
ambition was gilded by all those brilliant qualities which win men’s 
hearts. 

Oth£ra ( Cerigo), an island off the S.E. point of Laconia. 
It was colonised at an early time by the Phoenicians, who introduced 
the worship of Aphrodite into the island, for which it was celebrated. 
This goddess was hence called Cytheraea, Cythereis ; and, accord¬ 
ing to some traditions, it was in the neighbourhood of this island 
that she first rose from the foam of the sea. 

C^tOrus or -um, a town on the coast of Paphlagonia, a 
commercial settlement of Sinope, stood upon the mountain of the 
same name, celebrated for its box-trees. 
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Cfzfcus, one of the most ancient and powerful of the 

Greek cities in Asia Minor, stood upon an island of the same name in 
the Propontis (Sea of Marmora). This island lay close to the shore 
of Mysia, to which it was united by two bridges, and afterwards (under 
Alexander the Great) by a mole, which has accumulated to a con¬ 
siderable isthmus. The most noted passages in its history are its 
shaking off the Persian yoke after the peace of Antalcidas, and its 
gallant resistance against Mithridates (b.c. 75) which obtained for it 
the rank of a “libera civitas,” or free state. The temple at Cyzicus 
was so magnificent that it was reckoned among the wonders of the 
world. It was begun by Hadrian and finished by Marcus Aurelius 
(a.d. 167).—See Gregorovius, The Emperor Hadrian [E.T.]. 

Dac!a, as a Roman province, lay between the Danube and 
the Carpathian mountains. The Daci were a brave and warlike 
people. In the reign of Domitian they became so formidable under 
their king Decebalus, that the Romans were obliged to purchase a 
peace of them by the payment of tribute. Trajan delivered the empire 
from this disgrace; he crossed the Danube, and after a war of 5 
years (a.d. 101-106) conquered the country, and made it a Roman 
province. At a later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths; and as 
Aurelian considered it more prudent to make the Danube the boun¬ 
dary of the empire, he abandoned Dacia.— Cf. Tozer, History of 
Ancient Geography, pp. 290-91. 

Dact^li, fabulous beings, to whom the discovery of iron, 
and the art of working it by means of fire, was ascribed. Mount Ida, 
in Phrygia, is said to have been the original seat of the Dactyls. 

Daedala, a festival held by the Boeotians in honour of Hera. 
This festival has its analogies in the spring and midsummer festivals 
of European peasants in modern times. 

Daedalus, a mythical personage, under whose name (which 
signifies “cunning craftsman”) the Greek writers personified the 
earliest development of the arts of sculpture and architecture, espe¬ 
cially among the Athenians and Cretans. He is sometimes called 
an Athenian, and sometimes a Cretan, on account of the long time 
he lived in Crete. He devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his sister’s son, Calos, Talus, 
or Perdix, who soon came to surpass him in skill and ingenuity, 
and Daedalus killed him through envy. Being condemned to death 
by the Areopagus for this murder, he went to Crete, where the 
fame of his skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos. He 
made the well-known wooden cow for Pasiphae ; and when Pasiphae 
gave birth to the Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Cnossus, in which the monster was kept. For his part in this affair, 
Daedalus was imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphae released him; 
and, as Minos had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dae¬ 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son Icarus, and fastened 
them on with wax. Daedalus flew safely over the Aegaean, alighting, 
according to some accounts, at Cumae, in Italy. He then fled to 
Sicily, where he was hospitably entertained by Cocalus. Minos, who 
sailed to Sicily in pursuit of him, was slain. Several other works 
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of art were attributed to Daedalus, in Greece, Italy, Libya, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They belong to the period when art 
began to be developed. The name of Daedala was given by the 
Greeks to the “ wooden statues,” ornamented with gilding, and bright 
colours, and real drapery.—See Frazer, n. on Pausanias, vol. v., 
p. 19. 

Daemon, Gk. Satpv: (1) a general term for “deity”; 

(2) an intermediate being between gods and men; (3) the “genius” 
of a man (something like our “guardian angel”; but in ancient times 
each man was conceived to have two daemons, a good and a bad). 

DAhae, a great Scythian people, who led a nomad life over 
a great extent of country, on the E. of the Caspian, in Hyrcania 
(which still bears the name of Daghestan), on the banks of the 
Margus, the Oxus, and even the Jaxartes. 

DalmatIa, a part of the country along the E. coast of the 
Adriatic Sea. The Dalmatians were a brave and warlike people, and 
gave much trouble to the Romans. In b.c. 119 their country was 
overrun by L. Metellus, who assumed, in consequence, the surname 
Dalmaticus, but they continued independent of the Romans. In 39 
they were defeated by Asinius Pollio, of whose Dalmaticus triumphus 
Horace speaks ; but it was not till the year 23 that they were finally 
subdued by Statilius Taurus. They took part in the great Pannonian 
revolt under their leader Bato; but after a 3 years’ war were again 
reduced to subjection by Tiberius, a.d. 9. 

Damalis or B6us, a small place in Bithynia, on the shore 
of the Thracian Bosporus, N. of Chalcedon ; celebrated by tradition as 
the landing-place of Io. 

Damascus, one of the most ancient cities of the world, 

mentioned as existing in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), stood in 
the district afterwards called Coele-Syria. Its fruits were celebrated in 
ancient as in modern times (our words “damson” and “damask” 
are corruptions of Damascus); and altogether the situation of the city 
is one of the finest on the globe. For a long period Damasciis was 
the seat of an independent kingdom, called the kingdom of Syria, 
which was subdued by the Assyrians, and passed successively under 
the dominion of the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greek kings of 
Syria, and the Romans. It flourished greatly under the emperors. 
Diocletian established in it a great factory for arms ; and hence the 
origin of the fame of Damascus blades ( cf . our word “damascene”). 
Its position on one of the high roads from lower to upper Asia gave 
it a considerable trade. [See Supplement .] 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to whom Pythagoras 
entrusted his writings, and forbade her to give them to any one. This 
command she strictly observed, although she was in extreme poverty, 
and received many requests to sell them. 

DAmocles, a Syracusan, one of the companions and flat¬ 
terers of the elder Dionysius. Damocles having extolled the great 
felicity of Dionysius on account of his wealth and power, the tyrant 
invited him to try what his happiness really was, and placed him at 
• magnificent banquet, in the midst of which Damocles saw a naked 
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sword suspended over his head by a single horse-hair—a sight which 
quickly dispelled all his visions of happiness. The story is alluded to 
by Horace ( Carm ., ill. i, 17). 

Damon, i. Of Athens, a celebrated musician and sophist, 
a teacher of Pericles, with whom he lived on the most intimate terms. 
He was said to have been also a teacher of Socrates.—2. A Pytha¬ 
gorean, and friend of Phintias. When the latter was condemned to 
die for a plot against Dionysius I., of Syracuse, he obtained leave of 
the tyrant to depart, for the purpose of arranging his domestic affairs, 
upon Damon offering himself to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return. Phintias arrived just in time to redeem 
Damon ; and Dionysius was so struck with this instance of friendship 
on both sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and entreated to be 
admitted as a third into their bond of brotherhood. 

DanaE, daughter of Acrisius king of Argos, was confined 

by her father in a brazen tower, because an oracle had declared that 
she would give birth to a son, who should kill his grandfather. But 
here she became the mother of Perseus by Zeus, who visited 
her in a shower of gold, and thus mocked the precautions of the 
king. Acrisius shut up both mother and child in a chest, which he 
cast into the sea; but the chest floated to the island of Seriphus, 
where both were rescued by Dictys. As to the fulfilment of the oracle, 
see Perseus. 

Danai, used in Homer of the Greeks in general (esp. the 
besiegers of Troy). 

DanaKdes, the 50 daughters of Danaus. [Danaus.] 

Danaus, son of Belus, and twin-brother of Aegyptus. 
Belus had assigned Libya to Danaus, but the latter, fearing his 
brother and his brother’s sons, fled with his 50 daughters to Argos. 
Here he was elected king by the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reign¬ 
ing monarch. The story of the murder of the 50 sons of Aegyptus by 
the 50 daughters of Danaus (the Danaides) is given under Aegyptus. 
There was one exception to the murderous deed. The life of Lynceus 
was spared by his wife Hypermnestra ; and according to the common 
tradition he afterwards avenged the death of his brothers by killing 
his father-in-law, Danaus. According to the poets the Danaides were 
punished in Hades by being compelled everlastingly to pour water 
into a sieve. 

Daphne, i. Daughter of the river-god Peneus, in Thessaly, 

was pursued by Apollo, who was charmed by her beauty ; but as she 
was on the point of being overtaken by him, she prayed for aid, and 
was metamorphosed into a laurel-tree { 8 d<pvq), which became in con¬ 
sequence the favourite tree of Apollo.—2. A beautiful spot, 5 miles S. 
of Antioch in Syria, to which it formed a sort of park or pleasure 
garden. It was celebrated for the grove and temple dedicated to 
Apollo. 

Daphnis, a Sicilian shepherd, son of Hermes by a nymph, 
was taught by Pan to play on the flute, and was regarded as the 
inventor of bucolic poetry. A Naiad to whom he proved faithless 
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punished him with blindness, whereupon his father Hermes translated 
him to heaven. 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, the mythical ancestor 
of the Trojans. The Greek traditions usually made him a king in 
Arcadia, from whence he emigrated first to Samothrace, and after¬ 
wards to Asia, where he received a tract of land from king Teucer, on 
which he built the town of Dardania. The Dardanians seem to have 
been derived from the central region of the Balkan peninsula. 

DXr£s, a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, mentioned in the 
Iliad, to whom was ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, believed to be more 
ancient than the Homeric poems. This work—if indeed it ever existed 
—is lost; but there is extant a Latin work in prose in 44 chapters, on 
the destruction of Troy, bearing the title Daretis Phrygii de Excidio 
Trojae Historia , and purporting to be a translation of the work of 
Dares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin work is evidently of much 
later origin. It was largely used by mediaeval writers in their stories 
of the Trojan war. 

DarIus. 1. King of Persia, b.c. 521-485, son of Hystaspes, 
was one of the 7 Persian chiefs who destroyed the usurper Smekdis. 
The 7 chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse neighed first at 
an appointed time and place, should become king ; and as the horse 
of Darius neighed first, he was declared king. He divided the empire 
into 20 satrapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. A few years 
after his accession the Babylonians revolted, but after a siege of 20 
months, Babylon was taken by a stratagem of Zopyrus, about 5x6. 
He then invaded Scythia and penetrated into the interior of modern 
Russia, but after losing a large number of men by famine, and being 
unable to meet with the enemy, he was obliged to retreat. On his 
return to Asia, he sent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to subdue 
Thrace and Macedonia, which thus became subject to the Persian 
empire. The most important event in the reign of Darius was the 
commencement of the great war between the Persians and the Greeks. 
In 501 the Ionian Greeks revolted ; they were assisted by the Athe¬ 
nians, who burnt Sardis, and thus provoked the hostility of Darius. 
Darius sent against the Greeks Mardonius in 492, and afterwards 
Datis and Artaphernes, who sustained a memorable defeat by the 
Athenians at Marathon, 490. Darius now resolved to call out the 
whole force of his empire for the purpose of subduing Greece ; but, 
after 3 years of preparation, his attention was called off by the rebellion 
of Egypt. He died in 485, leaving the execution of his plans to his 
son Xerxes. —2. King of Persia, 424-405, named Ochus before his 
accession, and then surnamed Nothus, or the Bastard, from his being 
one of the bastard sons of Artaxerxes I. He obtained the crown by 
putting his brother Sogdianus to death, and married Parysatis, by 
whom he had 2 sons, Artaxerxes II., who succeeded him, and Cyrus 
the younger. Darius was governed by eunuchs, and the weakness of 
his government was shown by repeated insurrection of his satraps.— 
3. Last king of Persia, 336-331, named Codomanus before his acces¬ 
sion, was raised to the throne by Bagoas, after the murder of Arses. 
The history of his conquest by Alexander the Great, and of his death, 
is given in the life of Alexander. 

Dassar£t!i or DassarItae, Dassar£tae, a people in 
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Greek Illyria on the borders of Macedonia : their chief town wa« 
Lychnidus on a hill, on the N. side of the lake Lychnitis, which was 
so called after the town. 

Datames, a distinguished Persian general, a Carian by birth, 
was satrap of Cilicia under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), but revolted 
against the king. He defeated the generals who were sent against 
him, but was at length assassinated, b.c. 362. Cornelius Nepos, who 
has written his life, calls him the bravest and most able of all 
barbarian generals, except Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

Datis, a Mede, commanded, along with Artaphernes, the 

Persian army which was defeated at Marathon, B.c. 490. 

Datum or Datus, a Thracian town, on the Strymonic gulf, 
subject to Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeus, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, whence came the proverb, a “ Datum of good things.” 

Daulis or Daul?a, an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
lofty hill, celebrated in mythology as the residence of the Thracian 
king Tkreus, and as the scene of the tragic story of Philomela and 
Procne. Hence Daulias is the surname both of Procne and 
Philomela. 

Daunia. [Apulia.] 

Decebalus, a celebrated king of the Dacians, to whom 
Domitian paid an annual tribute. He was defeated by Trajan, and 
put an end to his own life ; whereupon Dacia ( q.v .) became a Roman 
province, a.d. 106. 

Decelea, a demus (“or parish ”) of Attica, seized and fortified 

by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. 

Decemviri (=10 men), a college of officials at Rome, with 
various functions, legal and religious. 

DecIus Mus, Publius, i . Consul b.c. 340 with T. Manlius 

Torquatus, in the great Latin war. Each of the consuls had a vision 
in the night before fighting with the Latins, announcing that the 
general of one side and the army of the other were devoted to death. 
The consuls thereupon agreed that the one whose wing first began to 
waver should devote himself and the army of the enemy to destruction. 
Decius commanded the left wing, which began to give way ; where¬ 
upon he devoted himself and the army of the enemy to destruction, 
then rushed into the thickest of the enemy, and was slain, leaving the 
victory to the Romans.—2. Son of the preceding, 4 times consul, 
imitated the example of his father by devoting himself to death at the 
battle of Sentinum, b.c. 295.—3. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in the war 
against Pyrrhus. 

Dfecius, Roman emperor, a.d. 249-251, a native of Pannonia, 
and the successor of Philippus, whom he slew in battle. He fell in 
battle against the Goths, together with his son, in 251. In his reign 
the Christians were persecuted with great severity.— Cf. Gwatkin, 
History of the Early Church, vol. ii., pp. 252-261. 

DEJXnIra, daughter of Althaea and Oeneus, and sister of 
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Meleager. Achelous and Hercules both loved Delanira, and fought 
for the possession of her. Hercules was victorious, and she became 
his wife. She was the unwilling cause of her husband’s death by 
presenting him with the poisoned robe which the centaur Nessus gave 
her. In despair she put an end to her own life.—See Jebb, Introduc¬ 
tion to the Trachiniae of Sophocles. 

DeYdamIa, daughter of Lycomedes, in the island of Scyrus. 
When Achilles was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she became by 
him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. 

DeY6ces, first king of Media, after the Medes had thrown 
off the supremacy of the Assyrians, reigned B.c. 709-656. He built 
the city of Ecbatana, which he made the royal residence. He was 
succeeded by his son, Phraortes. 

D£i6tXrus, tetrarch of Galatia, adhered to the Romans 

in their wars against Mithridates, and was rewarded by the senate 
with the title of king. In the Civil war he sided with Pompey, and 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. He is remarkable as 
having been defended by Cicero before Caesar, In the house of the 
latter at Rome, in the speech ( pro Rege Deiotaro) still extant. 

DeYphSbE, the Sibyl at Cumae, daughter of Glaucus. 
DeYphSbus, son of Priam and Hecuba, who married Helen 

after the death of Paris. On the capture of Troy by the Greeks he 
was slain and mangled by Menelaus. 

DelIa, the quinquennial festival of Apollo at Delos. 

DElYum, a town on the coast of Boeotia, in the territory of 
Tanagra, near the Attic frontier, named after a temple of Apollo 
simitar to that at Delos. Here the Athenians were defeated by the 
Boeotians, B.C. 424. 

DElYus and DelYa, surnames of Apollo and Artemis re¬ 

spectively, from the island of Delos. t 

Delos, the smallest of the islands called Cyclades, in the 

Aegaean Sea. According to a legend, it was called out of the deep by 
the trident of Poseidon, but was a floating island until Zeus fastened 
it by adamantine chains to the bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place to Leto for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. Hence 
it became the holy seat of the worship of Apollo. We learn from 
history that Delos was peopled by Ionians, for whom it was the chief 
centre of political and religious union, in the time of Homer. It was 
afterwards the common treasury of the Greek confederacy for carrying 
on the war with Persia, but the treasury was afterwards transferred 
to Athens. It was long subject to Athens; but it possessed an exten¬ 
sive commerce which was increased by the downfall of Corinth, when 
Delos became the chief emporium for the trade in slaves. It contained 
a temple of Leto, and the great temple of Apollo. With this temple 
were connected games, called Delia, which were celebrated every 5 
years, and were said to have been founded by Theseus. A like origin 
is ascribed to the sacred embassy ( Theoria ), which the Athenians sent 
to Delos every year. The greatest importance was attached to the 
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preservation of the sanctity of the island ; and its sanctity secured it, 
though wealthy and unfortified, from plunder. 

Delphi (Kastri), a small town in Phocis, but one of the 

most celebrated in Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo. It was 
situated on a steep declivity on the S. slope of Mt. Parnassus, and its 
site resembled the cavea of a great theatre. It was shut in on the N. 
by a barrier of rocky mountains, which were cleft in the centre into 
a great cliffs with peaked summits, between which issued the waters 
of the Castalian spring. It was regarded as the central point of the 
whole earth, and was hence called the “navel of the earth.” It was 
originally called Pytho, by which name it is alone mentioned in 
Homer. Delphi was colonised at an early period by Doric settlers 
from the neighbouring town of Lycorea, on the heights of Parnassus. 
The government was in the hands of a few distinguished families of 
Doric origin. From them were taken the chief magistrates and the 
priests. The temple of Apollo contained immense treasures; for not 
only were rich offerings presented to it by kings and private persons, 
but many of the Greek states had in the temple separate thesauri, in 
which they deposited, for the sake of security, many of their valuable 
treasures. In the centre of the temple there was a small opening in 
the ground, from which, from time to time, an intoxicating vapour 
arose. Over this chasm there stood a tripod, on which the priestess, 
called Pythia, took her seat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The words which she uttered after exhaling the vapour were believed 
to contain the revelations of Apollo. They were carefully written 
down by the priests, and afterwards communicated in hexameter verse 
to the persons who had come to consult the oracle. If the Pythia 
spoke in prose, her words were immediately turned into verse by a 
poet employed for the purpose. The oracle is said to have been dis¬ 
covered by its having thrown into convulsions some goats which had 
strayed to the mouth of the cave. The Pythian games were celebrated 
at Delphi, and it was one of the a places of meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonic council.—For further details, see Frazer’s monumental edition 
of Pausanias (index), and cf. Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, 
pp. 65-6, 358. 

DemAdes, an Athenian orator, who belonged to the Mace¬ 
donian party, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was put 
to death by Antipater, b.c. 318. 

Demaratus or DamAratus. i. King of Sparta, reigned 

from about b.c. 510 to 491. He was deposed by his colleague Cleo- 
menes, B.c. 491, and thereupon repaired to the Persian coast, where 
he was kindly received by Darius. He accompanied Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece, and recommended the king not to rely too con¬ 
fidently upon his countless hosts.—2. A merchant noble of Corinth, 
who settled afterwards in Etruria, and became the father of Aruns 
and Lucumo (Tarquinius Priscius). 

Dem£t£r (called C£r£s by the Romans), one of the 
great divinities of the Greeks, was regarded as the protectress of 
agriculture and of all the fruits of the earth. 1 She was the daughter 
of Cronus and Rhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom she became the 
1 The origin of the Demcter myths must be sought for in primitive popular rites 
connected with seed-time and harvest. 
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mother of PersephSne. Zeus, without the knowledge of Demeter, had 
promised Persephone to Aidoneus; and while the unsuspecting maiden 
was gathering flowers in the Nysian plain in Asia, the earth suddenly 
opened and she was carried off by Aidoneus. After wandering for 
some days in search of her daughter, Demeter learnt from the Sun, 
that it was Aidoneus who had carried her off. Thereupon she quitted 
Olympus in anger and dwelt upon earth among men, conferring 
blessings wherever she was kindly received, and severely punishing 
those who repulsed her. In this manner she came to Celeus, at 
Eleusis. [Celeus.] As the goddess still continued angry, and did not 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus sent Hermes into the lower 
world to fetch back Persephone. Aidoneus consented, but gave Per¬ 
sephone part of a pomegranate to eat. Demeter returned to Olympus 
with her daughter, but as the latter had eaten in the lower world, she 
was obliged to spend one third of the year with Aidoneus, continuing 
with her mother the remainder of the year. The earth now brought 
forth fruit again. This is the ancient legend as preserved in the 
Homeric hymn, but it is variously modified i‘n later traditions. In the 
Latin poets the scene of the rape is near Enna, in Sicily ; and Ascal- 
aphus, who had alone seen Persephone eat anything in the lower 
world, revealed the fact, and was in consequence turned into an owl by 
Demeter. The meaning of the legend is obvious :—Persephone, who 
is carried off to the lower world, is the seed-corn, which remains con¬ 
cealed in the ground part of the year; Persephone, who returns to her 
mother, is the corn which rises from the ground, and nourishes men 
and animals. Later philosophical writers, and perhaps the mysteries 
also, referred the disappearance and return of Persephone to the burial 
of the body of man and the immortality of his soul.—In Attica Demeter 
was worshipped with great splendour. The Athenians pretended that 
agriculture was first practised in their country, and that Triptolemus 
of Eleusis, the favourite of Demeter, was the first who invented the 
plough and sowed corn. [Triptolemus.] Every year at Athens the 
festival of the Eleusinia was celebrated in honour of these goddesses. 
The festival of the Thesmophoria was also celebrated in her honour 
as well at Athens as in other parts of Greece : it was intended to com¬ 
memorate the introduction of the laws and the regulations of civilised 
life,, which were ascribed to Demeter, since agriculture is the basis 
of civilisation.—In works of art Demeter is represented in full attire. 
Around her head she wears a garland of corn-ears, or a simple riband, 
and in her hand she holds a sceptre, corn-ears or a poppy, sometimes 
also a torch and the mystic basket. The Romans received from Sicily 
the worship of Demeter, to whom they gave the name of Ceres. They 
celebrated in her honour the festival of the Cerealia. She was looked 
upon by the Romans much in the same light as Tellus. Pigs were 
sacrificed to both divinities. Her worship acquired considerable 
political importance at Rome. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes of the people.—For 
the religious significance of the Demeter cult, consult Sykes and Allen, 
Introduction to the Hymn to Demeter, in their edition of the Homeric 
Hymns, and the references there given. A very interesting account 
of the whole Demeter story is given in Pater’s Greek Studies. There 
is a lovely seated statue of the Demeter of Cnidos in the British 
Museum: see the official guide, pi. xiv. Cf also Lawson, Modern 
1 See Tennyson's fine reconstruction of the myth in ais Vemettr (1889). 
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Greek Folk Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 79-98. (See 
Fig. 29.) 

DemetrKas, a town in Magnesia, in Thessaly, on the inner¬ 
most recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by Demetrius Poliorcetcs, 
and peopled by the inhabitants of Ioclus and the surrounding towns. 

DemetrTus. i. Surnamed PoliorcEtEs or the Besieger, 

son of Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an early age he 
gave proofs of distinguished bravery, and during his father’s lifetime 
was engaged in constant campaigns against either Cassander or 
Ptolemy. In his siege of Rhodes (blc. 305) he constructed those 
gigantic machines to assail the walls of the city, which gave him the 
surname of Poliorcetes. He at length concluded a treaty with the 
Rhodians (304). After the defeat and death of his father at the battle 
of Ipsus (301), the fortunes of Demetrius were for a time under a 
cloud ; but in 294 he was acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army, and succeeded in keeping possession of Macedonia for 7 years. 
In 287 he was deserted by his own troops, who proclaimed Pyrrhus 
king of Macedonia. He then crossed over to Asia, and after meeting 
with alternate success and misfortune, was at length obliged to sur¬ 
render himself prisoner to Seleucus (286). That king kept him in con¬ 
finement, but did not treat him with harshness. Demetrius died in 
the 3rd year of his imprisonment and the 56th of his age (213). He 
was one of the most remarkable characters of his time, being a man 
of restless activity of mind, fertility of resource, and daring promptitude 
in the execution of his schemes. His besetting sin was his licentious¬ 
ness.—2. Soter (reigned b.c. 162-150), was the son of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator and grandson of Antiochus the Great. While yet a child 
he had been sent to Rome by his father as a hostage, where he 
remained until he was 23 yeare of age. He then fled to Syria, and 

was received as king by the Syrians. An impostor named Balas 

raised an insurrection against him and slew him. He left a sons, 
Demetrius Nicator and Antiochus Sidetes, both of whom subsequently 
ascended the throne.— 3. Nicator (b.c. 146-142, and again 128-125), 
son of Demetrius Soter. With the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor 
he defeated Balas, and recovered his kingdom ; but, having rendered 
himself odious to his subjects by his vices and cruelties, he was driven 

out of Syria by Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the infant son of 

Alexander Balas, as a pretender against him. Demetrius retired to 
Babylon, and from thence marched against the Parthians, by whom 
he was defeated and taken prisoner, 138. He remained as a captive 
in Parthia 10 years. Demetrius again obtained possession of the 
Syrian throne in 128; but while engaged in an expedition against 
Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up against him the pretender Alexander 
Zebina, by whom he was defeated and compelled to fly. He fled to 
Tyre, where he was assassinated, 125.— 4. PhalereOs, so called from 
his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phalerus, where he was born about 
b.c. 345. His parents were poor, but by his talents and perseverance 
he rose to the highest honours at Athens, and became distinguished 
both as an orator, a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. The 
government of Athens was entrusted to him by Cassander in 317, the 
duties of which he discharged with extraordinary distinction. When 
Demetrius Poliorcetes approached Athens in 307 Phalereus was obliged 
to take to flight. He settled at Alexandria in Egypt, and exerted some 
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influence in the foundation of the Alexandrine library. He was the 
last of the Attic orators worthy of the name.—See Jebb, Attic Orators, 
vol. ii., pp. 442-3. 

Dem6c£des, a celebrated physician of Crotona. He prac¬ 
tised medicine successively at Aegina, Athens, and Samos. He was 
taken prisoner along with Polycrates, in b.c. 522, and was sent to 
Susa to the court of Darius. Here he acquired great reputation by 
curing the king’s foot and the breast of the queen Atossa. Notwith¬ 
standing his honours at the Persian court, he was always desirous of 
returning to his native country. In order to effect this, he procured 
by means of Atossa that he should be sent with some nobles to explore 
the coast of Greece, and to ascertain in what parts it might be most 
successfully attacked. At Tarentum he escaped, and settled at Cro¬ 
tona, where he married the daughter of the famous wrestler, Milo. 

DemocrKtus, a celebrated Greek philosopher, was born at 
Abdera in Thrace, about b.c. 460. He spent the large inheritance, 
which his father left him, on travels into distant countries in pursuit 
of knowledge. He was a man of a most sterling and honourable 
character. He died in 361 at a very advanced age. There is a tra¬ 
dition that he deprived himself of his sight, that he might be less 
disturbed in his pursuits; but it is more probable that he may have 
lost his sight by too severe application to study. This loss, however, 
did not disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, which prompted 
him to look, in all circumstances, at the cheerful side of things—which 
later writers took to mean, that he always laughed at the follies of 
men. His knowledge was most extensive. It embraced not only the 
natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, grammar, music, and philo¬ 
sophy, but various other useful arts. His works are praised by Cicero 
on account of the liveliness of their style, and are in this respect com¬ 
pared even with the works of Plato. Democritus was the founder of 
the “atomic theory.”—For a full discussion of his philosophy (which 
was akin to that of Epicurus), consult Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
vol. i. (E.T.), pp. 316 sqq. 

D£m5ph5(5n. 1. Son of Celeus and Metanlra, whom 

Demeter wished to make immortal.—2. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the Greeks against Troy, and on his return gained the 
love of Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian king Sithon, and promised 
to marry her. Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went to Attica 
to settle his affairs, and as he tarried longer than Phvllis had expected, 
she thought that she was forgotten, and put an end to her life ; but 
she was metamorphosed into a tree. 

Demosth£n£s. i. Son of Alcisthenes, a celebrated Athe¬ 
nian general in the Peloponnesian war. In b.c. 425 he rendered 
important assistance to Cleon, in making prisoners of the Spartans in 
the island of Sphacteria. In 4x3 he was sent with a large fleet to 
Sicily to assist Nicias, but both commanders were defeated, obliged 
to surrender, and put to death by the Syracusans.—2. The greatest of 
Athenian orators, was born in the Attic demos of Paeania, about b.c. 
384. At 7 years of age he lost his father, who left him and his 
younger sister to the care of guardians, who neglected him, and squan¬ 
dered his property. When he was 20 years of age Demosthenes 
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accused Aphobus, one of his guardians, and obtained a verdict in his 
favour. Emboldened by this success, Demosthenes ventured to come 
forward as a speaker in the public assembly. His first effort was 
unsuccessful, but he was encouraged to persevere by the actor Satyrus, 
who gave him instruction in action and declamation. In becoming an 
orator, Demosthenes had to struggle against the greatest physical dis¬ 
advantages. His voice was weak and his utterance defective ; and it 
was only by the most unwearied exertions that he succeeded in over¬ 
coming the obstacles which nature had placed in his way. Thus it is 
said that he spoke with pebbles in his mouth, to cure himself of stam¬ 
mering ; that he repeated verses of the poets as he ran up-hill, to 
strengthen his voice ; that he declaimed on the sea-shore, to accustom 
himself to the noise and confusion of the popular assembly ; that he 
lived for months in a cave underground, engaged in constantly writing 
out the history of Thucydides, to form a standard for his own style. 
It was about 355 that Demosthenes began to obtain reputation as a 
speaker in the public assembly. His eloquence soon gained him the 
favour of the people. The influence which he acquired he employed 
for the good of his country, and not for his own aggrandisement. He 
clearly saw that Philip had resolved to subjugate Greece, and he 
therefore devoted all his powers to resist the aggressions of the Mace¬ 
donian monarch. For 14 years he continued the struggle against 
Philip, and neither threats nor bribes could turn him from his purpose. 
It is true he failed ; but the failure must not be considered his fault. 
The struggle was brought to a close by the battle of Chaeronea (338), 
by which the independence of Greece was crushed. Demosthenes was 
present at the battle, and fled like thousands of others. At this time 
many accusations were brought against him. Of these one of the 
most formidable was the accusation of Ctesiphon by Aeschines, but 
which was in reality directed against Demosthenes himself. Aeschines 
accused Ctesiphon for proposing that Demosthenes should be rewarded 
for his services with a golden crown in the theatre. The trial was 
delayed for reasons unknown to us till 330, when Demosthenes 
delivered his Oration On the Crown. Aeschines was defeated and 
withdrew from Athens. Demosthenes was one of those who were 
suspected of having received money from Harpalus in 325. [Har- 
palus.] His guilt is doubtful; but he was condemned, and thrown into 
prison, from which, however, he escaped. He took up his residence 
partly at Troezene and partly in Aegina, looking daily across the sea 
to his beloved native land. His exile did not last long. On the death 
of Alexander (323) the Greek states rose in arms against Macedonia. 
Demosthenes was recalled and returned in triumph. But in the fol¬ 
lowing year (322) the confederate Greeks were defeated, and he took 
refuge in the temple of Poseidon, in the island of Calauria. Here he 
was pursued by the emissaries of Antipater; whereupon he took 
poison, which he had for some time carried about his person, and 
died in the temple, 322. Sixty orations of Demosthenes have come 
down to us. Of these the most famous is the Oration On the Crown, 
which Macaulay praised as the “»e plus ultra of human art.”—See 
Prof. S. H. Butcher’s admirable monograph on Demosthenes. [Best 
English version of Demosthenes is by C. R. Kennedy (in 5 vols., 
Bohn’s Library).—rSee Pickard-Cambridge’s bemosthenes (1914)]. 

DenArius, a Roman silver coin, orig. worth about a franc , 
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but subsequently falling considerably in value. It is rendered in the 
Authorised Version of the New Testament by the word “penny.” 

Derc£tis, Derc£t6, also called Atargatis , a Syrian goddess. 
She offended Aphrodite, who in consequence inspired her with love for 
a youth, to whom she bore a daughter Semiramis; but ashamed of 
her frailty, she killed the youth, exposed her child in a desert, and 
threw herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her child was fed by doves, 
and she herself was changed into a fish. The Syrians thereupon wor¬ 
shipped her as a goddess. The upper part of her statue represented 
a beautiful woman, while the lower part terminated in the tail of a 
fish.—See Cheyne in Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. “Atargatis.” 

DeucAlIon, in Greek mythology, was son of Prometheus 
and Clymene; king of Phthia, in Thessaly. When Zeus had resolved 
to destroy the degenerate race of men, Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha 
were, on account of their piety, the only mortals saved. On the advice 
of his father, Deucalion built a ship, in which he and his wife floated 
in safety during the 9 days’ flood, which destroyed all the other in¬ 
habitants of Hellas. At last the ship rested, according to the more 
general tradition, on Mount Parnassus in Phocis. Deucalion and his 
wife consulted the sanctuary of Themis how the race of man might 
be restored. The goddess bade them cover their heads and throw the 
bones of their mother behind them. After some doubts respecting the 
meaning of this command, they agreed in interpreting the bones of 
their mother to mean the stones of the earth. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by Deucalion there sprang 
up men, from those thrown by Pyrrha women. Deucalion then de¬ 
scended from Parnassus, built his first abode at Opus or at Cynus, 
and became by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Amphictyon, Protogenia, 
and others. 

Deva. Chester , in Britain. 

DIa, the ancient name of Naxos. The isle was sacred to 

Bacchus. 

DIAgoras, surnamed the Atheist, a Greek philosophenand 
poet, a native of the island of Melos, and a disciple of Democritus. In 
consequence of his attacks upon the popular religion, and especially 
upon the Eleusininn mysteries, he was formally accused of impiety, 
e.c. 411, and fearing the results of a trial, fled from Athens. He went 
first to Pallene, and afterwards to Corinth, where he died. (Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers, vol. i. Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, iii., 37, 89.) 

DIana, an ancient Italian divinity, whom the Romans identi¬ 
fied with the Greek ArtCmis. Her worship is said to have been intro¬ 
duced at Rome by Scrvius Tullius, who dedicated a temple to her on 
the Aventine. At Rome Diana was the goddess of light, and her name 
contains the same root as the word dies. As Dianus, or the god of 
light, represented the sun, so Diana, the goddess of light, repre¬ 
sented the moon. The attributes of the Greek Artemis were after¬ 
wards ascribed to the Roman Diana. For details see Artemis. 

DTanYum ( Denia), a town in Hispania Tarraconensis on a 
promontory of the same name (C. Martin) founded by the Massilians. 
Here stood a celebrated temple of Diana, from which the town derived 
Its name. 
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Diaulos, in Greek athletics, is the double course (about 

J mile) for runners. 

Dicaearchus, a celebrated Peripatetic philosopher, geo¬ 
grapher, and historian, a native of Messana in Sicily, a disciple of 
Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. He wrote a vast number of 
works, of which only fragments are extant. 

Dicte, a mountain in the E. of Crete, where Zeus is said 

to have been brought up. Hence he bore the surname Dictaeus. 
The Roman poets frequently employ the adjective Dictaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan. 

Dictynna, a surname both of Britomartis and Diana, which 
two divinities were subsequently identified. 

Dictys Cretensis, the reputed author of an extant work in 
Latin (translated from a Greek original) on the Trojan war, divided 
into 6 books, and entitled Ephemeris Belli Trojani, professing to be 
a journal of the leading events of the war. In the preface to the 
work we are told that it was composed by Dictys, of Cnossus, who 
accompanied Idomeneus to the Trojan war; but it probably belongs to 
the time of the later Roman empire. 

DidIus SalvIus Julianus, bought the Roman empire of the 
praetorian guards, when they put up the empire for sale after the 
death of Pertinax, a.d. 193. After reigning two months, he was mur¬ 
dered by the soldiers when Severus was marching against the city. 

DId6 , also called Elissa, the reputed founder of Carthage. 
She was daughter of the Tyrian king Belus, and sister of Pygmalion, 
who succeeded to the crown after the death of his father. Dido was 
married to her wealthy uncle, Acerbas, who was murdered by Pyg¬ 
malion. Upon this Dido secretly sailed from Tyre with his treasures, 
accompanied by some noble Tyrians, and passed over to Africa. Here 
she purchased as much land as might be enclosed with the hide of a 
bull, but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the thinnest possible 
strips, and with them she surrounded a spot, on which she built a 
citadel called Byrsa (from fiipaa, i. e. the hide of a bull). Around this 
fort the city of Carthage arose, and soon became a powerful and 
flourishing place. The neighbouring king, HiarbaS, jealous of the 
prosperity of the new city, demanded the hand of Dido in marriage, 
threatening Carthage with war in case of refusal. Dido had vowed 
eternal fidelity to her late husband ; but seeing that the Carthaginians 
expected her to comply with the demands of Hiarbas, she pretended to 
yield to their wishes, and under pretence of soothing the manes of 
Acerbas by expiatory sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, on which she 
stabbed herself in presence of her people. After her death she was 
worshipped by the Carthaginians as a divinity. Virgil has inserted 
in his Aeneid the legend of Dido, with various modifications. Accord¬ 
ing to the common chronology, there was an interval of more than 300 
years between the capture of Troy (b.c. 1184) and the foundation of 
Carthage (b.c. 853); but Virgil, nevertheless, makes Dido a contempo¬ 
rary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on his arrival in Africa. 
When Aeneas hastened to seek the new home which the gods had 
promised him, Dido, in despair, destroyed herself on a funeral pile. 
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DiespTter. [Jupiter.] 

DIgentia ( Licenza ), a small stream in Latium, beautifully 
cool and clear, flowing into the Anio, through the Sabine farm of 
Horace. 

Dinarchus, the last and least important of the 10 Attic 
orators, was born at Corinth, about b.c. 361. As he was a foreigner, 
he could not come forward himself as an orator, and therefore wrote 
orations for others. He belonged to the friends of Phocion and the 
Macedonian party. Only 3 of his speeches have come down to us. 
Dind^men£. [Dindymus.] 

Dind^mus or Dind^ma, a mountain in Phrygia, on the 
frontiers of Galatia, near the town Pessinus, sacred to Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, who is hence called Dindymene. 

Dinocrates, a Greek architect, flourished 4th cent. b.c. He 
is said to have restored the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

DTocletTanus, VXl£rIus, Roman Emperor, a.d. 284-305, 
was born near Salona, in Dalmatia, in 245, of most obscure parentage. 
On the death of Numerianus, he was proclaimed emperor by the troops, 
284. That he might more successfully repel the barbarians, he associ¬ 
ated with himself Maximianus, who was invested with the title of 
Augustus, 286. Subsequently (292) the empire was again divided. 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius were proclaimed Caesars, and the 
government of the Roman world was divided between the 2 Augusti 
and the 2 Caesars. Diocletian governed the East; but after an anxious 
reign of 21 years, he longed for repose. Accordingly on 1st of May, 
305, he abdicated at Nicomedia, and compelled his reluctant colleague, 
Maximian, to do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired to his native 
Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 8 years of his life near Salona, 
In philosophic retirement, devoted to rural pleasures and the cultivation 
of his garden. He died 313. One of the most memorable events in 
the reign of Diocletian was his fierce persecution of the Christians 
(3 0 3). to which he was instigated by his colleague Galerius.—CAnsult 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, and Gwatkin, Early Church History, vol. ii. 

DIodorus, surnamed Siculus, of Agyrium, in Sicily, a 

celebrated historian, was a contemporary of Julius Caesar and of 
Augustus. In order to collect materials for his history, he travelled 
over a great part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long time at Rome. 
His work was entitled Bibliotheca Historica (The Historical Library), 
and was an universal history, embracing the period from the earliest 
mythical ages down to the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of the 
40 books into which the work was divided, 15 have come down to us 
entire. Of the rest, only fragments have been preserver In his 
writings we find neither method, accuracy, nor judgment. As an 
authority he cannot be relied upon. 

DT 3 d 6 tus, a Stoic philosopher, and a teacher of Cicero, in 

whose house he died, B.C. 59. 

D?6g£n£s. I. Of Apollonia, in Crete, a celebrated Ionic 

philosopher, and a pupil of Anaximenes, lived in the 5th century b.c.— 
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a. The Babylonian, a Stoic philosopher, was a pupil of Chrysippus, 
and succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic school at 
Athens. He was one of the 3 ambassadors sent by the Athenians to 
Rome in b.c. 155.—3. The celebrated Cynic philosopher was born at 
Sinope, in Pontus, about B.c. 412. His youth is said to have been 
spent in dissolute extravagance; but at Athens his attention was 
arrested by the character of Antisthenes, and he soon became distin¬ 
guished by his austerity and moroseness. In summer he used to roll 
in hot sand, and in winter to embrace statues covered with snow ; he 
wore coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, slept in porticoes or 
in the streets; and finally, according to the common story, took up his 
residence in a huge jar belonging to the Metroum, or shrine of the 
Mother of the Gods. On a voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner 
by pirates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here, when he 
was asked what business he understood, he answered, “ How to 
command men.” He was purchased by Xeniades, of Corinth, who 
gave him his freedom, and entrusted him with the care of his chil¬ 
dren. During his residence at Corinth his celebrated interview with 
Alexander the Great is said to have taken place. The conversation 
between them begun by the king’s saying, “ I am Alexander the 
Great; ” to which the philosopher replied, “ And I am Diogenes the 
Cynic.” Alexander then asked whether he could oblige him in any 
way, and received no answer, except, “Yes; you can stand out of the 
sunshine.” We are further told that Alexander admired Diogenes so 
much that he said, “If I were not Alexander, I should wish to be 
Diogenes.” Diogenes died at Corinth, at the age of nearly 90, B.c. 
323. — Cf. J. B. Mayor, Sketch of Ancient Philosophy, pp. 36 sq. —4. 
Laertius, of Laerte, in Cilicia, probably lived in the 2nd century 
after Christ. He wrote the Lives of the Philosophers in 10 books, an 
uncritical but valuable work which is still extant. 

DIomedEae Insijlae, 5 small islands in the Adriatic Sea, N. 

of the promontory Garganum, in Apulia, named after Diomedes. [Dio- 
medbs.J The largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus 
( Tremiti ), was the place where Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, 
died. 

Di5medes, son of Tydeus and Deipyle, whence he is 
constantly called Tydides, succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos.— 
Homeric Story. Tydeus fell in the expedition against Thebes, while 
his son Diomedes was yet a boy ; but Diomedes was afterwards one 
of the Epigoni who took Thebes. He went to Troy with 80 ships, and 
was next to Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek army. He enjoyed 
the especial protection of Athena ; he fought against the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the Trojans, such as Hector and Aeneas, and even with 
the gods who espoused the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded 
both Aphrodite and Ares. See Homer’s Iliad.—Later Stories. Dio¬ 
medes and Ulysses carried off the palladium from the city of Troy, 
since it was believed that Troy could not be taken so long as the pal¬ 
ladium was within its walls. After the capture of Troy, he returned 
to Argos, where he found his wife Aegialea living in adultery with 
Hippolytus, or, according to others, with Cometes or Cyllabarus. 
This misfortune befell him through the anger of Aphrodite. He there¬ 
fore quitted Argos, and went to Aetolia. He subsequently attempted 
to return to Argos; but on his way home a storm threw him on the 
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coast of Daunia, in Italy. He married Euippe, the daughter of 
Daunius, and settled in Daunia, where he died at an advanoed 
age. He was buried in one of the islands off Cape Garganum, which 
were called after him the Diomedean islands. His companions were 
inconsolable at his loss, and were metamorphosed into birds (Aves 
Diomedeae). [Distinguish Diomf.des of Thrace, a savage king who 
threw wayfarers to his man-eating horses (Eur., Ale . 483).] 

DIon, a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, and a relation ol 

Dionysius, who treated him with the greatest distinction, and employed 
him in many services of trust and confidence. On the visit of Plato 
to Syracuse, Dion became an ardent disciple of the philosopher ; and 
when the younger Dionysius succeeded his father, Dion watched with 
undisguised contempt his dissolute conduct, and so became an object 
of suspicion to the youthful tyrant. Dion, aided by Plato, endeavoured 
to withdraw him from his vicious courses, but failed, and was ban¬ 
ished. He then retired to Athens. Plato visited Syracuse a third 
time, that he might secure the recall of Dion ; but failing in this, Dion 
determined on expelling the tyrant by force. In this he succeeded ; but 
since his own conduct against the Syracusans was equally tyrannical, 
a conspiracy was formed against him, and he was assassinated in his 
own house, b.c. 353. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, son of a Roman senator; born 

a.d. 155, at Nicaea, in Bithynia. He held several important offices 
under Commodus, Caracalla, and Alexander Severus, 180-229, ar >d 
afterwards retired to Campania; subsequently he returned to Nicaea, 
his native town, where he passed the remainder of his life, and died. 
The chief work of Dion was a History of Rome, in 80 books, from 
the landing of Aeneas in Italy to a.d. 229. Only a comparatively 
small portion of this work has come down to us entire. From the 
36th book to the 54th the work is extant complete, and embraces the 
history from the wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pompey against Mithri- 
dates, down to the death of Agrippa, b.c. 10. Of the remaining books 
we have only the epitomes made by Xiphilinus and others. Dion 
Cassius consulted original authorities, and displayed great judgment 
and discrimination in the use of them. 

DIon Chrysost6mus, that is, the golden-mouthed, a sur¬ 
name given him on account of his eloquence, was born at Prusa, in 
Bithynia, about the middle of the first century of our era. He was 
well educated, and increased his knowledge by travelling. The 
emperors Nerva and Trajan entertained for him the highest esteem. 
He was the most eminent of the Greek rhetoricians and sophists in 
the time of the Roman empire. There are extant 80 of his orations ; 
but they are rather essays on political, moral, and philosophical sub¬ 
jects than real orations, of which they have only the form. 

DIone, a female Titan, by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite, who is hence called Dionaea, and sometimes 
even Dione. Hence Caesar is called Dionaeus Caesar, because he 
claimed descent from Venus, the Latin counterpart of Aphrodite. 

Dionysia, festivals held at Athens in honour of Dionysus. 
DI6 nYsIus. i. The Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of 
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Hermocrates, born b.c. 430. He began life as a clerk In a public 
office. Prompted by ambition, and possessing natural talent, he gradu¬ 
ally raised himself to distinction ; and in B.c. 405, though only 25 
years of age, was appointed sole general at Syracuse, with full powers. 
From this period we may date the commencement of his reign, or 
tyranny, which continued without interruption for 38 years. He 
strengthened himself by the increase of the army, and by converting 
the island Ortygia into a fortified residence for himself; and when 
thoroughly prepared, commenced the execution of his ambitious plans. 
These embraced the subjugation of the rest of Sicily, the humiliation 
of Carthage, and the annexation of part of Southern Italy to his 
dominions. In all these projects he succeeded. During the last 20 
years of his life he possessed an amount of power and influence far 
exceeding that enjoyed by any other Greek before the time of Alex¬ 
ander. His death took place at Syracuse, 367, in the middle of a war 
with Carthage. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Dionysius the 
younger. The character of Dionysius has been drawn in the blackest 
colours by many ancient writers; he appears, indeed, to have become 
a type of a tyrant, in its worst sense. In his latter years he became 
extremely suspicious, and apprehensive of treachery, even from his 
nearest friends, and is said to have adopted the most excessive pre¬ 
cautions to guard against it. He built the terrible prison called 
Lautumiae, which was cut out of the solid rock in the part of Syracuse 
named Epipolae. Dionysius was fond of literature and the arts, and 
frequently entertained at his court men distinguished in literature and 
philosophy, among whom was the philosopher Plato. He was himself 
a poet, and repeatedly contended for the prize of tragedy at Athens.— 

2. The Younger, son of the preceding, succeeded his father as tyrant 
of Syracuse, b.c. 367. He was at this time under 30 years of age; 
he had been brought up at his father’s court in idleness and luxury, 
and was studiously precluded from taking any part in public affairs. 
The ascendancy which Dion, and through his means Plato, obtained 
for a time over his mind was undermined by flatterers and the com¬ 
panions of his pleasures. Dion, who had been banished by Dionysius, 
returned to Sicily in 357, at the head of a small force, with the 
avowed object of dethroning him. Dionysius finding that he could not 
successfully resist Dion, sailed away to Italy, and thus lost the sove¬ 
reignty after a reign of 12 years, 356. He now repaired to Locri, the 
native city of his mother, Doris, where he was received in the most 
friendly manner ; but he made himself tyrant of the city, and treated 
the inhabitants with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at Locri 10 
years, he obtained possession again of Syracuse, where he reigned for 
the next 3 years until Timoleon came to Sicily to deliver the Greek 
cities there from the dominion of the tyrants. Being unable to resist 
Timoleon, he surrendered the citadel into the hands of the latter, on 
condition of being allowed to depart in safety to Corinth, 343. Here 
he spent the remainder of his life in a private condition ; and according 
to some writers was reduced to support himself by keeping a school.— 

3. Of Halicarnassus, a celebrated Greek rhetorician, lived many 
years at Rome in the time of Augustus, and died b.c. 7. His principal 
work was a history of Rome in 22 books, containing the history of 
the city from the mythical times down to b.c. 264. Of this work 
only the first 11 books have come down to us. These prove that he 
possessed considerable artistic skill as well as rhetorical power, but 
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was deficient both as an historian and as a statesman. He also wrote 
various rhetorical and critical works, which abound with the most 
exquisite remarks and criticisms on the works of the classical writers 
of Greece. Of these several have been preserved. 

D!6 nysus, the youthful, beautiful, but effeminate god of 
wine. He is also called both by Greeks and Romans Bacchus. He 
was the son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes. 
Before his birth, Semele was persuaded by Hera, who appeared to 
her in disguise, to request the father of the gods to appear to her in 
the same glory in which he approached his own wife Hera. Zeus 
unwillingly complied, and appeared to her in thunder and lightning. 
Semele, being seized by the flames, gave premature birth to a child ; 
but Zeus saved the child, sewed him up in his thigh, and thus pre¬ 
served him till he came to maturity. After his birth Dionysus was 
brought up by the nymphs of Mt. Nysa, who were rewarded by Zeus 
by being placed as Hyades among the stars. When he had grown up, 
Hera drove him mad, in which state he wandered through various 
parts of the earth. He first went to Egypt, thence proceeded through 
Syria, then traversed all Asia, teaching the inhabitants of the different 
countries of Asia the cultivation of the vine and introducing among 
them the elements of civilisation. The most famous part of his wan¬ 
derings in Asia is his expedition to India, which is said to have lasted 
several years. On his return to Europe, he passed through Thrace, 
but was ill received by Lycurgus, king of the Edones. He then 
returned to Thebes, where he compelled the women to quit their 
houses, and to celebrate Bacchic festivals on Mt. Cithaeron, and fear¬ 
fully punished Pentheus, who attempted to prevent his worship. 
Dionysus next went to Argos, where the people first refused to 
acknowledge him, but after punishing the women with frenzy, he was 
recognised as a god. His last feat was performed on a voyage from 
Icaria to Naxos. He hired a ship which belonged to Tyrrhenian 
pirates ; but the men, instead of landing at Naxos, steered towards 
Asia, to sell him there as a slave. Thereupon the god changed the 
mast and oars into serpents, and himself into a lion ; ivy grew around 
the vessel, and the sound of flutes was heard on every side} the 
sailors were seized with madness, leaped into the sea, and were meta¬ 
morphosed into dolphins. After he had thus gradually established his 
divine nature throughout the world, he took his mother out of Hades, 
called her Thyone, and rose with her into Olympus.—Various mytho¬ 
logical beings are described as the offspring of Dionysus; but among 
the women who won his love none is more famous in ancient story 
than Ariadne. The worship of Dionysus was no part of the original 
religion of Greece. In Homer he does not appear as one of the 
great divinities ; he is there simply described as the god who teaches 
man the preparation of wine. As the cultivation of the vine spread 
in Greece, the worship of Dionysus likewise spread farther ; and after 
the time of Alexander’s expedition to India, the celebration of the 
Bacchic festivals assumed more and more their wild and dissolute 
character. Dionysus may be taken as the representative of the pro¬ 
ductive and intoxicating power of nature. Since wine is the natural 
symbol 0/ this power, it is called “the fruit of Dionysus.” On account 
of the close connection between the cultivation of the soil and the 
earlier stages of civilisation, he is regarded as a lawgiver and a lover 
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of peace. As the Greek drama had grown out of the dithyrambic 
choruses at the festival of Dionysus, he was also regarded as the god 
of tragic art, and as the protector of theatres. In the earliest times the 
Graces or Charites were the companions of Dionysus, but afterwards 
we find him accompanied in his expeditions and travels by Bacchantic 
women, called Lenae, Maenades, Thyiades, Mimallones, Clodones, 
Bassarae or Bassarides, all of whom are represented in works of art 
as raging with madness or enthusiasm, their heads thrown back¬ 
wards, with dishevelled hair, and carrying in their hands thyrsus- 
stalTs (entwined with ivy, and headed with pine-cones), cymbals, 
swords, or serpents. Sileni, Fans, satyrs, centaurs, and other beings 
of a like kind, are also the constant companions of the god. The 
animal most commonly sacrificed to Dionysus was the ram. Among 
the things sacred to him, .we may notice the vine, ivy, laurel, and 
asphodel : the dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, and ass. In 
works of art he appears as a youthful god. The form of his body is 
manly, but approaches the female form by its softness and roundness. 
The expression of the countenance is languid. and his attitude is easy, 
like that of a man who is absorbed in sweet thoughts, or slightly 
intoxicated.—See Louis Dyer, The Gods of Greece, chaps, iii., iv. ; 
Prof. L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature ; Sandys, Introduction 
to the Bacchae of Euripides. 

Diophantus, a Greek mathematician, of Alexandria, flour¬ 

ished in 4th century, b.c. 

DioscorTdes PEnAcTusor Pedanius, of Anazarba, in Cilicia, 
a Greek physician, who probably lived in the 2nd century of the 
Christian era, the author of an extant work on Materia Medica, which 
for many ages was received as a standard production. 

Dioscuri, that is, sons of Zeus, the well-known heroes 
Castor and Pollux, called by the Greeks Polydeuces. The two 
brothers were sometimes called Castores by the Romans. According 
to Homer they were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of Lace¬ 
daemon, and consequently brothers of Helen. Hence they are often 
called by the patronymic TyuddrJdae. Castor was famous for his 
skill in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for his skill in 
boxing. Both had disappeared from the earth before the Greeks went 
against Troy. Although they were buried, says Homer, yet they came 
to life every other day, and they enjoyed divine honours.—According 
to other traditions, both were the sons of Zeus and Leda, and were 
born at the same time with their sister Helen out of an egg. [Leda.] 
According to others, again, Pollux and Helen only were children of 
Zeus, and Castor was the son of Tyndareus. Hence Pollux was 
immortal, while Castor was subject to old age and death like other 
mortals. The fabulous life of the Dioscuri is marked by 3 great 
events. (1) Their expedition against Athens, where they rescued theit 
sister Helen, who had been carried ofT by Theseus, and placed in 
Aphidnae, which they took. (2) Their part in the expedition of the 
Argonauts, during which Pollux killed, in a boxing-match, Amycus, 
king of the Bebryces. During the Argonautic expedition they founded 
the town of Dioscurias, in Colchis. (3) Their battle with the sons of 
Aphareus, Idas and Lynceus. Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands 
of Idas, but Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash of 
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lightning. At the request of Pollux, Zeus allowed him to share his 
brother’s fate, and to live alternately one day under the earth, and the 
other in the heavenly abodes of the gods. According to a different 
form of the story, Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two brothers 
by placing them among the stars as Gemini. —These heroic youths 
received divine honours at Sparta, from whence their worship spread 
over other parts of Greece, and over Sicily and Italy. They were 
worshipped more especially as the protectors of sailors, for Poseidon 
had rewarded their brotherly love by giving them power over winds 
and waves. Hence they are called by Horace, “ Fratres Helenae, 
lucida sidera.” 1 Whenever they appeared they were seen riding on 
magnificent white steeds. They were regarded as presidents of the 
public games, as the inventors of the war dance, and the patrons 
of poets and bards. They are usually represented in works of art as 
youthful horsemen, with egg-shaped helmets, crowned with stars, and 
with spears in their hands.—At Rome, the worship of the Dioscuri was 
introduced at an early time. They were believed to have assisted the 
Romans against the Latins in the battle of Lake Regillus; and the 
dictator A. Postumius Albinus during the battle vowed a temple to 
them. This temple was erected in the forum, opposite the temple of 
Vesta. The equites regarded the Dioscuri as their patrons, and went 
every year, on the 15th of July, in a magnificent procession on horse¬ 
back, to visit their temple.—See Rendel Harris, The Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins. 

DiphVlus, a poet of the new Attic comedy, contemporary 

of Menander. 

DTrae, a name of the Furiae. [Eumenides.] 

Dirge, wife of Lycus, who married her, after divorcing his 
former wife AntiSpe. Dirce treated Antiope with great cruelty ; and 
accordingly, when Amphion and Zethus, the sons of Antiope, by Zeus, 
obtained possession of Thebes, they took a signal vengeance upon 
Dirce. They tied her to a wild bull, which dragged her about till 
she perished. They then threw her body into a fountain near Thebes, 
which was henceforth called the fountain of Dirce. The adjective 
Dircacus is frequently used as equivalent to Boeotian. 

Dls, a name sometimes given to Pluto, and hence also to 

the lower world. 

Dithyr ambus, a hymn sung at festivals of Dionysus, to the 
accompaniment of music.— Cf. Jebb, Greek Classical Poetry , lecture vi. 

Divfco, the leader of the Helvetians in the war against L. 
Cassius in B.c. 107, was at the head of the embassy sent to Julius 
Caesar, nearly 50 years later, b.c. 58, when he was preparing to 
attack the Helvetians. 

Divitiacus, an Aeduan noble and brother of Dumnorix, was 
a warm adherent of the Romans and of Caesar, who, in consideration 
of his entreaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in b.c. 58. 

Divodurum {Metz), subsequently Mediomatrici, and still 
later Metis or Mettis, the capital of the Mediomatrici in Gallia 
Belgica. 

1 " Brothers of Helen, clear-shining stars.* 
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DOdOna, the most ancient oracle in Greece, situated in 
Epirus, founded by the Pelasgians, -and dedicated to Zeus. The 
responses of the oracle were given from lofty oaks or beech-trees. 
The will of the god was declared by the wind rustling through the 
trees, and in order to render the sounds more distinct, brazen vessels 
were suspended on the branches of the trees, which being set in 
motion by the wind came in contact with one another. These sounds 
were interpreted in early times by men, but afterwards by aged 
women. The priests, who had the management of the temple were 
called Selli or Helli. The oracle of Dodona had less influence in 
historical times than in the heroic age, and was supplanted to a great 
extent by the oracle of Delphi.—See Percy Gardner, New Chapters in 
Greek History, chap. xiv. 

Dolabella, the name of a celebrated patrician family of the 

Cornlia gens. Those most deserving of notice are:—i. Cn. Cor¬ 
nelius Dolabella, consul b.c. 8i, whom the young Julius Caesar 
accused in 77 of extortion in his province.—2. Cn. Cornelius Dola¬ 
bella, praetor urbanus 81. With Verres as his legate, he plundered 
his province in Cilicia, and upon his return was accused, betrayed by 
Verres, and condemned.— 3. Publius Cornelius, the son-in-law of 
Cicero, whose daughter Tullia he married in 51. He was one of the 
most profligate men of his age, and his conduct caused Cicero great 
uneasiness. On the breaking out of the civil war he joined Caesar 
and fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia (48), and was raised 
by him to the consulship in 44. He afterwards received from Antony 
the province of Syria. On his way to his province he plundered the 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor, in consequence of which the senate 
sent against him Cassius, who took Caesarea, in which Dolabella had 
taken refuge. That he might not fall into the hands of his enemies, 
he committed suicide, 43. 

D5l<5n, a spy of the Trojans in the Trojan war, slain by 

Diomedes.—See Homer, Iliad, bk. x. 

D5l6pes, a powerful people in Thessaly, dwelt on the 

Enipeus, and fought before Troy. 

DomItianus, or with his full name T. Flavius Domitianus 

Augustus, Roman emperor a.d. 81-96, was the younger son of Vespa¬ 
sian, and was 'born at Rome a.d. 51. During the reigns of Vespasian 
(69-79) and of his brother Titus (79-81) he was not allowed to take 
any part in public affairs. During the first few years of his reign his 
government was much better than had been expected. But his conduct 
was soon changed for the worse. His wars were mostly unfortunate ; 
and his want of success both wounded his vanity and excited his fears, 
and thus led him to delight in the misfortunes and sufferings of others. 
In 83 he undertook an expedition against the Chatti, which was 
attended with no result, though on his return to Rome in the following 
year, he celebrated a triumph; and assumed the name of Germanicus. 
In 85 Agricola, whose success and merits excited his jealousy, was 
recalled to Rome. [Agricola.] After his war with the Dacians, 
which terminated very unfavourably [Decebalus], he gave full sway to 
his cruelty and tyranny. The silent fear which prevailed in Rome and 
Italy during the latter years of Domitian’s reign is briefly but ener- 
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getically described by Tacitus in the introduction to his Life of Agri¬ 
cola, and his vices and tyranny are exposed in the strongest colours 
by the withering satire of Juvenal. Many conspiracies had been 
formed against his life, which had been discovered ; but he was at 
length murdered by the connivance of his wife, Domitia.— Cf. Meri- 
vale, History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii. 

DSnatus, a celebrated grammarian, who taught at Rome in 
the middle of the 4th century, and was the preceptor of St. Jerome. 
His most famous work is a system of Latin Grammar, which has 
formed the groundwork of most elementary treatises upon the same 
subject, from his own time to the present day. 

Doris, i. Daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, wife of her 
brother Nereus, and mother of the Nereides. The Latin poets some¬ 
times use the name of this divinity for the sea itself.—2. One of the 
Nereides, daughter of the preceding.—3. A small and mountainous 
country in Greece, formerly called Dryopis, bounded by Thessaly on 
the N., by Aetolia on the W., by Locris on the S., and by Phocis on 
the E. It contained 4 towns, Bourn, Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus. 
which formed the Dorian tetrapolis. These towns never attained 
any consequence ; but the country is of importance as the home of the 
Dorians (Dores), one of the great Hellenic races, who conquered Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. It was related that Aegimius, king of the Dorians, had 
been driven from his dominions by the Lapithae, but was reinstated 
by Hercules; that the children of Hercules hence took refuge in this 
land when they had been expelled from Peloponnesus; and that it was 
to restore them to their rights that the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus. 
Accordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians is usually 
called the Return of the Ileraclidae. [Heraclidae.] The Dorians 
were divided into three tribes : the liylleis, Pampliyli, and Dymanes. 
They were the ruling class throughout Peloponnesus ; the old inhabit¬ 
ants were reduced to slavery, or became subjects of the Dorians under 
the name of Perioeci. —4. A district in Asia Minor consisting of the 
Dorian settlements on the coast of Caria and the neighbouring islands. 
6 of these towns formed a league, called the Dorian hexapolis, cortsist- 
ing of Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the 
island of Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 

D^riscus, a town in Thrace at the mouth of the Hebrus, 
In the midst of an extensive plain of the same name, where Xerxes 
reviewed his vast forces. 

Dorus, a son of Helen, and the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians. 

Dossennus FabIus, or Dorsenus, an ancient Latin comic 
dramatist, censured by Horace on account of the exaggerated buf¬ 
foonery of his characters. 

Drachma (Greek), a weight and $oin (value about a franc). 
(See Fig. 30.) 

DrAcon, the author of the first written code of laws at 
Athens. In this code he affixed the penalty of death to almost all 
crimes—to petty thefts, for instance, as well as to sacrilege and 
murder—which gave occasion to the remark that .his laws were 
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written not in ink, but in blood. His legislation is placed in b.c. 621. 
After the legislation of Solon (594), most of the laws of Dracon fell 
into disuse. 

DrangJana, a part of Ariana, bounded by Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a separate satrapy, 
but was more usually united to the satrapies either of Arachosia or 
of Gedrosia, or of Aria. In the N. of the country dwelt the Drangae, 
a warlike people, from whom the province derived its name. The 
Ariaspae inhabited the S. part of the province. 

Drepanum, that is, a sickle. 1 . Also Drepana, more rarely 

Drepane (Trapani), a seaport town in the N.W. corner of Sicily, 
founded by the Carthaginians. It was here that Anchises died, 
according to Virgil.— 2. Also Drepane, a town in Bithynia, the birth¬ 
place of Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, in whose honour 
it was called Helenopolis, and made an important place. 

DruentTa ( Durance ), a large and rapid river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, rising in the Alps, and flowing into the Rhone near Avenio 
(Avignon). 

Drusilla. i. Li via, mother of the emperor Tiberius and 
wife of Augustus.—2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, lived 
in incestuous intercourse with her brother Caligula, who loved her 
most tenderly and deified her at her decease, a.d. 38.—3. Daughter 
of Herodes Agrippa I., king of the Jews, married Felix, the pro¬ 
curator of Judaea, and was present with her husband when St. Paul 
preached before Felix in a.d. 60. 

Drusus, the name of a distinguished family of the Livia 
gens. 1. M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the plebs with C. Gracchus, 
b.c. 122. He was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and gained 
popularity for the senate by proposing almost the same measures as 
he had opposed when brought forward by Gracchus. He was consul 
hi. —2. M. Livius Drusus, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, was 
tribune of the plebs, 91. Although, like his father, he belonged to 
the aristocratical party, he meditated the most extensive changes in 
the Roman state. He proposed and carried some portion of his 
scheme; but eventually his measures became very unpopular. The 
senate, perceiving the dissatisfaction of all parties, voted that the laws 
of Drusus, being carried against the auspices, were null and void 
from the beginning. Drusus now began to organise a formidable 
conspiracy against the government; but one evening, as he was 
entering the hall of his own house, he was stabbed and died a few 
hours afterwards. The death of Drusus destroyed the hopes of the 
Socii, to whom he had promised the Roman citizenship, and was thus 
immediately followed by the Social War.—3. Livius Drusus Claudi- 
anus, father of Livia, who was the mother of the emperor Tiberius. 
He was one of the gens Claudia, and was adopted by a Livius Drusus. 
Being proscribed by the triumvirs (42), he put an end to his own life. 
— 4. Nero Claudius Drusus, commonly called by the moderns 
Drusus Senior, to distinguish him from No. 5, was the son of Tib. 
Claudius Nero and Livia, and younger brother of the emperor Tibe¬ 
rius. He was born in the house of Augustus three months after the 
marriage of Livia and Augustus, B.c. 38. Drusus, as he grew up, 
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was more liked by the people than was his brother. He married 
Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and was greatly trusted by 
Augustus, who employed him in important offices. He carried on 
the war against the Germans, and in the course of 4 campaigns 
(b.c. 12-9) he advanced as far as the Albis (Elbe). On the return of 
the army from the Elbe to the Rhine, he died in consequence of a 
fracture of his leg, which happened through a fall from his horse.— 
5. Drusus Caesar, commonly called by modern writers Drusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor Tiberius by his 1st wife, Vipsania. 
He married Livia, the sister of Germanicus. He was poisoned by 
Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius, who aspired to the empire, a.d 23. 

DrWdes. [Nymphae.] 

Dr?as, father of the Thracian king Lycurgus, who is hence 

called Dryantides. 

Dr?mus. 1. A town in Phocis (Drymaea, Apu/xaia).—2. A 

strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymussa, an island off the coast of Ionia, opposite 
C'lazomenae. 

Dr^ope, daughter of king Dryops, was beloved by Apollo, 

by whom she became the mother of Ampuissus. She was afterwards 
carried off by the Hamadryades, and became a nymph. 

Drapes, a Pelasgic people who dwelt first in Thessaly. 

DuIlIus, consul b.c. 260, gained a victory over the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet by means of grappling-irons, which drew the enemy’s 
ships towards his, and thus changed the sea-fight into a land-fight. 
This was the first naval victory that the Romans had ever gained, 
and the memory of it was perpetuated by a column which was erected 
in the forum, and adorned with the beaks of the conquered ships 
(Columna Rostrata). 

Dumn5rix, a chieftain of the Aedui, and brother of 
Divitiacus. He was an enemy of the Romans, and was put to ^eath 
by Caesar’s order, b.c. 54. 

DurIus (Duero, Douro), one of the chief rivers of Spain, 

near Numantia, and flowing into the Atlantic. 

Durocortorum (. Rheitns ), the capital of the Remi in Gallia 
Belgica, subsequently called Remi. 

Durovernum or Darvernum ( Canterbury ), a town of the 
Cantii in Britain, afterwards called Cantuaria. 

DyrrhachIum (Durazzo), formerly called Epidamnus, a 
town in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic Sea. It was 
founded by the Corcyraeans, and received the name of Epidamnus ; 
but since the Romans regarded this name a bad omen, as reminding 
them of damnum, they changed it into Dyrrhachium. It was the 
usual place of landing for persons who crossed over from Brundisium. 

Eboracum ( York), a town in Britain, made a Roman 
station by Agricola, and became the chief Roman settlement in the 
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island. It was both a municipium and a colony, and the residence of 
the Roman emperors when they visited Britain. Here the emperors 
Septimius Severus and Constantius Chlorus died. 

Eburones, a German people who crossed the Rhine and 
settled in Gallia Belgica, between the Rhine and the Mosa (Maas). 

Ebusus or EbOsus (Iviza), the largest of the Pityusae in¬ 
sulae, off the E. coast of Spain, reckoned by some writers among the 
Baleares. 

EcbAtana (Hamadan), a great city, most pleasantly situated, 
near the foot of Mt. Orontes, was the capital of the Median kingdom, 
and afterwards the summer residence of the Persian and Parthian 
kings.— Cf. Herodotus, bk. i., 98-99; no. 

Ecclesia (Greek) = the popular assembly. It is the origin 
of the word “Church” in the N.T.—See Gardner and Jevons, Manual 
of Greek Antiquities, pp. 492 sqq. 

Echedorus, a small river in Macedonia, flowing through 
Mygdonia, and falling into the Thermaic Gulf. 

j6chemur, king of Arcadia, slew, in single combat, Hyllus, 
the son of Hercules. 

ficHiDNA, a monster, half woman and half serpent, became 
by Typhon the mother of the Chimaera, of the many-headed dog 
Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon who guarded the apples of the 
Hesperides, of the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence 
called Echidneus canis), of Scylla, of Gorgon, of the Lernaean Hydra 
(Echidna Lernaea), of the eagle which consumed the liver of Prome¬ 
theus, and of the Nemean lion. She was killed in her sleep by Argus. 

ficHiNADES, a group of small islands at the mouth of the 
Achelous, belonging to Arcanania, said to have been formed by the 
alluvial deposits of the Achelous. They appear to have derived their 
name from their resemblance to the Echinus or sea-urchin. The 
largest of these islands was named DulFchium, and belonged to the 
kingdom of Ulysses, who is hence called Dulichius. 

EchIon. i. One of the heroes who sprang up from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. He was the husband of Agave and 
father of Pentheus, who is hence called Ecludnldes. —2. Son of 
Hermes and Antianira, took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the 
expedition of the Argonauts. 

Echo, a nymph who used to keep Hera engaged by inces¬ 
santly talking to her, while Zeus was sporting with the nymphs. 
Hera, however, found out the trick that was played upon her, and 
punished Echo by changing her into an echo. Echo in this state fell 
in love with Narcissus; but as her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that in the end there remained of her nothing but her 
voice. 

Eclectics (lit. “ Choosers ”), philosophers attached to no 

definite school. 

Edessa, a very ancient city in the N. of Mesopotamia, the 
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capital of Orsoene, and the seat of an independent kingdom from 
a.c. 137 to a.d. 316. 

Ed£tani or Sedetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
E. of the Celtiberi. 

Edoni or Ed<5nes, a Thracian people, between the Nestus 

and the Strymon, celebrated for their orgiastic worship of Bacchus ; 
whence Edonis in the Latin poets signifies a female Bacchante, and 
End N us is used as equivalent to Thracian. 

££tion, king of Thebe, in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, 

the wife of Hector. 

KotutA. [Aegeria.] 

Kgesta. [Segesta.] 

EgnatIa, a town of Apulia, on the coast, called Gnatia by 
Horace. It was celebrated for its miraculous stone or altar, which of 
Itself set on fire frankincense and wood; a prodigy which afforded 
amusement to Horace and his friends, who looked upon it as a mere 
trick. Kgnatia was situated on the high road from Rome to Brundi- 
sium, which from Egnatia to Brundisium bore the name of the Via 
Eon atia. The continuation of this road on the other side of the 
Adriatic from Dyrrhachium to Byzantium, also bore the name of Via 
Egtiatia. It was the great military road between Italy and the E. 

Kll.ITHYIA. [Ilithyia.] 

Eirf.n£. [Irene.] 

Eisphora ( dcr<f>opd ) = income tax (Athenian). 

fti.AKA, an ancient city on the coast of Aeolis, in Asia Minor, 
■ubsequently served as the harbour of Pergamus. The gulf on which 
it stood was named after it Sinus Elaiticus. 

Ei.agahAi.us, Roman Emperor, a.d. 218-222, was born at 
Emesa about 205, and was called Elagabalus, or Heliogabalus, because 
in childhood he was made priest of the Svro-Phoenician Sun-god at 
Emesa, bearing that name. He obtained the purple at the age of 13. 
by the intrigues of his grandmother Julia Maesa, who gave out that 
he was the son of Caracalla. On his accession he took the name of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. He was a prince of incredible folly, super¬ 
stition, and vice. He was slain by the soldiers in 222, and was 
succeeded by bis cousin Alexander Severus.—.^ee a recent monograph 
by Hay, who does his best to whitewash this “amazing ” prince. 

ElaphEb^lia, an Athenian festival in honour of Artemis. 

£lat£a. 1. A town in Phocis, situated near the Cephissus 
in a fertile valley, whidh was an important pass from Thessaly to 
Boeotia.—2. A town in Pela-giotis, in Thessaly, near Gonni.—3. Or 
Elatrf-a, a town in Epirus, near the sources of the Cocytus. 

fti.XTUS, one of the Lapithae, and father of Caeneus. 

feLECTRA, i.t. the bright or brilliant one. 1. Daughter of 

Oceanus and Tethys, mother of Iris and the Harpies.—2. One of the 7 
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Pleiades.—3. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, also called 
Laodite, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. After the murder of her 
father by her mother, she saved the life of her young brother Orestes 
by sending him to King Strophius until he had grown up to manhood. 
Electra then excited him to avenge the death of Agamemnon, and 
assisted him in slaying their mother Clytaemnestra. [Orestes.] 
After the death of the latter, Orestes gave her in marriage to hie 
friend Pylades.—See Jebb’s Introduction to the Electra of Sophocles. 

Electron, son of Perseus and Andromeda, and father of 

Alcmene, wife of Amphitryon, and mother of Hercules. 

Elephantine, an island in the Nile, with a city of the same 
name, opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia below the Little Cataract, was 
the frontier station of Egypt towards Ethiopia, and was strongly 
garrisoned under the Persians and the Romans. 

Eleusis, a town and demus of Attica, situated N.W. of 
Athens, on the coast near the frontiers of Megara. It possessed a 
magnificent temple of Demeter, and gave its name to the great festival 
and mysteries of the Eleusinia, which were celebrated in honour of 
Demeter and Persephone.—See Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History, chap. xiii. 

Eleutheria, a festival held in Samos, in honour of Eros. 
EcKcfus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, because he was 

invoked to send down lightning. 

Elis, a country on the VV. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded 
by Achaia on the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia on the S., and the 
Ionian Sea on the W. It was divided into 3 paits:— 1. Elis Pkopkr 
or Hollow Elis, the N. part, watered by the Peneus, of which the 
capital was also called Elis. —2. Pisatis, the middle portion, of which 
the capital was Pisa. — 3. Triphylia, the S. portion, of which Pylos 
was the capital, lying between the Alpheus and the N’eda.—In the 
heroic times we find the kingdom of Nestor and the Pelolae in the S. 
of Elis ; while the N. of the country was inhabited by the Epeans, 
with whom some Aetolian tribes were mingled. On the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, the Aetolian chief Oxylus received 
Elis as his share of the conquest; and it was the union of his Aetolian 
and Dorian followers with the Epeans, which formed the subsequent 
population of the country, under the general name of Eleans. Elia 
owed its importance in Greece to the worship of Zeus at Olympia, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held every 4 years. [Olympia,] 
In consequence of this festival being common to the whole of Greece, 
the country of Elis was declared sacred, and its inhabitants possessed 
priestly privileges. 

Elissa. [Dido.] 

EllopTa. i. A district m the N. of Euboea, near the 

promontory Cenaeum, with a town of the same name : the whole island 
of Euboea is sometimes called Ellopia.—2. An ancient name of the 
district about Dodona, in Epirus. 

ElpEnor, one of the companions of Ulysses, who were 

metamorphosed by Circe into swine, and afterwards back into men. 

* H 495 
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Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep on Circe’s roof, and 
broke his neck. 

El^mais, a district of Susiana, which derived its name from 
the Elymaei or Elym, a warlike and predatory people. They are 
also found in the mountains of Great Media, and were probably among 
the most ancient inhabitants of the country N. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf : in the O.T. Susiana is called Elam. 

Elymus, natural son of Anchises, and brother of Eryx; one 
of the Trojans who fled from Troy to Sicily. 

Ei.^sium, the Elysian fields. In Homer Elysium forms no 
part of the realms of the dead ; he places it on the W. of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it as a happy land, where there is neither 
snow, nor cold, nor rain. Hither favoured heroes, like Menelaus, 
pass without dying, and live happy under the rule of Rhadamanthus. 
In the Latin pods Elysium is part of the lower world, and the resi¬ 
dence of the shades of the Blessed. 

RmathTa, a district of Macedonia between the Haliacmon 

and the Axius. The poets frequently give the name of Emathia to 
the whole of .Macedonia, and sometimes even to the neighbouring 
Ihcssalv.— Cf. Milton’s sonnet The Great Emathian Conqueror 
( = Alexander the Great). 

EmatiiTdrs, the y daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia. 
Kmrsa, or Em Isa, a city of Syria, on the E. Bank of the 

Orontes, the native city of Elagnbalus. 

Emprdoci.rs, a philosopher of Agrigentum, in Sicily, flour¬ 
ished about b.c. 444. He was learned and eloquent; and, on account 
of his success in curing diseases, was reckoned a magician. His death 
is said to have been as miraculous as his life. One tradition related 
that he threw himself into the flames of Mount Aetna, that by his 
sudden disappearance he might be believed to be a god ; but it was 
added that the volcano threw up one of his sandals, and thus revealed 
the manner of his death. His works were all in verse ; and some 
fragments of them have come down to us. Empedocles was chosen 
as a model by Lucretius.—The best account of this writer is given in 
Prof. Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, chap, v., where the fragments 
are translated into English. 

Empusa, a monstrous spectre, which was believed to devour 

human beings. 

Enc£lai>us, son of Tartarus and Ge (Earth), and one of the 
hundred-armed giants who made war upon the gods. He was killed 
by Zeus, who buried him under Mount Aetna. 

EndUmIon, a youth renowned for his beauty and his per¬ 
petual sleep. As he slept on Mount Latmus, in Caria, his surprising 
beauty warmed the cold heart of Selene (the Moon), who came down 
to him, kissed him, and lay by his side. His eternal sleep on Latmus 
is assigned to different causes; but it was generally believed that 
Selene had sent him to sleep that she might be able to kiss him 
without his knowledge—See Keats’s beautiful poem Endymion 
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fiNfPEUS, a river in Thessaly. Poseidon assumed the form 
of the god of this river in order to obtain possession of Tyro, who 
was in love with Enipeus. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Pelias and Neleus. 

Enna or Henna, an ancient town of the Siculi, in Sicily, on 

the road from Catana to Agrigentum, said to be the centre of the 
island. It was surrounded by fertile plains, which bore large crops 
of wheat; it was one of the chief seats of the worship of Demeter; 
and according to later tradition, it was in a flowery meadow near 
this place that I’luto carried off Proserpine. 

Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was born at Rudiae, in Cala¬ 
bria, b.c. 239. He was a Greek by birth, but a subject 'of Rome, and 
served in the Roman armies. In 204 Cato, who was then quaestor, 
found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought him in his train to Rome. In 
180 Ennius accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior during the Aetolian 
campaign, and shared his triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, 
Ennius, when far advanced in life, obtained the rights of a Roman 
citizen. He maintained himself by teaching the youths of the Roman 
nobles. He lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder 
Scipio Africanus. He died 169, at the age of 70. and was buried in 
the sepulchre of the Scipios. Ennius was regarded by the Romans 
as the father of their poetry, but all his works are lost with the excep¬ 
tion of a few fragments. His most important work was an epic 
poem in dactylic hexameters, entitled Annales, being a history of 
Rome, from the earliest times to his own day.— Cf. Prof. Mackail’s 
Latin Literature, chap. i. ; Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, pp. 30-35. 

Ennodius, Latin rhetorician and poet 5th cent. a.d. —Cf 

Dill, Roman Society, p. 326. 

En?al1us, the Warlike, frequently occurs in the Iliad (never 

in the Odyssey) as an epithet of Ares, the war god. At a later time 
Enyalius and Ares were distinguished as 2 different gods of war. The 
name is evidently derived from Enyo. 

En?o, the goddess of war, who delights in bloodshed and 
the destruction of towns, and accompanies Ares in battles, Respecting 
the Roman goddess of war, see Bellona. 

Eos, in Latin Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, daughter 
of Hyperion and Thia or Euryphassa ; or of Pallas, according to Ovid. 
At the close of every night she rose from the couch of her spouse 
Tithonus, and in a chariot drawn by swift horses ascended up to 
heaven from the river Oreanus, to announce the coming light of the 
sun. She carried off several youths distinguished for their beauty, such 
as Orion, Cepiialus, and Tithonus, whence she is called by Ovid 
Tithonia conjux. She bore Memnon to Tithonus.—See Tennyson’s 
poem Tithonus. 

EpamInondas, the Theban general and statesman, son of 
Polymnis, was born and reared in poverty, though his blood was 
noble. He saved the life of Pclopidas in battle b.c. 385, and lived in 
close friendship with him afterwards. After the Spartans had been 
expelled from Thebes, 379, Epaminondas took an active part in public 
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affairs. lie gained a great victory over the Spartans at Leuctra 
(b.c. 371), which destroyed the Spartan supremacy in Greece. Four 
times he successfully invaded Peloponnesus at the head of the Theban 
armies. In the last of these campaigns he gained a brilliant victory 
over the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea; but, in the full career of 
victory, died. He is said to have fallen by the hands of Gryllus, the 
son of Xenophon. Epaminondas was one of the greatest men of 
Greece, lie raised Thebes to the supremacy of Greece, which she 
lost almost as soon as he died. Both in public and in private life he 
was distinguished by integrity and uprightness, and he carried into 
daily practice the lessons of philosophy, of which he was an ardent 
student. 

EpAphus, son of Zeus and Io, born on the river Nile, after 

the long wanderings of his mother. He became king of Egypt, and 
built Memphis. 

Epeus, son of Panopeus, and builder of the Trojan horse. 
EphEbi, an Athenian term for youths over 16. 

Ephesus, the chief of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of 

Asia Minor. In the plain beyond its walls stood the celebrated 
temple of Artemis, which was built in the 6th century b.c., and, 
after being burnt down by Herostratus in the night on which Alex¬ 
ander the Great was born (b.c. 356), was restored by the joint efforts 
of all the Ionian states, and was regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. With the rest of Ionia, Ephesus fell under the power suc¬ 
cessively of Croesus, the Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans. 
It was always very flourishing, and became even more so as the other 
Ionian cities decayed. In the early history of the Christian Church 
it is conspicuous as having been visited both by St. Paul and St. 
John, who also addressed epistles to the church established at Ephesus. 
—See Lcwin, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i., pp. 319 sqq.; 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. 

EphTai.tks. i. One of the AloTdae. [Aloeus.]—21 A 
Malian, who in B.c. 480, when Leonidas was defending the pass of 
Thermopylae, guided a body of Persians over the mountain path, and 
thus enabled them to fall on the rear of the Greeks.—3. An Athenian 
statesman, and a friend and partisan of Pericles, whom he assisted in 
carrying his political measures. 

Ephors (overseers), 11 board of 5 members at Sparta, exer¬ 
cising almost sovereign power. 

Eph^ra, the ancient name of Corinth. 

Epicaste, commonly called Jocaste. 

EpIch armus, the chief comic poet among the Dorians, bom 
in the island of Cos, about b.c. 540, was carried to Mcgra in Sicily 
in his infancy, and spent the latter part of his life at Syracuse at the 
court of Hieron. He died at the age of 90. Epicharnius gave to 
comedy a new form, and introduced a regular plot. His language 
was elegant, and his productions abounded in philosophical and moral 
maxims. 
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Epictetus, of Hierapolis in Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic 

philosopher, was a freedman of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. Being expelled from Rome by Domitian, he took 
up his residence at Nicopolis in Epirus. He did not leave any works 
behind him; and the short manual ( Enchiridion ), which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by his pupil Arrian.—I'or an 
account of his teaching, see Abbott, Silanus the Christian. His manual 
has been Englished by George Long. 

Epicurus, a celebrated Greek philosopher, was bom b.c. 

342, in the island of Samos, and took up his permanent residence at 
Athens, in 306. Here he purchased the garden, afterwards so noted, 
in which he established the philosophical school, called after him the 
Epicurean. He died in 270, at the age of 72, after a long and painful 
illness, which he endured with truly philosophical patience and courage. 
He taught that the summum bomim, or highest good, is happiness. 
The happiness he taught his followers to «cek was not sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, but peace of mind as the result of the cultivation of all the 
virtues. According to the teaching of his school virtue should be 
practised because it leads to happiness ; whereas the Stoics teach that 
virtue should be cultivated for her own sake, irrespective of the happi¬ 
ness it will ensure. In the physical part of his philosophy he followed 
the atomistic doctrines of Democritus and Diagoras. The pupils of 
Epicurus were very numerous, and were excessively devoted to him. 
His system has been most violently attacked, partly because after the 
days of Epicurus men who professed to be his followers gave them¬ 
selves over to mere sensual enjoyment, partly because it has been but 
imperfectly understood, and partly because it was really founded on 
an erroneous principle, in making virtue dependent upon consequent 
happiness.—A good account of his teaching is given by Erdmann, 
History of Philosophy, vol. i. (E.T.), §96; Benn, Greek Philosophers, 
vol. ii., chap. ii. ; W. Wallace, Epicureanism (S.P.C.K. 1880). See 
Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, chap, xii., and 
Courtney’s chapter on Epicurus, in Hellenica. 

EpIdamnus. [Dyrrhachium.] 

Ep!daurus, a town in Argolis on the Saronic Gulf, formed, 
with its territory Epidauria, a district independent of Argos, and was 
not included in Argolis till the time of the Romans. It was the chief 
seat of the worship of Aesculapius, whose temple was situated about 
5 miles from the town. The remains of the fine Theatre (4th cent. B.c.) 
at Epidaurus are magnificently preserved.—See the elaborate account of 
this place in vols. iii. and v. of F razer’s Pausanias. 

EpTgoni, that is, “ the Descendants,” the name of the sons 
of the 7 heroes who perished before Thebes. [Adrastus.] Ten years 
after their death, the descendants of the 7 heroes marched against 
Thebes, which they took and razed to the ground. The names of the 
Epigoni are not the same in all accounts; but the common lists contain 
Alcmaeon, Acgialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, Sthenelus, Thersander, 
and Euryalus. 

EpTmenTdEs, a celebrated poet and prophet of Crete, whose 

history is, to a great extent, mythical. There is a legend that when a 
boy he was sent out by his father in search of a sheep ; and that, 
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seeking shelter from the heat of the midday sun, he went into a cave, 
and there fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 57 years. On yaking 
and returning home, he found, to his great amazement, that his 
younger brother had, in the meantime, grown an old man. His visit 
to Athens, however, is an historical fact, and determines his date. 
The Athenians, who were visited by a plague in consequence of the 
crime of Cylon, invited Epimenides to come and undertake the purifica¬ 
tion of the city. Epimenides accordingly came to Athens, about B.c. 
596, and performed the desired task by certain mysterious rites and 
sacrifices, in consequence of which the plague ceased. Many works 
were attributed to him by the ancients, and the Apostle Paul has 
preserved (Titus, i. 12) a celebrated verse of his against the Cretans. 

EpImetheus. [Prometheus and Pandora.] 

EpTphanes, a surname of Antiochus IV., king of Syria. 
EpIrus, that is, “the mainland,” a country in the N.W. of 

Greece, so called to distinguish it from Corcyra, and the other islands 
off the coast. Homer gives the name of Epirus to the whole of the 
W. coast of Greece, thus including Acarnania in it. Epirus was 
bounded by Illyria and Macedonia on the N., by Thessaly on the E., 
by Acarnania and the Ambracian Gulf on the S., and by the Ionian 
Sea on the W. Its inhabitants were numerous, but were not of pure 
Hellenic blood. They appear to have been a mixture of Pelasgians 
and Illyrians. The ancient oracle of Dodona in the country was of 
Pelasgic origin. Epirus contained 14 different tribes. Of these the 
most important were the Chaoses, Thesproti, and Molossi, who 
gave their names to the 3 principal divisions of the country, Chaonia, 
Thesprotia, and Molossis. The different tribes were originally 
governed by their own princes. The Molossian princes, who traced 
their descent from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, subsequently acquired 
the sovereignty over the whole country, and took the title of kings 
of Epirus. The most celebrated of these was Pyrrhus, who carried 
on war with the Romans. 

EpSr£dTa ( Jvrea ), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the Duria, 
in the territory of the Salassi, colonised by the Romans, b.c. 100, to 
serve as a bulwark against the neighbouring Alpine tribes. 

Equus TOtTcus or Af.quum TOtTcum, a small town of the 
Hirpini, in Samnium, 21 miles from Beneventum. 

Erana, a town in M. Amanus, the chief seat of the Eleu- 
therocilicies, in the time of Cicero. 

ErasistrAtus, a celebrated physician and anatomist, a 
native of lulis, in the island of Ceos, flourished from B.c. 300 to 260, 
and was the founder of a medical school at Alexandria. 

ErAtO, one of the Muses. [Musae.] 

ErAtosth£n£s, of Cyrene, born b.c. 276 , was placed by 

Ptolemy Euergetes over the library at Alexandria. He died at Alex¬ 
andria at the age of 80, about b.c. 196, of voluntary starvation, having 
lost his sight, and being tired of life. He was a man of extensive 
learning, and wrote on almost all the branches of knowledge then 
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cultivated—astronomy, geometry, geography, philosophy, history, and 
grammar. His works have perished, with the exception of some 
fragments. His most celebrated work was a systematic treatise on 
geography, of which Strabo made great use. The latter writer tells 
us that Eratosthenes’ primary object in geography was to reform the 
Map of the World. —See Tozer, History of Ancient Geography , p. 180. 

£rebus, son of Chaos, begot Aether and Hem£ra (Day) by 
Nux (Night), his sister. The name signifies darkness, and is therefore 
applied to the dark and gloomy space under the earth, through which 
the shades pass into Hades. 

£rechtheum. [Erichthonius.] (See Fig. 22.) 

£retria, one of the chief towns of Euboea, situated on 
the Euripus, with a harbour, Porthmos, was founded by the Athe¬ 
nians, but had a mixed population, among which was a considerable 
number of Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised it in early times 
to importance; it contended w;th Chalcis for the supremacy of 
Euboea; and it planted colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It was 
destroyed by the Persians, b.c. 490, and most of its inhabitants were 
carried away into slavery. 

£richthSn!us. i. Erichthonius or Erechtheus I., son 

of Hephaestus. Athena reared the child without the knowledge 
of the other gods, and entrusted him to Agraulos, Pandrosos, and 
Herse, concealed in a chest, which they were forbidden to open. But 
disobeying the command, they saw the child in the form of a serpent, 
or entwined by a serpent, whereupon they were seized with madness, 
and threw themselves down the rock of the acropolis. Erichthonius 
afterwards became king of Athens, and was succeeded in the kingdom 
by his son Pandion. He is said to have introduced the worship of 
Athena, to have instituted the festival of the Panathenaea, and to 
have built a temple of Athena on the acropolis. When Athena and 
Poseidon disputed about the possession of Attica, Erichthonius 
declared in favour of Athena. He was further the first who used 
a chariot with 4 horses, for which reason he was placed among the 
stars as auriga. He was worshipped as a god after his death : and 
a temple, called the Erechtheum, was built to him on the acropolis.— 
2. Erechtheus II., grandson of the former, and son of Pandion whom 
he succeeded as king of Athens. He was father of Cecrops, Procris, 
Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war between the Elepsinians 
and Athenians, Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain ; whereupon 
Poseidon demanded the sacrifice of one of the daughters of Erechtheus. 
When one was drawn by lot, her 3 sisters resolved to die with her; 
and Erechtheus himself was killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning 
at the request of Poseidon. 

Er?dXnus, a river god, on whose banks amber was found. 
In later times the Eridanus was supposed to be the same as the Padus 
( Po ), because amber was found at its mouth. Hence the Electrides 
Insulae or “ Amber Islands ” are placed at the mouth of the Po, and 
here Phaethon was supposed to have fallen when struck by the 
lightning of Zeus. 

Er!g£n£, daughter of Icarius, beloved by Bacchus. 
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Erinna, a Lesbian poetess, a contemporary and friend of 
Sappho (about b.c. 612), who died at the age of 19, but left behind her 
poems which were thought by some enthusiasts worthy to rank with 
those of Homer. 

ErIn^bs. [Eumenides.] 

ErTph?i.£, daughter of Talaus and wife of Amphiaraus, 
whom she betrayed for the sake of the necklace of Harmonia, for 
which she was slain by her son Alcmaeon. 

Eris, in Latin DiscordIa, the goddess of Discord, the 

friend and sister of Ares, who delighted with him in the tumult of 
war. It was Eris who threw the apple into the assembly of the 
gods, the cause of so much suffering and war. [Paris.] 

ErOs, in Latin Amor, or CupIdo, the god of Love, son of 

Aphrodite, by either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes. He was represented as 
a beautiful but wanton boy, of whom a thousand tricks and cruel 
■ports were related, and from whom neither gods nor men were safe. 
His arms consist of arrows, which he carries in a golden quiver, and 
of torches which no one can touch with impunity. Eros is further 
represented with golden wings, and as fluttering about like a bird. 
His eyes are sometimes covered, so that he acts blindly. He is the 
usual companion of his mother, Aphrodite. [For further discussion 
see Plato, Symposium, and Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion (pp. 118-120).] Anteros, literally, return- 
love, is usually represented as the god who punishes those who do 
not return the love of others : thus he is the avenging Eros, or a 
deus ultor. But in some accounts he is described as a god opposed 
to Eros and struggling against him.—Respecting the connection 
between Eros and Psyche, see Psyche. The later poets speak of a 
number of Erotes. 

ErVmanthus. i. A lofty mountain in Arcadia, celebrated 
in mythology as the haunt of the savage Erymanthian boar destroyed 
by Hercules. [Hercules]. —The Arcadian nymph Callisto, who was 
changed into a she-bear is called Erymanihis ursa, and her son Areas 
Erymanthidts ursae custos. [Arctos.] —2. A river in Arcadia, rising 
in the above-mentioned mountain, and falling into the Alpheu's. 

fiRtfsiCHTHtiN, son of the Thessalian king Triopas, who cut 
down trees in a grove sacred to Demeter, for which he was punished 
by the goddess with a fparful hunger, that caused him to devour his 
own flesh. 

Erythrae, one of the 12 Ionian cities of Asia Minor. 
Erythraeum Mare, the name originally of the whole 
expanse of sea between Arabia and Africa on the W., and India on 
the E., including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea and Persian Gulf). 
In this sense it is used by Herodotus, who also distinguishes the 
Red Sea by the name of ’A/»cf/8ioj ko\ttos. Afterwards the parts of these 
seas were distinguished by different names, the main body of the sea 
being called Indicus Oceanus, the Red Sea Arabicus Sinus, the 
Persian Gulf Persicus Sinus. The name Erythraeum Mare’ was 
generally used as identical with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding 
genuine Latin term, Mare Rubrum (Red Sea). 
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£ryx (S. Giuliand). 1. A steep and isolated mountain in 
the N.W. of Sicily, near Drepanum. On the summit of this moun¬ 
tain stood an ancient and celebrated temple of Aphrodite, said to have- 
been built by Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, according to Virgil, by 
Aeneas, but more probably by the Phoenicians, who introduced the- 
worship of Aphrodite into Sicily. Hence the goddess bore the sur¬ 
name Erycina, under, which name her worship was introduced at 
Rome about the beginning of the second Punic war.— a. A son of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, worshipped on Eryx. 

Et£ocles, son of Oedipus and Jocasta. After his father’s 

flight from Thebes, he and his brother Polynlces undertook the 
government of the city ; but disputes having arisen between them, 
Polynices fled to Adrastus, who then brought about the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes. Eteocles and Polynices perished in single 
combat.—See Aeschylus, Septem Contra Thebas and the Oedipus of 
Sophocles. 

I^tEsIae, the Etesian Winds, derived from cro?, “ year,” 
signified any periodical winds, but more particularly the northerly 
winds which blow in the Aegaean for 40 days from the rising of the 
dog - star. 

EtrurTa, EtrOrIa, or TuscYa, called by the Greeks 
TyrrhenIa or TyrsenIa, a country in central Italy. The in¬ 
habitants were called by the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, by the 
Greeks Tyrrmkni or Tyrseni, and by themselves Rasena. The 
origin of the Etruscans is uncertain : possibly they were of Pelasgian 
stock. See Dennis, Cities of Etruria. The government was a close 
aristocracy, and was strictly confined to the family of the Lucu- 
mones, who united in their own persons the ecclesiastical as well as 
the‘civil functions. The people appear to have been in a state of 
vassalage or serfdom. A meeting of the confederacy of the 12 states 
was held annually in the spring, at the temple of Voltumna, near 
Volsinii. The Etruscans were a highly civilised people, and from 
them the Romans borrowed many of their religious and political 
institutions. The 3 last kings of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, 
and they left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan power and 
greatness. The later history of the Etruscans is a struggle against 
the rising power of Rome, to which they became subject, after their 
decisive defeat by Cornelius Dolabella in B.c. 283. In 91 they received 
the Roman franchise. The numerous military colonies established 
in Etruria by Sulla and Augustus destroyed to a great extent the 
national character of the people, and the country thus became in 
course of time completely Romanised. 

Euhoea ( Negropont ), the largest island of the Aegaean Sea, 
about 90 miles in length, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, 
and the S. part of Thessaly, from which countries it is separated by 
the Euboean Sea, called the Euripus in its narrowest part. Through¬ 
out the length of the island runs a loftv range of mountains; but It 
contains many fertile plains. In Homer the inhabitants are called 
Abantcs. In the N. of Euboea dwelt the Histiaei ; below these were 
the Ellopii, and in the S. were the Dryopes. The centre of the 
island was inhabited chiefly by Ionians. It was in this part of 
Euboea that the Athenians planted the colonies of Chalcis and 
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Erbtria, which were the a most important cities in the island. 
After the Persian wars, Euboea became subject to the Athenians. 
Since Cumae, in Italy, was a colony from Chalcis, in Euboea, the 
adjective Euboicus is used by the poets in reference to the former city. 

Eucl!d£s. i. The celebrated mathematician, lived at 
Alexandria in the time of the first Ptolemy, B.c. 323-283, and was 
the founder of the Alexandrian mathematical school. It was his 
answer to Ptolemy, who asked if geometry could not be made easier, 
that there was “no royal road.” Of the numerous works attributed 
to Euclid, several are still extant of which by far the most noted is 
“ The Elements.”—2. Of Megara, one of the disciples of Socrates, 
quitted Athens on the death of Socrates (b.c. 399), and took refuge 
in Megara, where he founded a school, which distinguished itself 
chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics. 

EudEmus, a Greek philosopher; one of the most distin¬ 
guished of Aristotle’s pupils, and author of the (still extant) Eudemian 
Ethics. 

Eudoxus, of Cnidus, a celebrated astronomer and geometer, 
lived about b.c. 366. He studied at Athens and in Egypt, but prob¬ 
ably spent some of his time at his native place, where he had an 
observatory. He is said to have been the first who taught in Greece 
the motions of the planets. His works are lost. 

Euergktes, the “ Benefactor,” a title of honour conferred 
by the Greek states upon those from whom they had received benefits. 
It was assumed by many of the Greek kings in Egypt and elsewhere. 
(Ptolkmakus.] 

EuhEmErus, a Greek writer, who lived at the court of 
Cassander, in Macedonia, about b.c. 316, and the author of a work 
called the Sacred History, in which he attempted to show that all the 
ancient myths were genuine historical events. He represented the 
gods as originally men who had distinguished themselves either as 
warriors or benefactors of mankind, and who after their death 
received divine worship from the grateful people. The word “ Buhe- 
merism ” is derived from his name. 

Eulaeus, a river in Susiana, rising in Great Media, passing 
E. of Susa, and falling into the head of the Persian Gulf. Some of 
the ancient geographers make the Eulaeus fall into the Choaspes, 
and others identify the two rivers. 

Eumaeus, the faithful swineherd of Ulysses. (See the 
Odyssey of Homer.) 

EumEnEs. i Of Cardia, served as private secretary to 

Philip and Alexander; and on the death of the latter (b.c. 323), 
obtained the government of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. 
He was put to death, 316, by Antigonus. He was a great general 
and statesman, and had he been a native Macedonian would prob¬ 
ably have occupied a more important position among the successors 
of Alexander.— 2. King of Pbrgamus, reigned b.c. 197-159; and was 
the son and successor of Attalus I. He inherited from his predecessor 
the friendship and alliance of the Romans, which he took the utmost 
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pains to cultivate. Pergamus became under his rule a great and 
flourishing city, in which he founded that celebrated library which 
rose to be a rival even to that of Alexandria. 

Eumenides, also called ErTn^es, and by the Romans 

Furiab or Dirae, the Avenging Deities. The name F.rinyes is 
the more ancient one ; the form Eumenides, which signifies “ the 
well-meaning,” or “ soothed goddesses,” is a mere euphemism, 
because people dreaded to call these fearful goddesses by their real 
name. It was said to have been first given them after the acquittal 
of Orestes by the Areopagus, when the anger of the Erinyes had 
been soothed. They are represented as the daughters of Earth or of 
Night, and as fearful winged maidens, with serpents twined in their 
hair, and with blood dripping from their eyes. They dwelt in the 
depths of Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men. With later writers 
their number is usually 3, and their names are Tisiphonb, Alecto, 
and Mbgaera. They punished men both in this world and after 
death. The sacrifices offered to them consisted of black sheep and 
nephalia, i.e. a drink of honey mixed with water. The crimes 
which they chiefly punished were disobedience towards parents, 
violation of the respect due to old age, perjury, murder, violation of 
the laws of hospitality, and improper conduct towards suppliants. 
Into the mouth of the Erinyes Aeschylus has put words which are 
strikingly suggestive of the Hebrew Scriptures.—See Aeschylus, 
Eumenides, 207 sqq. Cf. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 148 sqq. 

Eumolpus (that is “ the good singer ”), in Greek myth the 
son of Poseidon and Chibne, the daughter of Boreas. As soon as 
he was born he was thrown into the sea by his mother, who was 
anxious to conceal her shame, but was preserved by his father 
Poseidon, who had him educated in Ethiopia by his daughter Benthe- 
sicyma. After dwelling for a time in Ethiopia, and afterwards at the 
court of the Thracian king Tegyrius, he came to Elcusis in Attica, 
where he formed a friendship with the Eleusinians. Subsequently he 
joined them in an expedition against Athens, but was slain by 
Erechtheus. Eumolpus was regarded as the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and as the first priest of Demeter and Dionysus. 
His family the Eumolpidae, continued till the latest times the 
hereditary priests of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Eunus, a Sicilian slave, the leader of the Sicilian slaves in 
the servile war (b.c. 134-132). 

EupatrTdae, the members of the Athenian nobility. 
Euphemus, son of Poseidon, and ancestor of Battus, 

founder of Cyrene. 

Euphorbus, son of Panthous, one of the bravest of the 
Trojans, slain by Menelaus, who dedicated his shield in the temple 
of Hera, near Mycenae. Pythagoras asserted that he had once been 
Euphorbus, and in proof of his assertion took down at first sight the 
shield from the temple of Hera. 

EuphoriOn, of Chalcis in Euboea, an eminent grammarian 
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end poet, was the librarian of Antiochus the Great, and flourished 
».C. 22i. All his works are lost. 

Euphranor, a distinguished statuary and painter, was a 

native of Corinth, but practised his art at Athens about B.c. 336. 

Euphrates, a great river of Asia, consists in its upper 
course, of 2 branches, both of which rise in the mountains of Armenia. 
The northern branch is the true Euphrates : the southern was called 
by the ancients the Arsanias. After their junction the river breaks 
through the main chain of the Taurus between Melitene and Samo- 
sata, and then flows through the plain of Babylonia, till it joins the 
Tigris about 9ixty miles above the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 

Euphr6s^n£, one of the Charites (xapires) or Graces 
Eup( 5 lis, one of the most celebrated Athenian poets of 

the old comedy, and a contemporary of Aristophanes, was born 
about b.c. 446, and died about 411. The common story that Alci- 
biades threw him into the sea out of revenge is not true. 

EurIpides, the distinguished tragic poet, was born at 

Salamis, b.c. 480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated the 
Persians off that island, whither his parents had fled from Athens 
on the invasion of Xerxes. In his youth he cultivated gymnastic 
pursuits, and won the prize at the Eleusinian and Thesan contests. 
But he soon abandoned these pursuits, and studied philosophy undei 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric under Prodicus. Me lived on intimate 
terms with Socrates, and traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras have 
been remarked in many passages of his plays. In 441 he gained 
for the first time the first prize, and he continued to exhibit plays 
until 408, the date of the Orestes. Soon after this he left Athens for 
the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where he. died in 406, at 
the age of 75. Euripides in his tragedies brought down the ancient 
heroes and heroines to the ordinary standard of men and women of 
his own times. He represented men, according to an oft quoted 
dictum, “ not as they ought to be, but as they are.” Hence the 
preference given to his plays by the practical Socrates. The most 
serious defects in his tragedies, as works of art, are the disconnec¬ 
tion of the choral odes from the subject of the play, and the too 
frequent introduction of rhetoric and of philosophy. His great ex¬ 
cellency is the tenderness and pathos with which some of his 
characters are invested.—Euripides was undoubtedly a rationalist; 
and his aim, in many of his plays, was to pour scorn on the popular 
religion of his time. See Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, and the 
Introduction to Prof. Murray’s translation of Select Plays of 
Euripides. 18 of his tragedies are extant, if we omit the Rhesus , 
which is probably spurious. The best complete translation of the 
poet is by Dr. Wav (in 3 vols.) ; but Prof. Murray’s renderings of 
separate plays are admirably done. {See Supplement .] 

EurIpus, any part of the sea where the ebb and flow of the 

tide were remarkably violent, is the name especially of the narrow 
strait which separates Euboea from Boeotia. At Chalcis there was a 
bridge over Euripus, uniting Euboea with the mainland. 

Eur6pa, daughter of the Phoenician king, Agenor (or, 
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according to the Iliad, daughter of Phoenix). Her beauty charmed 
Zeus, who assumed the form of a bull and mingled with the herd as 
Europa and her maidens were sporting on the sea-shore. Encouraged 
by the tameness of the animal, Europa ventured to mount his back ; 
whereupon the god rushed into the sea, and swam with her to Crete. 
Here she became by Zeus the mother of Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
Sarpedon. 

Eurus, the S.E. wind. 

Eurotas, the chief river in Laconia, on which Sparta stood 
EuRfBATfis, the herald of Ulysses, whom he followed to Troy. 

Eur^batus, an Ephesian, whom Croesus sent with a large 
Mim of money to the Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, went over to Cyrus, and betrayed the 
whole matter to him. In consequence of this treachery, his name 
passed into a proverb amongst the Greeks. 

EuryclEa, the nurse of Odysseus; she recognised him, 

though disguised as a beggar, on his return from Troy after 20 years 
wandering.—See Homer’s Odyssey. 

Eur^dTce. i. Wife of Orpheus. For details see Orpheus. 

—2. The name of several Illyrian and Macedonian princesses. The 
most celebrated was the wife of Philip Arrhidaeus, who succeeded 
Alexander the Great. She was put to death by Olympias, B.c. 317. 

Eur^lochus, a companion of Ulysses, was the only one that 

escaped from the house of Circe, when his friends were metamor¬ 
phosed into swine. 

Eur^m^don. t. Son of Thucles, an Athenian general in 
the Peloponnesian war.—2. A small river in Pamphylia, celebrated 
for the victory which Cimon gained over the Persians on its banks 
(b.c. 469). 

Eur^mus, father of the seer Telemus, who is hence called 
Kurymldes. 

Eur^n6me, daughter of Oceanus, and mother of Leucothoe. 
Eur^pon, otherwise called EurVtTon, grandson of Procles, 

was the third king of that house at Sparta, and thenceforward gave 
it the name of Eurypontidae. 

EuRtfPtLUS. 1. Son of Euaemon, and one of the bravest 
of the Greek heroes before Troy.—2. Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, 
king of Cos, killed by Hercules. 

Eurysthenes and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus, 

born before their father’s return to Peloponnesus and occupation of 
his allotment of Laconia. He died immediately after the birth of his 
children, and in accordance with the command of the oracle at Delphi 
both were made kings, but the precedence given to Eurysthenes and 
his descendants. From these 2 brothers the 2 royal families in Sparta 
were descended. 
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Eurystheus. [Hercules.] 

Eur-^tus, king of Oechalia, and father of Iole. For details 
see Hercules. 

Euterpe, one of the Muses. [Musae.] 

Eutr< 5 pIus, a Roman historian, contemporary of Constan¬ 
tine the Great, Julian, and Valens, and the author of a brief com¬ 
pendium of Roman history in 10 books, from the foundation of the 
city to the accession of Valens, a.d. 364, to whom it is inscribed. 
This work is extant, and is drawn up with care. The style is in 
keeping with the nature of the undertaking, being plain, precise, 
and simple. 

Evadne, daughter of Iphis, and wife of Capaneus. For 

details see Capaneus- 

EvXg^ras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, from about b.c. 410 
to 374. He was assisted by the Athenians in his wars against the 
Persians. 

Evander, son of Hermes, by an Arcadian nymph, 

called in Roman traditions Carmenta or Tiburtis. The Greek name 
Euandros is a translation of the Italian Faunus. About 60 years 
before the Trojan war, Evander is said to have led a colony from 
Pallantium, in Arcadia, into Italy, and there to have built a town, 
Pallantium, on the Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, which 
town was subsequently incorporated with Rome. Evander taught his 
neighbours milder laws and the arts of peace and of social life, and 
especially the art of writing. 

Evfisus. 1. {Fidhart), a river of Aetolia, rising in Mt. Oeta, 
and flowing into the sea, 120 stadia W. of Antirrhium. It derived 
its name from Evenus, the father of Marpessa, who was carried off 
by Idas, the son of Aphareus; and Evenus being unable to overtake 
the latter, threw himself into the river, which was henceforth called 
after him.—a. A river of Mysia, falling into the Sinus Elalticus near 
Pitane. » 

Evlus, an epithet of Bacchus, given him from the animating 
cry evoc , in the festivals of the god. 

FXbTi, one of the most ancient patrician gentes at Rome. 

Its most important members are :— 1. K. Fabius Vibulanus, 3 times 
consul, B.c. 484, 481, 479. In his third consulship he espoused the 
cause of the plebeians; but as his propositions were rejected by the 
patricians, he and his house resolved to quit Rome altogether, where 
they were regarded as apostates by their own order. Accordingly 
306 Fabii, all patricians, marched with the consul at their head 
through the Carmental Gate, and proceeded to the banks of the 
Cremera, where they erected a fortress. Here they took up their 
abode along with their families and clients, and for 2 years continued 
to devastate the territory of Veii. They were at length destroyed by 
the Veientes in 477, on the 18th of June, the day on which the 
Romans were subsequently conquered by the Gauls at the Allia. The 
whole gens perished with the exception of one individual, from 
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whom all the later Fabii were descended.— 2. Q. Fabius Maximus, 
named the Cunctator, from his caution in war. He was 5 times 
consul (b.c. 233-209). In 217, immediately after the defeat at Trasi- 
menus, Fabius was appointed dictator. From this period, so long 
as the war with Hannibal was merely defensive, Fabius became the 
leading man at Rome. On taking the field he laid down a simple 
and immutable plan of action. He avoided all direct encounter with 
the enemy ; moved his camp from highland to highland, where the 
Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could not follow him ; watched 
Hannibal’s movements with unrelaxing vigilance, and cut off his 
stragglers and foragers. His enclosure of Hannibal in one of the 
upland valleys between Cales and the Vulturnus, and the Cartha¬ 
ginian’s adroit escape by driving oxen with blazing faggots fixed to 
their horns, up the hill-sides, are well-known facts. But at Rome 
and in his own camp the caution of Fabius was misinterpreted ; and 
the people in consequence divided the command between him and 
M. Minucius Rufus, his master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by Hannibal, had not 
Fabius hastened to his rescue. In the closing years of the second Punic 
war Fabius appears to less advantage. The war had become aggres¬ 
sive under a new race of generals. Fabius disapproved of the new 
tactics; he dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and was his 
opponent in his scheme of invading Africa. He died in 203.—3. C. 
Fabius I’ictor, received the surname of Pictor, because he painted 
the walls of the temple of Salus, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus 
Bubulcus dedicated in 302. This is the earliest Roman painting of 
which we have any record.— 4. Q. Fabius Pictor, grandson of the 
last, the most ancient writer of Roman history in prose. He served 
in the Gallic war 225, and also in the second Punic war. His history, 
which was written in Greek, began with the arrival of Aeneas in 
Italy, and came down to his own time. 

FabrIcIus, the name of a Roman family the chief members 
of which were :—1. C. Fabricius, one of the most popular heroes in 
the Roman annals. He was consul b.c. 2R2, and two years after¬ 
wards was one of the Roman ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at Taren- 
tum to negotiate a ransom or exchange of prisoners. Pyrrhus used 
every effort to gain the favour of Fabricius ; but the sturdy Roman 
was proof against all his seductions, and rejected all his offers. In 
278 Fabricius was consul a second time, when he sent back to Pyrrhus 
the traitor who had offered to poison him. Negotiations were then 
opened, which resulted in the evacuation of Italy by Pyrrhus. He 
was censor in 275, and distinguished himself by the severity with 
which he repressed the growing taste for luxury. Ancient writers 
love to tell of the frugal way in which Fabricius and his contem¬ 
porary Curius Dentatus lived on their hereditary farms, and how they 
refused the rich presents which the Samnite ambassadors offered 
them.— 2. L. Fabricius, “curator viarum ” in b.c. 62, built a new 
bridge of stone, connecting the city with the island in the Tiber, and 
called after him pons Fabricius. (This is recorded by an inscription, 
still remaining on one of the arches : see Middleton, Remains of 
Ancient Rome, vol. ii., 367-8.) 

FXlErii or FXlErTum, a town in Etruria, situated on a 
height near Mt. Soracte, was originally a Pelasgic town, but was 
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afterwards one of the 12 Etruscan cities. Its inhabitants were called 
Fausci, and were regarded by many as of the same race as the 
Aequi, whence we find them often called Aequi Falisci. After a 
long struggle with Rome, the Faliscans yielded to Camillus, b.c. 394. 
The Faliscans revolted again at the close of the first Punic war (b.c. 
341), when the Romans destroyed their city. A new town was built 
on the plain. The white cows of Falerii were valued at Rome for 
sacrifices. 

FAlernus Agf.r, a district in the N. of Campania. It 
produced some of the finest wine in Italy. 

FAnum FortOnae (. Fano ), a town in Umbria at the mouth 
of the Metaurus, with a celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the 
town derived its name. 

Fasces, the Latin name for a bundle of rods enclosing an 
axe ; the symbol of authority carried by the lictors before one of the 
higher magistrates. (See Fig. 31.) 

Fates. [Moirae.] 

Faunus, in Latin myth ; one of the oldest of Italian deities. 

He was worshipped as the protecting deity of agriculture and of 
shepherds, and also as a giver of oracles. After the introduction of 
the worship of the Greek Pan into Italy, Faunus was identified with 
Pan, and represented, like the latter, with horns and goat’s feet. At 
a later time we find mention of Fauni in the plural. What Faunus 
was to the male sex, his wife Faula or Fauna was to the female. 
As the god manifested himself in various ways, the idea arose of a 
plurality of Fauns (Fauni), who are described as half men, half 
goats, and with horns. Faunus gradually came to be identified with 
the Arcadian Pan, and the Fauni with the Greek Satyrs. 

Fausta, CornElIa, daughter of the dictator Sulla, wife of 
Milo, and infamous for her adulteries. 

Faustina, i. Senior, wife of the emperor, Antoninus Pius, 

notorious for her licentiousness.— 2. Junior, daughter of the elder 
Faustina, and wife of the emperor M. Aurelius, also notorious for 
her profligacy. 

M. FAvOnTus, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, whose character 
and conduct he copied so servilely as to be nicknamed Cato’s ape. 

FebrOus, an ancient Italian divinity, to whom the month of 
February was sacred. 

FElIcItas, the personification of happiness, is frequently 

seen on Roman medals, in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury and a cornucopia. 

FElix, AntOnIus, procurator of Judaea, in the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero. He induced Drusilla, wife of the king of Emesa, 
to leave her husband ; and she was still living with him in a.d. 60’ 
when St. Paul preached before him “of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come.” 

Fenni, a savage people, reckoned by Tacitus among the 
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Germans. They probably dwelt in the further part of E. Prussia, 
and were the same as the modern Finns. 

FeretrIus, a surname of Jupiter, said to be derived from 
ferire, to strike ; for persons who took an oath called upon Jupiter 
to strike them if they swore falsely, as they struck the victim which 
they sacrificed. 

FerIae, “holidays” (dedicated to the worship of some 

deity). 

Feronia, an ancient Italian divinity, whose chief sanctuary 

was at Terracina, near mount Socrate. At her festival at this place 
a great fair was held, when the people used to offer her the first- 
fruits of their fields. 

FescennIum, a town in Etruria, and consequently of Pelasgic 
origin. From this town the Romans are said to have derived the 
Fescennine songs bandied about at harvest festivals; these were 
usually of a coarse and boisterous character. 

Festus, Sext. Pompeius, a Roman grammarian, in the 

4th century of our era, the author of a dictionary or glossary of Latin 
words and phrases, of which a considerable portion is extant. 

Festus, succeeded Felix as procurator of Judaea, in a.d. 62. 
It was he who bore testimony to the innocence of St. Paul, when he 
defended himself before him in the same year : Acts xxiv. xxv. 

FetiAles, a “collegium” of men (elected for life) whose 

duty it was “ to maintain the laws of international relationship.” 
The institution was universal in Italy. 

FIdenae, sometimes F'idena {Caste/ Giubileo ), an ancient 
town in the land of the Sabines, 5 miles N.E. of Rome, situated on 
a steep hill, between the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to have been 
conquered and colonised by Romulus; but it was probably colonised 
by the Etruscan Veii, with which city we find it in close alliance. 
It frequently revolted, and was frequently taken by the Romans. 
Its last revolt was in b.c. 438, and in the following year it was 
destroyed by the Romans, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

FIdes, the personification of honour and faithfulness; 
worshipped as a goddess at Rome. 

FIdIus, occurs in the expression Medius Fidius =* “ So help 
me the god of truth.” This Dtus Fidius (god of faith) was identified 
with a Sabine deity, Semo Sancus, and was later regarded as 
synonymous with Zeiu irlanos. The me- was a demonstr. particle, 
like the me- in mehcrcule, mecastor. 

FfctfLUS, P. NigidIus, a Roman senator, and Pythagorean 
philosopher , of high reputation, who flourished about b.c. 60. 

FimbrTa, C. FlavIus. i. A jurist and an orator, consul 
b.c. 104.— 2. Son of the preceding, and one of the most violent parti¬ 
sans of Marius and Cinna during the Civil war with Sulla. In b.c. 
86 he was sent into Asia as legate of Valerius Flaccus, whom he 
induced the soldiers to put to death. He then carried on war against 
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Mithridates; but in 84 he was attacked by Sulla, and being deserted 
by his troops, put an end to his life. 

Flaccus, Fulvius, the name of two distinguished families 
in the Fulvia and Valeria gentcs. Many of the members of both 
families held the highest offices in the state; but the best known 
are :— 1. M. Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of the Gracchi, consul b.c. 
135, and one of the triumvirs for carrying into execution the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus. He was slain, together with C. Gracchus, in 
1 a 1.—a. L. Valerius Flaccus, consul b.c. 100, with C. Marius, when 
he took an active part in putting down the insurrection of Satur- 
ninus. In 86 he was chosen consul in place of Marius, and was sent 
into Asia against Mithridates, but was put to death by his soliders at 
the instigation of Fimbria.— 3. L. Valerius, a native of Padua, 
who lived in the time of Vespasian, and wrote the Argonautica, an 
unfinished heroic poem, in 8 books, on the Argonautic expedition, 
which is extant. 

Flaccus, HSrAtTus. [Horatius.] 

Flam^nTnus, T. QuintTus, consul b.c. 198, had the conduct 
of the war against Philip of Macedon, whom he defeated at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, in Thessaly, in 197, and compelled to sue 
for peace. 

FlamInTus, C, consul for the first time b.c. 223, when he 
gained a victory over the Insubrian Gauls; and censor in 220, when 
he executed 2 great works, which bore his name, viz., the Circus 
Flaminius and the Via Flaminia. In his second consulship (217) he 
was defeated and slain by Hannibal, at the battle of the Trasimene 
lake. 

FlavKa Gens, celebrated as the house to which the emperor 
Vespasian belonged. During the later period of the Roman empire, 
the name Flavius descended from one emperor to another, Constan- 
tius, the father of Constantine the Great, being the first in the series. 

FlOra, the Roman goddess of flowers and spring, whose 
annual festival ( Floralia) was celebrated from the 28th of Ap^il till 
the 3rd of May, with extravagant merriment and lasciviousness. 

Flo rent! a {Firenze, Florence ), a town in Etruria, and sub¬ 
sequently a Roman colony, situated on the Arnus; but its greatness 
as a city dates from the middle ages. 

FlOrus, L. Annaeus, a Roman historian, lived under 
Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a summary of Roman history, which 
is extant, divided into 4 books, extending from the foundation of 
the city to the time of Augustus. 

Fonteius, M., propraetor in Narbonese Gaul, between b.c. 
76-73, accused in 69 of extortion in his province and defended by 
Cicero in an oration, part of which is extant. 

Form!ae, a very ancient town in Latium, on the Appia Via. 
Near this place were numerous villas of the Roman nobles : of these 
the best known is the Formianum of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of 
which he was killed. The hills of Formiae produced good wine. 
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Fornax, a Roman goddess, who presided over baking the 
corn in the oven ( fornax ), and who was worshipped at the festival of 
the Fornacalia. 

Fortuna, called (Tuch6) by the Greeks, the goddess 

of good luck, worshipped both in Greece and Italy. She was repre¬ 
sented with different attributes. With a rudder, she was conceived 
as the divinity guiding and conducting the affairs of the world; 
with a ball, she represented the varying unsteadiness of fortune; 
with Plutus, or the horn of Amalthea, she was the symbol of the 
plentiful gifts of fortune. She was more worshipped by the Romans 
than by the Greeks. The emperor Trajan founded a special temple 
in her honour. 

Fortunatae or -orum Insulas:, “the Islands of the 
Blessed.” The early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed the 
Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes passed without dying, at 
the extremity of the earth, near the river Oceanus. [Elysium.j In 
poems later than Homer, an island is spoken of as their abode ; and 
though its position was of course indefinite, the poets, and the geo¬ 
graphers who followed them, placed it beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
Hence when certain islands were discovered in the Ocean, off the 
W. coast of Africa, the name of Fortunatae Insulae were applied to 
them. They are now called the Canary and Madeira islands. 

FSrum, an open space of ground, in which the public met 
for the transaction of public business, and for the sale and purchase 
Df provisions. The number of fora increased at Rome with the 
growth of the city. They were level pieces of ground of an oblong 
form, and were surrounded by buildings, both private and public. 
The principal fora at Rome were : — i. Forum Romanum, also called 
simply the Forum, and at a later time distinguished by the epithets 
vetus or magnum. It lay between the Capiloline and Palatine Hills, 
and ran lengthwise from the foot of the Capitol or the arch of Septi- 
mius Severus in the direction of the arch of Titus ; but it did not 
extend quite so far as to the latter. The forum, in its widest sense, 
included the forum properly so called, and the Comitium. The 
Comitium occupied the narrow or upper end of the forum, and was 
the place where the patricians met in their comitia curiata : the 
forum, in its narrower sense, was originally only a market-place, 
and was not used for any political purpose. At a later time, the 
forum in its narrower sense was the place of meeting for the plebeians 
in their comitia tributa, and was separated from the comitium by 
the Rostra or platform, from which the orators addressed the people. 
In the time of Tarquin the forum was surrounded by a range of 
shops, probably of a mean character, but they gradually underwent 
a change, and were eventually occupied by bankers and money¬ 
changers. As Rome grew in greatness, the forum was adorned with 
statues of celebrated men, with temples and basilicae, and with other 
public buildings.—See Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome, chap, i., 
and the exhaustive account in Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 
vol. i., pp. 231-352. — 2. Forum Julium or Forum Caesaris, built 
near the old forum by Julius Caesar, because the latter was found too 
small for the transaction of public business. —3. Forum Augusti, 
built by Augustus, behind the Forum Julium. —4. Forum Nkrvae, 
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was a small forum lying between the Temple of Peace and the fora 
of Julius Caesar and Augustus. It was built by Nerva.—5. Fokc/m 
Trajani, built by the emperor Trajan, between the forum of Augustus 
and the Campus Martius.— Cf. Middleton, op. cit., vol. ii., pp. 24 sqq. 

Forum, the name of several towns originally simply mar¬ 
kets or places for the administration of justice. 1. Appii, in Latium, 
on the Appia Via, in the midst of the Pomptine marshes, 43 miles 
S.E. of Rome, founded by the censor Appius Claudius when he made 
the Appia Via. Here the Christians from Rome met the Apostle 
Paul.—2. Julii or Julium ( Frejus ), a Roman colony founded by 
Julius Caesar, b.c. 44, in Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast ; the 
birthplace of Agricola.—3. Julium. See Illiturgis. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal. 1. Cluilia or Cluiliae, a trench 

about 5 miles from Rome, said to have been the ditch with which 
the Alban king Cluilius protected his camp, when he marched against 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius.— 2. Dkusianae or Drusinaf., 
a canal which Drusus caused his soldiers to dig in B.c. 11, uniting 
the Rhine with the Yssel.—3. Mariana or Marianae, a canal dug 
by command of Marius during his war with the Cimbri, in order 
to connect the Rhone with the Mediterranean.— 4. Xerxis. See 
Athos. 

Franci, i. e. “ the Free men,” a confederacy of German 
tribes. After carrying on frequent wars with the Romans, they at 
length settled permanently in Gaul, of which they became the rulers 
under their king Clovis, a.d. 496. 

Frentani, a Samnite people dwelling on the coast of the 
Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the N. (and subsequently almost 
as far N. as from the Aternus) to the river Frento on the S., from 
which they derived their name. They submitted to the Romans in 
».c. 304. 

FrIsTi, a people in Germany, inhabiting the coast from the 
E. mouth of the Rhine to the Amisia ( Ems ), and bounded on the S. 
by the Bructeri. In the 5th century they joined the Saxons and*Angli 
in their invasion of Britain. 

FRONTfNus, Sex. JOlIus, governor of Britain (a.d. 75-78), 
where he distinguished himself by the conquest of the Silures ( q.v .). 
He was the author of two treatises that are still extant—one on the 
art of war, and another on the Roman aqueducts. 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, a celebrated Roman rhetorician, 

born about a.d. iio. Lived mainly in Rome. Date of death uncertain. 
Mommsen says a.d. 180. Had an immense reputation in antiquity. 
Parts of his correspondence discovered in 1815 ; results disappointing. 
—His letters are translated in the Loeb series. 

FOcInus Lacus (Lago di Celano or Capistrano ), a large 

lake in the centre of Italy and in the country of the Marsi, about 
30 miles in circumference, into which all the mountain streams of 
the Apennines flow. As the waters of this lake frequently inundated 
the surrounding country, the emperor Claudius constructed an emis- 
sarium or artificial channel for carrying off the waters of the lake 
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into the river Liris. This emissarium *is nearly perfect: it is almost 
3 miles in length.—For an account of the famous sea fight on this 
lake, read the 49th chap, of Merivale’s History of the Romans. 

Fulvja. 1. The mistress of Q. Curius, one of Catiline’s 

conspirators, who divulged the plot to Cicero.— -2. A daughter of M. 
Fulvius Bambalio of Tusculum, and successively the wife of P. 
Clodius, C. Scribonius Curio, and M. Antony ; died b.c. 40. 

Furies. [Eumenides.] 

GabTi, a town in Latium, a colony from Alba Longa; and 
the place, according to tradition, where Romulus was brought up. 
It was taken by Tarquinius Superbus by stratagem, and was in ruins 
in the time of Augustus. The cinctus Gabitius, a peculiar mode of 
wearing the toga at Rome, appears to have been derived from this 
town. In its neighbourhood are the stone quarries, from which a 
part of Rome was built. 

GabinIus, A., tribune of the plebs b.c. 66 , when he carried 

a law conferring upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates, and consul in 58, when he took part in the banishment of Cicero. 
In the civil war he fought for Caesar. Died B.C. 48. 

Gades (Cadiz), a very ancient town in Hispania Baetica, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their com¬ 
merce in the W. of Europe. Its inhabitants received the Roman 
franchise from Julius Caesar. 

Gaea, or Ge, called Tellus by the Romans, the personifica¬ 
tion of the earth, is described as the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus (Heaven), and Pontus (Sea). By 
Uranus she became the mother of the Titans, who were hated by 
their father. Ge therefore concealed them in the bosom of the earth ; 
and she made a large iron sickle, with which Cronos mutilated 
Uranus. Ge (or Tellus) was regarded by both Greeks and Romans 
as one of the gods of the nether world, and hence is frequently 
mentioned where they are invoked. 

GaetulTa, the interior of N. Africa. 

GaJus, a celebrated Roman jurist, who wrote under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. One of his chief works was an 
elementary treatise on Roman law, entitled Institutiones, in 4 books, 
which was the ordinary text book used by those who were commenc¬ 
ing the study of the Roman law, until the compilation of the In¬ 
stitutiones of Justinian. It was lost for centuries, until discovered 
by Niebuhr in 1816 at Verona.—Best edition, Poste’s (Oxford Press). 
Galatea, a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. [Acis.] 

GAlXtJa, a country of Asia Minor, composed of parts of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia. It derived its name from its inhabitants, 
who were Gauls that had invaded and settled in Asia Minor at various 
periods during the 3rd century b.c. They speedily overran all Asia 
Minor within the Taurus, and exacted tribute from its various 
princes; but Attalus I. gained a complete victory over them (b.c. 
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330), and compelled them to settle down within the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on account of the mixture 
of Greeks with the Celtic inhabitants, which speedily took place, 
Graeco-Galatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia adopted to 
a great extent Greek habits and manners and religious observances, 
but preserved their own language. They retained also their political 
divisions and forms of government. From the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Galatians we learrn that the Christian churches in Galatia con¬ 
sisted, in great part, of Jewish converts.—See Ramsay, The Church in 
the Roman Empire. 

Galba, the name of a distinguished family in the 
Sulplcia gens. 1. P. Sulpicius Galba, twice consul, b.c. 211 and 
300, and in both consulships carried on war against Philip, king of 
Macedonia.— 2. Ser. Sulpicius Galba, praised by Cicero on account 
of his oratory, praetor 151, when he treacherously murdered a large 
number of Lusitanians, and consul 144.— 3. Ser. Sulpicius, Roman 
emperor, June a.d. 68 to January a.d. 69, was born b.c. 3. After his 
consulship he had the government of Gaul. a.d. 39, where he carried 
on a successful war against the Germans, and restored discipline 
among the troops. Nero gave him, in a.d. 61, the government of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, where he remained for 8 years. When Nero 
was murdered Galba proceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledged 
as emperor. Rut his severity and avarice soon made him unpopular 
with the soldiers, by whom he was murdered, at the instigation of 
Otho. 

GalSnus, ClaudTus, commonly called Galen, next to 
Hippocrates the most celebrated of ancient physicians, born at Perga- 
inum, A.n. 130. He was carefully educated by his father Nicon, who, 
in consequence of a dream, chose for him the profession of medicine. 
This subject he first studied at Pergamum, afterwards at Smyrna, 
Corinth, and Alexandria. He practised in his native city, and at 
Rome, where he attended the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 
He died about a.d. 200, at the age of 70, in the reign of Septirnius 
Severus. He wrote a great number of works on medical and p^hilo- 
sophlcal subjects. His treatise on the Natural Faculties has ’been 
translated by Brock in the Loeb series. 

GXlEsus, a river in the S. of Italy, flowing into the gulf ot 
Tarentum through the meadows where the sheep grazed whose wool 
was so celebrated in antiquity. 

Gal£us, that is, “the lizard,” son of Apollo and Themisto, 
from whom the Galeotae, a family of Sicilian soothsayers, derived 
their origin. The principal seat of the Galeotae was the town of 
Hybla, which was hence called GaleOtis or Galeatis. 

GaunthIas or Galanthis, daughter of Proetus of Thebes, 
and a friend of Alcmene. When Alcmene was on the point of giving 
birth to Hercules, and the Moerae and llithyiae, at the request of 
Hera, were endeavouring to delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly 
rushed in with the false report that Alcmene had given birth to a 
son. The hostile goddesses were so surprised at this information 
that they dropped their arms. Thus the charm was broken, and 
Alcmene was enabled to give birth to Hercules. The deluded god- 
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desses avenged the deception practised upon them by metamorphosing 
Galinthias into a weasel (Aa-y^). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Hercules afterwards erected a 
sanctuary to her. 

Gallaec!a (modern Galicia ), the country of the Gallaeci 
or Callaeci, in the N. of Spain. Its inhabitants were some of the 
most uncivilised in Spain. They were defeated with great slaughter 
by D. Brutus, consul b.c. 138, who obtained in consequence the sur¬ 
name of Gallaecus. 

(iALlTa, in its widest acceptation, indicated all the land 
inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, but, in its narrower sense, was 
applied to two countries:—1. Gallia Transalpina, to distinguish it 
from Gallia Cisalpina, or the N. of Italy. In the time of Augustus 
it was bounded on the S. by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean ; on 
the E. by the river Varus and the Alps, which separated it from 
Italy, and by the river Rhine, which separated it from Germany ; on 
the N. by the German Ocean and the English Channel; and on the 
W. by the Atlantic : thus including not only the whole of France and 
Belgium, but a part of Holland, a great part of Switzerland, and all 
the provinces of Germany W. of the Rhine. The Greeks, at a very 
early period, became acquainted with the S. coast of Gaul, where they 
founded, in b.c. 600, the important town of Massilia. The Romans 
commenced the conquest of Gaul b.c. 125, and a few years afterwards 
made the south-eastern part of the country a Roman province. In 
Caesar's Commentaries the Roman province is called simply Pro - 
vincia, in contradistinction to the rest of the country ; hence comes 
the modern name of Provence. The rest of the country was subdued 
by Caesar after a struggle of several years (58-50). At this time 
Gaul was divided into 3 parts, Aquitania, Celtica, and lielgica, 
according to the 3 different races by which it was inhabited. The 
Aquitani dwelt in the S.W., between the Pyrenees and the Garumna; 
the Celtae, or Galli proper, in the centre and \V., between the Garum¬ 
na and the Sequana and the Matrona ; and the Belgae in the N.E., 
between the two last mentioned rivers and the Rhine. Of the many 
tribes inhabiting Gallia Celtica none were more powerful than the 
Aedui, the Sequani, and the Helvetii. Augustus divided Gaul into 
4 provinces. (1) Gallia Narbonensis, the same as the old Provincia. 
(a) G. Aquitanica, which extended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. 
(3) G. Lugdunensis, the country between the Liger, the Sequana, and 
the Arar, so called from the colony of Lugdunum (Lyons), founded 
by Munatius Plancus. (4) G. lielgica, the country between the 
Sequana, the Arar, and the Rhine. Shortly afterwards the portion 
of Belgica bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by German tribes, 
was subdivided into 2 new provinces, called Germania Prima and 
Secunda, or Germania Superior and Inferior. The Latin language 
became the language of the inhabitants, and Roman civilisation took 
deep root in all parts of the country. The rhetoricians and poets 
of Gaul occupy a distinguished place in the later history of Roman 
literature. On the dissolution of the Roman empire, Gaul, like the 
other Roman provinces, was overrun by barbarians, and the greater 
part of it finally became subject to the Franci or Franks, under their 
king Clovis, about a.d. 496.—2. Gallia Cisalpina, also called G. 
Citbrior, a Roman province ih the N. of Italy. It was divided by 
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the Po into Gallia Transpadana, also called Italia Transpadana, in' 
the N., and Gallia Cispadana in the S. It was originally inhabited 
by Ligurians, Umbrians, Etruscans, and other races; but its fertility 
attracted the Gauls, who at different periods crossed the Alps, and 
settled in the country, after expelling the original inhabitants. After 
the ist Punic war the Romans conquered the whole country, and 
formed it into a Roman province. The inhabitants, however, did 
not bear the yoke patiently, and it was not till after the final defeat 
of the Boii in 191 that the country became submissive to the Romans. 

GalUenus, Roman emperor a.d. 260-268, succeeded his 

father Valerian, when the latter was taken prisoner by the Persians 
in 260. Gallienus was indolent, profligate, and indifferent to the 
public welfare ; and his reign was one of the most ignoble and dis¬ 
astrous in the history of Rome. Numerous usurpers sprung up in 
different parts of the empire, who are commonly distinguished as 
The Thirty Tyrants. Gallienus was slain by his own soldiers in 
a68, while besieging Milan. 

Gallus, C. CornelTus, a Roman poet, went to Italy at 

an early age, and rose to distinction under Julius Caesar and Augus¬ 
tus. He was appointed by the latter the first prefect of the province 
of Egypt; but having incurred the displeasure of Augustus, while he 
was in Egypt, the senate sent him into exile ; whereupon he put an 
end to his life, h.c. 26. Gallus lived on intimate terms wilh Asinius 
Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the latter assigned to him the 
first place among the Roman elegiac poets. All his productions have 
perished. 

Gallus, TrEiionIanus, Roman emperor, a.d. 251-254, and 
the successor of Decius, purchased a peace with the Goths on very 
dishonourable terms, and was afterwards put to death by his own 
soldiers. 

Gallus, a river in Galatia. 

GAn^mEdEs, son of Tros and Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus 
and Assaracus, was the most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried 
off by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus, and live among the 
immortal gods. This is the Homeric account; but other traditions 
give different details. He is called son either of Laomedon, or of Ilus, 
or of Erichthonius, or of Assaracus. Later writers state that Zeus 
himself carried him off, in the form of an eagle, or by means of his 
eagle. There is, further, no agreement as to the place where the 
event occurred ; though later writers usually represent him as carried 
off from Mount Ida. Zeus compensated the father for his loss by a 
pair of divine horses. Astronomers placed Ganymedcs among the 
stars under the name of “ Aquarius.” 

GArXmantes, the S.-most people known to the ancients in 

N. Africa, dwelt far S. of the Great Syrtis in the region called 
Phazania (Ffztan). where they had a capital city, GflrAmfl. They 
are mentioned by Herodotus as a weak, unwarlike people. 

Garganus Mons (Monte Gargano), a high and exposed 
promontory in Apulia. 
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Gargettus, a demus (or “ parish ”) in Attica ; the birthplace 
of the philosopher Epicurus. 

GaugXmEla, a village in Assyria, the scene of the last battle 

between Alexander and Darius, b.c. 331, commonly called the battle 
of Arbela. 

Gaurus Mons, Gauranus or -ni, M., a volcanic range of 
mountains in Campania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Puteoli, producing good wine, and memorable for the 
defeat of the Samnites by M. Valerius Corvus, b.c. 343. 

Gaza, one of the 5 cities of the Philistines; taken by Alex¬ 
ander the Great after an obstinate defence of several months. 

GedrOsIa, the furthest province of the Persian empire on 
the S.E., and one of the subdivisions of Ariana, bounded on the W. 
by Carmania, on the N. by Drangiana and Arachosia, on the E. by 
India, or, as the country about the lower course of the Indus was 
called, Indo-Scythia, and on the S. by the Mare Erythraeum, or Indian 
Ocean. It is known in history chiefly through the distress suffered 
for want of water, in passing through it, by the army of Alexander. 

G£la, a city on the S. coast of Sicily. It obtained great 

power and wealth; and, in 582, it founded Agrigentum. Gelon 
transported half of its inhabitants to Syracuse ; the place gradually 
fell into decay, and in the time of Augustus was not inhabited. The 
poet Aeschylus died here. 

GellIus, Aulus, a Latin grammarian, who lived about a.d. 

117-180. He wrote a work, still extant, containing numerous valu¬ 
able extracts from Greek and Roman writers, which he called Nodes 
Atticae, because it was composed near Athens, during the long 
nights of winter. 

GfeLON, tyrant of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse, became 
master of his native city, b.c. 491. In 485 he obtained the supreme 
power in Syracuse, and henceforth endeavoured, in every possible 
way, to enlarge and enrich it. In 480 he gained a brilliant victory 
at Himera over the Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily with an 
immense army on the very same day as that of Salamis. He died 
in 478, after reigning 7 years at Syracuse. He is represented as a 
man of singular leniency and moderation, and as seeking in every 
way to promote the welfare of his subjects. 

G£m<3nTae (scalae) or Gemonii (gradus), a flight of steps cut 
out of the Aventine, down which the bodies of criminals strangled 
in the prison were dragged, and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. 

GfeNABUM or C£nabum {Orleans), a town in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, on the N. bank of the Ligeris, the chief town of the Car- 
nutes, subsequently called Civitas Aurelianorum, or Aurelianensis 
Urbs, whence its modern name. 

G£n£va or G£nava {Geneva), the last town of the Allo- 
broges, on the frontiers of the Helvetii, situated on the S. bank of 
the Rhone, at the spot where the river flowed out of the Lacus 
Lemannus. There was a bridge here over the Rhone. 

I 495 
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G£n!trix, that is, “ the mother,” used by Ovid, as a sur¬ 
name of Cybele, in the place of mater, or magna mater; but it is 
better known as a surname of Venus, to whom Caesar dedicated a 
temple at Rome, as the mother of the Julia Gens. 

GfeNtus, a protecting spirit, analogous to the guardian angels 
invoked by the Church of Rome. The belief in such spirits existed 
both in Greece and at Rome. The Greeks called them Daemons 
(Salpovts) ; and the poets represented them as dwelling on earth, 
unseen by mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, and as the guardians 
of men and of justice. The Greek philosophers took up this idea, 
and taught that daemons were assigned to men at the moment of 
their birth, that they accompanied men through life, and after death 
Conducted their souls to Hades. According to the opinion of the 
Romans, every human being at his birth obtained a genius, whom 
he worshipped as sanctus et sanctissimus deus, especially on his birth¬ 
day, with libations of wine, incense, and garlands of flowers. The 
bridal bed was sacred to the genius, on account of his connection 
with generation, and the bed itself was called lectus genialis. On 
other merry occasions, also, sacrifices were offered to the genius, 
and to indulge in merriment was not unfrequently expressed by gento 
indulgere, genium curare or placate. Every place had also its genius. 
Under the empire the “genius” of Augustus was publicly wor¬ 
shipped. The genii are usually represented in works of art as 
winged beings. The genius of a place appears in the form of a 
serpent eating fruit placed before him. 

GensSric, king of the Vandals, and the most terrible of all 
the barbarian invaders of the empire. In A.D. 429 he crossed over 
from Spain, and made himself master of the whole of N. Africa. 
In 455 he took Rome and plundered it for 14 days. He died in 477, 
at a great age. He was an Arian, and persecuted his Catholic 
subjects.—See Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

GentJus, king of the Illyrians, conquered by the Romans, 

b.c. 168. ( 

GenOa ( Genoa ), an important commercial town in Liguria, 
situated at the extremity of the Ligurian gulf ( Gulf of Genoa), and 
subsequently a Roman municipium. 

G£rEnTa, an ancient town in Messenia, the birthplace of 

Nestor, who is hence called Gerenian. 

GermanTa, a country bounded by the Rhine on the W., 
by the Vistula and the Carpathian mountains on the E., by the 
Danube on the S., and by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the 
N. It thus included much more than modern Germany on the N. 
and E., but much less in the W. and S. The N. and N.E. of Gallia 
Belgica were likewise called Germania Prima and Secunda under 
the Roman emperors [Gallia] ; and it was in contradistinction to 
these provinces that Germania proper was also called Germania 
Magna or G. Transrhenana or G. Barbara. The inhabitants 
were called Germani by the Romans. Tacitus says that Germani 
was the name of the Tungri, who were the first German people 
that crossed the Rhine; and as these were the first German 
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tribes with which the Romans came into contact, they extended the 
name to the whole nation. The Germans were a branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic race, who, along with the Celts, migrated into Europe 
from the Caucasus and the countries around the Black and Caspian 
Seas, at a period long anterior to historical records. They are 
described as a people of high stature and of great bodily strength, 
with fair complexions, blue eyes, and yellow or red hair. Many of 
their tribes were nomad, and every year changed their place of 
abode. The men found their chief delight in the perils and excite¬ 
ment of war. The women were held in high honour. Their chastity 
was without reproach. Both sexes were equally distinguished for 
their unconquerable love of liberty. In each tribe we find the people 
divided into 4 classes : the nobles; the freemen ; the freedmen or 
vassals; and the slaves. A king or chief was elected from among 
the nobles—his authority was very limited, and in case of war break¬ 
ing out was often resigned to the warrior that was chosen as leader. 
The Germani first appear in history in the campaigns of the Cimbrl 
and Teutones (b.c. 113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly a 
Germanic people. Campaigns against the Germans were carried on 
by Julius Caesar, 58-53; by Drusus, 12-9; by Varus most unsuc¬ 
cessfully, a.d. 9; and by Germanicus, who was gaining continued 
victories when recalled by Tiberius, a.d. 16. No further attempts 
were made by the Romans to conquer Germany. They had rather 
to defend their own empire from the invasions of the various German 
tribes, especially against the 2 powerful confederacies of the Alemanni 
and Franks ; and in the 4th and 5th centuries the Germans obtained 
possession of some of the fairest provinces of the empire. 

Germanicus Caesar, son of Nero Claudius Drusus and 

Antonia, daughter of the triumvir Antony, was born b.c. 15. He 
was adopted by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Augustus, and 
was raised at an early age to the honours of the state. He assisted 
Tiberius in his war against the Pannonians and Dalmatians (a.d. 
7-10), and Germans (11, 12). He had the command of the legion* 
in Germany, when the alarming mutiny broke out among the soldier* 
in Germany and Ulyricum, upon the death of Augustus (14). After 
restoring order among the troops, he devoted himself to the conquest 
of Germany, and carried on the war with such vigour and success, 
that he needed only another year to reduce completely the whole- 
country between the Rhine and the Kibe. But the jealousy of Tiberius 
saved Germany. He recalled Germanicus to Rome (17), and gave 
him the command of all the eastern provinces; but at the same time 
he placed Cn. Piso over Syria, with secret instructions to check and 
thwart Germanicus. Germanicus died in Syria in 19, and it was 
believed both by himself and by others that he had been poisoned by 
Piso. He was deeply lamented by the Roman people ; and Tiberius 
was obliged to sacrifice Piso to the public indignation. By Agrippina 
he had 9 children, of whom the most notorious were the emperor 
Caligula, and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. Germanicus was an 
author of some repute. He wrote several poetical works, most of 
which are lost. 

Gerousia (= council of the old men), the supreme legis¬ 
lative body in Sparta. Later in history, the Ephors absorbed much 
of the power of the “ Gerontes. ” 
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Gerra, one of the chief cities of Arabia, and a great 
emporium for the trade of Arabia and India, stood on the N.E. coast 
of Arabia Felix. The inhabitants, called Gerraei, were said to have 
been originally Chaldeans, who were driven out of Babylon. 

Ger^on, or GfiRtf^NES, a monster with 3 heads, or according 
to others, with 3 bodies united together, was a mythical king in 
Spain, and possessed magnificent oxen, which Hercules carried away. 

G£ta SEPTfMfus, brother of Caracalla, by whom he was 

assassinated, a.d. 212. [Caracalla.] 

G£tae, a Thracian people, called Daci by the Romans. 
Herodotus and Thucydi'des place them S. of the Ister ( Danube) near 
its mouths; but in the time of Alexander the Great they dwelt beyond 
this river and N. of the Triballi. 

GIgantes, the giants, sprang from the blood that fell from 
Uranus upon the earth, so that Ge (the earth) was their mother. 
They are represented as beings of a monstrous size, with fearful 
countenances and the tails of dragons. They made an attack upon 
heaven, being armed with huge rocks and trunks of trees; but the 
gods with the assistance of Hercules destroyed them all, and buried 
many of them under Aetna and other volcanoes. It is worthy of 
remark, that most writers place the giants in volcanic districts; and 
it is probable that the story of their contest with the gods took its 
origin from volcanic convulsions. 

GlabrIo, AcKlTus. i. Consul, b.c. 191, when he defeated 

Antiochus at Thermopylae.—2. Praetor urbanus in 70, when he presided 
at the impeachment of Verres, and consul in 67, and subsequently 
the successor of L. Lucullus in the command of the war against 
Mithridates, in which however he was superseded by Cn. Pompey. 

Glauc£. i. One of the Nereides, the name Glauce being 
only a personification of the colour of the sea.—2. Daughter of Creon 
of Corinth, also called Creusa. [Creon.] (See Fig. 38.) 

Glaucus. i. Son of Sisyphus and father of Bellerophontes, 
torn to pieces by his own mares, because he had despised the power 
of Aphrodite.—2. Son of Hippolochus, and grandson of Bellero- 
phontes, who was commander of the Lycians in the Trojan war. 
He was connected with Diomedes by ties of hospitality ; and when 
they recognised one another in the battle (see the famous passage in 
the Iliad), they abstained from fighting, and exchanged arms. 
Glaucus was slain by Ajax.—3. One of the sons of the Cretan king 
Minos by Pasiphae. When a boy, he fell into a cask full of honey, 
and was smothered. He was discovered by a soothsayer, who was 
pointed out by Apollo for this purpose. Minos then required him to 
restore his son to life. Being unable to do this he was buried with 
Glaucus, when a serpent revealed a herb which restored the dead 
body to life.—4. Of Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who became 
a sea-god by eating a part of the divine herb which Cronos had 
sown. It was believed that Glaucus visited every year all the coasts 
and islands of Greece, accompanied by marine monsters, and gave 
his prophecies. Fishermen and sailors paid particular reverence to 
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him, and watched his oracles, which were believed to be very trust¬ 
worthy. 

GLtfcicRA, “the sweet one,” a favourite name of courtesans. 

Glycon, an Athenian artist, flor. 1st cent. b.c. ; sculptor 
of the “ Farnese Hercules ” statue (now at Naples). 

Gomphi, a town in Hestiaeotis in Thessaly, a strong fortress 
on the confines of Epirus, commanding the chief pass between Thessaly 
and Epirus. 

Gordianus, M. AntonRjs, the name of 3 Roman em¬ 
perors, father, son, and grandson. The father was a man distin¬ 
guished by intellectual and moral excellence, and had governed Africa 
for many years, when he was proclaimed emperor at the age of 80. 
He associated his son with him in the empire, but reigned only two 
months. His son was slain in battle, and he thereupon put an end 
to his own life, a.d. 238. His grandson was proclaimed emperor by 
the soldiers in Rome, a.d. 238, after the murder of Balbinus and 
Pupienus, although he was not more than 12 years old. He reigned 
6 years, from 238 to 244, when he was assassinated by Misitheus in 
Mesopotamia. 

GordIum, the ancient capital of Phrygia, situated on the 
Sangarius, the royal residence of the kings of the dynasty of Gordius, 
and the scene of Alexander’s celebrated exploit of “ cutting the 
Gordian knot.” 

GordKus, an ancient king of Phrygia, and father of Midas, 
was originally a poor peasant. Internal disturbances having broken 
out in Phrygia, an oracle informed the inhabitants that a waggon 
would bring them a king, who would put an end to their troubles. 
Shortly afterwards Gordius suddenly appeared riding in his waggon 
in the assembly of the people, who at once acknowledged him as 
king. Gordius, out of gratitude, dedicated his chariot to Zeus, in the 
acropolis of Gordium. The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot 
of bark ; and an oracle declared that whosoever should untie the knot 
should reign over all Asia. Alexander, on his arrival at Gordium, 
cut the knot with his sword, and applied the oracle to himself. 

Gorge, daughter of Oeneus and sister of Deianira, both of 
whom retained their original forms when their other sisters were 
metamorphosed by Artemis into birds. 

Gorgias, of Leontini, in Sicily, a celebrated rhetorician and 

sophist, born about b.c. 480, and lived upwards of 100 years. In 
b.c. 427 he was sent by his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Athens, 
for the purpose of soliciting its protection against Syracuse. A 
dialogue of Plato bears his name. Gorgias wrote several works, 
which are lost, with the possible exception of two declamations. 

Gorg6nes, thename of 3 frightful maidens, Stheno.Euryale, 
and Medusa, daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, whence they are some¬ 
times called Phorcydes. Later traditions placed them in Libya. 
Instead of hair their heads were covered with hissing serpents; and 
they had wings, brazen claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa, who 
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alone of the sisters was mortal was, according to some legends, at 
first a beautiful maiden, but her hair was changed into serpents by 
Athena, in consequence of her having become by Poseidon the mother 
of Chrysaor and Pegasus, in one of Athena’s temples. Her head 
now became so fearful that every one who looked at it was changed 
into stone. Hence the great difficulty which Perseus had in killing 
her. Athena afterwards placed the head in the centre of her shield or 
breastplate. 

Gorton, Gort?na, one of the most ancient cities in Crete. 
The “ Law of Gortyn "—an inscription dating from about B.c. 400— 
was discovered in 1884. This code throws much interesting light on 
legal and social matters. 

G6 thi, G 6 th< 5 nes, Gutt< 5 nes, a powerful German people, 

who originally dwelt on the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth 
of the Vistula, but afterwards migrated S. At the beginning of the 
3rd century they appear on the coasts of the Black Sea, and in a.d. 
27a the emperor Aurclian surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. 
About this time we find them separated into a great divisions, the 
Ostrogoths or E. Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. The 
Ostrogoths settled in Moesia and Pannonia, while the Visigoths 
remained N. of the Danube. The Visigoths under their king Alaric 
invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome (410). A few years 
afterwards they settled permanently in the S.W. of Gaul, and 
established a kingdom of which Tolosa was the capital. From 
thence they invaded Spain, where they also founded a kingdom, which 
lasted for more than 2 centuries, till it was overthrown by the Arabs. 
The Ostrogoths meantime extended their dominions almost up to the 
gates of Constantinople; and under their king, Theodoric the Great, 
they obtained possession of the whole of Italy (493). The Ostrogoths 
embraced Christianity at an early period ; and it was for their use 
that Ulphilas translated the sacred Scriptures into Gothic, in the 
4th century. 

Gracchus, the name of a celebrated family of the Sempronia 
gens. —1. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, a distinguished general Hn the 
and Punic war. In b.c. 212 he fell in battle against Mago, at Camp! 
Veteres, in Lucania. His body was sent to Hannibal, who honoured 
it with a magnificent burial. —2. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, dis¬ 
tinguished as the father of the tribunes Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. 
For public services rendered when tribune of the plebs (187) to P. 
Scipio Africanus, he was rewarded with the hand of his youngest 
daughter, Cornelia. He was twice consul and once censor. He had 
12 children by Cornelia, all of whom died at an early age, except the 
a tribunes, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to P. Scipio 
Africanus the younger.— 3. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, elder son of 
No. 2, lost his father at an early age, and was educated, together 
with his brother Caius, by his illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made 
it the object of her life to render her sons worthy of their father and 
of her own ancestors. The distressed condition of the Roman people 
deeply excited the sympathies of Tiberius. He had observed with 
grief the deserted state of some parts of the country, and the im¬ 
mense domains by the wealthy, cultivated only by slaves; and he 
resolved to use every effort to remedy this state of things by 
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endeavouring to create an industrious middle class of agriculturists, 
and to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of the ruling party. 
With this view, when tribunte of the plebs, 133, he proposed a bill 
for the renewing and enforcing of the Licinian law, which enacted 
that no citizen should hold more than 500 jugera of the public land. 
He added a clause, permitting a father of 2 sons to hold 250 jugera 
for each; so that a father of 2 sons might hold in all 1000 jugera. 
To this measure the aristocracy offered the most vehement opposition ; 
nevertheless, through the vigour and energy of Tiberius, it was 
passed, and triumvirs were appointed for carrying it into execution. 
These were Tib. Gracchus; App. Claudius, his father-in-law; and 
his brother, C. Gracchus. About this time Attalus died, and on the 
proposition of Gracchus his property was divided among the poor, 
that they might purchase farming implements, &c. When the time 
came for the election of the tribunes for the following year, Tiberius 
again offered himself as a candidate ; but in the very midst of the 
election he was publicly assassinated by P. Scipio Nasica. He was 
probably about 35 years of age at the time of his death. Tib. was 
a sincere friend of the oppressed, and acted from worthy motives, 
whatever his political errors may have been. Much of the odium 
that has been thrown upon him and his brother -has arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the Roman agrarian laws.—4. C. Sempronius 
Gracchus, brother of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs, 123. 
His reforms were far more extensive than his brother’s, and such 
was his influence with the people that he carried all he proposed ; 
and the senate were deprived of some of their most important 
privileges. His first measure was the renewal of the agrarian law 
of his brother. He also enacted that the judices, who had hitherto 
been elected from the senate, should in future be chosen from the 
equites; and that in every year, before the consuls were elected, the 
senate should determine the 2 provinces which the consuls should 
have. Caius was elected tribune a second time, 122. The senate, 
finding it impossible to resist the measures of Caius, resolved to 
destroy his influence with the people. For this purpose they per¬ 
suaded M. Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues of Caius, to propose 
measures still more popular than those of Caius. The people allowed 
themselves to be duped by the treacherous agent of the senate, and 
the popularity of Caius gradually waned. He failed in obtaining 
the tribuneship for the following year (121); and when his year of 
office expired, his enemies began to repeal several of his enactments. 
Caius appeared in the forum to oppose these proceedings, upon which 
a riot ensued, and while his friends fought in his defence, he fled to 
the grove of the Furies, where he fell by the hands of his slave, 
whom he had commanded to put him to death. About 3000 of his 
friends were slain, and many were thrown into prison, and there 
strangled.—For 3. and 4. see Beasly’s monograph, The Gracchi, 
Marius and Sulla. 

GrXdIvus, a surname of Mars, who is hence called 
gradivtts pater and rex gradivus. Numa appointed 12 Salii as priests 
of this god. 

Graeae, that is, “ the three old women, ” were 3 in number. 

They had grey hair from their birth ; and had only one tooth and 
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one eye in common, which they borrowed from each other when they 
wanted them.—See Kingsley’s Heroes (The Story of Perseus). 

GeaecIa or Hellas, a country in Europe, the inhabitants 
of which were called Graeci or Hellenes. Among the Greeks Hellas 
did not signify any particular country, bounded by certain geogra¬ 
phical limits, but was used in general to signify the abode of the 
Hellenes, wherever they might happen to be settled. Thus the Greek 
colonies of Cyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, of Tarentum in 
Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, are said to be in Hellas. In the most 
ancient times Hellas was a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly. 
As the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, gradually spread over 
the surrounding country, their name was adopted by other tribes, till 
at length the whole of the N. of Greece from the Ceraunian and 
Cambunian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus was designated by 
the name of Hellas. Peloponnesus was generally spoken of, during 
the flourishing times of Greek independence, as distinct from Hellas 
proper; but subsequently Peloponnesus and the Greek islands were 
also included under the general name of Hellas, in opposition to the 
land of the barbarians. The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 
Graecia (whence we have derived the name of Greece), probably from 
their first becoming acquainted with the tribe of the Graeci, who 
appear at an early period to have dwelt on the W. coast of Epirus. 
The greatest length of Greece proper from Mt. Olympus to Cape 
Taenarus is about 250 English miles; its greatest breadth from the 
W. coast of Acarnania to Marathon in Attica is about 180 miles. 
Its area is somewhat less than that of Portugal. On the N. it was 
separated by the Cambunian and Ceraunian mountain from Macedonia 
and Illyria ; and on the other 3 sides it is bounded by the sea, namely, 
by the Ionian sea on the W., and by the Aegaean on the E. and S. 
It is one of the most mountainous countries of Europe, and possesses 
few extensive plains and few continuous valleys. The inhabitants 
were thus separated from one another by barriers which it was not 
easy to surmount, and were naturally led to form separate political 
communities. At a later time the N. of Greece was generally divided 
into 10 districts: Epirus, Thbssalia, Acarnania, Aetolia, » Doris, 
Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris. The S. of Greece 
or Peloponnesus was usually divided .into 10 districts likewise : 
CORINTUIA, SlCYONIA, PlILIASIA, ACHAIA, ELIS, MesSBNIA, LACONIA, 
Cynuria, Argolis, and Arcadia. An account of the geography, 
early inhabitants, and history of each of these districts is given in 
separate articles. The most celebrated of the original inhabitants 
of Greece were the Pelasgians, from whom a considerable part of the 
Greek population was undoubtedly descended. [Pelasgi.] The Hel¬ 
lenes traced their origin to a mythical ancestor Hellen, from whose 
sons and grandsons they were divided into the 4 great tribes of 
Dorians, Aeolians, Achaeans and Ionians.—For a description of Greece 
by Pausanias, see Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, pp. 354 sqq. 

GraecIa Magna, a name given to the districts in the S. of 
Itaty, inhabited by the Greeks. This name was never used simply 
to indicate the S. of Italy; it was always confined to the Greek 
cities and their territories, and did not include the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, inhabited by the Italian tribes. It appears to have been applied 
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chiefly to the cities on the Tarentine gulf, Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
Caulonia, Siris (Heraclea), Metapontum, Locri and Rhegium ; but it 
also included the Greek cities on the W. coast, such as Cumae and 
Neapolis. Strabo applies it even to the Greek cities? of Sicily. 

GranIcus, & small river of Mysia, memorable as the scene 
of the victory of Alexander the Great over the Persians (b.c. 334). 

GratIanus, emperor of the Western, Empire, a.d. 367-383, 
son of Valentinian I. He was deposed and slain by the usurper 
Maximus. 

Grattius Faliscus, a contemporary of Ovid, and the 

author of an extant poem on the chase. 

Graviscae, an ancient city of Etruria, subject to Tarquinii, 
and colonised by the Romans, b.c. 183. It was situated in the 
Maremma, and its air was unhealthy, whence Virgil calls it intem- 
pestae Graviscae. 

Greek —Art, Festivals, Philosophy, Sculpture, Theatre. 

Gryllus, elder son of Xenophon, fell at the battle of 
Mantinea, b.c. 363, after he had, according to some accounts, given 
Epaminondas his mortal wound. 

Gr^nia or -Ium, an ancient city in the S. of Mysia, celebrated 
for its temple and oracle of Apollo, who is hence called Grynaeus 
Apollo. 

Gryp^ or GrVphus, a griffin, a fabulous animal, with the 
body of a lion and the head and wings of an eagle, dwelling in the 
Rhipaean mountains, between the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed 
Arimaspians, and guarding the gold of the north. The Arimaspians 
mounted on horseback, and attempted to steal the gold, and hence 
arose the hostility between the horse and the griffin. . The belief in 
griffins came from the East, where they are mentioned among the 
fabulous animals which guarded the gold of India. 

Gulussa, a Numidian, 2nd son of Masinissa, and brother 
to Micipsa and Mastanabal. He left a son, named Massiva. 

G^arus or G^ara, one of the Cyclades, a small island S.W. 
of Andros, poor and unproductive, and inhabited only by fishermen. 
Under the Roman emperors it was a place of banishment. 

GtfAs or Gtffis, or GYges, son of Uranus (Heaven), and Ge 
(Earth), one of the giants with ioo hands, who made war upon the 
gods. 

Gvoaeus Lacus, a small lake in Lydia, N. of Sardis- 

Gyges, first king of Lydia of the dynasty of the Mermnadae, 
dethroned Candaules, and succeeded to the kingdom, as related under 
Candaules. He reigned b.c. 716-678. He sent magnificent presents 
to Delphi, and “ the riches of Gyges ” became a proverb. 

G^lippus, a Spartan, sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, B.c. 414. Under his command 
the Syracusans annihilated the great Athenian armament, and took 
*1 493 
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Demosthenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. In 404 he was commissioned 
by Lysander, after the capture of Athens, to carry home the treasure; 
but by opening the seams of the sacks underneath, he abstracted a 
considerable portion. The theft was discovered, and Gylippus went 
into exile. 

GyndEs, a river of Assyria; celebrated through the story 

that Cyrus the Great drew off its waters by 360 channels. 


Hades (orig. Aides), the god of the nether world. In 
ordinary life he was usually called Pluto (the giver of wealth), because 
people did not like to pronounce the dreaded name of Hades or Aides. 
The Roman poets use the names Dis, Orcus, and Tartarus, as 
synonymous with Pluto. Hades was son of Cronus and Rhea, and 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Persephone or Proser- 
plna, the daughter of Demeter, whom he carried off from the upper 
world. In the division of the world among the 3 brothers. Hades 
obtained the nether world, the abode of the shades, over which he 
ruled. His character is described as fierce and inexorable, whence of 
all the gods he was most hated by mortals. The sacrifices offered to 
him and Persephone consisted of black sheep; and the person who 
offered the sacrifice had to turn away his face. The ensign of his 
power was a staff, with which, like Hermes, he drove the shades into 
the lower world. There he sat upon a throne with his consort 
Persephone. He possessed a helmet which rendered the wearer in¬ 
visible, and which he sometimes lent to both gods and men. Like 
the other gods, he was not a faithful husband ; the Furies are called 
his daughters; the nymph Mintho, whom he loved, was metamor¬ 
phosed by Persephone into the plant called mint; and the nymph 
Leuce, whom he likewise loved, was changed by him after death 
into a white poplar. Being the king of the lower world, Pluto is 
the giver of all the blessings that come from the earth : hence he 
gives the metals contained in the earth, and is called Pluto.—For the 
Eleusinian legend of Hades, see Dyer, The Gods in Greece, pp. 58 
sqq., 176 sqq. ; Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, chap. vi. 

HadrIa. [Adria.] 

HadrIanop6lis (Adrianople), a town in Thrace on the 
right bank of the Hebrus, in an extensive plain, founded by the 
emperor Hadrian. 

HAdrIanus, P. AelIus, usually called Hadrian, Roman 

emperor, a.d. 117-138, was born at Rome, a.d. 76. He enjoyed the 
favour of Plotina, the wife of Trajan, and mainly through her in¬ 
fluence succeeded to the empire. He spent the greater part of his 
reign in travelling through the provinces of the empire, in order that 
he might personally inspect their condition. He resided for some 
time at Athens, which was his favourite city, and with whose 
language and literature he was intimately acquainted. In his reign 
the Jews revolted, and were not subdued till after a fierce struggle, 
which lasted 3 years. Hadrian was succeeded by Antoninus Pius, 
whom he had adopted a few months previously. The reign of 
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Hadrian was one of the happiest periods in Roman history. Hit 
policy was to preserve peace with foreign nations, and to promote 
the welfare of the provinces. He erected many magnificent works 
in various parts of the empire, and more particularly at Athens. 
There are still extensive remains of his magnificent villa at Tibur, 
where numerous works of ancient art have been discovered. Hit 
mausoleum, which he built at Rome, forms the groundwork of the 
present castle of St. Angelo.—See, for a full account of this great 
emperor, Gregorovius, The Emperor Hadrian [E.T.], and for a shorter 
notice Bury, Student's Roman Empire , pp. 499 sqq. 

Haemon, son of Creon of Thebes, was in love with Antigone, 
and killed himself on hearing that she was condemned by his father 
to be entombed alive.—See the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Haemus {Balkan), a lofty range of mountains, separating 
Thrace and Moesia. The name is probably connected with the 
Greek x ei f JL ^ v and the Latin /items; and the mountains were so called 
on account of their cold and snowy climate. The pass over them 
most used in antiquity was in the W. part of the range, called 
“Sued” or “Succorum angustiae,” also “Porta Trajani ” (Sulu 
Derbend), between Philippopolis and Serdica. 

Halesus, a chief of the Auruncans and Oscans, the son of 
a soothsayer, and an ally of Turnus, slain by Evander. 

HXlIacmon ( Vistriza ), an important river in Macedonia, 
rising in the Tymphacan mountains, forming the boundary between 
Eordaea and Pieria, and falling into the Thermaic gulf. Caesar 
incorrectly makes it the boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Hauartus, an ancient town in Boeotia, S. of the lake 

Copais, destroyed by Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (b.c. 480), but 
afterwards rebuilt. Under its walls Lysander lost his life (395). 

HalYcarnassus (.Budrurn ), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
stood in the S.W. part of Caria, opposite to the island of Cos. It 
was founded by Dorians from Troezene. With the rest of the coast 
of Asia Minor, it fell under the dominion of the Persians, at an early 
period of whose rule Lygdamis made himself tyrant of the city, and 
founded a dynasty which lasted for some generations. His daughter 
Artemisia assisted Xerxes in his expedition against Greece. Halicar¬ 
nassus was celebrated for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemisia II. built as a tomb for her husband Mausolus (b.c. 35a), 
and which was adorned with the works of the most eminent Greek 
sculptors of the age. Fragments of these sculptures, which were dis¬ 
covered built into the walls of the citadel of Budrum, are now in the 
British Museum. See Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum.—Halicarnassus was the birth¬ 
place of the historians Herodotus and Dionysius. 

HALiRRHSTHfus, son of Poseidon and Euryte, attempted to 
violate Alcippe, daughter of Ares, but was slain by Ares. Ares war 
brought to trial by Poseidon for this murder, on the hill at Athens, 
which was hence called Areopagus, or the Hill of Ares. 

HAl6n£sus, an island of the Aegaean sea, oft the coast of 
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Thessaly. The possession of this island occasioned great disputes 
between Philip and the Athenians : there is a speech on this subject 
among the extant orations of Demosthenes. 

Hal^s (. Kizil-Irmak , i. e. the Red River), the greatest river 
of Asia Minor, rising in the Anti-Taurus range of mountains, falling 
into the Euxine Sea between Sinope and Amisus. 

HAmadr^Ades. [Nymphae.] 

HAmilcAr, the name of several Carthaginian generals, of 

whom the most celebrated was Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hanni¬ 
bal. The surname Barca (Heb. Barak) signified “ lightning.” It 
was merely a personal appellation, and is not to be regarded as a 
family name, though from the great distinction that this Hamilcar 
obtained, we often find the name of Barcine applied either to his 
family or to his party in the state. He was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in the- 18th year of the 
ist Punic war, 247. At this time the Romans were masters of almost 
the whole of Sicily ; but he maintained himself for years, notwith¬ 
standing all the efforts of the Romans to dislodge him, first on a 
mountain named Hercti, in the immediate neighbourhood of Panor- 
mus, and subsequently on the still stronger position of Mt. Eryx. 
After the great naval defeat of the Carthaginians by Lutatius Catulus, 
241, which brought the ist Punic war to an end, he had to carry on 
war in Africa with the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom he subdued 
after a struggle of 3 years (240-238). Hamilcar then crossed over 
Into Spain, in order to establish a new empire for the Carthaginians 
in that country. In the course of nearly 9 years he obtained posses¬ 
sion of a considerable portion of Spain, partly by force of arms and 
partly by negotiation. He fell in battle against the Vettones in 
229. He was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. 
He left 3 sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago.—See Bosworth 
Smith, Carthage and the Carthaginians. 

HannKbAl, a common name among the Carthaginians, sig¬ 
nifying “ the grace or favour of Baal ; ” the final syllabize, bal, 
having reference to this tutelary deity of the Phoenicians. The most 
celebrated person of this name was the son of Hamilcar Barca. He 
was born b.c. 247. He was only 9 years old when his father took 
him with him into Spain, and made him swear upon the altar eternal 
hostility to Rome. Child as he then was, Hannibal never forgot his 
vow, and his whole life was one continual struggle against the power 
and domination of Rome. Though only 18 years old at the time 
of his father’s death (220), he had already displayed so much courage 
and capacity for war, that he was entrusted by Hasdrubal (the son- 
in-law and successor of Hamilcar) with the chief command of most 
of the miltary enterprises planned by that general. He secured to 
himself the devoted attachment of the army under his command ; and, 
accordingly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (221), the soldiers 
unanimously proclaimed their youthful leader commander-in-chief, 
which the government of Carthage forthwith ratified. Hannibal was 
at this time in the 26th year of his age. In 2 campaigns he subdued 
all the country S. of the Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy 
town of Saguntum. In the spring of 219 he proceeded to lay siege 
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to Saguntum, which he took after a desperate resistance, which lasted 
nearly 8 months. Saguntum lay S. of the Iberus, and was therefore 
not included under the protection of the treaty which had been made 
between Hasdrubal and the Romans; but as it had concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, the latter regarded its attack as a violation 
of the treaty between the 2 nations. On the fall of Saguntum, the 
Romans demanded the surrender of Hannibal; when this demand was 
refused, war was declared; and thus began the long and arduous 
struggle called the 2nd Punic war. In the spring of 218 Hannibal 
quitted his winter quarters at New Carthage and commenced his 
march for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and through Gaul to the foot 
of the Alps. He probably crossed the Alps by the pass of the Little 
St. Bernard, called in antiquity the Graian Alps. Upon reaching the 
N. of Italy he encountered the Roman army under the command of 
the consul P. Scipio. He defeated the latter, first on the, river 
Ticinus, and secondly in a more decisive engagement upon the Trebia. 
After passing the-winter in the N. of Italy among the Gaulish tribes, 
he marched early in 217 into Etruria through the marshes on the 
banks of the Arno. In struggling through these marshes, his army 
suffered severely, and he himself lost the sight of one eye by an attack 
of ophthalmia. The consul Flaminius hastened to meet him, and a 
battle was fought on the lake Trasimenus, in which the Roman 
army was destroyed, and the consul himself was slain. The Romans 
had collected a fresh army, and placed it under the command of the 
dictator Fabius Maximus, who prudently avoided a general action, 
and only attempted to harass and annoy the Carthaginian army. 
Meanwhile the Romans had made great preparations for the cam¬ 
paign of the following year (216). The 2 new consuls, L. Aemilius 
Paulus and C. Terentius Varro, marched into Apulia, at the head of 
an army of little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host Hannibal 
gave battle in the plains on the right bank of the Aufidus, just below 
the town of Cannae. The Roman army was again annihilated : the 
consul Aemilius Paulus and a great number of the most distinguished 
Romans perished. This victory was followed by the revolt from 
Rome of most of the nations in the S. of Italy. Hannibal established 
his army in winter quarters in Capua, which had espoused his side. 
Capua was celebrated for its wealth and luxury, and the enervating 
effect which these produced upon the army of Hannibal became a 
favourite theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages. The futility 
of such declamations is sufficiently shown by the simple fact that the 
superiority of that army in the field remained as decided as ever. 
Still it may be truly said that the winter spent at Capua, 216-215, was 
in great measure the turning point of Hannibal’s fortune. The ex¬ 
periment of what he could effect with his single army had now been 
fully tried, and, notwithstanding all his victories, it had decidedly 
failed; for Rome was still unsuWued. From this time the Romans 
in great measure changed their plan of operations, and, instead of 
opposing to Hannibal one great army in the field, they hemmed in 
his movements on all sides, and kept up an army in every province 
of Italy, to thwart the operations of his lieutenants. In the subse¬ 
quent campaigns, Hannibal gained several victories; but his forces 
gradually became more and more weakened ; and his only object now 

1 This ia disputed by modem historians. See Classical Review, vol. xiii. pp. *38-949, 
Freshfield (Hnnnibal Once Mere, 1914) arjues on behalf of the Col d'Argentfere. 
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was to maintain his ground in the S. until his brother Hasdrubal 
should appear in the N. of Italy, an event to which he had long 
looked forward with anxious expectation. In 207 Hasdrubal at length 
crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy; but he was defeated 
and slain on the Metaurus. [Hasdrubal.] The defeat and death 
of Hasdrubal was decisive of the fate of the war in Italy. From 

this time Hannibal abandoned all thoughts of offensive operations, 

ami collected together his forces within the peninsula of Bruttium. 
In the fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region he main¬ 
tained his ground for nearly 4 years (207-203). He crossed over 
to Africa towards the end of 20^ in order to oppose P. Scipio. In 
the following year (202) the decisive battle was fought near Zama. 
Hannibal was completely defeated with great loss. All hopes of 

resistance were now at an end, and he was one of the first to urge 

the necessity of an immediate peace. The treaty between Rome and 
Carthage was not finally concluded until the next year (201). By 
this treaty Hannibal saw the object of his whole life frustrated, and 
Carthage humbled before her rival. Some years afterwards he was 
compelled, by the jealousy of the Romans, and by the enmity of a 
powerful party at Carthage, to flee from his native city. He took 
refuge at the court of Antiochus III., king of Syria, who was at this 
time (193) on the eve of war with Rome. Hannibal in vain urged 
the necessity of carrying the war at once into Italy, instead of await¬ 
ing the Romans in Greece. On the defeat of Antiochus (190), the 
surrender of Hannibal was one of the conditions of the peace granted 
to the king. Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and fled to 
Prusias, king of Bithynia. Here he found for some years a secure 
asylum ; but the Romans could not be at ease so long as he lived ; 
and T. Quintius Flaminius was at length despatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. The Bithynian king 
was unable to resist; and Hannibal, perceiving that flight was impos¬ 
sible, took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of his enemies, 
about the year 183. Of Hannibal’s abilities as a general it is un¬ 
necessary to speak ; but in comparing Hannibal with any other of the 
great leaders of antiquity, we must ever bear in mind the peculiar 
circumstances in which he was placed. Feebly and grudgingly sup¬ 
ported by the government at home, he stood alone, at the head of 
an army composed of mercenaries of many nations. Yet not only did 
he retain the attachment of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than 15 years, but he trained up army 
after army; and long after the veterans that had followed him over 
the Alps had dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his new levies 
were still as invincible as their predecessors.—See Arnold’s Second 
Punic War , and Mommsen’s History of Rome, vol. ii. 

Hanno, a name common among the Carthaginians. The 
chief persons of this name were:—1. Surnamed the*Great, apparently 
for his successes in Africa, though we have no details of his achieve¬ 
ments. He was the leader of the aristocratic party, and, as such, 
the chief adversary of Hamilcar Barca and his tamily. For 35 years (i.e. 
from the landing of Barca in Spain till Hannibal’s return from Italy) Hanno 
is represented as thwarting the measures of that able and powerful family, 
and taking the lead in opposition to the war with Rome.—See Gustave 
Flaubert’s powerful romance SalammM. — 2. A Carthaginian navigator, of 
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uncertain date, under whose name we possess a Periplus, which was 
originally written in the Punic language, and afterwards translated 
into Greek. It contains an account of a voyage undertaken beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, in order to found Libyphoenician towns. 

HarmodIus and Aristogiton, two noble Athenians, mur¬ 
derers of Hipparchus, brother of the tyrant Hippias, in b.c. 514. 
Aristogiton was strongly attached to the young and beautiful Har- 
modius, who returned his affection with equal warmth. Hipparchus 
endeavoured to withdraw the youth’s love to himself, and, failing in 
this, resolved to avenge the slight by putting upon him a public insult. 
Accordingly, he took care that the sister of Harmodius should be sum¬ 
moned to bear one of the sacred baskets in some religious procession, 
and when she presented herself for the purpose, he caused her to be 
dismissed and declared unworthy of the honour. This fresh insult 
determined the a friends to slay both Hipparchus and his brother 
Hippias as well. They communicated their plot to a few friends, 
and selected for their enterprise the day of the festival of the great 
Panathenaea, the only day on which they could appear in arms with¬ 
out exciting suspicion. When the appointed time arrived, the a 
chief conspirators observed one of their accomplices in conversation 
with Hippias. Believing, therefore, that they were betrayed, they 
slew Hipparchus. Harmodius was immediately cut down by the 
guards. Aristogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards taken, and 
died by torture ; but he died without revealing any of the names of 
the conspirators. Four years after this Hippias was expelled, and 
thenceforth Harmodius and Aristogiton obtained among the Athenians 
of all succeeding generations the character of patriots, deliverers, and 
martyrs. To be born of their blood was esteemed among the highest 
of honours, and their descendants enjoyed an immunity from public 
burdens. 

HarmonYa, daughter of Ares, and Aphrodite, given by 
Zeus to Cadmus as his wife. On the wedding-day Cadmus received 
a present of a necklace, which afterwards became fatal to all who 
possessed it. Harmonia accompanied Cadmus when he was obliged 
to quit Thebes, and shared his fate. 

Harpagus, a noble Median, who is said to have preserved 
the infant Cyrus. He was afterwards one of the generals of Cyrus, 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

Harpalus, a Macedonian, appointed by Alexander the 
Great superintendent of the royal treasury, with the administration 
of the satrapy of Babylon. Having embezzled large sums of money, 
he crossed over to Greece in b.c. 324, and employed his treasures in 
gaining over the leading men at Athens to support him against 
Alexander and his vicegerent, Antipater. He is said to have corrupted 
Demosthenes himself. 

HARPALtcfi, daughter of Harpalycus, king in Thrace, brought 
up by her father as a warrior. 

Harpocratioij, a Greek lexicographer, flourished at Alex¬ 
andria, and cent. a.d. 

Harp^Iajc, the Hartics, that is, the Robbers or Spoilers\ 
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described by Homer as carrying off persons, who had utterly dis¬ 
appeared. Thus they are said to have carried off the daughters of 
Pandareos, which is represented on one of the Lycian monuments, 
now in the British Museum. Hesiod represents them as fair-locked 
and winged maidens; but subsequent writers describe them as dis¬ 
gusting monsters, being birds with the heads of maidens, with long 
claws and with faces pale with hunger. They were sent by the gods 
to torment the blind Phineus, and whenever a meal was placed before 
him, they darted down from the air and either carried it off or 

rendered it unfit to be eaten. Phineus was delivered from them by 

Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, and 2 of the Argonauts. Virgil 
places them in the islands called Strophades, in the Ionian sea, where 
they took up their abode after they had been driven away from 
Phineus. 

Hasdr^bAl, a Carthaginian name, probably signifying one 
whose help is Baal. The chief persons of this name are :—1. The son- 

in-law of Hamilcar Barca, on whose death, in 229, he succeeded to 

the command in Spain. He founded New Carthage, and concluded 
with the Romans the celebrated treaty which fixed the Iberus as the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman dominions. He was 
assassinated by a slave, whose master he had put to death (221), and 
was succeeded in the command by Hannibal. —2. Son of Hamilcar 
Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When Hannibal set out for Italy 
(218), Hasdrubal was left in the command in Spain, and there fought 
for some years against the 2 Scipios. In 207 he crossed the Alps and 
marched into Italy, in order to assist Hannibal; but he was defeated 
on the Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius 
Salinator, his army was destroyed, and he himself fell in the battle. 
His head was cut off and thrown into Hannibal’s camp.—3. Son of 
Cisco, one of the Carthaginian generals in Spain during the 2nd 
Punic war, who must be distinguished from the brother of Hannibal, 
above mentioned. 

Hebe, called Juventas by the Romans, the goddess of 

youth, was a daughter of Zeus and of Hera. She waited upon the 
gods, and filled their cups with nectar, before Ganymedes obtained 
this office. She married Hercules after he was received among the 
gods, and bore to him 2 sons. Later traditions represent her as a 
divinity who had it in her power to make aged persons young again. 
At Rome there were several temples of Juventas.—Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, i., 385. 

Hebrus ( Maritza ), the principal river in Thrace. The 
Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On its banks Orpheus was 
torn to pieces by the Thracian women ; and it is frequently mentioned 
in connection with the worship of Dionysus. 

Hecale, a poor old woman, who hospitably received The¬ 

seus, when he had gone out to hunt the Marathonian bull. 

HEcataeus, of Miletus, one of the earliest and most dis¬ 
tinguished of the Greek historians and geographers. In b.c. 500 he 
endeavoured to dissuade his countrymen from ‘revolting from the 
Persians. Previous to this he had visited Egypt and many other 
countries. His works have perished. 
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HEcate, a mysterious divinity, probably a moon goddess 

(or, as Farnell thinks, an earth goddess), commonly represented as a 
daughter of Persaeus or Perses, and hence called Persels. She was 
one of the Titans, and the only one of this race who retained her 
power under the rule of Zeus. She was honoured by all the immortal 
gods, and the extensive power possessed by her was probably the 
reason that she was subsequently identified with several other 
divinities. Hence she is said to have been Selene or Luna in heaven, 
Artemis or Diana in earth, and Persephone or Proserpina in the 
lower world. Being thus, as it were, a threefold goddess, she is 
described with 3 bodies or 3 heads. Hence her epithets Tergemlna, 
Trifortnis, Triceps, &c. She took an active part in the search after 
Proserpina, and when the latter was found, remained with her as 
her attendant and companion. She thus became a deity of the lower 
world, and is described in this capacity as a mighty and formidable 
divinity. She was supposed to send at night all kinds of demons and 
terrible phantoms from the lower world. She taught sorcery and 
witchcraft, and dwelt at places where 2 roads crossed, on tombs, and 
near the blood of murdered persons. She herself wandered about 
with the souls of the dead, and her approach was announced by the 
whining and howling of dogs. At Athens, at the close of every 
month, dishes with food were set out for her at the points where 2 
roads crossed ; and this food was consumed by poor people. The 
sacrifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, and black female 
lambs.—Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. ii. 

Hecatomb (Greek) = sacrifice of a hundred oxen; then of 
any large sacrifice. 

HEcatomp^los, a city in the middle of Parthia, enlarged 

by Seleucus, and afterwards used by the Parthian kings as a royal 
residence. 

Hector, the chief hero of the Trojans in their war with 

the Greeks, was the eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 
Andromache, and father of Scamandrius. He fought with the 
bravest of the Greeks, and at length slew Patroclus, the friend of 
Achillas. The death of his friend roused Achilles to the fight. The 
other Trojans fled before him into the city. Hector alone remained 
without the walls, though his parents implored him to return ; but 
when he saw Achilles, his heart failed him, and he took to flight. 
Thrice did he race round the city, pursued by the swift-footed 
Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ spear. Achilles tied 
Hector’s body to his chariot, and thus dragged him Into the camp 
of the Greeks; but later traditions relate that he first dragged the 
body thrice round the walls of Ilium. At the command of Zeus, 
Achilles surrendered the body to the prayers of Priam, who buried it 
at Troy with great pomp. Hector is one of the noblest conceptions 
of the poet of the Iliad. He is the great bulwark of Troy, and even 
Achilles trembles when he approaches him. He has a presentiment 
of the fall of his country, but he perseveres in his heroic resistance, 
pieferring death to slavery and disgrace. Besides these virtues of a 
warrior, he is distinguished also by those of a man : his heart is 
open to the gentle feelings of a son, a husband, and a father.—See 
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Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 196 sqq .; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals, vol. i., chap. vii. 

HfictJBA and HEctJBfi, daughter of Dymas in Phrygia, or 
of Cisseus, king of Thrace. She was the wife of Priam, king of 
Troy, to whom she bore Hector, Paris, and many other children. 
After the fall of Troy, she was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. 
On the coast of Thrace she revenged the murder of her son Poly- 
dorus, by slaying Polymestor. She was metamorphosed into a dog, 
and leapt into the sea at a place called Cynossema, or “ the tomb of 
the dog.”—See the Hecuba of Euripides. 

Hegesias, of Magnesia, one of the biographers of Alexander 
the Great, and a representative of the Asiatic School of Oratory. He 
affected a jerky style, which was parodied by Cicero. 

H£g£sInus, of Pergamum, the immediate predecessor of 

Carneades in the chair of the Academy, flourished about b.c. 185. 

H£g£sippus, an Athenian orator, and a contemporary of 

Demosthenes, to whose political party he belonged. 

*"H£l£na and H£l£n£, daughter of Zeus and Leda, and 
aister of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). She was of surpassing 
beauty. In her youth she was carried off by Theseus and Pirithous 
to Attica. When Theseus was absent in Hades, Castor and Pollux 
undertook an expedition to Attica, to liberate their sister. Athens 
was taken, Helen delivered, and Aethra, the mother of Theseus, made 
prisoner, and carried as a slave of Helen, to Sparta. On her return 
home, she was sought in marriage by the noblest chiefs from all 
parts of Gre< .<\ She chose Menelaus for her husband, and became 
by him the mother of Hermione. She was subsequently seduced 
by Paris and carried off to Troy. The Greek chiefs who had been 
her suitors, resolved to revenge her abduction, and accordingly sailed 
against Troy. Hence arose the celebrated Trojan war, which lasted 
10 years. During the course of the war she is represented as show¬ 
ing great sympathy with the Greeks. After the death of Patjis, to¬ 
wards the end of the war, she married his brother Deiphobus. On 
the capture of Troy, which she is said to have favoured, she betrayed 
Deiphobus to the Greeks, and became reconciled to Menelaus, whom 
she accompanied to Sparta. Here she lived with him for some years 
in peace and happiness. The accounts of Helen’s death differ. 
According to the prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and 
Helen were not to die, but the gods were to conduct them to Elysium. 
Others relate that she and Menelaus were buried at Therapne in 
Laconia. Others, again, relate that after the death of Menelaus she 
was driven out of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter, and fled to 
Rhodes, where she was tied to a tree and strangled by Polyxo : the 
Rhodians expiated the crime by dedicating a temple to her under the 
name of Helena Dendritis. According to another tradition she 
married Achilles in the island of Leuce, and bore him a son, 
Euphorion. 

H£l£na, FlAvJa JOlia, mother of Constantine the Great, 
was a Christian, and is said to have discovered at Jerusalem the 
sepulchre of our l.ord, together with the wood of the true cross. 
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H£l£nus, son of Priam and Hecuba, celebrated for his 

prophetic powers. He deserted his countrymen and joined the Greeks. 
There are various accounts respecting his desertion of the Trojans. 
According to some he did it of his own free will; according to others, 
he was ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to obtain his prophecy 
respecting the fall of Troy. Others, again, relate that, on the death 
of Paris, Helenus and £>eiphobus contended for the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus, being conquered, fled to Mt. Ida, where 
he was taken prisoner by the Greeks. After the fall of Troy, he fell 
to the share of Pyrrhus. He foretold to Pyrrhus the sufferings which 
awaited the Greeks who returned home by sea, and prevailed upon 
him to return by land to Epirus. After the death of Pyrrhus he 
received a portion of that country, and married Andromache. When 
Aeneas in his wanderings arrived in Epirus, he was hospitably received 
by Helenus.—See Virgil, Aeneid, Hi., 295 sqq. 

HelIAdae arjd HeliAdes, the sons and daughters of Helios 
(the Sun). The name Helicides is given especially to the daughters 
of Helios and the nymph Clymene, and the sisters of Phaethon. 
They bewailed the death of their brother Phaethon so bitterly on the 
banks of the Eridanus, that the gods in compassion changed them 
into poplar-trees and their tears into amber. 

Hel?ce, daughter of Lycaon, beloved by Zeus, Hera, out 
of jealousy, metamorphosed her into a she-bear, whereupon Zeus 
placed her among the constellations, under the name of the Pole 
Star. 

HElTcon, a celebrated range of mountains in Boeotia, be¬ 
tween the lake Copais and the Corinthian gulf, covered with snow 
the greater part of the year, sacred to Apollo and the Muses; the 
latter are hence called Hillconlddes and HUllconldes. Here sprung 
the celebrated fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippocrene. 

Heliodorus, a Greek writer of romance, flourished 3rd 

century B.c. His Aethioplca is still extant. 

HeliogabAlus. [Elagabalus.] 

HelIopSlis (i. e. the City of the Sun). 1. (Heb. Baalath : 

Baalbek), a celebrated city of Syria, a chief seat of the worship of 
Baal, one of whose symbols was the Sun. Hence the Greek name 
of the city. It was situated in the middle of Coele-Syria, at the W. 
foot of Anti-Libanus, and was a place of great commercial import¬ 
ance, being on the direct road from Egypt and the Red Sea, and also 
from Tyre to Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe. Its ruins, which are 
very extensive and magnificent, are of the Roman period.—2. O.T. 
On, a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, and a chief seat of the Egyptian 
worship of the Sun. Its priests were renowned for their learning.— 
See Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. Hi., col. 3501. 

HelIos, called Son by the Romans, the god of the sun. 
He was the son of Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene (the 
Moon) and Eos (Dawn). Homer describes Helios as rising in the 
E. from Oceanus, traversing the heaven, and descending in the even¬ 
ing into the darkness of the W. and Oceanus. Later poets have 
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marvellously embellished this simple notion. They tell of a magnifi¬ 
cent palace of Helios in the E., from which he starts in the morning 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. They also assign him a second 
palace in the W., and describe his horses as feeding upon herbs 
growing in the islands of the Blessed. Helios is described as the 
god who sees and hears everything, and as thus able to reveal to 
Hephaestus the faithlessness of Aphrodite, and to Demeter the 
abduction of her daughter. The island of Thrinacia (Sicily) was 
sacred to Helios, and there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
were tended by his daughters Phaetusa and Lampetia. He was wor¬ 
shipped in many parts of Greece, and especially in the island of 
Rhodes, where the famous colossus was a representation of the god. 
The sacrifices offered to him consisted of white rams, boars, bulls, 
goats, lambs, and especially white horses, and honey. Among the 
animals sacred to him, the cock is especially mentioned. 

Hellas, Hellenes. [Graecia.] 

Helle, daughter of Athamas and Nephele, and sister of 
Phrixus. When Phrixus was to be sacrificed, Nephele rescued her 
2 children, who rode away through the air upon the ram with the 
golden fleece, the gift of Hermes; but, between Sigeum and the 
Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, which was thence called the sea 
of Helle ( Hellespontus). 

Hellen, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and father of Aeolus, 

Dorus, and Xuthus. He was king of Phthia in Thessaly, and was 
succeeded by his son Aeolus. He was the mythical ancestor of all 

the Hellenes. 

Hellespontus {Straits of the Dardanelles ), the long narrow 
strait connecting the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) with the Aegaean 
Sea. The length of the strait is about 50 miles, and the width varies 
from 6 miles at the upper end to 2 at the lower, and in some places 
it is only 1 mile wide, or even less. The narrowest part is between 
the ancient cities of Sestus and Abydus, where Xerxes made his 
bridge of boats, and where the legend related that Leander fewam 
across to visit Hero. The name of the Hellespont (t.e. the Sea of 
Helle) was derived from the story of Helle’s being drowned in it. 
the Hellespont was the boundary of Europe and Asia. 

Helots, the original inhabitants of Laconia, who lost their 
independence at the Dorian conquest, and were enslaved by the 
Spartans. They amounted to half the Spartan population, and were 
always a source of anxiety to their cruel taskmasters. 

HelvEtKi, a brave and powerful Celtic people, who dwelt 
between M. Jurassus (Jura), the Lacus Lemannus ( Lake of Geneva), 
the Rhone, and the Rhine as far as the Lacus Brigantinus ( Lake of 
Constance). Their country, called Ager Helvetiorum (but never 
Helvetia), thus corresponded to the W. part of Switzerland. The 
Helvetii are first mentioned in the war with the Cimbri. In b.c. 107 
the Tigurini defeated and killed the Roman consul L. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus, on the lake of Geneva, while another division of the Helvetii 
accompanied the Cimbri and Teutones in their invasion of Gaul. 
Subsequently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with the Cimbri; and 
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returned home in safety, after the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius 
and Catulus in ioi. About 40 years afterwards, they resolved, upon 
the advice of Orgetorix, one of their chiefs, to migrate from their 
country with their wives and children, and seek a new home in the 
more fertile plains of Gaul. In 58 they endeavoured to carry their 
plan into execution, but they were defeated by Caesar, and driven 
back into their own territories. The Romans now planted colonies 
and built fortresses in their country, and the Helvetii gradually 
adopted the customs and language of their conquerors. 

Helvia, mother of the philosopher Seneca. 

Helvidius Priscus. [Priscus.] 

Henna. [Enna.] 

Hephaestion. 1. A Macedonian, celebrated as the friend 
of Alexander the Great, with whom he had been brought up. He 
died at Ecbatana, b.c. 325, to the great grief of Alexander.— a. A 
writer on prosody, in 2nd century a.d. 

Hephaestus, called Vulcanus by the Romans, the god of 

fire. He was, according to Homer, the son of Zeus and of Hera. 
Later traditions state that he had no father, and that Hera gave birth 
to him independent of Zeus, as she was jealous of Zeus having given 
birth to Athena independent of her. He was born lame and weak, 
and was in consequence so much disliked by his mother, that she 
threw him down from Olympus. The marine divinities, Thetis and 
Eurynome, received him, and he dwelt with them for 9 years in a 
grotto, beneath Oceanus. He afterwards returned to Olympus, and 
he appears in Homer as the great artist of the gods of Olympus. 
Although he had been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness; and on one occasion took her part, 
when she was quarrelling with Zeus, which so much enraged the 
father of the gods, that he seized Hephaestus by the leg, and hurled 
him down from heaven. Hephaestus was a whole day falling, but 
in the evening he alighted in the island of Lemnos, where he was 
kindly received by the Sintians. Later writers describe his lameness 
as the consequence of this fall, while Homer makes him lame from 
his birth. He again returned to Olympus, and subsequently acted 
the part of mediator between his parents. On that occasion he offered 
a cup of nectar to his mother and the other gods, who burst out into 
immoderate laughter on seeing him busily hobbling from one god to 
another. Hephaestus appears to have been originally the god of fire 
simply; but as fire is indispensable in working metals, he was after¬ 
wards regarded as an artist. His palace in Olympus was imperish¬ 
able and shining like stars. It contained his workshop, with the 
anvil and 20 bellows, which worked spontaneously at his bidding. 
All the palaces in Olympus were his workmanship. He made the 
armour of Achilles; the fatal necklace of Harmonia; the fire¬ 
breathing bulls of Aeetes, king of Colchis, &c. In later accounts, the 
Cyclops are his workmen and servants, and his workshop is no longer 
in Olympus, hut in some volcanic island. In the Iliad , the wife of 
Hephaestus is Charis; in Hesiod, Aglaia, the youngest of the 
Charites; but in the Odyssey, as well as in later accounts, Aphrodite 
appears as his wife. Aphrodite proved faithless to her husband, and 
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was in love with Ares, the god of war; but Helios (the Sun) disclosed 
their amours to Hephaestus, who caught the guilty pair in an 
invisible net, and exposed them to the laughter of the assembled 
gods.—The favourite abode of Hephaestus on earth was the island of 
Lemnos; but other volcanic islands also, such as Lipara, Hiera, 
Imbros, and Sicily, are called his abodes or workshops. The Greeks 
frequently placed small dwarf-like statues of the god near the hearth. 
During the best period of Grecian art, he *was represented as a 
vigorous man with a beard, and is characterised by his hammer or 
some other instrument, his oval cap, and the chiton, which leaves 
the right shoulder and arm uncovered.—His temple at Athens is 
described by Pausanias (ed. Frazer, vol. ii., pp. 126 sqq.). 

Hera or Here, identified by the Romans with Juno. The 

Greek Hera was a daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife 
of Zeus. According to Homer, she was brought up by Oceanus and 
Tethys, and afterwards became the wife of Zeus, without the know¬ 
ledge of her parents. Later writers add that she, like the other 
children of Cronos, was swallowed by her father, but afterwards 
restored. In the Iliad, Hera is treated by the Olympian gods with 
the same reverence as her husband. Zeus himself listens to her 
counsels,_ and communicates his secrets to her. She is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, i ar inferior to him in power, and must obey him unconditionally. 
She is not, like Zeus, the queen of gods and men, but simply the wife 
of the supreme god. The idea of her being the queen of heaven, with 
regal wealth and power, is of much later date. Her character, as 
described by Homer, is not of a very amiable kind; and her jealousy, 
obstinacy, and quarrelsome disposition, sometimes make her husband 
tremble. Hence arise frequent disputes between Hera and Zeus; and 
on one occasion Hera, in conjunction with Poseidon and Athena, con¬ 
templated putting Zeus into chains. Zeus, in such cases, not only 
threatens, but beats her. Once he even hung her up in the clouds, 
with her hands chained, and with two anvils suspended from her 
feet; and on another occasion when Hephaestus attempted to help 
her, Zeus hurled him down from Olympus.—By Zeus she was the 
mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus.—Hera was, properly‘speak¬ 
ing, the only really married goddess among the Olympians, for the 
marriage of Aphrodite with Hephaestus can scarcely be taken into 
consideration. Hence she is the goddess of marriage [Cf. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 591] and of 
the birth of children, and is represented as the mother of the llithyiae. 
—She is represented in the Iliad riding in a chariot drawn by 2 
horses, in the harnessing and unharnessing of which she is assisted 
by Hebe and the Horae. Owing to the judgment of Paris (see Tenny¬ 
son, Oenone), she was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Trojan war 
she accordingly sided with the Greeks. She persecuted all the children 
of Zeus by mortal mothers, and hence appears as the enemy of Dio¬ 
nysus, Hercules, and others.—Hera was worshipped in many parts of 
Greece, but more especially at Argos, in the neighbourhood of which 
she had a splendid temple, on the road to Mvcenae. She had also a 
splendid temple in Samos.—The worship of the Roman Juno is spoken 
of in a separate article. [Juno.] Hera was usually represented as a 
majestic woman of mature age, with a beautiful forehead, large and 
widely opened eyes, and with a grave expression commanding rever- 
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ence. Her hair was adorned with a crown or a diadem. A veil fre¬ 
quently hangs down the back of her head, to characterise her as the 
bride of Zeus, and the diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock, are her 
ordinary attributes.—In art, the ideal type of the goddess was found 
in the statue by Polyclitus in the great temple at Argos : Frazer’s 
Pausanias, vol. iii., 183 sqq. The most famous of her temples were 
at Argos, Samos (built by Polycrates), and Plataea. 

HeraclEa, that is, the city of Heracles or Hercules, was 
the name of several cities. I. In Europe. —1. In Lucania, on the 
river Siris, founded by the Tarentines.—a. In Acarnania, on the 
Ambracian gulf.—3. The later name of Perinthus in Thrace. [Perin- 
thus.] —4. H. Lyncestis, also called Pelagonia, in Macedonia, on 
the Via Egnatia, W. of the Erigon, the capital of one of the 4 dis¬ 
tricts into which Macedonia was divided by the Romans.—5. H. 
Minoa, on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the river Halycus, 
between Agrigentum and Selinus. According to tradition it was 
founded by Minos, when he pursued Daedalus to Sicily, and it may 
have been an ancient colony of the Cretans. It was colonised by the 
inhabitants of Selinus, and its original name was Minoa, which it 
continued to bear till about b.c. 500, when the town was taken by the 
Lacedaemonians, under Euryleon, who changed its name into that of 
Heraclea. It fell at an early period into the hands of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and remained in their power till the conquest of Sicily by the 
Romans.— 6. Sintica, in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on the left 
bank of the Strymon, founded by Amyntas, brother of Philip.—7. H. 
Trachiniae, in Thessaly. [Traciiis.] —II. In Asia.—1. H. Pontica, 
a city on the S. shore of the Pontus Euxinus, on the coast of Bithynia, 
in the territory of the Mariandyni, founded about b.c. 550 by colonists 
from Megara and from Tanagra, in Boeotia.—2. H. ad Latmum, a 
town of Ionia, S.E. of Miletus, at the foot of Mt. Latmus, and upon 
the Sinus Latmicus; formerly called Latmus. Near it was a cave, 
with the tomb of Endymion. 

HeraclIdae, the descendants of Heracles or Hercules, who, 
in conjunction with the Dorians, conquered Peloponnesus 80 years 
after the destruction of Troy, or b.c. 1104, according to mythical 
chronology. This legend represents the conquest of the Achaean 
population by Dorian invaders, who henceforward appear as the ruling 
race in the Peloponnesus.—Bury, History of Greece, pp. 80 sqq. 

HEraclides PontIcus, so called because he was born at 
Heraclea, in Pontus, was a Greek philosopher, and a disciple of Plato 
and Aristotle. He wrote several works, almost all of which are lost. 
Heraclitus, of Ephesus, a philosopher of the Ionian school, 

flourished about b.c. 513. He considered knowledge to be based on 
perception by the senses, and fire to be the primary form of all matter. 
According to him, everything is in a state of flux {rrAvra pei). —See 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, chap, iii., where a complete transla¬ 
tion of the extant fragments is given in English. Cf. Adam, Religious 
Teachers of Greece , pp. 213-39. 

HEraeum. [Argos.] 

HercOlanEum, an ancient city in Campania, near the coast, 
between Neapolis and Pompeii. It was taken by the Romans in the 
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Social war (b.c. 89, 88), and was colonised by them. In a.d. 63 a 
great part of it was destroyed by an earthquake; and in 79 it was 
overwhelmed, along with Pompeii and Stabiae, by the great eruption 
of Mt. Vesuvius. It was buried under showers of ashes and streams 
of lava, from 70 to 100 feet beneath the present surface of the ground. 
The ancjent city was accidentally discovered by the sinking of a well 
in and many buildings and works of art have been found at the 

plac# 

HyrlERctjLES, called Heracles by the Greeks, the most cele¬ 
brated of all the heroes of antiquity. According to Homer, Hercules 
was the son of Zeus by Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, of Thebes 
in Boeotia. Zeus visited Alcmene in the form of Amphitryon, while 
the latter was absent, warring against the Taphians; and pretending 
to be her husband, he became by her the father of Hercules. On the 
day on which Hercules was to be born, Zeus boasted of becoming the 
father of a hero destined to rule over the race of Perseus, who was 
the grandfather both of Amphitryon and of Alcmene. Hera pre¬ 
vailed upon him to swear that the descendant of Perseus, born that 
day, should be the ruler. Thereupon she hastened to Argos, and there 
caused the wife of Sthenelus, the son of Perseus, to give birth to 
Eurystheus; whereas she delayed the birth of Hercules, and thus 
robbed him of the empire which Zeus had destined for him. Zeus 
was enraged at the imposition practised upon him, but could not 
violate his oath. Alcmene brought into the world 2 boys, Hercules, 
the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son of Amphitryon, who was one 
night younger than Hercules. As he lay in his cradle, Hera sent 2 
serpents to destroy him, but the infant hero strangled them with his 
own hands. As he grew up, he was instructed by Amphitryon in 
driving the chariot, by Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in archery, 
by Castor in fighting in heavy armour, and by Linus in singing and 
playing the lyre. Linus was killed by his pupil with the lyre, because 
he had censured him ; and Amphitryon, to prevent similar occurrences, 
sent him to feed his cattle. In this manner he spent his life till his 
18th year. His first great adventure happened while he was watching 
the oxen of his father. A huge lion, which haunted Mt. Citlpaeron, 
made great havoc among the flocks of Amphitryon and Thespius, king 
of Thespiae. Hercules promised to deliver the country of the monster; 
and Thespius, who had 50 daughters, rewarded Hercules by making 
him his guest, so long as the chase lasted, and by giving up his 
daughters to him. Hercules slew the lion, and henceforth wore its 
skin as his ordinary garment, and its mouth and head as his helmet. 
Others related that the lion’s skin of Hercules was taken from the 
Nemean lion. He next defeated and killed Erginus, king of Orcho- 
menos, to whom the Thebans used to pay tribute. In this battle 
Hercules lost his father Amphitryon; but Creon rewarded him with the 
hand of his daughter, Megara, by whom he became the father of 
several children. The gods made him presents of arms, and he usually 
carried a huge club, which he had cut for himself in the neighbourhood 
of Nemea. Soon afterwards Hercules was driven mad by Hera, and 
in this state he killed his own children by Megara and 2 of Iphicles. 
In his grief he sentenced himself to exile, and went to Thespius, who 
purified him. He then consulted the oracle of Delphi as to where he 
should settle. The Pythia first called him by the name of Hercules_ 
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for hitherto his name had been Alcides or Alcaeus—and ordered him 
to live at Tiryns, and to serve Eurystheus for the space of la years, 
after which he should become immortal. Hercules accordingly went 
to Tiryns, and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. The accounts of 
the ia labours which Hercules performed at the bidding of Eurystheus 
are found only in the later writers. The only one of the 12 labours 
mentioned by Homer is his descent into the lower world to carry off 
Cerberus. We also find in Homer the fight of Hercules with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy to fetch the horses which Laomedon 
had refused him; and his war against the Pylians, when he destroyed 
the whole family of their king Neleus, with the exception of Nestor. 
The 12 labours are usually arranged in the following order :—1. The 
fight with the Nemean lion. The valley of Nemea, between Cleonae 
and Phlius, was inhabited by a monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring him the skin of 
this monster. After using in vain his club and arrows against the 
lion, he strangled the animal with his own hands, and returned to 
Tiryns, carrying the dead lion on his shoulders.—2. Fight against 
the Lernean hydra. This monster, like the lion, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna, and was brought up by Hera. It ravaged the 
country of Lerna, near Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the well 
of Amymone. It had 9 heads, of which the middle one was immortal. 
Hercules struck off its heads with his club; but in the place of the 
head he cut off, 2 new ones grew forth each time. However, with the 
assistance of his faithful servant Iolaus, he burned away the heads of 
the hydra, and buried the ninth, or immortal one, under a huge rock. 
Having thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his arrows with its 
bile, whence the wounds inflicted by them became incurable.—3. Capture 
of the Arcadian stag. This animal had golden antlers and brazen feet. 
Hercules was ordered to bring the animal alive to Eurystheus. He 
pursued it in vain for a whole year : at length he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and carried it away on his shoulders.—4. Destruc¬ 
tion of the Erymanthian boar. This animal, which Hercules was also 
ordered to bring alive to Eurystheus, had descended from Mount 
Erymanthus into Psophis. Hercules chased it through the deep 
snow, and having thus worn it out, he caught it in a net, and carried 
it to Eurystheus. Other traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 
boar in Thessaly.—It must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Hercules are connected with certain subordinate labours, 
called Parerga. The first of these is the fight of Hercules with the 
Centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, 
who had received from Dionysus a cask of excellent wine. Hercules 
opened it, contrary to the wish of his host, and the delicious fragrance 
attracted the other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of Pholus. 
Hercules drove them away ; they fled to the house of Chiron ; and 
Hercules, eager in his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, with 
one of his poisoned arrows; in consequence of which Chiron died. 
[Chiron.] Pholus likewise was wounded by one of the arrows, which 
by accident fell on his foot and killed him.—5. Cleansing of the 
stables of Augeas. Eurystheus imposed upon Hercules the task of 
cleansing in one day the stalls of Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had 
a herd of 3,000 oxen, whose stalls had not been cleansed for 30years. 
Hercules, without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, went to 
Augeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls in one day, if he would give 
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him the ioth part of his cattle. Augeas agreed to the terms; and 
Hercules, after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his witness, 
turned the rivers Alphaeus and Peneus through the stalls, which were 
thus cleansed in a single day. But Augeas, who learned that Hercules 
had undertaken the work by the command of Eurystheus, refused to 
give him the reward. His son Phyleus then bore witness against 
his father, who exiled him from Elis. At a later time Hercules invaded 
Elis, and killed Augeas and his sons. After this he is said to have 
founded the Olympic games.—6. Destruction <of the Stymphalian 
birds. These voracious birds had been brought up by Ares. They 
had brazen claws, wings and beaks, used their feathers as arrows, 
and ate human flesh. They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, from which Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to expel 
them. When Hercules undertook the task, Athena provided him with 
a brazen rattle, by the noise of which he startled the birds; and, as 
they attempted to fly away, he killed them with his arrows. Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, he only drove the birds away, and they appeared 
again in the island of Aretias, where they were found by the Argo¬ 
nauts.—7. Capture of the Cretan bull. The bull had been sent out 
of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos might offer it in sacrifice. But 
Minos was so charmed with the beauty of the animal, that he kept 
it, and sacrificed another in its stead. Poseidon punished Minos, by 
driving the bull mad, and causing it to commit great havoc in the 
island. Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the bull, which 
he succeeded in doing. He brought the bull home on his shoulders; 
but he then set the animal free again. The bull now roamed through 
Greece, and at last came to Marathon, where we meet it again in 
the stories of Theseus.—8. Capture of the mares of the Thracian 
Diomedes. This Diomedes, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed his 
horses with human flesh. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring him 
these animals. With a few companions, he seized the animal^, and 
conducted them to the sea-coast. But here he was overtaken by the 
Bistones. During the fight he entrusted the mares to his friend 
Abderus, who was devoured by them. Hercules defeated the Bistones, 
killed Diomedes, whose body he threw before the mares, built the 
town of Abdera in honour of his unfortunate friend, and then returned 
to Eurystheus with the mares, which had become tame after eating 
the flesh of their master. The mares were afterwards set free, and 
destroyed on Mt. Olympus by wild beasts.—9. Seizure of the girdle 
of the queen of the Amazons. Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, 
possessed a girdle, which she had received from Ares. Admete, the 
daughter of Eurystheus, wished to obtain this girdle; and Hercules 
was therefore sent to fetch it. After various adventures in Europe 
and Asia, he at length reached the country of the Amazons. Hippolyte 
at first received him kindly, and promised him her girdle; but Hera 
having excited the Amazons against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Hercules killed their queen. He then took her girdle, and carried it 
with him. On his way home he landed in Troas, where he rescued 
Hesione from the monster sent against her by Poseidon; in return 
for which service her father, Laomedon, promised him the horses 
he had received from Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, 
as Laomedon did not keep his word, Hercules on leaving threatened 
to make war against Troy, a threat which he afterwards carried into 
execution.—10. Capture of the oxen of Geryones in Erythia. Gery- 
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ones, the monster with 3 bodies, lived in the fabulous island of 
Erythia (the reddish), so called because it lay in the W., under the 
rays of the setting sun. This island was originally placed off the 
coast of Epirus, but was afterwards identified either with Gades or 
the Balearic islands. The oxen of Geryones were guarded by the 
giant Eurytion and the two-headed dog Orthus; and Hercules was 
commanded by Eurystheus to fetch them. After traversing various 
countries, he reached at length the frontiers of Libya and Europe, 
where he erected 2 pillars (Calpe and Abyla) on the 2 sides of the 
straits of Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars of Hercules. 
Being annoyed by the heat of the sun, Hercules shot at Helios (the 
Sun), who so much admired his boldness that he presented him with 
a golden cup or boat, in which he sailed to Erythia. He there slew 
Eurytion and his dog, as well as Geryones, and sailed with his booty 
to Tartessus, where he returned the golden cup (boat) to Helios. On 
his way home he passed through Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and Thrace, 
and met with numerous adventures, which are variously embellished 
by the poets. Many attempts were made to deprive him of the oxen, 
but he at length brought them in safety to Eurystheus, who sacrificed 
them to Hera.—11. Fetching the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
This was particularly difficult, since Hercules did not know where 
to find them. They were the apples which Hera had received at her 
wedding from Ge (the Earth), and which she had entrusted to the 
keeping of the Hesperides and the dragon Ladon, on Mt. Atlas, in 
the country of the Hyperboreans. (Hesperides.) On arriving at 
Mt. Atlas, Hercules sent Atlas to fetch the apples, and in the mean¬ 
time bore the weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with the 
apples, but refused to take the burden of heaven on his shoulders 
again. Hercules, however, contrived by a stratagem to get the 
apples, and hastened away. On his return Eurystheus made him a 
present of the apples; but Hercules dedicated them to Athena, who 
restored them to their former place. Some traditions add that 
Hercules killed the dragon Ladon.—12. Bringing Cerberus from the 
lower world. This was the most difficult of the 12 labours of Hercules. 
He descended into Hades, near Taenarum in Laconia, accompanied 
by Hermes and Athena. He delivered Theseus and Ascalaphus from 
their torments. He obtained permission from Pluto to carry Cerberus 
to the upper world, provided he could accomplish it without force of 
arms. Hercules succeeded in seizing the monster and carrying it to 
the upper world ; and after he had shown it to Eurystheus, he carried 
it back again to the lower world.—Besides these 12 labours, Hercules 
performed several other feats without being commanded by Eurystheus. 
Several of them were interwoven with the 12 labours, and have been 
already described : those which had no connection with the 12 labours 
are spoken of below. After Hercules had performed the 12 labours, 
he was released from the servitude of Eurystheus, and returned to 
Thebes. He there gave Megara in marriage to Iolaus; and he wished 
to gain in marriage for himself Iole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia. Eurytus promised his daughter to the man who should 
conquer him and his sons in shooting with the bow. Hercules de¬ 
feated them; but Eurytus and his sons, with the exception of Iphitus, 
refused to give Iole to him, because he had murdered his own chil¬ 
dren. Shortly afterwards he killed his friend Iphitus, in a fit of 
madness. Though purified from this murder, he was, nevertheless. 
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attacked by a severe illness. The oracle at Delphi declared that he 
would be restored to health, if he would serve 3 years for wages, and 
surrender his earnings to Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder 
of Iphitus. Thereupon he became a servant to Omphale, queen of 
Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. Later writers describe Hercules as 
living, effeminately during his residence with Omphale : he spun wool, 
it is said, and sometimes put on the garments of a woman, while 
Omphale wore his lion’s skin. According to other accounts he never¬ 
theless performed several great feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to Colchis, which brought him into connection with the 
Argonauts; he took part in the Calydonian hunt, and met Theseus 
on his landing from Troezene on the Corinthian isthmus. When the 
time of his servitude had expired, he sailed against Troy, took the 
city, and killed Laomedon, its king. It was about this time that the 
gods sent for him in order to fight against the Giants. [Gigantes.] 
Soon after his return to Argos, he marched against Augeas, as has 
been related above. He then proceeded against Pylos, which he took, 
and killed the whole family of Neleus, with the exception of Nestor. 
He then proceeded to Calydon, where he obtained Delanira, the 
daughter of Oeneus, for his wife, after fighting with Achelous for her. 
[Deianira; Achelous.] After Hercules had been married to Deianira 
nearly 3 years, he accidentally killed at a banquet in the house of Oeneus 
the boy Eunomus. In accordance with the law, Hercules went into 
exile, taking with him his wife Deianira. On their road they came 
to the river Evenus, across which the centaur Nessus carried travellers 
for a small sum of money. Hercules himself forded the river, but 
gave Deianira to Nessus to carry across. Nessus attempted to out¬ 
rage her : Hercules heard her screaming, and shot an arrow into the 
heart of Nessus. The dying centaur called out to Deianira to take 
his blood with her, as it was a sure means of preserving the love of 
her husband. After this he took up his abode at Trachis, whence he 
marched against Eurytus of Oechalia. He took Oechalia, killed 
Eurytus and his sons, and carried off his daughter Iole as a prisoner. 
On his return home he landed at Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and sent his companion, Lichas, to Trachis,’ 
in order to fetch him a white garment, which he intended to use 
Storing the sacrifice. Deianira, afraid lest Iole should supplant her in 
[™ affections of her husband, steeped the white garment he had 
demanded in the blood of Nessus. This blood had been poisoned by 
the arrow with which Hercules had shot Nessus ; and, accordingly, 
as soon as the garment became warm on the body of Hercules, the 
poison penetrated into all his limbs, and caused him the most ex¬ 
cruciating agony. He seized Lichas by his feet, and threw him into 
the sea. He wrenched off the garment, but it stuck to his flesh, and 
with it he tore away whole pieces from his body. In this state he 
(was conveyed to Trachis. Deianira, on seeing what she had un¬ 
wittingly done, hanged herself. Hercules commanded Hyllus, his 
eldest son by Deianira, to marry Iole as soon as he should arrive at 
the age of manhood. He then ascended Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of 
wood, on which he placed himself, and ordered it to be set on 
fire. When the pile was burning, a cloud came down from heaven, 
and amid peals of thunder carried him to Olympus, where he 
was honoured with immortality, became reconciled to’ Hera, and 
married her daughter Hebe. He was in course of time worshipped 
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throughout all Greece both as a god and as a hero. His worship, 
however, prevailed more extensively among the Dorians than among 
any other of the Greek races. The sacrifices offered to him consisted 
principally of bulls, boars, rams, and lambs. The works of art in 
which Hercules is represented are extremely numerous; but whether 
he appears as a child, a youth, a struggling hero, or as the immortal 
inhabitant of Olympus, his character is always one of heroic strength 
and energy. The finest representation of the hero that has come 
down to us is the so-called Farnese Hercules (now in the Naples 
Museum; probably a copy of the statue by Lysippus). The hero is 
resting, leaning on his right arm, and his head reclining on his left 
hand: the whole figure is a most exquisite combination of peculiar 
softness with the greatest strength. The worship of Hercules at 
Rome and in Italy is connected by Roman writers with the hero’s 
expedition to fetch the oxen of Geryones. They stated that Hercules, 
on his return, visited Italy, where he abolished human sacrifices 
among the Sabines, established the worship of fire, and slew Cacus, a 
robber, who had stolen his oxen. The aborigines, and especially 
Evander, honoured Hercules with divine worship ; and Hercules, in 
return, taught them the way in which he was to be worshipped, and 
entrusted the care of his worship to 2 distinguished families, the 
Potitii and Pinarii. [Pinaria Gens.] At Rome Hercules was con¬ 
nected with the Muses, whence he is called Musagetes.— For further 
information see Introductions to the Hercules Furens of Euripides, 
edited by E. H. Blakeney (1904), Jebb’s Trachiniae of Sophocles, and 
Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States. Cf. also Campbell, Religion in 
Greek Literature, pp. 366 sqq. (See Fig. 32.) 

Hercules, son of Alexander the Great by Barsine, the 
widow of the Rhodian Memnon, murdered by Polysperchon, b.c. 310. 
Mahaffy’s Greek Life and Thought, p. 66. 

Herc£jlis Columnar. [Abyla; Calpe.] 

Herc^nia Silva, an extensive range of mountains in Ger¬ 
many, covered with forests, described by Caesar as 9 days’ journey in 
breadth, and more than 60 days’ journey in length. 

Hermae, “ herms ” or pillars, surmounted by the head of 

Hermes. fAIcibiades.] 

HermaphrodItus, son of Hermes and Aphrodite. He had 
inherited the beauty of both his parents, and thus excited the love of 
the nymph of the fountain of Salmacis, near Halicarnassus. She tried 
in vain to win his affections ; and as he was one day bathing in the 
fountain, she embraced him, and prayed to the gods that she might 
be united with him for ever. The gods granted the request, and the 
bodies of the youth and the nymph became united together, but 
retained the characteristics of each sex. Figures of hermaphrodites 
are common in ancient art. 

Hermesianax, a Greek elegiac poet (4th cent, b.c.); one 

considerable fragment of his Leontlon is extant. 

Hermes, called Mercurius by the Romans. The Greek 
Hermes was a son of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and was 
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born in a cave of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he is called Atlanti- 
ades or Cyllenius. A few hours after his birth he displayed his 
natural propensities; escaping from his cradle, he went to Pieria, and 
carried off some of the oxen of Apollo, which he drove to Pylos. He 
then returned to Cyllene, and finding a tortoise at the entrance of his 
native cave, he placed strings across its shell, and thus invented the 
lyre, on which he immediately played. Apollo, by his prophetic 
power, had meantime discovered the thief, and went to Cyllene to 
charge Hermes with the crime. His mother, Maia, showed to the 
god the child in its cradle; but Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, 
who compelled him to restore the oxen. But when Apollo heard the 
sounds of the lyre, he was so charmed that he allowed Hermes to 
keep the animals, and became his friend. Zeus made Herines his 
herald, and he was employed by the gods, and more especially by 
Zeus, on a variety of occasions which are recorded in ancient story. 
Thus he led Priam to Achilles to fetch the body of Hector; tied Ixion 
to the wheel; conducted Hera, Aphrodite, and Athena to Paris; 
rescued Dionysus after his birth from the flames; sold Hercules to 
Omphale; and was ordered by Zeus to carry off Io, who was meta¬ 
morphosed into a cow, and guarded by Argus, whom he slew. He 
was also employed by the gods to conduct the shades of the dead 
from the upper into the lower world (Virg., /lew., iv., 242 sqq.). Being 
the herald of the gods, he is the god of eloquence, since the heralds 
are the public speakers in the assemblies and on other occasions. He 
was also the god of prudence and cunning, both in words and actions, 
and even of fraud, perjury, and theft. Being endowed with this 
shrewdness and sagacity, he was regarded as the author of a variety 
of inventions, such as the lyre and syrinx, the alphabet, numbers, 
astronomy, music, the art of fighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of 
the olive-tree, measures, weights, and many other things. From being 
the herald of the gods, he was regarded as the god of roads, who pro¬ 
tected travellers; and numerous statues of him, called Hermes, were 
erected on roads, and at doors and gates. (See Fig. 33.) lie was also 
the god of commerce and of good luck, and as such presided over the 
game of dice. Hermes was believed to have been the inventor of sacri¬ 
fices, and hence was the protector of sacrificial animals. For this 
reason he was especially worshipped' by shepherds, and is mentioned in 
connection with Pan and the nymphs. Hermes was likewise the patron 
of all the gymnastic games of the Greeks. All gymnasia were under 
his protection ; and the Greek artists derived their ideal of the god 
from the gymnasium, and represented him as a youth whose limbs 
were beautifully and harmoniously developed by gymnastic exercises. 
The most ancient seat of the worship of Hermes is Arcadia, the land 
of his birth, whence his worship was carried to Athens, and ultimately 
spread through all Greece. The festivals celebrated in his honour were 
called Hermaea. Among the things sacred to him were the palm- 
tree, the tortoise, the number 4, and several kinds of fish ; and the 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of incense, honey, cakes, pigs, and 
especially lambs and young goats. The principal attributes of Hermes 
are :—1. A travelling hat ( petasus ) with a broad brim, which in later 
times was adorned with 2 small wings.—2. The staff ( caducSus ) which 
he bore as a herald, and had received from Apollo. (See Fig. 19.) In 
late works of art the white ribbons which surrounded the herald’s 
staff were changed into a serpents.— 3. The sandals which carried the 
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god across land and sea with the rapidity of wind, and which were 
provided at the ankles with wings, whence he is called alipes .—Of 
Hermes, in works of art, the most famous sculpture is that by Praxi¬ 
teles (discovered in 1877)—the only original work by se great Greek 
master which survives (see Fig. 34).—See H. B. Walters* The Art of the 
Greeks , p. 117. 

HermI6ne, the beautiful daughter of Menelaus and Helena. 

She had been promised in marriage to Orestes before the Trojan war; 
but Menelaus after his return home married her to Neoptolemus 
(called Pyrrhus by the Romans). After the murder of the latter [Neo¬ 
ptolemus], Hermione married Orestes, and bore him a son Tisamenus. 

Hermogenes, a celebrated Greek rhetorician, was a native 
of Tarsus, and lived in the reign of M. Aurelius, a.d. 161-180. Several 
of his works are extant. 

Hermogenes, M. TIgellIus, a ’ notorious detractor of 

Horace, who calls him however optimus cantor et modulator. 

HermSlaus, a Macedonian youth, and a page of Alexander 
the Great, formed a conspiracy against the king’s life, b.c. 327, but 
the plot was discovered, and Hermolaus and his accomplices were 
stoned to death by the Macedonians. 

HernIci, a people in Latium, belonging to the Sabine race. 

They were a brave and warlike people, and long offered a formidable 
resistance to the Romans. They were finally subdued by the Romans, 
306. 

Hero. For the story of Hero and Leander, see under 
Leander ; and cf. Symonds, The Greek Poets, vol. ii. chap, xxiii. 

Hero, an eminent mathematician, was a native of Alexandria, 
and lived in the reigns of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes 
(b.c. 285-222). He is celebrated on account of his mechanical inven¬ 
tions. Several of his works are extant. 

Herodas, a writer of mimes (short dialogues in verse de¬ 
scribing a scene from real life); born b.c. 300. Until 1891 his name 
was scarcely known; but in that year Dr. Kenyon published the editio 
princeps of 7 complete mimes. Best ed. by Headlam (1922); there is a 
good English version by R. T. Scott (1909). 

HErOdEs, commonly called Herod. i. Surnamed the 
Great, king of the Jews, was the son of Antipater. He received the 
kingdom of Judaea, from Antony and Octavian, in B.c. 40. He 
possessed a jealous temper and ungovernable passions. He put to 
death his beautiful wife Mariamne, whom he suspected without cause 
of adultery, and with whom he was violently in love; and at a later 
period he also put to death his two sons by Mariamne, Alexander and 
Aristobulus. His government, though cruel and tyrannical, was 
vigorous. In the last year of his reign Jesus Christ was born ; and it 
must have been on his deathbed that he ordered the massacre of the 
children at Bethlehem. He died in the 37th year of his reign, and the 
70th year of his age, b.c. 4.*—2. Herodes Antipas, son of Herod the 

1 The death of Herod took place in the same year with the actual birth of Christ as is 
mentioned above, but it is well knows that this is to be placed 4 years before the date in 
general use as the Christian era. 
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Great, by Malthace, a Samaritan, obtained the; tetrarchv of Galilee 
and Peraea, on his father's death, while the kingdom of Judaea de¬ 
volved on his elder brother Archelaus. He married Herodias, the wife 
of his half-brether, Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the Jewish 
law, divorced her first husband. He was deprived of his dominions 
by Caligula, and sent into exile at Lyons, a.d. 39. It was this Herod 
Antipas who imprisoned and put to death John the Baptist, who had 
reproached him with his unlawful connection with Herodias. It was 
before him also that Christ was sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, 
as belonging to his jurisdiction, on account of his supposed Galilean 
origin.—See A. C. Headlam’s article in Hasting’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, vol. ii.—The best popular account of the fierods is by the late 
Dean’ Farrar.—3. Herodes Agrippa. [Agrippa.J— 4. Herodes Attx- 
cus, the rhetorician. [Atticus.] 

HErodIanus, the author of an extant history, in the Greek 
language, of the Roman eVnpire in 8 books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the commencement of the reign of Gordianus III. (a.d. 
180-238). 

Her6d6tus, a Greek historian, and the father of history, 
was born at Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in Caria, b.c. 484. He 
belonged to a noble family at Halicarnassus. He was the son of 
Lyxes and Dryo; and the epic poet Panyasis was one of his relations. 
Herodotus left his native city at an early age, in order to escape from 
the oppressive government of Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, 
who put to death Panyasis. He probably settled at Samos for some 
time, and there became acquainted with the Ionic dialect; but he 
spent many years in his extensive travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
At a later time he returned to Halicarnassus, and took a prominent 
part in expelling Lygdamis from his native city. Subsequently he 
again left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, an Athenian colony in 
Italy, where he died. Whether he accompanied the first colonists to 
Thurii in 443, or followed them a few years afterwards, cannot be 
determined with certainty. It is also disputed where Herodotus wrote 
his history. Lucian relates that Herodotus read his work to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, which was received with such universal 
applause, that the 9 books of the work were in consequence honoured 
with the names of the 9 Muses. The same writer adds that the young 
Thucydides was present at this recitation and was moved to tears. 
But this celebrated story, which rests upon the authority of Lucian 
alone, must be rejected for many reasons. Nor is there sufficient 
evidence in favour of the tradition that Herodotus read his work at 
the Panathenaea at Athens in 446 or 445, and received from the Athe¬ 
nians a reward of 10 talents. It is more probable that he wrote his 
work at Thurii, when he was advanced in years ; though he appears 
to have been collecting materials for it during a great part of his life. 
It was apparently with this view that he undertook his extensive 
travels through Greece and foreign countries; and his work contains 
on almost every page the results of his personal observations and 
inquiries. There was scarcely a town of any importance in Greece 
Proper and on the coasts of Asia Minor with which he was not per¬ 
fectly familiar. In the N. of Europe he visited Thrace and the Scythian 
tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he travelled through Asia Minor 
and Syria, and visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. 
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He spent some time in Egypt, and travelled as far S. as Elephantine. 
The object of his work is to give an account of the struggles between 
the Greeks and Persians. He traces the enmity between Europe and 
Asia to the mythical times. He passes rapidly over the mythical ages 
to come to Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to have com¬ 
mitted acts of hostility against the Greeks. This induces him to give 
a full history of Croesus and of the kingdom of Lydia. The conquest 
of Lydia by the Persians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the rise 
of the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor and 
Babylon. The nations which are mentioned in the course of this 
narrative are again discussed more or less minutely. The history 
of Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce him to enter into 
the details of Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius against the 
Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and the N. of Europe. In 
the meantime the revolt of the Ionians breaks out which eventually 
brings the contest between Persia and Greece to an end. An account 
of this insurrection is followed by the history of the invasion of Greece 
by the Persians; and the history of the Persian war now runs in a 
regular channel until the taking of Sestos by the Greeks, b.c. 478, 
with which event his work concludes. In order to form a fair judg¬ 
ment of the historical value of the work of Herodotus, we must dis¬ 
tinguish between those parts in which he speaks from his own 
observations and those in which he merely repeats what he .was told 
by priests and others. In the latter case he was undoubtedly often 
deceived ; but whenever he speaks from his own observations, he is a real 
model of truthfulness and accuracy; and the more the countries which 
he describes have been explored by modern travellers, the more firmly 
has his authority been established. The dialect in which he wrote is 
the Ionic, intermixed with epic or poetical expressions, and sometimes 
even with Attic and Doric forms. The excellences of his style consist 
in its antique and epic colouring, its transparent clearness, and the 
lively flow of the narrative.—The best English translation of Herodotus 
is by Rawlinson, reprinted (with Introduction and added notes by 
E. H. Blakeney) in Dent’s Everyman's Library (1910). 

H£r6pSlis, or Hero, a city in Lower Egypt, standing on 
the border of the Desert E. of the Delta, upon the canal connecting 
the Nile with the W. head of the Red Sea, which was called from it 
Sinus Heroopoliticus. 

Herostratus, an Ephesian, who set fire to the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus on the same night that Alexander the Great was 
born, b.c. 356, in order to immortalise himself. 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops and sister of Agraulos, beloved 

by Hermes. Respecting her story, see Agraulos. 

Hertha (the same as Nerthus in Tacitus, Genn. y xl., § 4), 
the “Earth-goddess” of N. German mythology.—See Swinburne’s 
splendid poem “ Hertha,” in Songs before Sunrise. 

HesI6dus, one of the earliest Greek poets, frequently men¬ 
tioned along with Homer. As Homer represents the Ionic school of 
poetry in Asia Minor, so Hesiod represents the Boeotian school of 
poetry. The only points of resemblance between the 3 schools consist 
in their versification and dialect. In other respects they entirely differ. 

K 495 
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The Homeric school takes for its subject the restless activity of the 
heroic age, while the Hesiodic turns its attention to the quiet pursuits 
of ordinary life, to the origin of the world, the gods and heroes. 
Hesiod lived about a century later than Homer, and is placed about 
b.c. 735 * We learn from his own poem on Works and Days, that he 
was born in the village of Ascra in Boeotia, whither his father had 
emigrated from the Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After the death of 
his father, he was involved in a dispute with his brother Perses about 
his small patrimony, which was decided in favour of his brother. He 
then emigrated to Orchomenos, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. This is all that can be said with certainty about the life of 
Hesiod. Many of the stories related about him refer to his school of 
poetry, and not to the poet personally. The two principal works of 
Hesiod, which have come down to us, are his Works and Days, con¬ 
taining ethical, political, and economical precepts, and a Theogony , 

f 'iving an account of the origin of the world and the birth of the gods. 
The best English edition of Hesiod is that of Paley (and edition, 1883); 
and the best English version that by A. W. Mair (in the Oxford 
Translations Library, 1908). This volume contains a good Intro¬ 
duction. Another version (by Evelyn-White) in the Loeb series.] 

H£sTon£, daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy, was chained 
by her father to a rock, in order to be devoured by a sea-monster, that 
he might thus appease the anger of Apollo and Poseidon. Hercules 
promised to save her, if Laomedon would give him the horses which 
he had received from Zeus as a compensation for Ganyrnedes. 
Hercules killed the monster, but Laomedon refused to keep his promise. 
Thereupon Hercules took Troy, killed Laomedon, and gave Hesione 
to his friend and companion Telamon, to whom she bore Teucer. 
Her brother Priam sent Antenor to claim her back, and the refusal 
on the part of the Greeks is mentioned as one of the causes of the 
Trojan war. 

HespBrYa, the Western land (from Ivirepos, vesper ), the name 

given by the Greek poets to Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the name of Hesperia to 
Spain, which they sometimes called ultima Hesperia, to distinguish it 
from Italy, which they occasionally called Hesperia Magna. 

HesperIdes, the celebrated guardians of the golden apples 
which Ge (Earth) gave to Hera at her marriage with Zeus. According 
to some they were the daughters of Atlas and Hesperis (whence their 
names, Atlantides or Hesperides), but their parentage is differently 
related by others. Some traditions mentioned 3 Hesperides, viz. 
Aegle, Areihusa, and Hesperia; others, 4, Aegle, Crytheia, Hestia, and 
Arethusa ; and others, again, 7. In the earliest legends, they are 
described as living on the river Oceanus, in the extreme W. ; but they 
were afterwards placed near Mt. Atlas, and in other parts of Libya. 
They were assisted in watching the golden apples by the dragon Ladon! 
It was one of the labours of Hercules to obtain possession of these 
apples.—See Kingsley’s Heroes. 

HespBrus, the evening star, son of Astraeus and Eos. 
of Cephalus and Eos, or of Atlas. He was also regarded as the 
same as the morning star. 
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HestTa, called Vesta by the Romans, the goddess of the 

hearth, or rather of the fire burning on the hearth, was one of the 12 
great divinities of the Greeks. She was a daughter of Cronos and 
Rhea, and, according to common tradition, was the first-born of Rhea, 
and consequently the first of the children swallowed by Cronos. She 
was a maiden divinity ; and when Apollo and Poseidon sued for her 
hand, she swore by the head of Zeus to remain a virgin for ever. As 
the hearth was looked upon as the centre of domestic life, so Hestia 
was the goddess of domestic life, and as such, was believed to dwell in 
the inner part of every house. Being the goddess of the sacred fire of 
the alter, Hestia had a share in the sacrifices offered to all the gods. 
Hence the first part of every sacrifice was presented to her. Solemn 
oaths were sworn by the goddess of the hearth ; and the hearth itself 
was the sacred asylum where suppliants implored the protection of the 
inhabitants of the house. A town or city is only an extended family, 
and therefore had likewise its sacred hearth. This public hearth 
usually existed in the prytaneum of a town, where the goddess had her 
especial sanctuary. There, as at a private hearth, Hestia protected 
the suppliants. When a colony was sent out, the emigrants took the 
fire which was to burn on the hearth of their new home from that of 
the mother town. The worship of the Roman Vesta is spoken of 
under Vesta. 

HestTaeotis. i. The N.W. part of Thessaly. [Thessalia.] 
—2. Or Histiaea, a district in Euboea. [Euboea.] 

Hesychius, a Greek grammarian of Alexandria (4th cent. 
a.d.). His chief literary work was a Greek lexicon. 

HetricOlum, a town of the Bruttii. 

Hibernia, also called Ierne, the island of Ireland. It is 
mentioned by Caesar; but the Romans never made any attempt to 
conquer the island, though they obtained some knowledge of it from 
the commercial intercourse which was carried on between it and 
Britain. 

Hiempsal. i. Son of Micipsa, king of Numidia, and 

grandson of Masinissa, murdered by Jugurtha, soon after the death 
of Micipsa, b.c. 118.—2. King of Numidia, grandson or great-grandson 
of Masinissa, and father of Juba, appears to have received the sove¬ 
reignty of part of Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was expelled 
from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the leader of the 
Marian party in Africa, but was restored by Pompey in 81. Hiempsal 
wrote some works in the Punic language, which are cited by Sallust. 

HIerapSlis. A city of Great Phrygia, near the Maeander, 
was an early seat of Christianity, and is mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians. 

Hieron. i. Tyrant of Syracuse (b.c. 478-467), and brother 
of Gelon, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty. He gained a great 
victory over the Etruscan fleet near Cumae, b.c. 474. He was a 
patron of literature; and the poets Aeschylus, Pindar, and Simonides, 
took up their residence at his court.—2. King of Syracuse (b.c. 270- 
a 16), a noble Syracusan, descended from the great Gelon, was volun- 
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tarily elected king by his fellow-citizens, after his defeat of the 
Mamertines, in b.c. 270. He sided with the Carthaginians at the 
commencement of the first Punic war (b.c. 264), but in the following 
year he concluded a peace with the Romans; and from this, time till 
his death, a period of little less that half a century, he continued the 
stedfast friend and ally of the Romans. He died in 216, at the age 
of 92. He was succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 

HJfiRdNtfMUS, of Cardia, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia, and after the death of that monarch (b.c. 323), served under 
his countryman Eumenes. He afterwards fought under Antigonus, 
his son Demetrius, and grandson Antigonus Gonatas. He survived 
Pyrrhus, and died at the advanced age of 104. Hieronymus wrote 
a history of the events from the death of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, 
which is lost.—2. Better known as Saint Jerome; the most celebrated 
of the Latin Fathers, born a.d. 340. His most famous work was the 
translation of the Bible into Latin; this version is known as the 
Vulgate (q.v.). 

HTfeRosSLtfMA. [Jerusalem.] 

HilleviOnes. [Germania.] 

HIm£ra, a celebrated Greek city on the N. coast of Sicily, 
W. of the mouth of the river Himera, was founded b.c. 648, and after¬ 
wards received Dorian settlers, so that the inhabitants spoke a mixed 
dialect, partly Ionic (Chalcidian), and partly Doric. In b.c. 409 it 
was taken by the Carthaginians, and levelled to the ground. It was 
never rebuilt; but on the opposite bank of the river Himera, the Car¬ 
thaginians founded a new town, which, from a warm medicinal spring 
in its neighbourhood, was called Thermae. The poet Stesichorus was 
born at the ancient Himera, and the tyrant Agathocles, at Thermae. 

Hipparchus, i. Son of Pisistratus. [Pisistratidae.] 2. A 
celebrated Greek astronomer, a native of Nicaea, in Bithynia, who 
flourished b.c. 160-145, and resided both at Rhodes and Alexandria. 
The catalogue which Hipparchus constructed of the stars is preserved 
by Ptolemy. • 

HiPpfAs, son of Pisistratus. [Pisistratidae.] 

Hippo, a city on the coast of Numidia, once a royal resi¬ 

dence, and afterwards celebrated as the bishopric of St. Augustine. 

Hipp6c60n, son of Oebalus and Batea. After his father’s 
death, he expelled his brother Tyndareus, in order to secure the king¬ 
dom to himself; but Hercules restored Tyndareus, and slew Hippocoon 
and his sons. 

HippocrXtks, the most celebrated physician of antiquity, 
was born in the island of Cos, about b.c. 460. He wrote, taught, and 
practised his profession at home; travelled in different parts of the 
continent of Greece; and died at Larissa in Thessaly, about 357, at 
the age of 104. — The best known of his works is the Aphorisms, 
prized alike in ancient and mediaeval times. The first of these aphor¬ 
isms is justly famous; it runs : “ Life is short, and Art is long; the 
occasion fleeting, experience deceitful, and judgment difficult.”—Jevons, 
History of Greek Literature, pp. 303 sqq. 
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HippocrEnE, the “ Fountain of the Horse,” was a fountain 

in Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, said to have been pro¬ 
duced! by the horse Pegasus striking the ground with his feet. 

HippodAmIa. i. Daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in 
Elis.—3. Wife of Pirithous, at whose nuptials took place the celebrated 
battle between the Centaurs and Lapithae. 

HippSl^tE, daughter of Ares and Otrera, was queen of the 
Amazons, and sister of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father; and when Hercules came to fetch this 
girdle, he slew her. According to another tradition, Hippolyte, with 
an army of Amazons, marched into Attica, to take vengeance on 
Theseus for having carried off Antiope; but being conquered by 
Theseus, she fled to Megara, where she died of grief. In some 
accounts Hippolyte, and not Antiope, is said to have been married to 
Theseus. 

HippSl^tus, son of Theseus by Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, or by her sister Antiope. Theseus afterwards married 
Phaedra, who fell in love with Hippolytus; but as her offers were 
rejected by her stepson, she accused him to his father of having 
attempted her dishonour. Theseus thereupon cursed his son, and 
devoted him to destruction ; and, accordingly, as Hippolytus was riding 
in his chariot along the sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a bull from the 
water, at which the horses took fright, overturned the chariot, and 
dragged Hippolytus along the ground till he was dead. Theseus after¬ 
wards learned the innocence of his son, and Phaedra, in despair, made 
away with herself. Artemis induced Aesculapius to restore Hippolytus 
to life again; and, according to Italian traditions, Diana, having 
changed his name to Virbius, placed him under the protection of the 
nymph Egeria, in the grove of Aricia, in Latium, where he was 
honoured with divine worship. Horace, following the more ancient 
tradition, says that Diana could not restore Hippolytus to life. 

HippOmEnEs. 1. Son of Megareus, and great-grandson of 
Poseidon, conquered the Boeotian Atalanta in a foot-race. [Atalanta, 
No. 2.]—3. A descendant of Codrus^, the 4th and last of the decennial 
archons. Incensed at the barbarous punishment which he inflicted 
on his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed him. 

HippOnax, of Ephesus, a Greek Iambic poet, flourished 
b.c. 546-520. He was celebrated for the bitterness of his satires. 
Only a few scanty fragments are extant. 

Hipp6tAd£s, son of Hippotes, that is, Aeolus. Hence the 

Aeoliae Insulae are called Hippotadae regnum (Liparic Isles). 

Hipp 6 th< 5 us, son of Cercyon, and father of Aepytus, king 
of Arcadia. 

HirpIni, a Samnite people, dwelling in the S. of Samnium, 
between Apulia, Lucania, and Campania. Their chief town was 
Abculanum. 

HirtIus, A., a friend of Caesar the dictator, and consul 
with Pansa, b.c. 43. Hirtius and his colleague fell at the battle of 
Mutina, fighting against Antony. Hirtius divides with Oppius the 
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claim to the authorship of the 8th book ot the Gallic war, as well as 
to that of the histories of the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish wars. 
It is not impossible that he wrote the first three, but he certainly did 
not write the Spanish war. 

Hispalis (Seville), a town in Hispania Baetica, founded by 

the Phoenicians. Although 500 stadia from the sea, the river is navi¬ 
gable for the largest vessels up to the town. Under the Romans it 
was an important place; under the Goths and Vandals the chief town 
in the S. of Spain ; and under the Arabs the capital of a separate 
kingdom.—See Ulick Burke, A History of Spain. 

HispAnIa (Spain), a peninsula in the S.W. of Europe, con¬ 
nected with the land only on the N.E., where the Pyrenees form its 
boundary, and surrounded on all other sides by the sea, and on the 
N. by the Cantabrian sea. The Greeks and Romans had no accurate 
knowledge of the country till the time of the Roman invasion in the 
second Punic war. It was first mentioned by Hecataeus (about B.c. 
500) under the name of Iberia; but this name originally indicated only 
the E. coast : the W. coast beyond the pillars of Hercules was called 
Tartessis (Taprrjaois). It was called by the Greeks Iberia, a name 
usually derived from the river Iberus, and by the Romans Hispania. 
Spain was celebrated in antiquity for its mineral treasures. Gold was 
found in abundance in various parts of the country ; and there were 
many silver mines, of which the most celebrated were near Carthago 
Nova, Ilipa, Sisapon, and Castulo. The precious stones, copper, lead, 
tin, and other metals, were also found in more or less abundance. 
The most ancient inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, who dwelt on 
both sides of the Pyrenees, and were found in the S. of Gaul, as far 
as the Rhone. Celts afterwards crossed the Pyrenees, and became 
mingled with the Iberi, whence arose the mixed race of the Celtiberi, 
who dwelt chiefly in the high tableland in the centre of the country. 
[Celtiberi.] But besides this mixed race of the Celtiberi, there were 
also several tribes, both of Iberians and Celts, who were never united 
with one another. The unmixed Iberians, from whom the modern 
Basques are descended, dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the 
coasts, and their most distinguished tribes were the Astures,’ Can- 
tabri, Vaccaei, &c. The unmixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the river 
Anas, and in the N.W. corner of the country or Gallaecia. Besides 
these inhabitants, there were Phoenician and Carthaginian settlements 
on the coasts, of which the most important were Gades and Carthago 
Nova ; there were likewise Greek colonies, such as Emporiae and 
Saguntitm ; and lastly the conquest of the country by the Romans 
introduced many Romans among the inhabitants, whose civilisation 
and language gradually spread over the whole peninsula. Under the 
empire some of the most distinguished Latin writers were natives 
of Spain, such as the two Senecas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, Silius 
Italicus, Pomponius Mela, Prudentius, and others. The ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were a proud, brave, and warlike race; lovers 
of their liberty, and ready at all times to sacrifice their lives rather 
than to submit to a foreign master. The history of Spain begins 
with the invasion of the country by the Carthaginians, b.c. 238. 
Under the command of Hamilcar (238-229), and that of his son-in- 
law and successor, Hasdrubal (228-221), the Carthaginians conquered 
the greater part of the S.E. of the peninsula as far as the Iberus; 
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and Hasdrubal founded the important city of Carthago Nova. These 
successes of the Carthaginians excited the jealousy of the Romans; 
and a treaty was made between the 2 nations about 228, by which 
the Carthaginians bound themselves not to cross the Iberus. The 
town of Saguntum, although on the W. side of the river, was under 
the protection of the Romans; and the capture of this town by 
Hannibal in 219 was the immediate cause of the second Punic war. 
In the course of this war the Romans drove the Carthaginians out 
of the peninsula, and became masters of their possessions in the S. 
of the country. But many tribes in the centre of the country retained 
their independence; and those in the N. and N.W. of the country 
had been hitherto quite unknown both to the Carthaginians and 
Romans. There now arose a long and bloody struggle between the 
Romans and the various tribes in Spain, and it was nearly two 
centuries before the Romans succeeded in subduing entirely the whole 
of the peninsula. The Celtiberians were conquered by the elder 
Cato (195), and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the 2 tribunes (179). 
The Lusitanians, who long resisted' the Romans under their brave 
leader Viriathus, were obliged to submit, about the year 137, to 
D. Brutus, who penetrated as far as Gallaecia; but it was not till 
Numantia was taken by Scipio Africanus the younger, in 133, that 
the Romans obtained the undisputed sovereignty over the various tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusitanians, to the S. of the 
Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his praetorship, subdued the Lusitanians 
N. of the Tagus (60). The Cantabri, Astures, and other tribes in 
the mountains of the N., were finally subjugated by Augustus and his 
generals. The Romans had, as early as the end of the second Punic 
war, divided Spain into 2 provinces, separated from one another by the 
Iberus, and called Hispatiia Citerior and Hispartia Ulterior , the former 
being to the E. and the latter to the W. of the river. In consequence 
of there being 2 provinces, we frequently find the country called 
Hispaniae. The provinces were governed by 2 proconsuls or 2 pro¬ 
praetors, the latter of whom also frequently bore the title of pro- 
consuls. Augustus made a new division of the country, and formed 
3 provinces, Tarraconensis, Baetica, and Lusitania . The province 
Tarraconensis , which derived its name from Tarraco, the capital of 
the province, was by far the largest of the 3, and comprehended the 
whole of the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. The province 
Baetica, which derived its name from the river Baetis, was separated 
from Lusitania on the N. and W. by the river Anas, and from Tarra¬ 
conensis on the E. by a line drawn from the river Anas to the pro¬ 
montory Charidemus in the Mediterranean. The province Lusitania 
corresponded very nearly in extent to the modern Portugal. In 
Baetica, Corduba or Hispalis was the seat' of government; in Tarraco¬ 
nensis, Tarraco; and in Lusitania, Augusta Emerita. On the fall of 
the Roman empire Spain was conquered by the Vandals, a.d. 409. 

HistJaeus, tyrant of Miletus, was left with the other Ionians 
to guard the bridge of boats over the Danube, when Darius invaded 
Scythia (b.c. 513). He opposed the proposal of Miltiades, the Athen¬ 
ian, to destroy the bridge, and leave the Persians to their fate, and 
was in consequence rewarded by Darius with a district in Thrace, 
where he built a town called Myrcinus, apparently with the view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. This excited the suspicions of 
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Darius, who invited Histiaeus to Susa, where he treated him kindly, 
but prohibited him from returning. Tired of the restraint in which 
he was kept, he induced his kinsman Aristagoras to persuade the 
lonians to revolt, hoping that a revolution in Ionia might lead to his 
release. His design succeeded. Darius allowed Histiaeus to depart 
(496) on his engaging to reduce Ionia. Here Histiaeus threw off the 
mask, and carried on war against the Persians. He was at length 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Artaphernes, satrap of Ionia. 

HSmErus, the great epic poet of Greece. His poems formed 

the basis of Greek literature. Every Greek who had received a liberal 
education was perfectly well acquainted with them from his child¬ 
hood, and had learnt them by heart at school; but nobody could state 
anything certain about their author. His date and birthplace were 
equally matters of dispute. Seven cities claimed Homer as their 
countryman (Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, 
Athenae); but the claims of Smyrna and Chios are the most plausible. 
The best modern writers place his date about b.c. 850. With the 
exception of the simple fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, all other 
particulars respecting his life are purely fabulous. The common 
tradition related that he was the son of Maeon (hence called Maeonides 
votes), and that in his old age he was blind and poor.—Homer was 
universally regarded by the ancients as the author of the 2 great 
poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. Such continued to be the prevalent 
belief till the year 1795, when the German Professor, F. A. Wolf, 
wrote his famous Prolegomena, in which he endeavoured to show 
that the Iliad and Odyssey were not two complete poems, but small, 
separate, independent epic songs, celebrating single exploits of the 
heroes, and that these lays were for the first time written down and 
united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens. 
This opinion gave rise to a long and animated controversy respecting 
the origin of the Homeric poems, which is not yet settled, and which 
probably never will be. The following, however, may be regarded 
as the most probable conclusion. An abundance of heroic lays pre¬ 
served the tales of the Trojan war. These unconnected songs were, 
for the first time, united by a great genius called Homer, and h& was 
the one individual who conceived in his mind the lofty idea of that 
poetical unity which we must acknowledge and admire in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. But as writing was little practised in the age in which 
Homer lived, it naturally followed that in such long works many 
interpolations were introduced, and that they gradually became more 
and more dismembered, and thus returned into their original state 
of separate independent songs. They were preserved by the rhap- 
sodists, who were minstrels, and who sang lays at the banquets of 
the great and at public festivals. Solon directed the attention of his 
countrymen towards the unity of the Homeric poems ; but the unani¬ 
mous voice of antiquity ascribed to Pisistratus the merit of having 
collected the disjointed poems of Homer, and of having first com¬ 
mitted them to writing. The ancients attributed many other poems 
to Homer besides the Iliad and the Odyssey ; but the claims of 
none of these to this honour can stand investigation. The hymns, 
which still bear the name of Homer, probably owe their origin to the 
rhapsodists. The Batrachomyomachia, or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, an extant poem, and the Margites, a poem which is lost, and 
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which ridiculed a man who was said to know many things and who 
knew all badly, were both frequently ascribed by the ancients to 
Homer, but are clearly of later origin.—The Odyssey was evidently 
composed after the Iliad; and many writers maintain that they are 
the works of 2 different authors. But it has been observed in reply, 
that there is not a greater difference in the 2 poems than we often 
find in the productions of the same man in the prime of life and in 
old age; and the chief cause of difference in the 2 poems is owing 
to the difference of the subject. The Alexandrine grammarians paid 
great attention to the text of the Homeric poems; and the edition of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey by Aristarchus has been the basis of the 
text to the present day.—Editions and translations of Homer are 
legion ; for students the best edition of the Greek text is (1) of the 
Iliad, by Dr. Leaf, in 2 vols., with English commentary; (2) of the 
Odyssey, by VV. W. Merry. The edition by Dr. Hayman is also worth 
consulting. Of translations the best verse-rendering is, perhaps, that 
of the late Earl of Derby for the Iliad, and that of Worsley for the 
Odyssey. The version of the latter poem by William Morris is also 
interesting. Of prose-renderings that of Butcher and Lang for the 
Odyssey is far the best; for the Iliad the student may use Purves’ 
version; there is also a rendering (with Introduction and Notes) by 
Mr. E. H. Blakeney, vol. I. (books i.-xii.) 1909; vol. II. (xiii.-xxiv.) 
1913. There is no better handbook for Homeric study than Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s Homer and the Epic. Prof. Gilbert Murray’s The 
Rise of the Greek Epic (1907; 2nd edition 1911) is brilliant, but 
scarcely suited for those who do not know Greek. (See Fig. 35.) 
H6 nor or H6 n0s, the personification of honour at Rome, 

to whom temples were built both by Marcellus and by Marius, close 
to the temple of Honos. Marcellus also built one to Virtus; and the 
two deities are frequently mentioned together. 

HonorIus Flavius, Roman emperor of the West, a.d. 

395-423, was the 2nd son of Theodosius the Great. In his reign 
Alaric took and plundered Rome. 

Hoplites, heavy-armed foot soldiers among the Greeks; 

they fought in serried ranks (the phalanx formation;. 

Horae, daughters of Zeus and Themis, the goddesses of 
the order of nature and of the seasons, who guarded the doors of 
Olympus, and promoted the fertility of the earth by the various kinds 
of weather which they gave to mortals. In works of art the Horae 
are represented as blooming maidens or youths, carrying the different 
products of the seasons. 

H6 rAt?a Gens, one of the most ancient patrician gentes at 
Rome. 3 brothers of this race fought with the Curiatii, 3 brothers 
from Alba, to determine whether Rome or Alba was to exercise the 
supremacy. The battle was long undecided. 2 of the Horatii fell; 
but the 3 Curiatii, though alive, were severely wounded. Seeing 
this, the surviving Horatius, who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, 
and vanquished his wounded opponents, by encountering them 
severally. He returned in triumph, bearing his threefold spoils. 
As he approached the Capene gate, his sister Horatia met him, and 
recognised on his shoulders the mantle of one of the Curiatii, her 
* k +95 
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betrothed lover. Her importunate grief drew on her the wrath ot 
Horatius, who stabbed her, exclaiming, “ So perish every Roman 
woman who bewails a foe.” For this murder he was adjudged by 
the duumviri to be scourged with covered head, and hanged on the 
accursed tree. Horatius appealed to his peers, the burghers or 
populus; and his father pronounced him guiltless, or he would have 
punished him by the paternal power. The populus acquitted Horatius, 
but prescribed a form of punishment. With veiled head, led by his 
father, Horatius passed under a yoke or gibbet —tigillum sororium, 
” sisters’ gibbet.’ 

H6ratTus Cocles. [Codes.] 

HSratIus Flaccus, Q., the poet, was born December 8th, 
B.c. 65, at Venusia in Apulia. His father was a libertinus or freed- 
man. He had received his manumission before the birth of the 
poet, who was of ingenuous birth, but who did not altogether escape 
the taunt, which adhered to persons even of remote servile origin. 
His father’s occupation was that of collector (coactor), either of the 
indirect taxes farmed by the publicans, or at sales by auction. With 
the profits of his office he had purchased a small farm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Venusia, where the poet was born. The father devoted 
his whole time and fortune to the education of the future poet. 
Though by no means rich, he declined to send the young Horace to 
the common school, kept in Venusia by one Flavius, to which the 
children of the rural aristocracy resorted. Probably about his 12th 
year, his father carried him to Rome, to receive the usual education 
of a knight’s or senator’s son. He frequented the best schools in 
the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, a retired military 
man, whose flogging propensities have been immortalised by his 
pupil. In his 18th year Horace proceeded to Athens, in order to 
continue his studies at that seat of learning. When Brutus came to 
Athens after the death of Caesar, Horace joined his army, and 
received at once the rank of a military tribune, and the command of 
a legion. He was present at the battle of Philippi, and shared in the 
fight of the republican army. In one of his poems he playfully 
alludes to his flight, and throwing away his shield. Hfe now 
resolved to devote himself to more peaceful pursuits, and having 
obtained his pardon, he ventured at once to return to Rome. He 
had lost all his hopes in life; his paternal estate had been swept 
away in the general forfeiture; but he was enabled, however, to 
obtain sufficient money to purchase a clerkship in the quaestor’s 
office; and on the profits of that place he managed to live with the 
utmost frugality. Meantime some of his poems attracted the notice 
of Varius and Virgil, who introduced him to Maecenas (b.c. 39). 
Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas, and this friendship 
quickly ripened into intimacy. In a year or two after the commence¬ 
ment of their friendship (37), Horace accompanied his patron on that 
journey to Brundusium, so agreeably described in the 5th satire of 
the 1st book. About the year 34 Maecenas bestowed upon the poet 
• Sabine farm, sufficient to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even 
in content (satis beatus unicis Sabinis), during the rest of his life. 
The situation of this Sabine farm was in the valley of Ustica, within 
view of the mountain Lucretilis, and near the Digentia, about 15 
miles from Tibur (Tivoli). A site exactly answering to the villa of 
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Horace, and on which were found ruins of buildings, has been dis¬ 
covered in modern times. Besides this estate, his admiration of the 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him either 
to hire or to purchase a small cottage in that romantic town ; and 
all the later years of his life were passed between these two country 
residences and Rome. He continued to live on the most intimate 
terms with Maecenas; and this intimate friendship naturally intro¬ 
duced Horace to the notice of the other great men of his period, 
and at length to Augustus himself, who bestowed upon the poet 
substantial marks of his favour. Horace died on Nov. 17th, B.c. 8, 
aged nearly 57.—Horace has described his own person. He was of 
short stature, with dark eyes and dark hair, but early tinged with 
grey. In his youth he was tolerably robust, but suffered from a 
complaint in his eyes. In more advanced life he grew fat, and 
Augustus jested about his protuberant belly. His health was not 
always good, and he seems to have inclined to be a valetudinarian. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal and 
abstemious; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer age, 
he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked choice wine, and 
in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the luxuries of his 
time. He was never married.—The philosophy of Horace was that 
of a man of the world. He playfully alludes to his Epicureanism, 
but it was practical rather than speculative Epicureanism. His 
mind, indeed, was not in the least speculative. Common life wisdom 
was his study, and to this he brought a quickness of observation 
and a sterling common sense, which have made his works the delight 
of practical men. The Odes of Horace want the higher inspirations 
of lyric verse. But as works of refined art, of the most skilful 
felicities of language and of measure, of translucent expression, and 
of agreeable images, embodied in words which imprint themselves 
indelibly on the memory, they are unrivalled.—In the Satires of 
Horace there is none of the lofty moral indignation, the fierce vehe¬ 
mence of invective, which characterised the later satirists (e.g. 
Juvenal). It is the folly rather than the wickedness of vice which 
he touches with such playful skill. Nothing can surpass the keen¬ 
ness of his observation, or his ease of expression : it is the finest 
comedy of manners, in a descriptive instead of a dramatic form.— 
In the Epodes there is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some 
personal hatred, or sense of injury, and the ambition of imitating 
Archilochus; but in these he seems to have exhausted all the 
malignity and violence of his temper.—But the Epistles are the 
most perfect of the Horatian poetry, the poetry of manners and 
society, the beauty of which consists in a kind of ideality of com¬ 
mon sense and practical wisdom. The title of the Art of Poetry for 
the Epistle to the Pisos is as old as Quintilian, but it is now agreed 
that it was not intended for a complete theory of the poetic art. It 
is conjectured with great probability that it was intended to dissuade 
one of the younger Pisos from devoting himself to poetry, for which 
he had little genius, or at least to suggest the difficulties of attain¬ 
ing to perfection.—The chronology of the Horatian poems is of great 
importance, as illustrating the life, the times, and the writings of the 
poet. The 1st book of Satires, which was the first publication, 
appeared about B.c. 35, in the 30th year of Horace.—The 2nd book 
of Satires was published about 33, in the 32nd year of Horace.— 
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The Epodes appeared about 31, in the 34th year of Horace.—The 3 
first books of the Odes were published about 24 or 23, in the 41st or 
42nd year of Horace.—The 1st book of the Epistles was published 
about 20 or 19, in the 45th or 46th year of Horace.—The Carmen 
Seculare appeared in 17, in the 48th year of Horace.—The 4th book 
of the Odes was published in 14 or 13, in his 51st or 52nd year.— 
The dates of the 2nd book of Epistles, and of the Ars Poetica , are 
admitted to be uncertain, though both appeared before the poet’s 
death, B.c. 8.—The best edition of Horace (for English readers) is 
that by Dean Wickham (in 2 vols.); but scholars will always betake 
them to Bentley’s (1726) and Orelli’s (1850). Translations are very 
numerous, but none are satisfactory. Perhaps Conington’s is as 

f rood as any; but it is a verse rendering, and therefore apt to be too 
ree for a reader who wishes to get to the exact words of the author. 
Of prose renderings that by Dean Wickham is very useful. The best 
criticism of Horace is that by Prof. Sellar. Among recent works on 
Horace, special attention is drawn to Prdf. J. F. D’Alton’s Horace 
and his Age (1917) ; it is admirably thorough. 

HortensTus, Q., the orator, was born in b.c. 114, eight 
years before Cicero. At the early age of 19 he spoke with great 
applause in the forum, and at once rose to eminence as an advocate. 
In the civil wars he joined Sulla, and was afterwards a constant 
supporter of the aristocratical party. His chief professional labours 
were in defending men of this party, when accused of maladministra¬ 
tion and extortion in their provinces, or of bribery and the like in 
canvassing for public honours. He had no rival in the forum, till 
he encountered Cicero, and he long exercised an undisputed sway 
over the courts of justice. In 81 he was quaestor; in 75 aedile; in 
72 piaetor; and in 69 consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus. He died 
in 50. The eloquence of Hortensius was of the florid or (as it was 
termed) “ Asiatic ” style, fitter for hearing than for reading. His 
memory was so ready and retentive, that he is said to have been able 
to come out of a sale-room and repeat the auction-list backwards. 
His action was very elaborate ; and the pains he bestowed in arrang¬ 
ing the folds of his toga have been recorded by ancient waiters. 
Roscius, the tragedian, used to follow him into the forum to take a 
lesson in his own art. He possessed immense wealth, and had 
several splendid villas.—His son, Q. Hortensius Hortalus, was put 
to death by M. Antony after the battle of Philippi. 

HOrus, son of Osiris and Isis, the Egyptian god of the sun, 
who was also worshipped in Greece, and at Rome. 

Hunni, an Asiatic people who dwelt for some centuries in 

the plains of Tartary, and were formidable to the Chinese empire 
long before they were known to the Romans. A portion of the 
nation crossed into Europe, and were allowed by Valens to settle in 
Thrace, a.d. 376. Under their king Attila (a.d. 434-453), they 
devastated the fairest portions of the empire; but a few years after 
Attila*s death their empire was completely destroyed. 

HtfAciNTHUS, son of the Spartan king Amyclas, was a beauti¬ 
ful youth, beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus. He returned the love 
of Apollo; but as he was once playing at quoits with the god, 
Zephyrus, out of jealousy, caused the quoit of Apollo to strike the 
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head of the youth, and kill him on the spot. From the blood of 
Hyacinthus there sprang the flower of the same name (hyacinth), on 
the leaves of which appeared the exclamation of woe AI, AI, or the 
letter T, being the initial of ‘Ya/avOos. According to other traditions, 
the hyacinth sprang from the blood of Ajax. Hyacinthus was wor¬ 
shipped at Amyclae as a hero, and a great festival, Hyacinthia, was 
celebrated in his honour. 

H^ades, that is, the Rainers, the name of nymphs forming 
a group of 7 stars in the head of Taurus. Their names were Am¬ 
brosia, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, and Thyene or Dione. 
Their number, however, is differently stated by the ancient writers. 
They were entrusted by Zeus with the care of his infant son Dionysus, 
and were afterwards placed by Zeus among the stars. 

Hvbla, the name of 3 towns in Sicily. 1. Major, on the 
S. slope of Mt. Aetna and on the river Symaethus, was originally a 
town of the Siculi.— 2. Minor, afterwards called Megara.— 3. Heraea, 
in the S. of the island, on the road from Syracuse to Agrigentum. 
It is doubtful from which of these 3 places the Hyblaean honey came, 
so frequently mentioned by the poets. 

Hyccara, a town of the Sicani on the N. coast of Sicily, W. 
of Panormus, taken by the Athenians, and its inhabitants sold as 
slaves, B.c. 415. Among the captives was the beautiful Timandra, 
the mistress of Alcibiades and the mother of Lais. 

HtfDASPfis (the Jeluiri), the northernmost of the 5 great 
tributaries of the Indus. The epithet “ fabulosus,” which Horace 
applies to the Hydaspes, refers to the marvellous stories current 
among the Romans, who knew next to nothing about India ; and the 
“ Medus Hydaspes ” of Virgil is merely an example of the vague¬ 
ness with which the Roman poets refer to the countries beyond the 
eastern limit of the empire. 

HtfGKfiA, the goddess of health, and a daughter of Aescu¬ 
lapius, though some traditions make her the wife of the latter. In 
works of art she is represented as a virgin dressed in a long robe, 
and feeding a serpent from a cup. 

HygInus, a Roman scholar, and writer of immense versatility ; 
made librarian of the Palatine library by the emperor Augustus. 

HYlaeus, that is, the Woodman, the name of an Arcadian 
centaur, who was slain by Atalante, when he pursued her. Accord¬ 
ing to some legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against the Lapithae, 
and according to others he was one of the centaurs slain by Hercules. 

HtfLAs, a beautiful youth, beloved by Hercules, whom he 
accompanied in the Argonautic expedition. Having gone on shore, 
on the coast of Mysia, to draw water, he was carried off by the 
Naiads, and Hercules long sought for him in vain. The story is 
exquisitely told in Theocritus. 

HtLfi, a small town in Boeotia, situated on the lake HylIce, 

which was called after this town. 

Hyllus, son of Hercules by Deianira, and husband of Iole. 
Along with the other sons of Hercules, he was expelled from Pelo- 
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ponnesus by Eurystheus, and took refuge at Athens. He was slain 
in battle by Echgmus, king of Arcadia, when he attempted after¬ 
wards to enter Peloponnesus. 

H?men or H^mEnaeus, the god of marriage, was conceived 

as a handsome youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or bridal song. 
The name originally designated the bridal song itself, which was 
subsequently personified. His parentage is differently stated, but he 
is usually called the son of Apollo and a Muse. He is represented 
in works of art as a youth, but taller and with a more serious expres¬ 
sion than Eros (Love), and carrying in his hand a bridal torch and 
nuptial veil. 

H^mettus, a mountain in Attica, about 3 miles S. of Athens, 

celebrated for its marble and its honey. 

H^perbSlus, an Athenian demagogue in the Peloponnesian 

war, of servile origin. In order to get rid either of Nicias or Alci- 
biades, liyperbolus called for the exercise of the ostracism. But the 
parties endangered combined to defeat him, and the vote of exile fell 
on Hyperbolus himself : an application of that dignified punishment 
by which it was thought to have been so debased that the use of it 
was never recurred to. Some years afterwards he was murdered by 
the oligarchs at Samos, b.c. 411. 

H^PERB^Riti or -ei, a fabulous people, supposed to live in 
a state of perfect happiness, in a land of perpetual sunshine, beyond 
the N. wind; whence their name (vntp/ 36 peot, fr. inep and 0 optas). The 
poets use the term Hyperborean to mean only most northerly, as 
when Virgil and Horace speak of the Hyperboreae orae and Hyper- 
bore* cam pi. 

H?perbor£i Montes was originally the mythical name of 
an imaginary range of mountains In the N. of the earth, and was 
afterwards applied by the geographers to various chains, as, for 
example, the Caucasus, the Rhipaei Montes, and others. 

H^p&rIdEs, one of the 10 Attic orators, was a friend of 
Demosthenes, and one of the leaders of the popular party. H-e was 
slain by the emissaries of Antipater, at the end of the Lamian war, 
b.c. 323. —Of the 77 speeches known, in antiquity, as the work of 
Hyperides, only a few fragments were known until 1847; in that 
year and again in 1856 extensive portions of important speeches were 
found in Egypt. These have been since published.—See Jebb’s Attic 
Orators, vol. ii. 

HtfpfeRldN, a Titan, son of Uranus (Heaven) and Ge 
(Earth), and father of Helios (the Sun), Selene (the Moon), and Eos 
(the Dawn). Helios himself is also called Hyperion in Homer. 

H^permnestra, one of the daughters of Danaus and wife 
of Lynceus. Alone of the daughters of Danaus, she spared her 
husband. [Danaus ; Lynceus.] 

Hvpnus (w rvos), the god of sleep. There is a beautiful 
bronze head of Hypnus in the British Museum. (See Fig. 36.) 

Hyps!p^l£, daughter of Thoas, king of Lemnos, saved her 

father, when the Lemnian women killed all the men in the island. 
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When the Argonauts landed there, she bore twin sons to Jason. 
The Lemnian women subsequently discovered that Thoas was alive, 
whereupon they compelled Hypsipyle to quit the island. On her 
flight she was taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the Nemean 
king, Lycurgus, who entrusted to her care his son Archemorus or 
Opheltes. [Archemorus.] 

HyrcanIa, a province of the ancient Persian Empire, on the 
S. and S.E.- shores of the Caspian. It flourished most under the 
Parthians, whose kings often resided in it during the summer. 

Hyrcanus. i. Joannes, prince and high-priest of the 
Jews, was the son and successor of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer 
of the independence of Judaea. He succeeded to his father’s power 
B.c. 135, and died in 106. Although he did not assume the title of 
king, he may be regarded as the founder of the monarchy of Judaea, 
which continued in his family till the accession of Herod.— Cf. Fair- 
weather, The Background of the Gospels, pp. 140 sqq. —2. High 
priest and king of the Jews, was the eldest son of Alexander Jan- 
naeus, and his wife, Alexandra ; and was frequently engaged in war 
with his brother Aristobulus. He was put to death by Augustus, 
b.c. 30. He was succeeded in the kingdom by Herod. 

Hyrtacus, a Trojan, to whom Priam gave his first wife 
Arisba, when he married Hecuba. Homer makes him the father of 
Asius, called Hyrtdcldes. —In Virgil Nisus and Hippocoon are also 
represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 

Hystaspes, father of the Persian king Darius I. 

Iacchus, the solemn name of Bacchus in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. In these mysteries Iacchus was regarded as the son of 
Zeus and Demeter, and was distinguished from the Theban Bacchus, 
the son of Zeus and Semele.—See Lewis Campbell’s Religion in 
Greek Literature, chap, xi; Jevons’ History of Religion, pp. 352 

371 *<iq- 

IamblIchus, a celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, in the 
reign of Constantine the Great. Among his extant works is a life 
of Pythagoras.—See Whittaker, The Neo-Platonisls, chap. vii. 

Iamus, son of Apollo and Evadne, received the art of 
prophecy from his father, and was regarded as the ancestor of the 
famous family of seers, the Iamidae at Olympia. 

IXp£tus, one of the Titans, son of Uranus (Heaven) and 

Ge (Earth), and father of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. He 
was imprisoned with Cronus in Tartarus. 

i ap^gIa, the name given by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia. 

Iapyx. 1. Son of Lycaon and brother of Daunius and 
Peucetius, who went as leaders of a colony to Italy. According to 
others, he was a Cretan, and a son of Daedalus.—2. The W.N.W. 
wind, blowing off the coast of lapygia (Apulia), in the S. of Italy, 
and consequently favourable to persons crossing over to Greece. 

Iarbas, king of the Gaetulians, and son of Jupiter Ammon 
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by a Libyan nymph, sued in vain for the hand of Dido in marriage. 
[Dido.] 

IardAnEs, king of Lydia, and father of Omphale, who is 
hence called larddnis. 

IAsKon, IAsIus or iXsus, son of Zeus and Electra, beloved 
by Demeter, who became by him the mother of Pluton or Plutus in 
Crete. For this he was slain by the bolt of Zeus. 

IAzygEs. a powerful Sarmatian people, who originally dwelt 
on the coast of the Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, but in the 
reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in Dacia, in the country 
bounded by the Danube, the Theiss, and the Sarmatian mountains. 

Iberia, i. The name given by the Greeks to Spain. 
[Hispania.]—2. (Part of Georgia), a country of Asia, in the centre 
of the isthmus between the Black and Caspian Seas, bounded on the 
N. by the Caucasus, on the W. by Colchis, on the E. by Albania, and 
on the S. by Armenia. It was surrounded on every side by moun¬ 
tains, and was famed for a fertility of which its modern name (from 
rtuypos) remains a witness. Its inhabitants, Ibkres or Ibkri, wore 
more civilised than their neighbours in Colchis and Albania. Their 
chief employment was agriculture. The Romans first became ac¬ 
quainted with the country through the expedition of Pompey, in B.c. 
65. No connection can be traced between the Iberians of Asia and 
those of Spain. 

IbErus (Ebro), the principal river in the N.E. of Spain. 

Ib^cus, a Greek lyric poet of Rhegium, spent the best part 
of his life at Samos, at the court of Polvcrates, about b.c. 540. It is 
related that, travelling through a desert place near Corinth, he was 
murdered by robbers, but before he died he called upon a flock of 
cranes that happened to fly over him to avenge his death. Soon 
afterwards, when the people of Corinth were assembled in the theatre, 
the cranes appeared ; and one of the murderers, who happened »to be 
present, cried out involuntarily, “ Behold the avengers of Ibycus : ” 
and thus were the authors of the crime detected.—For a notice of 
his life and works, with specimens of his poetry, see Smyth, Greek 
Melic Poets, pp. 268 sqq. 

IcXrYus. i. An Athenian, who hospitably received Dionysus 
in Attica, and was taught in return the cultivation of the vine. 
Icarius was slain by peasants, who had become intoxicated by some 
wine which he had given them, and who thought that they had been 
poisoned by him. His daughter Erigone, after a long search, found 
his grave, to which she was conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From grief she hung herself on the tree under which he was buried. 
For the Icarian legend, see Dyer, Gods of Greece, pp. 104 sqq. —2. A 
Lacedaemonian, son of Oebalus of Sparta. He promised to give his 
daughter Penelope to the hero who should conquer in a foot-race; 
but when Ulysses won the prize, he tried to persuade her to remain 
with him. Ulysses allowed her to do as she pleased, whereupon she 
covered her face with her veil to hide her blushes, thus intimating 
that she would follow her husband. 
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IcXrus, son of Daedalus. [Daedalus.] 

IcArus or IcXrIa, an island of the Aegaean Sea. Its com¬ 
mon name, and that of the surrounding sea, Icarlum Mare, were 
derived from the myth of Icarus. 

Iceni, a powerful people in Britain, dwelling N. of the 
Trinobantes, in the modern counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their 
revolt from the Romans, under their heroic queen Boadicea, is cele¬ 
brated in history. Their chief town was Venta Icbnorum ( Caister ), 
about 3 miles from Norwich. 

Ichthy6phXgi (i. e. Fish-eaters) was a vague descriptive 
name given by the ancients to various peoples on the coasts of Asia 
and Africa, of whom they knew but little. 

IciLfus, the name of a celebrated plebeian family, the most 
distinguished member of which was Sp. Icilius, tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 456 and 455. He was one of the chief leaders in the outbreak 
against the decemvirs, 449, Virginia having been betrothed to him. 
[Virginia.] 

IcSnIum (Koniyeh), the capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, 
was, when visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city. 

IctInus, one of the greatest of Greek architects (5th cent. 
r.c.), contemporary of Pheidias and Pericles; architect of the 
Parthenon at Athens. 

Ida. 1. A mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, cele¬ 
brated in mythology, as the scene of the rape of Ganymede (hence 
called Idaeus puer), and of the judgment of Paris (hence called Idaeus 
Judex) In Homer the summit of Ida is the place from which the 
gods watch the battles in the plain of Troy. It is an ancient seat 
of the worship of Cybele, who obtained from it the name of Idaea 
Mater. —2. A mountain in the centre of Crete, closely connected with 
the worship of Zeus, who is said to have been brought up in a cave 
in this mountain. 

Idaei Dact^li, [Dactyli.] 

IdAlTum, a town in Cyprus, sacred to Venus' who hence 

bore the surname Idalia. 

IdAs, son of Aphareus and Arene, and brother of Lynceus. 
Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the daughter of Euenus, but Idas 
carried her off in a winged chariot which Poseidon had given him. 
The lovers fought for her possession, but Zeus separated them, and 
left' the decision with Marpessa, who chose Idas, from fear lest 
Apollo should desert her if she grew old. The brothers Idas and 
Lynceus, who were as inseparable as their cousins the Dioscuri, also 
took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. But the most celebrated part of their story is their 
battle with the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 

Idmon, son of Apollo and Asteria, or Cyrene, was a sooth¬ 
sayer, and accompanied the Argonauts, although he knew before¬ 
hand that death awaited him. He perished in the country of the 
Mariandynians, who worshipped him as a hero. 
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Id^meneus, son of the Cretan Deucalion, and grandson of 

Minos and Pasiphae, was king of Crete. lie led the Cretans against 
Troy, and was one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war. He 
vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon whatever he should first meet on his 
landing, if the god would grant him a safe return. This was his 
own son, whom he accordingly sacrificed. As Crete was thereupon 
visited by a plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus, who went to 
Italy, where he settled in Calabria.— Cf. Virg., Aen., iii. 122. 

Idumaea, the Greek form of the scriptural name Edom. In 
the O.T., Edom is the district of Mt. Seir, that is, the mountainous 
region extending from the Dead Sea to the E. head of the Red Sea. 
The decline of the kingdom of Judaea enabled the Edomites to extend 
their power over the S. part of Judaea as far as Hebron, while their 
original territory was taken possession of by the Nabathaean Arabs. 
Thus the Idumaea of the later Jewish and of the Roman history is 
the S. part of Judaea, and a small portion of the N. of Arabia 
Petraea, extending from the Mediterranean to the W. side of Mt. Seir. 
Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, was an Idumaean. The 
Roman writers of the Augustan and of later ages use Idumaea and 
Judaea as equivalent terms. Both the old Edomites and the later 
Idumacans were a commercial people, and carried on a great part 
of the traffic between the East and the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Idus (Ides), the 13th or 15th day of the Roman month. 
Id?ia, wife of the Colchian king Aeetes, and mother of 
Medea. 

IguvIum ( Gubbio or Eugubio ), an important town in Umbria, 

on the S. slope of the Apennines. On a mountain near this town was 
a celebrated temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of which were discovered 
7 brazen tables, covered with Umbrian inscriptions, and which are 
still preserved at Gubbio. These tables, frequently called the Eugu- 
bian Tables, contain more than 1000 Umbrian words, and are of 
great importance for a knowledge of the ancient languages of Italy. 

Ilaira, daughter of Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of 
Phoebe. The 2 sisters are frequently mentioned by the poets under 
the name of Leucippidac. Both were carried off by the Dioscuri, 
and Ilaira became the wife of Castor. 

Ilerda, a town of the Ilergetes in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
situated on a height above the river Sicoris ( Segre ), which was here 
crossed by a stone bridge. It was here that Afranius and Petreius, 
the legates of Poinpey, were defeated by Caesar (b.c. 49). 

IlIa or RhEa SilvTa. [Romulus.] 

IlI6na, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, wife of rolymestor, 
king of the Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she bore a son Deipylus. 

Il 16 neus, a son of Niobe, whom Apollo would have liked to 
save, because he was praying; but the arrow was no longer under 
the control of the god. 

Ilissus, a small river in Attica, rising on the N. slope of 
Mt. Hymettus, flowing through the E. side of Athens, and losing 
itself in the marshes in the Athenian plain. 
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IlTthyIa, the goddess of the Greeks, who aided women in 
child-birth. In the Iliad the Ilithyiae (in the plural) are called the 
daughters of Hera; but in the Odyssey and in the later poets, there 
is only one goddess of this name. 

Ilium. [Troas.] 

IllIb£ris. 1. ( Tech ), called Tichis or Techum by the 

Romans, a river in Gallia Narbonensis in the territory of the Sar- 
dones, rising in the Pyrenees and falling, after a short course, into 
the Mare Gailicum.— a. ( Elne ), a town of the Santones, on the above- 
mentioned river, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Constantine changed 
its name into Helena, whence the modern Elne. 

Ill^rIcum was, in its widest signification, all the land W. 
of Macedonia and E. of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S. as far as 
Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the Savus and Dravus, and 
the junction of these rivers with the Danube. The country was 
divided into two parts : I. Illyris Barbara or Romana, the Roman 
province of Illyricum, extended along the Adriatic Sea from Italy 
(Istria), from which it was separated by the Arsia, to the river Drilo, 
and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia and Moesia Superior, 
from which it was separated by the Drinus, and on the N. by Pan- 
nonia, from which it was separated by the Dravus. It thus compre¬ 
hended a part of the modern Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, almost 
the whole of Bosnia, and a part of Albania. It was divided in ancient 
times into 3 districts : lapydia, the interior of the country on the N., 
from the Arsia to the Tedanius [Iapydes) ; Liburnia, along the coast 
from the Arsia to the Titius [Liburni) ; and Dalmatia. S. of Liburnia, 
along the coast from the Titius to the Drilo. [Dalmatia.] The 
Liburnians submitted at an early time to the Romans ; but it was not 
till after the conquest of the Dalmatians in the reign of Augustus, 
that the entire country was organised as a Roman province. From 
this time the Illyrians, and especially the Dalmatians, formed an 
important part of the Roman legions.—II. Illyris Graeca, or Illy¬ 
ria proper, also called Epirus Nova, extended from the Drilo, along 
the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian mountains, which separated it from 
Epirus proper : it was bounded on the E. by Macedonia. It thus 
embraced the greater part of the modern Albania. Its inhabitants 
were subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great; but after 
the death of the latter, they recovered their independence. At a later 
time the injury which the Roman trade suffered from their piracies 
brought against them the arms of the republic. Their queen Teuta 
was defeated by the Romans, and compelled to pay an annual tribute, 
b.c. 229. The Illyrians were again conquered by the consul Aemilius 
Paulus, 219. Their king Gentius formed an alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, against Rome; but he was conquered by the 
praetor L. Anicius, in the same year as Perseus, 168; whereupon 
Illyria, as well as Macedonia, became subject to Rome. The Illyrian 
tribes were all more or less barbarous. They were probably of the 
same origin as the Thracians, but some Celts were mingled with 
them. 

lLUS,son of Tros and Callirrhoe, great-grandson of Dardanus ; 
whence he is called Dardanides. He was the father of Laomedon 
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and the grandfather of Priam. He was believed to be the founder 
of Uion, which was also called Troy, after his father. 

Imagines, wax portrait-masks of deceased ancestors (Ro¬ 

man). Worn in procession at family funerals. 

ImAus, the name of a great mountain range of Asia, is one 
of those terms which the ancient geographers appear to have used 
indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. In its most definite 
application, it appears to mean the W. part of the Himalaya, between 
the Paropamisus and the Emodi Montes; but when it is applied to 
some great chain, extending much farther to the N. and dividing 
Scythia into 2 parts, Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia extra Imaum, 
It must either be understood to mean the Moussour or Altai moun¬ 
tains, or else some imaginary range, which cannot be identified with 
any actually existing mountains. 

Imperator (Roman) — commander-in-chief. A permanent 
title of the Emperors. 

InXchis, a surname of Io, the daughter of Inachus. The 

? goddess Isis is also called Inachis, because she was identified with 
o : and sometimes Inachis is used as synonymous with an Argive 
or Greek woman .—Inachides in the same way was used as a name of 
Epaphus, a grandson of Inachus, and also of Perseus, because he 
was born at Argos, the city of Inachus. 

InAchus. i. Son of Oceanus and Tethys, was the first 
king of Argos, and said to have given his name to the river Inachus. 
InXros, son of Psammitichus, a Libyan, and the leader of a 

revolt of the Egyptians against the Persians, b.c. 461. He was at 
first successful, but was eventually defeated by the Persians, taken 
prisoner and crucified, 455. 

JndIa was a name used by the Greeks and Romans, much 
as the modern term East Indies, to describe the whole of the S.E. 
part of Asia. The direct acquaintance of the western nations with 
India dates from the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspe^. The 
expedition of Alexander into India first brought the Greeks into 
actual contact with the country; but the conquests of Alexander 
only extended within Scinde, and the Punjab, as far as the river 
Hyphasis, down which he sailed into the Indus, and down the Indus 
to the sea. The Greek king of Syria, Seleucus Nicator, crossed the 
Hyphasis, and made war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on the 
banks of the upper Ganges, to whom he afterwards sent ambassadors, 
who lived for several years among the people, and had thus the 
opportunity of obtaining much information respecting the parts of 
India about the Ganges. 

IndIg£tes, the name of those indigenous gods and heroes 
at Rome, who once lived on earth as mortals, and were worshipped 
after their death as gods. Thus Aeneas, after his disappearance on 
the banks of the Numicus, became a deus Indiges , pater Indiges, or 
Jupiter Indiges; and in like manner Romulus became Quirinus, and 
Latinus Jupiter Latiaris. 

Indus, i. A great river of India, rising in the table-land of 
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Thibet, and flowing through the great plain of the Punjab, into the 
Erythraeum Mate ( Indian Ocean), which it enters by several mouths. 
The ancient name of India was derived from the native name of the 
Indus (Sind). —2. A considerable river of Asia Minor, rising in 
Phrygia, and flowing through Caria into the Mediterranean, opposite 
to Rhodes. 

Indutiomarus, one of the leading chiefs of the Treviri in 
Gaul, defeated and slain by Labienus, B.c. 54. 

InfamIa = loss of political rights (Roman term). 

Inferi, the gods of the nether world, in contradistinction 
from the Superi, or the gods of heaven. But the word Inferi is also 
frequently used to designate the dead, and therefore comprises all 
the inhabitants of the lower world, both the gods, and also the souls 
of departed men. 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and wife of 
Athamas (q.v.). 

Insures, a Gallic people, who crossed the Alps and settled 

in the N. of Italy. Their chief town was Mediolanum (Milan). 
They were conquered by the Romans, shortly before the commence¬ 
ment of the second Punic war. 

Interamna, the name of several towns in Italy, so called 

from their lying between 2 streams.—1. ( Terni ), in Umbria, situated 
on the Nar, and surrounded by a canal flowing into this river, whence 
its inhabitants were called Interamnates Nartes. It was the birth¬ 
place of the historian Tacitus.—2. In Latium, at the junction of the 
Casinus with the Liris, whence its inhabitants are called Interam¬ 
nates Lirinates. 

Internum Mare, the Mediterranean Sea, extending on the 
W. from the Straits of Hercules, which separated it from the Atlantic, 
to the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor on the E. It was called by 
the Romans Mare Internum or Intestinum; by the Greeks ft to» 
d 6 .\aTTa or r; ivrhs 6 d\arra, or, more fully, t) ivrbs 'HpaK\tiuv (rrriK&w 
9 d\ bttci, and by Herodotus, fj 5 c h edKarra ; and from its washing 
the coasts both of Greece and Italy, it was also called, both by 
Greeks and Romans, Otir Sea. The term More Mediterraneum is not 
used by the best classical writers, and occurs first in Solinus. The 
ebb and flow of the tide are perceptible in only a few parts of the 
Mediterranean, such as in the Syrtes on the coast of Africa, in the 
Adriatic, &c. The different parts of the Mediterranean are called by 
different names, which are spoken of in separate articles. 

16 , daughter of Inachus, first king of Argos, beloved by 
Zeus, and metamorphosed, through fear of Hera, into a heifer. The 
goddess, who was aware of the change, placed her under the care 
of hundred-eyed Argus, who was, however, slain by Hermes, at the 
command of Zeus. Hera then tormented Io with a gad-fly, and 
drove her in a state of frenzy from land to land, until at length she 
found rest on the banks of the Nile. Here she recovered her original 
form, and bore a son to Zeus, called Epaphus. The wanderings of 
Io were very celebrated in antiquity, and.the Bosporus (i.e. Ox-ford) 
is said to have derived its name from her swimming across it. 
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I6 bAtes, king of Lycia. [Bellerophon.] 

I6 lAus, son of Iphicles and Automedusa. Iphicles was the 

half-brother of Hercules, and lolaus was the faithful companion and 
charioteer of the hero. Hercules sent him to Sardinia at the head 
of his sons by the daughters of Thespius; but he returned to the 
hero shortly before his death, and was the first who offered sacrifices 
to him as a demigod. lolaus after his death obtained permission 
from the gods of the Nether World to come to the assistance of the 
children of Hercules. He slew Eurystheus, and then returned to the 
shades. 

foLCUs, an ancient town in Magnesia in Thessaly. It was 
celebrated in mythology as the residence of Pelias and Jason, and 
as the place from which the Argonauts sailed in quest of the golden 
fleece. 

I6 l£, daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, beloved by Hercules. 
[Hercules.] After the death of Hercules, she married his son 
Hyllus. 

Ion, the son of Apollo and Creiisa, grandson of Helen. 
According to some traditions he reigned in Attica. 

IonKa, a district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
from the Ionian Greeks who colonised it at a time earlier than any 
distinct historical records. The mythical, account of “the great 
. Ionic migration ” relates that in consequence of the disputes between 
the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the succession to his 
government, his younger sons, Neleus and Androclus, crossed the 
Aegaean Sea in search of a new home, 140 years after the Trojan 
war, or b.c. 1044. In the historical times we find 12 great cities on 
the above-named coast claiming to be of Ionic origin, and all united 
into one confederacy. The district they possessed formed a narrow 
strip of coast, extending between, and somewhat beyond, the mouths 
of the rivers Meander on the S., and Hermus on the N. The names 
of the 12 cities, going from S. to N., were Miletus, Myus, PpiENE, 
Samos (city and island), Ephesus, Colophon, Lebrdus, Teos, 
Erythrae, Chios (city and island), Clazomenae, and Phocaea ; the 
city of Smyrna, which lay within this district, but was of Aeolic 
origin, was afterwards (about b.c. 700) added to the Ionian con¬ 
federacy. The common sanctuary of the league was the Panionium, 
a sanctuary of the god Poseidon, on the promontory of Mycale, 
opposite to Samos; and here was held the great national assembly 
of the confederacy, called Panionia. At an early period these cities 
attained a high degree of prosperity. They were first conquered by 
Croesus, king of Lydia; a second time by Harpagus, the general of 
Cyrus, b.c. 545 ; and having revolted from the Persians, they were 
reconquered by the latter, 496. In no country inhabited by the 
Hellenic race, except at Athens, were the refinements of civilisation, 
the arts, and literature, more highly cultivated than in Ionia. Out 
of the long list of the authors and artists of Ionia, we may mention 
the poets Mimnermus of Colophon, and Anacreon of Teos; the philo¬ 
sophers, Thales of Miletus, and Anaxagoras of Clazomenae; the early 
annalists, Cadmus and He'cataeus of Miletus; and the painters, 
Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius. The important place which some 
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of the chief cities of Ionia occupy in the early history of Christianity, 
is attested by the Acts of the Apostles, and by the epistles of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, and of St. John to the 7 churches of Asia.— Cf. 
Bury, History of Greece, chap, i., for the Ionian philosophers Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy. 

I6 nium Mare, the sea between Italy and Greece S. of the 
Adriatic, beginning on the W. at Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the 
E. at Oricus in Epirus, or at the Ceraunian mountains. In more 
ancient times the Adriatic was called the Ionian Gulf; while at a 
later time the Ionium Mare itself was included in the Adriatic. In 
its widest signification the Ionium Mare included the Mare Siculum, 
Creticum, and Icarium. Its name was usually derived by the ancients 
from the wanderings of Io, but it was more probably so called from 
the Ionian colonies, which settled in Cephallenia and the other islands 
off the W. coasts of Greece. 

Iophon, son of Sophocles, a distinguished tragic poet. For 

the celebrated story of his undutiful charge against his father, see 
Sophocles. 

Iphianassa. [Iphigenia.] 

IphIas, t. e. Euadne, a daughter of Iphis, and wife of 

Capaneus. 

IphiclEs. i. Son of Amphitryon and Alcmene of Thebes, 
was one night younger than his half-brother Hercules. He was 
first married to Automedusa, the daughter of Alcathous, by whom 
he became the father of Iolaus, and afterwards to the youngest 
daughter of Crcon.—2. Son of Phylacus, or Cephalus, one of the 
Argonauts, and celebrated for his swiftness in running. 

IphIclus, one of the Argonauts, celebrated for his swiftness 
of foot. 

Iphicrates, a famous Athenian general, son of a shoemaker, 
introduced into the Athenian army the peltastae or targeteers, a 
body of troops possessing, to a certain extent, the advantages of 
heavy and light-armed forces. This he effected by substituting a 
small target for the heavy shield, adopting a longer sword and 
spear, and replacing the old coat of mail by a linen corslet. At the 
head of his targeteers he defeated and nearly destroyed a Spartan 
Morad in b.c. 392, an exploit which became very celebrated through¬ 
out Greece. He married the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace, antf 
died shortly before 348.—See Thirlwail, History of Greece, vols. iv., v. 

IphIgenTa, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, 
according to the common tradition; but daughter of Theseus and 
Helena, according to others. In consequence of Agamemnon having 
once killed a hart in the grove of Artemis, the goddess in anger 
produced a calm, which prevented the Greek fleet in Aulis from sail¬ 
ing against Troy. Upon the advice of the seer Calchas Agamemnort 
proceeded to sacrifice Iphigenia, in order to appease the goddess; but 
Artemis put a hart in her place, and carried her to Tauris, where she 
became the priestess of the goddess. Here she afterwards saved her 
brother Orestes, when he was on the point of being sacrificed to 
1 Greek (itpa , a military division into which all Spartans of military age were 
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Artemis, and fled with him to Greece, carrying of! the statue of 
Artemis. Iphigenia was worshipped both in Athens and Sparta.— 
Consult Vcrrall, Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 166-216. 

IphimEdIa, or IphImEde, wife of Aloeus, became by Poseidon 
the mother of the Aloidae, Otus, and Ephialtes. 

Iphis. i. A youth in love with Anaxarete (Ovid, Met ., 
xiv., 748).—2. A Cretan girl, was brought up as a boy, and being 
betrothed to Ianthe, was metamorphosed by Isis into a youth. 

IphItus, son of Eurytus of Oechalia, one of the Argonauts, 

afterwards killed by Hercules. [Hercules.] 

Ira, a mountain fortress in Messenia, memorable as the 

place where Aristomenes defended himself for 11 years against the 
Spartans. Its capture by the Spartans in b.c. 668 put an end to the 
second Messenian war. 

Irene, called Pax by the Romans, the goddess of peace, 

was, according to Hesiod, a daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one 
of the Horae. [Horab.] She was worshipped at Athens and Rome; 
and in the latter city a magnificent temple was built to her by the 
emperor Vespasian. Nothing now remains of this building [see 
Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. ii., pp. 13-15]. Pax is 
represented on coins as a youthful female, holding in her left arm a 
cornucopia, and in her right hand an olive branch or the staff of 
Mercury. 

Iris. i. Daughter of Thaumas (whence she is called 
Thaumantias) and of Electra, and sister of the Harpies. In the Iliad 
she appears as the messenger of the gods; but in the Odyssey 
Hermes is the messenger of the gods, and Iris is never mentioned. 
Iris was originally the personification of the rainbow, which was 
regarded as the swift messenger of the gods. In the earlier poets, 
Iris appears as a virgin goddess; but in fhe later, she is the wife of 
Zephyrus, and the mother of Eros (Love). Iris is represented in 
works of art dressed in a long and wide tunic, over which hangs a 
light upper garment, with wings attached to her shoulders, carrying 
the herald’s staff in her left hand, and sometimes also holding a 
pitcher.—2. ( Yeshil-Irmak ), a considerable river of Asia Minor, rising 
on the N. side of the Anti-Taurus, and flowing through Pontus into 
the Sinus Amisenus in the Euxine. 

Is {Hit), a city in the S. of Mesopotamia, 8 days’ journey 

from Babylon, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, and upon a little 
river of the same name. In its neighbourhood were the springs of 
asphaltus, from which was obtained the bitumen that was used, 
instead of mortar, in the walls of Babylon. 

Isaeus, one of the 10 Attic orators, was bom at Chalcis, 
and came to Athens at an early age. He wrote judicial orations for 
others, and established a rhetorical school at Athens, in which Demos¬ 
thenes is said to have been his pupil. He lived between b.c. 420 and 
348. Eleven of his orations are extant, all relating to questions of 
inheritance: they afford considerable information respecting this 
branch of the Attic law.—Jebb’s Attic Orators, vol. ii., pp. 263 sqq. 
The Orations have recently been edited with great learning by Wyse. 
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Isara (Isire), a river in Gallia Narbonensis, descending 
from the Graian Alps, and flowing into the Rhone N. of Valentia. 

IsaurIa, a district of Asia Minor, on the N. side of the 
Taurus, between Pisidia and Cilicia, whose inhabitants, the Isauri, 
were daring robbers. They were defeated by the Roman consul, L. 
Servilius, in b.c. 75, who received in consequence the surname of 
Isauricus. 

Isis, one of the chief Egyptian divinities, wife of Osiris and 
mother of Horus. She was originally the goddess of the earth, and 
afterwards of the moon. The Greeks identified her both with 
Demeter and with Io. Her worship was introduced into Rome to¬ 
wards the end of the republic, and became very popular among the 
Romans under the empire. The most important temple of Isis at 
Rome stood in the Campus Martius, whence she was called Isis 
Campensis. The priests and servants of the goddess wore linen 
garments, whence she herself is called linigera. — Cf. Frazer, Adonis , 
Attis, Osiris, pp. 271 sqq., 348 sqq. t where she is represented as a 
corn goddess. See the same writer’s Golden Bough (ed. 2), vol. ii., 
pp. 137 sqq. ; Lang, Myth, Ritual, Religion (ed. 2), vol. ii., 138 sqq. 
For the worship of Isis in Rome, see Dill, Roman Society, chap. v. ; 
Reinach, Orpheus, chap. iii. ; Mommsen’s Rome, vol. v., p. 446. 

IsmXrus or IsmAra, a town in Thrace, near Maronea, 

situated on a mountain of the same name, which produced excellent 
wine. It is mentioned in the Odyssey as a town of the Cicones. 
The poets frequently use the adjective Ismarius as equivalent to 
Thracian. 

IsMENfi, daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, and sister of 
Antigone. 

Ismenus, a small river in Boeotia. The brook Dirce, so 
celebrated in Theban story, flowed into the Ismenus. 

Is6crat£s, one of the 10 Attic orators, was bom at Athens 
B.c. 436, and received a careful education. Among his teachers were 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and Socrates. He first taught rhetoric in Chios, 
and afterwards at Athens. At the latter place he met with great 
success, and gradually acquired a large fortune by his profession. 
He had 100 pupils, every one of whom paid him 1000 drachmae. He 
also derived a large income from the orations which he wrote for 
others; but being naturally timid, and of a weakly constitution, he 
did not come forward as a public speaker himself. He was an ardent 
lover of his country ; and, accordingly, when the battle of Chaeronea 
had destroyed the last hopes of freedom, he put an end to his life, 
B.c. 338, at the age of 98. Twenty-one of his orations have come 
down to us : of these the most celebrated is the Panegyric oration, 
in which he shows what services Athens had rendered to Greece in 
every period of her history.—Isocrates had distinct merits as a 
popular educator; his views were large, his moral tone elevated, and 
his methods thorough. He aimed at producing work of lasting 
value, and his oratory bears the stamp of vigour, though it tends 
sometimes to monotony. See Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. ii., pp. 1-258. 

Issa (Lissa ), a small island in the Adriatic Sea, with a town 
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of the same name, off the coast of Dalmatia, said to have derived 
its name from Issa, daughter of Macereus of Lesbos, who was beloved 
by Apollo. The island was inhabited by a hardy race of sailors, 
whose barks (lembi Issaei) were much prized. 

Isslcus Sinus. [Issus.] 

Issus, a city in the S.E. extremity of Cilicia; memorable for 
the great battle in which Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus 
(b.c. 333), which was fought in a narrow valley near the town. 

Isthmian Games, one of the 4 great national festivals of 

the Greeks, held, on the Isthmus of Corinth, in the second and fourth 
years of each Olympiad. 

IstrIa or HistrIa, a peninsula at the N. extremity of the 
Adriatic, separated from Venetia by the river Timavus, and from 
Illyricum by the river Arsia. Its inhabitants, the Istri or Histri, 
were a warlike Illyrian race, who carried.on several wars with the 
Romans, till their final subjugation by the consul C. Claudius Pulcher, 
B.c. 177. Their chief towns were Tergeste and Pola. 

ItXlIa and ItXlTa, signified, from the time of Augustus, the 
country S. of the Alps, which we call Italy. The name Italia was 
originally used to indicate a much more limited extent of country. 
Most of the ancients derived the name from an ancient king, Italus; 
but there can be no doubt that Italia, or Vitalia, as it was also called, 
was the land of the I tali, Vitali, Vitelli , or Vituli , an ancient 
race, who are better known under the name of Siculi. This race 
was widely spread over the S. half of the peninsula, and may be said 
to have been bounded on the N. by a line drawn from Mt. Garganus 
on the B. to Terracina on the VV. The Greeks were ignorant of this 
wide extent of the name. According to them Italia was originally 
only the S.-most part of what was afterwards called Bruttium, and 
was bounded on the N. by a line drawn from the Lametic to the 
Scylletic Gulf. They afterwards extended the name to signify the 
whole country S. of Posidonia on the W. and Tarentum on $he E. 
After the Romans had conquered Tarentum and the S. part of the 
peninsula, about b.c. 272, the name Italia had a still further extension 
given to it. It then signified the whole country subject to the 
Romans, from the Sicilian straits as far N. as the Arnus and the 
Rubico. The country N. of these rivers continued to be called Gallia 
Cisalpina and Liguria down to the end of the republic. Augustus 
was the first who extended the name of Italia, so as to comprehend 
the country from the Maritime Alps to Pola in Istria, both inclusive. 
Besides Italia, the country was called by various other names, 
especially by the poets. These were Hesperia, a name which the 
Greeks gave to it, because it lay to the W. of Greece, or Hesperia 
Magna, to distinguish it from Spain [Hesperia], and Saturnia, 
because Saturn was said to have once reigned in Latium. The names 
of separate parts of Italy were also applied by the poets to the whole 
country. Thus it was called Oenotria, originally the land of the 
Oenotri, in the country afterwards called Bruttium and Lucania: 
Ausonia, or Opica, or Opicia, originally the land of the Ausones or 
Ausonii, Opici, or Osci, on the W. coast in the country afterwards 
called Campania : Tyrrhenia. properly the land of the Tyrrheni, also 
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on the W. coast, N. of Ausonia or Opica, and more especially in the 
country afterwards called Etruria : Iapygia, properly the land of the 
Iapyges on the E. coast, in the country afterwards called Calabria : 
and Ombrica, the land of the Umbri on the E. coast, alongside of 
Etruria. Italy was never inhabited by one single race. It contained 
a great number of different races, who had migrated into the country 
at a very early period. The most ancient inhabitants were Pelasgians 
or Oenotrians, a branch of the same great race who originally 
inhabited Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor. They were also called 
Aborigines and Siculi, who, as we have already seen, were the same 
as the Vitali or Itali. At the time when Roman history begins, Italy 
was inhabited by the following races. From the mouth of the Tiber, 
between its right bank and the sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who ex¬ 
tended as far N. as the Alps. Alongside of these, between the left 
bank of the Tiber and the Adriatic, dwelt the Umbrians. To the S. 
of the Etruscans were the Sacrani, Casci, or Prisci, Oscan tribes, 
who had been driven out of the mountains by the Sabines, had over¬ 
come the Pelasgian tribes of the Siculi, Aborigines, or Latins, and, 
uniting with these conquered people, had formed the people called 
Prisci Latini, subsequently simply Latini. S. of these again, as far 
as the river Laus, were the Opici, who were also called Ausones or 
Aurunci, and to whom the Volsci, Sidicini, Saticuli, and Aequi, also 
belonged. The S. of the peninsula was inhabited by the Oenotrians, 
who were subsequently driven into the interior by the numerous Greek 
colonies founded along the coasts. S. of the Umbrians, extending 
as far as Mt. Garganus, dwelt the various Sabellian or Sabine tribes, 
the Sabines proper, the Peligni, Marsi, Marrucini, Vestini, and 
Hernici, from which tribes the warlike race of the Samnites subse¬ 
quently sprung. From Mt. Garganus to the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula, the country was inhabited by the Daunians or Apulians, 
Peucetii, Messapii, and Sallentini. An account of these people is 
given in separate articles. They were all eventually subdued by the 
Romans, who became the masters of the whole of the peninsula. At 
the time of Augustus the following were the chief divisions of Italy, 
an account of which is also given in separate articles: I. Upper 
Italy, which extended from the Alps to the rivers Macra on the W. 
and Rubico on the E. It comprehended (i) Liguria ; (2) Gallia 

Cisalpina ; (3) Venetia, including Carnia; (4) Istria. II. Central 
Italy, sometimes called Italia Propria (a term not used by the 
ancients), to distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and 
Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, extended from the rivers Macra on 
the W. and Rubico on the E. f to the rivers Silarus on the W., and 
Frento on the E. It comprehended (1) Etruria; (2) Umbria; (3) 
Picenum ; (4) Samnium, including the country of the Sabini, Vestini, 
Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni, &c. ; (5) Latium ; (6) Campania. III. 
Lower Italy, or Magna Graecia, included the remaining part of 
the peninsula, S. of the rivers Silarus and Frento. It comprehended 
(1) Apulia, including Calabria ; (2) Lucania ; (3) Bruttium.— Augus¬ 
tus divided Italy into the following 11 Regiones: (1) Latium and 
Campania. (2) The land of the Hirpini, Apulia and Calabria. (3) 
Lucania and Bruttium. (4) The land of the Frentani, Marrucini, 
Peligni, Marsi, Vestini, and Sabini, together with Samnium. (5) 
Picenum. (6) Umbria and the district of Ariminum, in what was 
formerly called Gallia Cisalpina. (7) Etruria. (8) Gallia Cispadana. 
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(9) Liguria, (io) The E. part of Gallia Transpadana, Venetia, 
Carnia, and Istria. (n) The W. part of Gallia Transpadana. 

ItAlIca. i. A town in Hispania Baetica, on the W. bank 
of the Baetis, N.W. of Hispalis, founded by Scipio Africanus in the 
second Punic war, who settled here some of his veterans. It was the 
birthplace of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian.—2. The name given 
to Corfinium by the Italian Socii during their war with Rome. 
[Corfinium.] 

IthAca, a small island in the Ionian Sea, off the coast of 
Epirus, celebrated as the birthplace of Ulysses. It is about 12 miles 
long, and 4 in its greatest breadth, and is divided into 2 parts, which 
are connected by a narrow isthmus, not more than half a mile across. 
In each of these parts there is a mountain ridge of considerable 
height; the one in the N. called Neritum, and the one in the S. 
Netum. The city of Ithaca, the residence of Ulysses, was situated 
on a precipitous, conical hill, now called Aeto, or “ eagle’s cliff,” 
Qccupying the whole breadth of the isthmus mentioned above. Ithaca 
is now one of the 7 Ionian Islands formerly under the protection of 
Great Britain, but ceded to Greece in 1864.—Cf. Supplement. 

IthOm£, a strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a moun¬ 
tain of the same name, which afterwards formed the citadel of the 
town of Messene. It was taken by the Spartans, B.c. 723, at the 
end of the second Messenian war, and again in 455, at the end of the 
third Messenian war. 

ItIus Portus, a harbour of the Morini, on the N. coast of 
Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for Britain, probably Wissant, near 
Calais. 

ItOnIa, ItOnIas, or Itonis, a surname of Athena, derived 
from the town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thessaly. Here the 
goddess had a celebrated sanctuary, and hence is called Incola Itoni. 

ItCtraea, a district on the N.E. borders of Palestine. 
Augustus gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled by its native 
princes, to the family of Herod. During the ministry of our Saviour, 
it was governed by Philip, the brother of Herod Antipas, as tetrarch. 

Itys. {Tereus.] 

Iolus, son of Aeneas, usually called Ascanius. 

IxIOn, king of the Lapithae, son of Phlegyas, and the father 
of Pirithous. He treacherously murdered his father-in-law, to avoid 
paying the bridal gifts he had promised, and when no one would 
purify him of this treacherous murder, Zeus carried him up to heaven, 
and there purified him. But Ixion was ungrateful to the father of the 
gods, and attempted to win the love of Hera. Zeus thereupon created 
a phantom resembling Hera, and by it Ixion became the father of a 
Centaur. [Centauri.j Ixion was fearfully punished for his impious 
ingratitude. His hands and feet were chained by Hermes to a wheel, 
which is said to have rolled perpetually in the air.—See Browning's 
poem, Ixion . 

Ix!6nId£s, i.e. Pirithous, the son of Ixion. The Centaurs 

are also called Ixionidae. 
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jANfctjLUM, one of the hills of Rome. 

Janus, an old Italian deity, represented with two faces, look¬ 
ing different ways. The month of January was sacred to him, as 
indeed were all “beginnings.” He had a temple in the Roman Forum, 
with two doors, shut in time of peace, open in time of war. Only 
three times in Roman history were these gates closed. On garth 
also he was the guardian deity of gates, and hence is commonly 
represented with 2 heads, because every door looks 2 ways (Janus 
bifrons). He is sometimes represented with 4 heads (Janus quad- 
rifrons), because he presided over the 4 seasons. At Rome, Numa 
is said to have dedicated to Janus the covered passage bearing his 
name, which was opened in times of war, and closed in times of 
peace. This passage is commonly, but erroneously, called a temple. 

It stood close by the forum. It appears to have been left open in war, 
to indicate symbolically that the god had gone out to assist the Roman 
warriors, and to have been shut in time of peace that the god, the 
safeguard of the city, might not escape. On new year’s day, which 
was the principal festival of the god, people gave presents to one 
another, consisting of sweetmeats and copper coins, showing on one 
side the double head of Janus and on the other a ship. 

Jason, son of Aeson, and the celebrated leader of the 
Argonauts. His father Aeson, who reigned at Iolcus in Thessaly, 
was deprived of the kingdom by his half-brother Pelias, who attempted 
to take the life of the infant Jason. He was saved by his friends, 
and entrusted to the care of the centaur Chiron. When he had grown | 
up he came to Iolcus, and demanded the kingdom which Pelias V 
promised to surrender to him, provided he brought the golden fleece, 
which was in the possession of king Aeetes in Colchis, and was 
guarded by an ever-watchful dragon ., Jason willingly undertook the 
enterprise, and set sail in the ship Argo, accompanied by the chief 
heroes of Greece. He obtained the fleece with the assistance of 
Medea, whom he made his wife, and along with whom he returned 
to Iolcus. The history of his exploits on this enterprise is related 
elsewhere. [Argonautae.] In order to avenge the death of his father, 
who had been slain by Telias during his absence, Medea, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Jason, persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut their father 
to pieces and boil him, in order to restore him to youth and vigour, 
as she had before changed a ram into a lamb, by boiling the body in 
a cauldron. Pelias thus perished miserably; and his son Acastus 
expelled Jason and Medea from Iolcus. They then went to Corinth, 
where they lived happily for several years, until Jason deserted 
Medea, in order to marry Glauce or Creusa, daughter of Creon, the 
king of the country. Medea fearfully revenged this insult. She sent 
Glauce a poisoned garment, which burnt her to death when she put it 
on. Creon likewise perished in the flames. Medea also killed her 

children by Jason, and then fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by 

winged dragons. The death of Jason is related variously. According 
to some, he made away with himself from grief; according to others, 

he was crushed by the poop of the ship Argo, which fell upon him 

as he was lying under it.—For a charming popular account, see 
Kingsley’s Heroes (“The Argonauts”). (See Fig. 38.) 
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Jaxartes (Syr or Syhoun), a great river of Central Asia, 
flowing N.W. into the Sea of Aral: the ancients supposed it to fall 
into the N. side of the Caspian, not distinguishing between the 2 seas. 
It divided Sogdiana from Scythia. On its banks dwelt a Scythian 
tribe called Jaxartae. 

Jerusalem or HIEr 6 s< 5 l£ma, the capital of Palestine. 
The earliest historical notice of this fortified city appears in the 
Amarna Letters, circ. b.c. 1400. It was then garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops. Jerusalem was originally the chief city of the Jebusites, a 
Canaanitish tribe, but was taken by. David in b.c. 1050, and was made 
by him the capital of the kingdom of Israel. After the division of 
the kingdom, under Rehoboam, it remained the capital of the kingdom 
of Judah, until it was entirely destroyed, and its inhabitants were 
carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, b.c. 588. 
In 536 the Jewish exiles, having been permitted by Cyrus to return, 
began to rebuild the city and temple; and the work was completed 
in about 24 years. After the death of Alexander the Great, Jerusalem 
was subject first to the Greek kings of Egypt, and afterwards to the 
Greek kings of Syria; but in consequence of the attempts made by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes to root out the national religion, the Jews 
rose in rebellion under the Maccabees, and eventually succeeded in 
establishing their independence. Jerusalem now became the capital 
of a separate kingdom, governed by the Maccabees. Respecting the 
history of this kingdom see Palaestina. In a.d. 70 the rebellion of 
the Jews against the Romans was put down, and Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus, after a siege of several months, and was razed to the ground. 
In consequence of a new revolt of the Jews, the emperor Hadrian 
resolved to destroy all vestiges of their national and religious peculiari¬ 
ties ; and, as one means to this end, he established a new Roman 
colony, on the ground where Jerusalem had stood, by the name of 
Aeua Capitolina, and built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the 
site of the temple of Jehovah, a.d. 135. The establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity as the religion of the Roman empire restored to Jerusalem its 
sacred character.—See the article in Encyclopaedia Biblica, for full 
details as to the history and fortunes of this city. ’ ' 

JScaste or JticASTA, called fipfcASTE in Homer, wife of 
Laius, and mother of Oedipus. 

Joppe, Joppa (O.T. Japho: Jaffa), an ancient maritime city 
of Palestine, lying S. of the boundary between Judaea and Samaria. 

Jordanes (Jordan), a river of Palestine, rising at the S. 
foot of Mt. Hermon (the S.-most part of Anti-Libanus), flowing S. into 
the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), and thence into the lake 
Asphaltites ( Dead Sea), where it is finally lost. 

JCsephus, FlavKus, the Jewish historian, born at Jerusalem, 
a.d. 37, was one of the generals of the Jews in their revolt against 
the Romans. He was taken prisoner by Vespasian, who spared his 
life through the intercession of Titus. Josephus thereupon assumed 
the character of a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian that the empire 
should one day be his and his son’s. Josephus was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and afterwards accompanied him to 
Rome. He received the freedom of the city from Vespasian, and was 
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treated with great favour by this emperor, and by his successors, Titus 
and Domitian. He assumed the name of Flavius, as a dependent of 
the Flavian family, and died about a.d. ioo.— The works of Josephus 
are written in Greek. The most important, entitled Jewish An¬ 
tiquities , in 20 books, gives an account of Jewish History from the 
creation of the world to a.d. 66, the commencement of the Jewish 
revolt. An account of this revolt is given by him in his History of 
the Jewish War, in 7 books. In the former of these works he seeks 
to accommodate the Jewish religion to heathen tastes and prejudices. 
[Best edition (in English) by Whiston, revised by Margoliouth.] 

JSvJanus, FlavYus ClaudYus, elected emperor by the 

soldiers, in June, a.d. 363, after the death of Julian [Julianus], whom 
he had accompanied in his campaign against the Persians. He made 
peace with the Persians, and died in 364, after a reign of little more 
than 7 months. Jovian was a Christian; but he protected the 
heathens. 

Juba. i. King of Numidia, and son of Hiempsal, joined 
Pompey’s party, and gained a victory over Curio, Caesar’s legate, 
b.c. 49. He afterwards fought along with Scipio against Caesar ; and 
after the battle of Thapsus (46) he put an end to his own life.—2. Son 
of the preceding, was a child at the time of his father’s death, and 
was carried by Caesar to Rome, where he received an excellent educa¬ 
tion. He became one of the most learned men of his day, and wrote 
numerous works on historical and other subjects. In b.c. 30 Augustus 
reinstated him in his paternal kingdom of Numidia, and gave him in 
marriage Cleopatra, otherwise called Selene, the daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Five years afterwards (25) Augustus gave him Maure¬ 
tania in exchange for Numidia, which was reduced to a Roman 
province. He died in Mauretania, about a.d. 19. 

J ugurtha, an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, and a grand¬ 
son of Masinissa. He lost his father at an early age, but was 
brought up by Micipsa, with his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. 
Jugurtha was a brave, able, and ambitious prince. He distinguished 
himself greatly while serving under Scipio against Numantia, in b.c. 
134. Micipsa, on his death in 118, bequeathed his kingdom to 
Jugurtha and his 2 sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, in common. Ju¬ 
gurtha aspired to the sole sovereignty. He assassinated Hiempsal 
soon after his father’s death, and a division of the kingdom between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal was then made by the Roman senate; but 
shortly afterwards Jugurtha attacked Adherbal, took him prisoner, 
and put him to death (112). The Romans had previously commanded 
him to abstain from hostilities against Adherbal; and as he had paid 
no attention to their commands, they now declared war against him. 
The consul, L. Calpurnius Bestia, was sent into Africa (m); but by 
large sums of money, Jugurtha purchased from him a favourable 
peace. But this disgraceful proceeding excited the greatest indignation 
at Rome. The peace was disowned ; and the war renewed under the 
command of the consul, Sp. Postumius Albinus; but during the 
absence of the consul, his brother Aulus was defeated by Jugurtha 
(no). Next year (109) the consul, Q. Caecilius Metellus, was sent into 
Africa at the head of a new army. In the course of 3 years Metellus 
frequently defeated Jugurtha, and at length drove him to take refuge 
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among the Gaetulians. In 107 Metellus was succeeded in the com¬ 
mand by Marius. The cause of Jugurtha was now supported by his 
father-in-law Bocchus, king of Mauretania; but Marius defeated their 
united forces, and Bocchus purchased the forgiveness of the Romans 
by surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaestor of Marius (106). 
Jugurtha was carried a prisoner to Rome, and after adorning the 
triumph of Marius (Jan. i, 104), was thrown into a dungeon, and 
there starved to death. 


JulJa. i. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and wife of C. 
Marius the elder.—a. Mother of M. Antonius, the triumvir.—3. Sister 
of Caesar the dictator, and wife of M. Atius Balbus, by whom she 
had Atia, the mother of Augustus.—4. Daughter of Caesar the 
Dictator, by Cornelia, was married to Cn. Pompey in 59, and died 
m childbed in 54—5. Daughter of Augustus, by Scribonia, and his 
only child, born in 39, and thrice married. (1) To M. Marcellus her 
first cousin, in 25. (2) After his death (23), without issue, to M 
Agrippa, by whom she had 3 sons, C. and L. Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and 2 daughters, Julia and Agrippina. (3) After Agrippa’s 
death, in 12, to Tiberius Nero, the future emperor. In consequence 
of her adulteries, Augustus banished her to Pandataria, an island off 
the coast of Campania, b.c. 2. She was afterwards removed to 
Khegiurn. She died in a.d. 14, soon after the accession of Tiberius.— 
6. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of L. Aemilius Paulus. She 
inherited her mother’s licentiousness, and was, in consequence, ban¬ 
ished by her grandfather Augustus to the little island Tremerus on 
the coast of Apulia, a.d. 9. She died a.d. 28—7. Youngest child of 
Germamcus and Agrippina, put to death by Claudius, at Messalina’s 
instigation. 8. Daughter of Drusus and Livia, the sister of Ger- 
mamcus, also put to death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messalina, 

JuLiJa Gens, one of the most ancient patrician houses at 
Rome. 1 he most distinguished family in the gens is that of Cabsar. 
JulIan us, FLAvrus CLAUDfus, usually called Julian, and 

surnamed the Apostate, Roman emperor, a.d. 361-761 He wa« 
born at Constantinople, a.d 331, and was the son of Julius Con- 
stantius, and the nephew of Constantine the Great. Julian and his 
elder brother, Gallus, were the only members of the imperial family 
whose lives were spared by the sons of Constantine the Great, on the 


° his apostasy. He devoted himself with ardour the study 
of Greek literature and philosophy ; and among his fellow-studente at 
Athens were Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil both of whom after 
wards became so celebrated in the Christian church. JuHan didn£ 
remain long at Athens. Having been sent hv Cnnef-anl" • * 

«o oppose the Germans, he c.r B ri e d'"„ S “i r by a ^°;; X U L t ' t "' 0 Sr' 
years (356-360) with great success. In 360 he was nrortJZ 3 
emperor by his soldiers in Paris; and the ODDOrtune ! /? ed 

stantius in the following year left him the uEputed master of 0 ?]?' 
empire. He now publicly avowed himself a pag£n. His brief [eign 
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was chiefly occupied by his military preparations against the Persians. 
In 363 he crossed the Tigris, and marched into the interior of the 
country in search of the Persian king ; but he was obliged to retreat 
in consequence of the sufferings of his army from want of water and 
provisions. In his retreat he was attacked by the Persians, and slain 
in battle'. He was succeeded by Jovian. Julian wrote a large number 
of works, many of which are extant. His style is remarkably pure, 
and is a close imitation of the style of the classical Greek writers. 
[Cf. Bright, Age of the Fathers, vol. i., 323-336 (and passim) for a 
notice of church affairs during Julian's reign; and see especially 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall; T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in the 
Fourth Century, chap, iii.] 

JOlius Caesar. [Caesar.] 

JOnIa Gens, an ancient patrician house at Rome, to which 
belonged the celebrated M. Junius Brutus, who took such an active 
part in expelling the Tarquins. But afterwards the gens appears as 
only a plebeian one. The chief families were those of Brutus and 
Silanus. 

JOno, identified by the Romans with the Greek Hera, who 
is spoken of in a separate article. [Hera.] As Jupiter is the king of 
heaven and of the gods, so Juno is the queen of heaven, or the female 
Jupiter. She was worshipped at Rome as the queen of heaven, from 
early times, with the surname of Regina. As Jupiter was the pro¬ 
tector of the male sex, so Juno watched oyer the female sex. In fact, 
she was regarded as the Genius of womanhood. She was supposed 
to accompany every woman through life, from the moment of her 
birth to her death. Hence she bore the special surnames of Virginalis 
and Matrona, as well as the general ones of Opigena and Sospita; and 
under the last mentioned name she was worshipped at Lanuvium. 
On their birthday women offered sacrifices to Juno, surnamed Natalis; 
but the great festival, celebrated by all the women in honour of Juno, 
was called Matronalia, and took place on the 1st of March. From 
her presiding over the marriage of women, she was called Juga or 
Jugalis, and had a variety of other names, such as Pronuba, Lucina, 
&c. The month of June, which is said to have been originally called 
Junonius, was considered to be the most favourable period for marry¬ 
ing. Women in childbed invoked Juno Lucina to help them, and 
newly-born children were likewise under her protection : hence she 
was sometimes confounded with the Greek Artemis or Ilythia. Juno 
was further, like Saturn, the guardian of the finances, and under the 
name of Moneta she had a temple on the Capitoline hill, which 
contained the mint. 

JOpTter, identified by the Romans with the Greek Zeus, who 
is spoken of in a separate article. {Zeus.] The Roman Jupiter was 
originally an elemental divinity, and his name signifies the father or 
lord of heaven, being a contraction of Diovis pater, or Diespiter 
(Indian dyaus —“the bright heaven ”). Being the lord of heaven, he 
was worshipped as the god of rain, storms, thunder, and lightning, 
whence he had the epithets of Pluvtus, Fulgurator, Tonitrualis, 
Tonans, and Fulminator. He was the highest and most powerful 
among the gods, and was hence called the Best and Most High 
(Optimus Maximus). His temple at Rome stood on the lofty hill of 
L 495 
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the Capitol, whence he derived the surnames of Capitolinus and 
^Tarpeius. (For a full description of this great temple, see Middleton, 
Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i., pp. 357 sqq.) He was regarded 
as the special protector of Rome. As such he was worshipped by the 
consuls on entering upon their office; and the triumph of a victorious 
general was a solemn procession to his temple. He therefore bore the 
surnames of lmperator, Victor, Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, 
Praedator, Triumphator, and the like. Under all these surnames he 
had temples or statues at Rome. Under the name of Jupiter Capitoli¬ 
nus, he presided over the great Roman games; and under the name 
of Jupiter Latialis or Latiaris, over the Feriae Latinae. Jupiter, ac¬ 
cording to the belief of the Romans, determined the course of all 
human affairs. He foresaw the future; and the events happening in 
it were the results of his will. He revealed the future to man through 
signs in the heavens and the flight of birds, which are hence called 
the messengers of Jupiter, while the god himself is designated as 
Prodigialis, that is, the sender of prodigies. For the same reason the 
god was invoked at the beginning of every undertaking, whether 
sacred or profane, together with Janus, who blessed the beginning 
itself. Jupiter was further regarded as the guardian of law, and as 
the protector of justice and virtue. He maintained the sanctity of an 
oath, and presided over all transactions which were based upon faith¬ 
fulness and justice. Hence Fides was his companion on the Capitol, 
along with Victoria; and hence a traitor to his country, and persons 
guilty of perjury, were thrown down from the Tarpeian rock.—As 
Jupiter was the lord of heaven, and consequently the prince of light, 
the white colour was sacred to him, white animals were sacrificed to 
him, his chariot was believed to be drawn by 4 white horses, his 
priests wore white caps, and the consuls were attired in white when 
they offered sacrifices in the Capitol the day they entered on their 
office. The worship of Jupiter at Rome was under the special care 
of the Flamen Dialis, who was the highest in rank of all the flamens. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons, a range of mountains running N. 

of the lake Lemanus as far as Augusta Rauracorum ( August , near 
Basle), on the Rhine, forming the boundary between the Sequani and 
Helvetii. 

JustJn?anus, surnamed The Great, emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople, a.d. 527-565, requires notice in this work on account only of 
his legislation. He appointed a commission of jurists to draw up a 
complete body of law. They executed their task by compiling two 
great works,—one called Digesta or Pandectae, in 50 books, being a 
collection of all that was valuable in the works of preceding jurists; 
and the other called the Justinianeus Codex, being a collection of the 
imperial constitutions. To these two works was subsequently added 
an elementary treatise, in 4 books, under the title of Institutiones, 
Justinian subsequently published various new constitutions, to which 
he gave the name of Novellae Constitutiones. The 4 legislative works 
of Justinian, the Institutiones, Digesta (or Pandectae), Codex, and 
Novellae , are included under the general name of Corpus Juris Civilis, 
and form the Roman law, as received in Europe. [Best edition by 
Moyle, in 2 vols. Oxford Press.] 

JustInus, the historian, arc. 2nd cent, a.d., is the author of 
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an extant work entitled Historiarum Philippicarum Libri XLJV. This 
work is taken from the Historiae Philippicae of Trogus Pompeius, 
who lived in the time of Augustus. The title Philippicae was given 
to it, because its main object was to give the history of the Macedonian 
monarchy, with all its branches; but in the execution of this design, 
Trogus permitted himself to indulge in so many excursions, that the 
work formed a kind of universal history from the rise of the Assyrian 
monarchy to the conquest of the East by Rome. The original work 
of Trogus, which was one of great value, is lost. The work of Justin 
is not so much an abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection of 
such parts as seemed to him most worthy of being generally known. 

JOturna (= Diuturna), the nymph of a fountain in 
Latium, famous for its healing qualities, whose water was used in 
most sacrifices. A pond in the forum, between the temples of Castor 
and Vesta, was called Lacus Juturnae. The nymph is said to have 
been beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded her with immortality and 
dominion over the waters. Virgil calls her the sister of Turnus. 

JUvEnalis, DScTmus Junius, the great Roman satirist, but 

of whose life we have but few authentic particulars. His ancient 
biographers relate that he was either the son or the “ alumnus ” of a 
rich freedman; that he occupied himself, until he had nearly reached 
the term of middle life, in declaiming; that, having subsequently com¬ 
posed some clever lines upon Paris the pantomime, he was induced 
to cultivate assiduously satirical composition ; and that in consequence 
of his attacks upon Paris becoming known to the court, the poet, 
although now an old man of 80, was appointed to the command of a 
body of troops, in a remote district of Egypt, where he died shortly 
afterwards. But the only facts with regard to Juvenal upon which 
we can implicitly rely are, that he flourished towards the close of the 
first century, that Aquinium, if not the place of his nativity, was at 
least his chosen residence, and that he is in all probability the friend 
whom Martial addresses in 3 epigrams. Each of his satires is a 
finished rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, and sonorous. He 
denounces vice in the most indignant terms ; but the obvious tone of 
exaggeration which pervades all his invectives leaves us in doubt 
how far this sustained passion is real and how far assumed for show. 
The extant works of Juvenal consist of 16 satires, all composed in 
heroic hexameters.—The best edition for ordinary readers is that of 
Lewis (2nd edition, 1882), which has text, translation, and notes. 
Scholars will always have recourse to J. E. B. Mayor’s great work. 
Gifford's verse rendering is vigorous; and Dryden’s translation of five 
satires is certainly worth consulting. 

Labdacus, son of the Theban king, Polydorus, by Nycteis, 
daughter of Nycteus. Labdacus lost his father at an early age, and 
was placed under the guardianship of Nycteus, and afterwards under 
that of Lycus, a brother of Nycteus. When Labdacus had grown up 
to manhood, Lycus surrendered the government to him; and on the 
death of Labdacus, which occurred soon after, Lycus undertook the 
guardianship of his son Laius, the father of Oedipus. The name 

Labdactdae is frequently given to the descendants of Labdacus_ 

Oedipus, Polynices, Eteocles, and Antigone. 
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LAb£o, Antist?us. i. A Roman jurist, one of the mur¬ 
derers of Julius Caesar, put an end to his life after the battle of 
Philippi, B.c. 42.—2. Son of the preceding, and a still more eminent 
jurist. He adopted the republican opinions of his father, and was in 
consequence disliked by Augustus. It is probable that the Labeone 
insanior of Horace was a stroke levelled against the jurist, in order 
to please the emperor. Labeo wrote a large number of works, which 
are cited in the Digest. He was a founder of one of the 2 great legal 
schools, spoken of under Capito. 

LAb£rIus, DecImus, a Roman eques, and a distinguished 

writer of mimes, was born about b.c. 107, and died in 43 at Puteoli, 
in Campania. He was compelled by Caesar to appear on the stage 
in 45 in order to contend with Syrus, a professional mimus, although 
the profession of a mimus was infamous ; but he took his revenge 
by pointing his wit at Caesar. Only a few fragments of his work 
survive. 

LAbIEnus. i. T., tribune of the plebs b.c. 63, was a friend 

and partisan of Caesar, and his chief legatus in his wars against the 
Gauls ; but on the breaking out of the civil war in B.c. 49 he went 
over to Pompey. He was slain at the battle of Munda, in Spain, 45.— 
2. Q., son of the preceding, invaded Syria at the head of a Parthian 
army in 40; but the Parthians having been defeated in the following 
year by P. Ventidius, Antony’s legate, he fled into Cilicia, where he 
was apprehended, and put to death. 

Labranda, a town in Caria, celebrated for its temple of 

Zeus. 

LabynEtus, a name common to several of the Babylonian 
monarchs, seems to have been a title rather than a proper name. 
The Labynetus, mentioned by Herodotus as mediating a peace between 
Cyaxares and Alyattes, is the same with Nebuchadnezzar. The 
Labynetus, mentioned by Herodotus as a contemporary of Cyrus and 
Croesus, is the same with the Belshazzar of the prophet Daniel. By 
other writers he is called Nabonadias or Nabonidus. He was the last 
king of Babylon. 

LAc£daem< 5 n. [Sparta.] 

LAchEsis, one of the Fates. [Moerae.] 

LAcInTum, a promontory on the coast of Bruttium, a few 
miles S. of Croton, and forming the W. boundary of the Tarentine 
Gulf. It possessed a celebrated temple of Juno, who was worshipped 
here under the surname of Lacinia. The ruins of this temple have 
given the modern name to the promontory, Capo delle Colonne. 

LAcOnKca, sometimes called LAc< 3 n!a by the Romans, a 
country of Peloponnesus. Laconica was a long valley running S.-wards 
to the sea, and enclosed by mountains on every side except the S. 
This valley is drained by the river Eurotas, which falls into the Laco¬ 
nian Gulf. In the upper part the valley is narrow, and near Sparta 
the mountains approach so close to each other as to leave little more 
than room for the channel of the river. It is for this reason that we 
find the vale of Sparta called the hollow Lacedaemon. Below Sparta 
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the mountains recede, and the valley opens out into a plain of con¬ 
siderable extent. The soil out of this plain is poor, but on the slopes 
of the mountains there is land of considerable fertility. Off the coast 
shell-fish were caught, which produced a purple dye inferior only 
to the Tyrian. Laconica is well described by Euripides as difficult of 
access to an enemy. Sparta was the only town of importance in the 
country. [Sparta.] —The most ancient inhabitants of the country 
were expelled (or conquered) by the Achaeans, who were the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country in the heroic age. The Dorians afterwards 
invaded Peloponnesus and became the ruling race in Laconica. Some 
of the old Achaean inhabitants were reduced to slavery ; but a great 
number of them became subjects of the Dorians under the name of 
Perioeci. The general name for the inhabitants is Lacones or Lacb- 
dabmonii ; but the Perioeci are frequently called Lacedaemonii, to 
distinguish them from the Spartans. 

LXconicus Sinus, a gulf in the S. of the Peloponnesus, 

into which the Eurotas falls. 

Lactantius, a great Christian writer (4th cent, a.d.) ; tytor 
to Constantine’s son. His chief work is the Divinae Institutiones, in 
7 books. [Translated in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library.] 

LacydEs, a native of Cyrene, succeeded Arcesilaus as pre¬ 
sident of the Academy at Athens, and died about 215. 

Lade, an island off the W. coast of Caria, opposite to 
Miletus, and to the bay into which the Maeander falls. 

Ladas, a swift runner of Alexander the Great. 

Ladon, the dragon who guarded the apples of the Hes- 
perides, was slain by Hercules. 

Laelaps, ue. the storm wind, personified as the swift dog, 
which Procris had received from Artemis, and gave to her husband 
Cephalus. When the Teumessian fox was sent to punish the Thebans, 
Cephalus sent the dog Laelaps against tpe fox. The dog overtook the 
fox, but Zeus changed both animals into a stone, which was shown 
in the neighbourhood of Thebes. 

Lael!us, C. 1. The friend of Scipio Africanus the elder, 

who fought under the latter in almost all his campaigns. He was 
consul b.c. 190.—2. Surnamed Sapiens, son of the preceding. His 
intimacy with Scipio Africanus the younger was as remarkable as his 
father’s friendship with the elder, and it obtained an imperishable 
monument in Cicero’s treatise, Laelius sive de Amicitia. He was born 
about 186; was tribune of the plebs 151 ; praetor 14c ; and consul 146. 
He was celebrated for his love of literature and philosophy, and culti¬ 
vated the society and friendship of the philosopher Panaetius, of the 
historian Polybius, and of the poets Terence and Lucilius. Laelius 
is the principal interlocutor in Cicero’s dialogue, De Amicitia, and is 
one of the speakers in the De Senectute, and in the De Republica. 

Laenas, the name of a family of the Popilia gens, noted for 
its sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness of character. The chief mem¬ 
bers of the family were :—1. C. Popilius Laenas, consul b.c. 17a, 
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and afterwards ambassador to Antiochus, king of Syria, whom the 
senate wished to abstain from hostilities against Egypt. Antiochus 
was just marching upon Alexandria, when Popilius gave him the 
letter of the senate, which the king read, and promised to take into 
consideration with his friends. Popilius straightway described with 
his cane a circle in the sand round the king, and ordered him not to 
stir out of it before he had given a decisive answer. This boldness so 
frightened Antiochus, that he at once yielded to the demand of Rome. 
—2. P. Popilius Laenas, consul 132, the year after the murder of 
Tib. Gracchus. He was charged by the victorious aristocratical 
party with the prosecution of the accomplices of Gracchus; and in this 
odious task he showed all the hard-heartedness of his family. He 
subsequently withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, from the vengeance 
of C. Gracchus, and did not return to Rome till after his death. 

Laertes, king of Ithaca, son of Acrisius, husband of An- 
tlcl&a, and father of Ulysses—who is hence called Laertiades. 
Laertes took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of 
the Argonauts. He was still alive when Ulysses returned to Ithaca, 
after the fall of Troy. 

LaertIus, DiogEnes. [Diogenes.] 

Laestr?g6nes, a savage race of cannibals, whom Ulysses 
encountered in his wanderings.—See the 10th book of the Odyssey. 
LaevInus, VAl£rTus. i. P., consul b.c. 280, defeated by 

Pyrrhus on the banks of the Siris.—2. M., praetor 215, when he 
carried on war against Philip, in Greece; and consul 210, when he 
carried on the war in Sicily, and took Agrigentum. 

LAgus. [Ptolemaeus.] 

Lais, the name of two celebrated Grecian courtesans. 1. The 
elder, a native probably of Corinth, lived in the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, and was celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her 
age.—2. The younger daughter of Timandra, probably born at Hyc- 
cara, in Sicily. According to some accounts she was broyght to 
Corinth when 7 years old, having been taken prisoner in the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, and bought by a Corinthian. This story, how¬ 
ever, involves numerous difficulties, and seems to have arisen fr<jm a 
confusion between this Lais and the elder one of the same name. 1 * 
LAlfus, king of Thebes, son of Labdacus, husband of Jocasta, 
and father of Oedipus, by whom he was slain. [Oedipus.] 

LAlAgE, a common name of courtesans, from the Greek 

ha\ayff, prattling, used as a term of endearment, “little prattler.” 

LamAchus, an Athenian, the colleague of Alcibiades and 
Nicias, in the great and disastrous Sicilian expedition, b.c. 415. He 
fell under the walls of Syracuse, in a sally of the besieged. 

LAmIa, a female phantom. 

LAmIa, AelIus, a Roman family, which claimed descent 
from the mythical hero, Lamus. L. Aelius Lamia, the friend of 
Horace, was consul a.d. 3, and the son of the Lamia, who supported 
Cicero In the suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
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LAmia, a town in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, situated on the 
small river Achelous, 50 stadia inland from the Maliac Gulf. It ha* 
given its name to the war, which was carried on by the confederate 
Greeks against Antipater, after the death of Alexander, B.c. 323. 
When Antipater was defeated by the confederates under the command 
of Leosthenes, the Athenian, he took refuge in Lamia, where he was 
besieged for some months. 

LampsAcus, an important city of Asia Minor, celebrated for 
its wine; and the chief seat of the worship of Priapus. 

LAmus, a river and town of Cilicia. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into Lombards, 
a German tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt originally on the banks of 
the Elbe, and after many migrations eventually crossed the Alps 
(a.d. 568), and settled in the N. of Italy, which has ever since received 
the name of Lombardy. The kingdom of the Lombards existed for 
upwards of 2 centuries, till its overthrow by Charlemagne. 

LanuvIum (. Ldvignd ), an ancient city in Latium, the birth¬ 
place of the emperor Antoninus Pius. 

La6c6on, a Trojan priest of the Thymbraean Apollo. He 
tried in vain to dissuade his countrymen from drawing into the city 
the wooden horse, which the Greeks had left behind them when they 
pretended to sail away from Troy. As he was preparing to sacrifice 
a bull to Poseidon, 2 fearful serpents swam out of the sea, coiled 
round Laocoon and his two sons, and destroyed them. His death 
forms the subject of a magnificent work of ancient art found in 1506, 
and now preserved in the Vatican.—This group of statuary is generally 
assigned to the 1st century a.c. See H. B. Walters, The Art of th « 
Greeks, pi. 5A, and p. 133. 

La6dAmIa, daughter of Acastus and wife of Protesilaus. 

When her husband was slain before Troy, she begged the gods to be 
allowed to converse with him for only 3 hours. The request was- 

? ranted. Hermes led Protesilaus back to the upper world ; and when 
'rotesilaus died a second time, Laodamia died with him.—See Words¬ 
worth’s noble poem on this touching story. 

Laodice. i. Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and wife of 
Helicaon.—2. The name given by Homer to the daughter of Aga¬ 
memnon and Clytaemnestra, who is called Electra by the tragic 
poets. 

La6dIc£a, the name of several Greek cities in Asia, called 
after the mother of Seleucus I. Nicator, and other Syrian princesses 
of this name. 

La6m£d0n, king of Troy, son of Ilus, and father of Priam, 
Hesione, and other children. Poseidon and Apollo, who had displeased 
Zeus, were doomed to serve Laomedon for wages. Accordingly, 
Poseidon built the walls of Troy, while Apollo tended the king's 
flocks on Mount Ida. When the two gods had done their work, Lao¬ 
medon refused them the reward he had promised them, and expelled 
them from his dominions. Thereupon Poseidon sent a marine monster 
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to ravage the country, to which the Trojans were obliged, from time 
to time, to sacrifice a maiden. On one occasion it was decided by lot 
that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon, should be the victim ; but 
•he was saved by Hercules, who slew the monster, upon Laomedon 
promising to give him the horses which Tros had once received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But when the monster was 
slain, Laomedon again broke his word. Thereupon Hercules sailed 
with a squadron of 6 ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all 
his sons except Priam, and gave Hesione to Telamon. 

LApIthae, a mythical people inhabiting the mountains of 

Thessaly. They were governed by Pirithous, who, being a 9on of 
Ixion, was a half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, therefore, 
demanded their share in their father’s kingdom ; and, as their claim* 
were not satisfied, a war arose between the Lapithae and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But when Pirithou* 
married Hippodamia, and invited the Centaurs to the marriage feast, 
the latter, fired by wine, and urged on by Ares, attempted to carry 
off the bride and the other women. Thereupon a bloody conflict 
ensued, in which the Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae.—This 
famous fight was the subjeet of some of the metopes of the Parthenon. 
The battle itself Is described, with no lack of prolixity, by Ovid, 
Metam., xii., 210 sqq, 

LAr or Lars, an Etruscan praenomen, borne, for instance, 

by Porsena and Tolumnius. From the Etruscans it passed over to the 
Romans, whence we read of Lar Herminius, who was consul B.c. 448. 
This word signified lord, king, or hero in the Etruscan. 

LarentIa. [Acca Larentia.] 

LAres, the spirits of dead ancestors who watched over a 
household. Further, there were the lares praestites, who belonged to 
the whole city. The lares were “good” spirits in contrast to the 
larvae. — Cf. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 186- 
188; Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i., 213 sqq. 

Larissa, the name of several Pelasgian places, ^hence 

Larissa is called in mythology the daughter of Pelasgus.—1. An im¬ 
portant town of Thessaly, in Pelasgiotis, situated on the Peneus, in an 
extensive plain, and once the capital of the Pelasgi.—a. Surnamed 
Crbmaste, another important town of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, distant 
so stadia from the Maliac Gulf.—3. An ancient city on the coast of the 
Troad.—4. L. Phriconis, a city on the coast of Mysia, near Cyme, 
of Pelasgian origin, but colonised by the Aeolians. It was also called 
the Egyptian Larissa, because Cyrus the Great settled in it a body of 
his Egyptian mercenary soldiers.—5. L. Ephesia, a city of Lydia, in 
the plain of the Carter.—6. In Assyria, an ancient city on the E. 
bank of thr Tigris, some distance N. of the mouth of the river 
Zabatas or Lycus. 

LArIus Lacus ( Lake of Como), a beautiful lake in Gallia 

Transpadana (N. Italy), running from N. to S., through which the 
river Adda flows. Pliny had several villas on the banks of the lake. 

LartIa Gens, patrician, distinguished at the beginning of 
the republic through two of its members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, 
and Sp. Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the wooden bridge. 
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LXrunda, or LXra, daughter of Almon, the nymph who 
informed Juno of the connection between Jupiter and Juturna. Jupiter 
deprived her of her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her into 
the lower world. On the way thither Mercury fell in love with her, 
and she afterwards gave birth to a Lares. 

Larvae. [Lemures. | 

Lasus, of Hermione, in Argolis, a lyric poet, and the teacher 
of Pindar. 

LAtIalis or LXtIaris, a surname of Jupiter as the pro¬ 
tecting divinity of Latium. The Latin towns and Rome celebrated 
to him every year the feriae Latinae , on the Alban mount, which 
were conducted by one of the Roman consuls. 

Latinus, king of Latium, and father of Lavinia, whom he 
gave in marriage to Aeneas.—See Virgil, Aeneid, vii.-xii. 

LXtKum, a country in Italy, originally the name of a small 
district; afterwards signified the country bounded by Etruria on the 
N., by Campania on the S., by the Tyrrhene Sea on the W., and by the 
Sabine and Samnite tribes on the E. The Latini were some of the 
most ancient inhabitants of Italy. These ancient Latins, who were 
called Prisci Latini (to distinguish them from the later Latins, the 
subjects of Rome), formed a league or confederation consisting of 30 
states. The town of Alba Longa subsequently became the head of 
the league. This town, which founded several colonies, and among 
others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin ; but the whole story of a 
Trojan settlement in Italy is probably an invention of later times. 
Although Rome was a colony from Alba, she became powerful enough 
in the reign of her 3rd king, Tullus Hostilius, to take Alba and raze 
it to the ground. Under Servius Tullius Rome was admitted into the 
Latin League; and his successor Tarquinius Superbus compelled the 
other Latin towns to acknowledge Rome as the head of the league. 
But upon the expulsion of the kings the Latins asserted their inde¬ 
pendence, and commenced a struggle with Rome, which was not 
brought to a final close till b.c. 340, when the Latins were defeated 
by the Romans at the battle of Mt. Vesuvius. The Latin League 
was now dissolved. Several of the towns, such as Lanuvium, Aricia, 
Nomentum, Pedum, and Tusculum, received the Roman franchise; 
and the others became Roman Socii, and are mentioned in history 
under the general name of Nomen Latinum or Latini. They obtained 
certain rights and privileges, which the other Socii did not enjoy. The 
Romans founded in various parts of Italy many colonies, consisting 
of Latins, which formed a part of the Nomen Latinum, although they 
were not situated in Latium. Thus the Latini came eventually to 
hold a certain status intermediate between that of Roman citizens 
and peregrini. 

LatmYcus Sinus, a gulf on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
into which the river Maeander fell, named from Mt. Latmus, which 
overhangs it. Through the changes effected on this coast by the 
Maeander, the gulf is now an inland lake. 

Latmus, a mountain in Caria, the mythological scene of the 

story of Selene and Endymion (the Moon Goddess). 
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Laurentum, an ancient town of Latium, the residence of 

the mythical Latinus, situated on a height between Ostia and Ardea, 
not far from the sea, and surrounded by a grove of laurels, whence 
it was supposed to have derived its name. 

LaurTum, a mountain in the S. of Attica, celebrated for its 
silver mines, which in early times were very productive.—Athens owed 
much of her commercial (and even political) power to these mines. 
See the note in Frazer’s Pausantas, vol. ii., p. 4. 

Laus Pompeii ( Lodi Vuchio), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, 
N.W. of Placentia, and S.E. of Mediolanum, made a municipium 
by the father of Pompey, whence its name. 

Lausus. i. Son of Mezentius, king of the Etruscans, slain 

by Aeneas.—2. Son of Numitor and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

LAverna, the Roman goddess of thieves and impostors, 

from whom the porta Lavernalis derived its name. 

LavIcum. [Labicum.] 

LAvInIa and LavInia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, 

betrothed to Turnus, but married to Aeneas. [Turnus.] 

LAvInIum, an ancient town of Latium, on the Via Appia, 

founded (according to the legend) by Aeneas, and called Lavinium, in 
honour of his wife Lavinia. 

LEander, the famous youth of Abydos, who swam every 
night across the Hellespont to visit Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite, 
in Sest-us. One night he perished in the waves ; and when his corpse 
was washed next morning on the coast, Hero threw herself into the 
sea.—This beautiful old story is vigorously told in English by Mar¬ 
lowe, in his Hero and Leander. 

LSbadEa, a town in Boeotia, at the foot of a rock, in a cave 

of which was the celebrated oracle of Trophonius. 1 

Lectisternium, a feast of the gods. 

L£da, daughter of Thestius, whence she is called Thestias , 
wife of Tyndareus, king of Sparta, and mother, either by Zeus or by 
Tyndareus, of Castor and Pollux, Clytaemnestra and Helena. Accord¬ 
ing to the common legend Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan ; 
and she brought forth 2 eggs, from the one of which issued Helena, 
and from the other Castor and Pollux. 

Leitourgia {liturgy), a state-imposed duty at Athens, such 

as the equipment of a war-ship, or a festival-chorus. 

L£l£ges, an ancient race, frequently mentioned along with 
the Pelasgians as the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. The Leleges 
were a warlike and migratory r*ace, who first took possession of the 
coasts and the islands of Greece, and afterwards penetrated into the 
interior. Piracy was probably their chief occupation ; and they are 
represented as the ancestors of the Teleboans and the Taphians, who 
were notorious for their piracies. 
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L£mannus or L£manus Lacus {Lake of Geneva ), a large 

lake formed by the river Rhodanus, the boundary between the old 
Roman province in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii. 

Lemnos, one of the largest islands in the Aegaean Sea. It 
was sacred to Hephaestus, who is said to have fallen here, when he 
was hurled down from Olympus. Hence the workshop of the god is 
sometimes placed in this island. The legend appears to have arisen 
from the volcanic nature of Lemnos. Its earliest inhabitants, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, were the Thracian Sinties. When the Argonauts 
landed at Lemnos, they found it inhabited only by women, who had 
murdered all their husbands. [Hypsipyle.] By the Lemnian women 
the Argonauts became the fathers of the Minyae, who inhabited the 
island till they were expelled by the Pelasgians. Lemnos was con¬ 
quered by one of the generals of Darius; but Miltiades delivered it 
from the Persians, and made it subject to Athens. 

LEmures, the ghosts of the dead. Some writers describe 
Lemures as the common name for ajl the spirits of the dead, and 
divide them into 2 classes : the Lares, or the souls of good men, and 
the Larvae, or the souls of wicked men. But the common idea was 
that the Lemures and Larvae were the same. They were said to 
wander about at night as spectres, and to torment and frighten the 
living. In order to propitiate them the Romans celebrated the festival 
of the Lemuralia or Lemuria. 

L£naeus, a surname of Dionysus, derived from lenus (Xr/vos), 
the wine-press or the vintage. 

Lf.ntijlus, a haughty patrician family of the Cornelia gens, 
of which the most important persons were :—1. P. Cornelius Lentu- 
lus Sura, the man of chief note in Catiline’s conspiracy. He was 
quaestor to Sullor b.c. 81 ; praetor in 75; consul in 71. In the next 
year he was ejected from the senate, with 63 others, for infamous life 
and manners. It was this, probably, that led him to join Catiline and 
his crew. From his distinguished birth and high rank, he calculated 
on becoming chief of the conspiracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline 
books was applied by flattering haruspices to him. 3 Cornelii were to 
rule Rome, and he was the third after Sulla and Cinna; the 20th year 
after the burning of the capital, &c., was to be fatal to the city. To 
gain power, and recover his place in the senate, he became praetor 
again in 63. When Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus was 
left as chief of the home conspirators, and his irresolution probably 
saved the city from being fired. For it was by his over-caution that 
the negotiation with the ambassadors of the Allobroges was entered 
into : these unstable allies revealed the secret to the consul Cicero. 
The sequel will be found under the life of Catiline. Lentulus was 
deposed from the praetorship, and was strangled in the Capitoline 
prison on the 5th of December.—2. P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 
curule aedile in 63 ; praetor in 60; and consul in 57. In his consul¬ 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of Cicero, and afterwards 
received Cilicia as his province. On the breaking out of the Civil war 
in 49, he joined the Pompeian party.—3. L. Cornelius Lentulus 
Crus, praetor in 58, and consul in 49, when he took a very active 
part against Caesar. After the battle of Pharsalia he fled to Egypt, 
gnd was put to death by young Ptolemy’s ministers. 
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LeochXres, a Greek sculptor, of the 4th cent. b.c. One of 

his most famous works was a bronze group depicting Ganymede rapt 
by the eagle. He also worked on the Mausoleum (see Artemisia). 

LEOnIdas. i. I. King of Sparta, b.c. 491-480, son of 
Anaxandrides, and successor of his half-brother Cleomenes. When 
Greece was invaded by Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent with a small 
army to make a stand against the enemy at the pass of Thermopylae. 
His forces amounted to somewhat more than 5000 men, of whom only 
300 were Spartans. The Persians in vain attempted to force their 
way through the pass of Thermopylae. They were driven back by 
Leonidas and his gallant band with immense slaughter. At length the 
Malian Ephialtes betrayed the mountain path of the Anopaea to the 
Persians, who were thus able to fall upon the rear of the Greeks. 
When it became known to Leonidas that the Persians were crossing the 
mountain, he dismissed all the other Greeks, except the Thespian 
and Theban forces, declaring that he and the Spartans under his 
command must needs remain in the post they had been sent to guard. 
Then, before the body of Persians, who were crossing the mountain, 
could arrive to attack him in the rear, he advanced from the narrow 
pass and charged the myriads of the enemy with his handful of troops, 
hopeless now of preserving their lives, and anxious only to sell them 
dearly. In the desperate battle which ensued, Leonidas himself fell 
soon.—The story is told in Herodotus, book vii.—2. II. King of 
Sparta, son of Cleonymus, ascended the throne, about 256. Being 
opposed to the projected reforms of his contemporary Agis IV., he was 
deposed and the throne was transferred to his son-in-law, Cleom- 
brotus; but he was soon afterwards recalled, and caused Agis to be 
put to death, 240. He died about 236, and was succeeded by his son, 
Cleomenes III. 

LEonnAtus, a Macedonian of Pella, one of Alexander’s 
generals. He crossed over into Europe in B.c. 322, to assist Antipater 
against the Greeks; hut he was defeated by the Athenians and their 
allies, and fell in battle. 

LfeoNTlNi (. Lentini ), a town in the E. of Sicily, about 5 hides 
from the sea, N.W. of Syracuse, founded by Chalcidians from Naxos, 
B.c. 730, but never attained much political importance in consequence 
of its proximity to Syracuse. The rich plains N. of the city, called 
Leontini Campi, were some of the most fertile in Sicily, and produced 
abundant crops of most excellent wheat. It was the birthplace of 
Gorgias. 

LeoprepIdes, i.e, the poet Simonides, son of Leoprepes. 
L£otychId£s. 1. King of Sparta, b.c. 491-469. He com¬ 
manded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated the Persians at the battle 
of Mycale.—2. The reputed son of Agis II., excluded from the throne, 
in consequence of his being suspected to be the son of Alcibiades by 
Timaea, the queen of Agis. His uncle, Agesilaus II., was substituted 
in his room. 

LSpIdus, M. AemIlKus, the triumvir, son of M. Lepidus, 
consul b.c. 78, who took up arms to rescind the laws of Sulla, but 
was defeated by Pompey ana Catulus. His son was praetor in 49, and 
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supported Caesar in the Civil war. In 46 he was consul with Caesar, 
and in 44 he received from the latter the government of Narbonese 
Gaul and Nearer Spain. He was in the neighbourhood of Rome at 
the time of the dictator’s death, and having the command of an army, 
he was able to render M. Antony efficient assistance. Lepidus was 
now chosen pontifex maximus, which dignity had become vacant by 
Caesar’s death, and then repaired to his provinces of Gaul and Spain. 
Antony after his defeat at Mutina (43) fled to Lepidus, who espoused 
his cause against the senate. They crossed the Alps at the head of a 
powerful army, and were joined in the N. of Italy by Octavian (after¬ 
wards Augustus). In the month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed, by which the Roman world was divided between Augustus, 
Antony, and Lepidus. In the fresh division of the provinces after the 
battle of Philippi (42), Lepidus received Africa, where he remained 
till 36. In this year Augustus summoned him to Sicily to assist him 
in the war against Sex. Pompey. Lepidus obeyed, but tired of being 
treated as a subordinate, he resolved to make an effort to acquire 
Sicily for himself. He was easily subdued by Augustus, who spared 
his life, but deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, and his pro¬ 
vinces, and commanded that he should live at Circeii, under strict 
surveillance. He allowed him, however, to retain his dignity of 
pontifex maximus. He was not privy to the conspiracy which his 
son formed to assassinate Augustus in 30. He died in 13. 

Lept!nes, an Athenian, known only as the proposer of 
a law taking away all special exemptions from the burden of public 
charges against which the oration of Demosthenes is directed, usually 
known as the Oration against Leptines, b.c. 355. 

Lerna or Lerne, a district in Argolis, not far from Argos, 
in which was a marsh and a small nver of the same name. It was 
celebrated as the place where Hercules killed the Lernean Hydra. 

Lesbos, a large island in the Aegaean, off the coast of Mysia 
in Asia Minor. The island is most important in the early history of 
Greece, as the native region of the Aeolian school of lyric poetry. It 
was the birthplace of the poets Terpander, Alcaeus, Sappho, of the 
sage Pittacus, of the historian Hellanicus, and of the philosopher 
Theophrastus. 

Lethe, a river in the lower world, from which the shades 

drank, and thus obtained forgetfulness (\-fi9v) of the past. 

Leto, called LatOna by the Romans, daughter of the Titan 

Coeus and Phoebe, and mother of Apollo and Artemis, by Zeus. The 
love of the king of the gods procured for Leto the enmity of Hera. 
Persecuted by this goddess, Leto wandered from place to place, till 
she came to Delos, which was then a floating island, and bore the 
name of Ortygia. Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure resting-place for bis 
beloved, and there she gave birth to Apollo and Artemis. Leto was 
generally worshipped only in conjunction with her children. Delos 
was the chief seat of her worship.—Consult Dyer, The Gods 0/ Greece, 
chap. viii. 

Leucas or LeucadIa {Santa Maura\ an island in the 
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Ionian Sea. At the S. extremity of the island, opposite Cephallenia, 
was the celebrated promontory, variously called Leucas, Leuc&tas, 
Leucdtes, or Leuc&ie, on which was a temple of Apollo Leucadius. 
At the annual festival of the god it was the custom to cast down a 
criminal from this promontory into the sea : birds were attached to 
him, in order to break his fall; and if he reached the sea uninjured, 
boats were ready to pick him up. This appears to have been an 
expiatory rite; and it gave rise to the well-known story that lovers 
leaped from this rock, in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. 
Thus Sappho is said to have leapt down from this rock, when in love 
with Phaon. [Sappho.] 

Leucippus, i. Son of Oenomaus, the lover of Daphne. 
—2. Son of Perieres, prince of the Messenians, and father of Phoebe 
and Hilaira.—3. A Grecian philosopher, the founder of the atomic 
theory of philosophy, which was more fully developed by Democritus. 
Bracketed with Democritus and Epicurus in Bacon’s sixteenth essay 
as Atomists and Atheists. Cf. Arist. de Anima.,i. 2, §3, Cic.de Nat. 
Dcorum i., 12, §29. His date is uncertain.—Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, vol. ii., p. 230. 

Leuc6phrys, a city of Caria, close to a curious lake of warm 
water, and having a renowned temple of Artemis Leucophryna. 

LeucSsYri (i.e. White Syrians ), the name given by the 
Greeks to the inhabitants of Cappadocia, who were of the Syrian 
race, in contradistinction to the Syrian tribes of a darker colour beyond 
the Taurus. 

Leucoth£a or Leucoth6e. i. A marine goddess, was 
previously Ino, the wife of Athamas.—a. Daughter of the Babylonian 
king Orchamus and Eurynome, beloved by Apollo, was buried alive 
by her father; whereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an incense 
shrub. 

Leuctra, a small town in Boeotia, on the road from Plataeae 
to Thespiae, memorable for the victory of Epaminondas and the 
Thebans over the Spartans, b.c. 371. ' 

LibAnIus, a distinguished Greek sophist and rhetorician, 

was the teacher of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, and the friend of the 
emperor Julian. He was born at Antioch, on the Orontes, about 
a.d. 314, and died about 395. His life of Demosthenes and his 
“arguments ” to that orator’s speeches have a permanent interest. He 
has justly been called “the last of the Hellenists.” Pagan though he 
was, he was singularly tolerant in his relations to Christianity.—See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

LIbAnus, a range of mountains on the confines of Syria and 
Palestine, dividing Phoenice from Coele-Syria. Its highest summits 
are covered with perpetual snow, and its sides were in ancient times 
clothed with forests of oedars. In the Scriptures the word Lebanon 
is used for both ranges, and for either of them; but in classical 
authors the names Libanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms. 

LIbentIna, a surname of Venus among the Romans, by 
which she is described as the goddess of sensual pleasure. 

LTb£r, or LIber PAt£r, a name frequently given by the 
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Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus or Dionysus. But the god Liber, 
and the goddess Libera, were ancient Italian divinities, presiding over 
the cultivation of the vine and the fertility of the fields. Hence they 
were worshipped in early times in conjunction with Ceres. 

LibertAs, the goddess of Liberty, to whom several temples 
were erected at Rome. These temples must be distinguished from the 
Atrium Libertatis, which was used as an office of the censors. Libertas 
is represented in works of art as a matron, with the pileus ( = hat), 
the symbol of liberty, or a wreath of laurel. Sometimes she appears 
holding the Phrygian cap in her hand. 

LIbethrum or LIbethra, an ancient Thracian town in 
Pieria in Macedonia, on the slope of Olympus, where Orpheus is said 
to have lived. It was sacred to the Muses, who were hence called 
Llbethrldes ; and it is probable that the worship of the Muses under 
this name was transferred from this place to Boeotia. 

LibItIna, an ancient Italian divinity, originally a deity of 
voluptuous delights, but identified by the later Romans with Perse- 
phdne, on account of her connection with the dead and their burial. 
At her temple at Rome everything necessary for funerals was kept, 
and persons might there either buy or hire such things. Hence a 
person undertaking the burial of a person (an undertaker) was called 
libitinarius, and his business libitina; hence the expression libitina 
funeribus non sufficiebat, i. e. they could not all be buried. Owing to 
the connection of Libitina with the dead, Roman poets frequently 
employ her name in the sense of death itself. 

Lib^phoenIces, the inhabitants of the cities founded by the 
Phoenicians on the coast of the Carthaginian territory, and so called 
from their being a mixed race of the Libyan natives with the 
Phoenician settlers. 

LiburnIa, a district of Illyricum, along the coast of the 
Adriatic Sea. Its inhabitants, the Liburni, supported themselves 
chiefly by commerce and navigation. They were celebrated at a very 
early period as bold and skilful sailors. Their ships were remarkable 
for their swift sailing; and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Liburnicae or Liburnae naves. It was to light vessels of 
this description that Augustus was mainly indebted for his victory 
over Antony’s fleet at the battle of Actium. 

LIb?a, the Greek name for the continent of Africa in general. 

LIchas, an attendant of Hercules, brought his master the 

poisoned garment, and was hurled by him into the sea. 

LIcinius. 1. C. Licinius Calvus, surnamed Stolo, a 

name said to be derived from the care with which he dug up the 
shoots springing from the roots of his vines. He brought the contest 
between the patricians and plebeians to a happy termination, and thus 
became the founder of Rome’s greatness. He was tribune of the 
people from b.c. 376 to 367, and was faithfully supported in his exer¬ 
tions by his colleague, L. Sextius. The laws which he proposed were: 
(1) That in future no more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that consuls should be elected, one of whom should always be a 
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plebeian. (2) That no one should possess more than 500 jugera of the 
public land, or keep upon it more than 100 head of large and 500 of 
•mall cattle. (3) A law regulating the affairs between debtor and 
creditor. (4) That the Sybilline books should be entrusted to a college 
of ten men (decemviri), half of whom should be plebeians. These 
rogations were passed after a vehement opposition on the part of the 
patricians, and L. Sextius was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, 366. Licinius himself was elected twice to the consulship, 
364 and 361. Some years later he was accused by M. Popilius Laenas 
of having transgressed his own law respecting the amount of public 
land which a person might possess. He was condemned and sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine.— 2. C. Licinius Macer, an annalist and an orator, 
was impeached of extortion by Cicero, and finding that the verdict 
was against him, committed suicide, b.c. 66.—3. C. Licinius Macer 
Calvus, son of the last, a distinguished orator and poet, was born 
B.c. 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his 35th or 36th year. His most 
celebrated oration was delivered against Vatinius, who was defended 
by Cicero, when he was only 27 years of age. His elegies have been 
warmly extolled by Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid. All his works 
are lost. 

LIcInIus, Roman emperor a.d. 307-324, was a Dacian 
peasant by birth, and was raised to the rank of Augustus by the 
emperor Galerius. He afterwards had the dominion of the East. He 
carried on war first with Maximinus II., whom he defeated a.d. 314, 
and subsequently with Constantine, by whom he was in his turn 
defeated, 315. A second war broke out between Licinius and Con¬ 
stantine in 323, in which Licinius was not only defeated, but deprived 
of his throne. In the following year he was put to death by Con¬ 
stantine, 324.—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. 

Lictors, attendants who carried the fasces (rods bound in 
bundle-form, and containing an axe in the middle) before a Roman 
magistrate. 

LIgOrIa, a district of Italy, bounded on the W. by the river 
Varus, and the Maritime Alps, which separated it from Transalpine 
Gaul, on the S.E. by the river Macra, which separated it from 
Etruria, on the N. by the river Po, and on the S. by the Mare 
Ligusticum. The Maritime Alps and the Apennines run through the 
greater part of the country. The inhabitants were called by the 
Greeks Ligyes and Ligystini, and by the Romans Ligures (sing. 
Ligus , more rarely Ligur). They were in early times widely spread, 
and inhabited the coasts of Gaul and Italy, from the mouth of the 
Rhone to Pisae in Etruria. They were divided by the Romans into 
Ligures Transalpini and Cisalpini. The names of the principal 
tribes were :—on the W. side of the Alps, the Salyes or Salluvii, 
Oxybii, and Deciates ; on the E. side of the Alps, the Intbmelii, 
Ingauni and Apuani near the coast, the Vagienni, Salassi and 
Taurini on the upper course of the Po, and the Laevi and Marisci 
N. of the Po.—The Ligurians were small of stature, but strong, 
active, and brave. In early times they served as mercenaries in the 
armies of the Carthaginians, and they were not subdued by the 
Romans till after a long and fierce struggle. 

LIl^baeum ( Marsala ), a town in the W. of Sicily, with an 
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excellent harbour, situated on a promontory of the same name, 
opposite to the Prom. Hermaeum or Mercurii (C. Bon) in Africa, the 
space between the two being the shortest distance between Sicily and 
Africa. The town was founded by the Carthaginians about B.c. 397, 
and was the principal Carthaginian fortress in Sicily. 

LImYtes Romani, the name of a continuous series of forti¬ 
fications, consisting of castles, walls, earthen ramparts, and the like, 
which the Romans erected along the Rhine and the Danube, to 
protect their possessions from the attacks of the Germans. 

Lindum (. Lincoln ), a town of the Coritani, in Britain, on the 

road from Londinium to Eboracum, and a Roman colony. The 
modern name Lincoln has been formed out of Lindum Colonia. 

Ling 5 nes. 1. A powerful people in Transalpine Gaul, 
bounded by the Treviri on the N. and the Sequani on the S. Their 
chief town was Andematurinum, afterwards Lingones ( Langres ).— 
2. A branch of the above-mentioned people, who migrated into Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul along with the Boii, and dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna. 

LYnus (A1V05), the personification of a dirge or lamentation , 
and therefore described as a son of Apollo by the princess Psamathe. 
Both Argos and Thebes claimed the honour of his birth. An Argive 
tradition related that Linus was exposed by his mother after his 
birth, and was brought up by shepherds, but was afterwards torn 
to pieces by dogs. Psamathe’9 grief at the occurrence betrayed her 
misfortune to her father, who condemned her to death. Apollo, 
indignant at the father’s cruelty, visited Argos with a plague; and, 
in obedience to an oracle, the Argives endeavoured to propitiate 
Psamathe and Linus by means of sacrifices and dirges which were 
called lint. According to a Boeotian tradition Linus was killed by 
Apollo, because he had ventured upon a musical contest with the 
god. The Thebans distinguished between an earlier and later Linus; 
the latter is said to have instructed Hercules in music, but to have 
been killed by the hero.—The linos-song was one of the ancient 
dirges which may be traced to a Semitic source, and were perhaps 
laments for the departing summer : see Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. 
ii., p. 252 (ed. 2). In any case “ Linos ” represents an old Greek 
nature-god. 

LIris ( Garigliano ), more anciently called Clanis or 
GlXnis, one of the principal rivers in central Italy, rising in the 
Apennines W. of lake Fucinus, flowing into the Sinus Caietanus 
near Minturnae, and forming the boundary between Latium and 
Campania. Its stream was sluggish, whence the “ Liris quieta 
aqua ” of Horace. 

Lissus, a town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth of the 
river Drilon, founded by Dionysius of Syracuse, b.c. 385, and possess¬ 
ing a strongly fortified acropolis called Acrolissus, which was con¬ 
sidered impregnable. 

Litana Silva, a large forest on the Apennines, in Cisalpine 
Gaul, S.E. of Mutina. 

LIternum or Linternum ( Patria), a town on the coast of 
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Campania, at the mouth of the river Clanis or Giants, which in the 
lower part of its course takes the name of Litbrnus, and which 
flows through a marsh to the N. of the town, called Literna Palus. 
It was to this place that the elder Scipio Africanus retired, when the 
tribunes attempted to bring him to trial, and here he is said to have 
died. 

LIvIa. i. Sister of M. Livius Drusus, the celebrated 

tribune, b.c. 91, married first to M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had 
Cato Uticensis, and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio, by whom 
she had a daughter, Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, who killed 
Caesar.— 2. Livia Drusilla, the daughter of Livius Drusus Claudia- 
nus, married first to Tib. Claudius Nero; and afterwards to 
Augustus, who compelled her husband to divorce her, B.c. 38. She 
had already borne her husband one son, the future emperor Tiberius, 
and at the time of her marriage with Augustus was 6 months pregnant 
with another, who subsequently received the name of Drusus. She 
never had any children by Augustus, but she retained his affections 
till his death. On the accession of her son Tiberius to the throne, 
she at first attempted to obtain an equal share in the government; 
but this the jealous temper of Tiberius would not brook. She died 
in a.d. 29, at the age of 82 or 86.—3. Or Livilla, the daughter of 
Drusus senior and Antonia, and the wife of Drusus junior, the son 
of the emperor Tiberius. She was seduced by Sejanus, who per¬ 
suaded her to poison her husband, a.d. 23.—4. Julia Livilla, 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. 

Livius, T., the Roman historian, was born at Patavium 
(Padua), in the N. of Italy, B.c. 59. The greater part of his life was 
spent in Rome, but he- returned to his native town before his death, 
which happened at the age of 76, in the fourth year of Tiberius, a.d. 
17. His literary talents secured the patronage of Augustus; and so 
great was his reputation, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to 
Rome, solely for the purpose of beholding him, and having gratified 
his curiosity, immediately returned home. The great work of Livy 
is a History of Rome, extending from the foundation of the dity to 
the death of Drusus, b.c. 9, and comprised in 142 books. Of these 
35 have descended to us; but of the whole, with the exception of a, 
we possess Epitomes. The work has been divided into decades, 
containing 10 books each. The 1st decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire, and 
embraces th£ period from the foundation of the city to the year b.c. 
294. The 2nd decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is lost, and embraced the period 
from 294 to 219, comprising an account, among other matters, of 
the invasion of Pyrrhus and of the first Punic war. The 3rd decade 
(bks. xxi.-xxx.) is entire. It embraces the period from 219 to 201, 
comprehending the whole of the second Punic war. The 4th decade 
(bks. xxxi.-xh) is entire, and also one half of the 5th (bks. xli.-xlv.). 
These 15 books embrace the pediod from 201 to 167, and develop 
the progress of the Roman arms in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, 
Greece, and Asia, ending with the triumph of Aemilius Paulus. Of 
the remaining books nothing remains e-xcept inconsiderable frag¬ 
ments. The style of Livy is clear, animated, and eloquent; but he 
did not take much pains in ascertaining the truth of the events he 
records. His aim was to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleasing 
narrative, which, while it gratified their vanity, should contain no 
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startling improbabilities nor gross perversion of facts.—His history 
may be described as the canonisation of Rome, regarded as the 
Idealised Commonwealth. See J. W. Mackail, History of Latin Litera¬ 
ture, chap. v. His works are translated in “Everyman’s Library.” 
Llvfus AndronIcus, the earliest Roman poet, was a Greek, 

and the slave of M. Livius Salinator, by whom he was manumitted, 
and from whom he received the Roman name Livius. He wrote both 
tragedies and comedies in Latin, and his first drama was acted B.c. 
240. He also translated the Odyssey into Saturnian verse. 

L 5 cri, sometimes called LScrenses, by the Romans, the 
inhabitants of two districts in Greece, called Locris. i. Eastern 
Locris, extending from Thessaly and the pass of Thermopylae along 
the coast to the frontiers of Boeotia, and bounded by Doris and 
Phocis on the W. It was a fertile and well-cultivated country. The 
N. part was inhabited by the Locri Epicnemidxi, who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnemis. The S. part was inhabited by the Locri 
Opuntii, who derived their name from their principal town, Opus. 
The 2 tribes Were separated by Daphnus, a small slip of land, which 
at one time belonged to Phocis. The Epicnemidii were for a long 
time subject to the Phocians, and were included under the name of 
the latter people; whence the name of the Opuntii occurs more 
frequently in Greek history.— 2. Western Locris, or the country 
of the Locri Ozolae, was bounded on the N. by Doris, on the W. 
by Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and on the S. by the Corinthian 
Gulf. The country is mountainous, and for the most part unpro¬ 
ductive. Mt. Corax from Aetolia, and Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, 
occupy the greater part of it. The Locri Ozolae were a colony of 
the Western Locrians, and were more uncivilised than the latter. 
They resembled their neighbours, the Aetolians, both in their pre¬ 
datory habits and in their mode of warfare. Their chief town was 
Amphissa. 

Locri i£piz£ph¥rii, one of the most ancient Greek cities in 
Lower Italy, situated in the S.E. of Bruttium, N. of the promontory 
of Zephyrium, from which it was said to have derived its surname 
Epizephyrii, though others suppose this name given to the place 
simply because it lay to the W. of Greece. It was founded by the 
Locrians from Greece, b.c. 683. The inhabitants regarded themselves 
as descendants of Ajax Oileus; and as he resided at the town of 
Naryx among the Opuntii, the poets gave the name of Naryeia to 
Locris, and called the founders of the town the Narycii Locri. For 
the same reason the pitch of Bruttium is frequently called Naryeia. 
Locri was celebrated for the excellence of its laws, which were drawn 
up by Zaleucus soon after the foundation of the city. [Zalrucus.] 
Near the town was an ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina. 

LOcusta, or, more correctly, LOcusta, a famous female 

poisoner, employed by Agrippina in poisoning the emperor Claudius, 
and by Nero for despatching Britannicus. She was put to death in 
the reign of Galba. 

LollKus, M., consul, b.c. 21, and governor of Gaul, b.c. 16, 
was appointed by Augustus as tutor to his grandson, C. Caesar, 
whom he accompanied to the East, b.c. 2. Horace addressed an Ode 
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(iv., 9) to Lollius, and a Epistles (i., 2, 18) to the eldest son of 
Lollius. 

LondInKum, or LondInum (. London ), the capital of the 

Cantii in Britain, was originally situated on the S. bank of the 
Thames In the modern Southwark. It afterwards spread over the 
N. side of the river, and was hence called a town of the Trinobantes. 
It is first mentioned in the reign of Nero as a flourishing and populous 
town, much frequented by Roman merchants. It was taken and its 
inhabitants massacred by the Britons, when they revolted under 
Boadicea, a.d. 62. The quarter on the N. side of the river was sur¬ 
rounded with a wall and ditch by Constantine the Great or Theodosius, 
the Roman governor of Britain. This wall probably commenced at 
a fort near the present site of the tower, and continued along the 
Minories, to Cripplegate, Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the 
central point, from which all the Roman roads in Britain diverged. 
It possessed a Milliarium Aureum, from which the miles on the 
roads were numbered; and a fragment of this Milliarium, the cele¬ 
brated London Stone, may be seen affixed to the wall of, St. Swithin’s 
Church in Cannon Street. This is almost the only monument of 
the Roman Londinium still extant, with the exception of coins, tessel¬ 
lated pavements, and the like, which have been found buried under 
the ground. 

LongInus, a distinguished Greek philosopher and gram¬ 
marian of the 3rd century of our era. He taught philosophy and 
rhetoric at Athens for many years with great success ; and among 
his pupils was the celebrated Porphyry. He afterwards went to the 
East, where he became acquainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, who 
made him her teacher of Greek literature. It was mainly through 
his advice that she threw off her allegiance to the Roman empire. 
On her capture by Auretian in 273, Longinus was put to death by 
the emperor. Longinus was a man of excellent sense, sound judg¬ 
ment, and extensive knowledge. The treatise On the Sublime (com¬ 
monly attributed to him), a great part of which is still extant, is a 
work of great merit.—The best edition of the treatise On the Sublime 
is by Prof. Roberts, who adds an English rendering. 

Longus, a Greek sophist, of uncertain date, the author of 

an extant erotic work, Daphis and ChloS. 

LorIum, or LorIi, a small place in Etruria, on the Via 

Aurelia, where Antoninus Pius was brought up and died. 

LGtis, a nymph, who, to escape the embraces of Priapus, 

was metamorphosed into a tree, called after her Lotus. 

LOtSphAgi (= lotus-eaters ), mentioned by Homer in the 

9th Odyssey. —Read Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters. 

LttA, also called Ltf a Mater or Lua Saturni, one of the 
early Italian divinities, to whom were dedicated the arms taken in 
battle. 

LOcAnTa, a district in Lower Italy, bounded on the N. by 
Campania and Samnium, on the E. by Apulia and the Gulf of Taren- 
tum, on the S. by Bruftium, and on the W. by the Tyrrhene Sea. 
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It was separated from Campania by the river Silarus, and from 
Bruttium by the river Laus. Lucania was celebrated for its excellent 
pastures; and its oxen were the finest and largest in Italy. Hence 
the elephant was at first called by the Romans a Lucanian ox (Lucas 
bos). The coast of Lucania was inhabited chiefly by Greeks, whose 
cities were numerous and flourishing. The interior of the country 
was originally inhabited by the Chones and Oenotrians. The 
Lucanians proper were Samnites, a brave and warlike race, who left 
their mother-country and settled both in Lucania and Bruttium. 
They not only expelled or subdued the Oenotrians, but they gradually 
acquired possession of most of the Greek cities on the coast. They 
were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhus had left Italy. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus, usually called Lucan, a Roman 
poet, born at Corduba in Spain, a.d. 39. His father was L. Annaeus 
Mella, a brother of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan was brought 
up at Rome at an early age. He embarked in the conspiracy of Piso 
against the life of Nero; and upon the discovery of the plot was 
compelled to put an end to his life. He died a.d. 65, in the 26th year 
of his age. There is extant an heroic poem, by Lucan, in 10 books, 
entitled Pharsalia, in which the progress of the struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey is fully detailed. The 10th book is imperfect, and 
the narrative breaks off abruptly in the middle of the Alexandrian 
war.—Best ed. by A. E. Housman (1926). Another ed. by Haskins (1887). 
The poem has been rendered into English verse by Ridley (2nd ed. 1919). 

Lucceius, L., an old friend and neighbour of Cicero, was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the consulship, along with Julius Caesar, 
in B.c. 60. He wrote a contemporaneous history of Rome, com¬ 
mencing with the Social or Marsic war. 

LOcIanus, usually called Lucian, a Greek writer and greatest 
of second-century Sophists, born at Samosata, the capital of Comma- 
gene, in Syria, flourished in the reign of M. Aurelius. He practised 
for some time as an advocate at Antioch, and afterwards travelled 
through Greece, giving instruction in rhetoric. Late in life he 
obtained the office of procurator of part of Egypt. The most im¬ 
portant of Lucian’s writings are his Dialogues. They are treated in 
the greatest possible variety of style, from seriousness down to the 
broadest humour and buffoonery. Their subjects and tendency, too, 
vary considerably; for while some are employed in attacking the 
heathen philosophy and religion, others are mere pictures of manners 
without any polemic drift. Lucian’s merits as a writer consist in his 
knowledge .of human nature, his strong common sense, and the 
simplicity and Attic grace of his diction.—The best version of his 
works in English is that published in the Oxford Translation Series 
(4 vols.) Lucian is the Voltaire of antiquity. 

LticfFER, or PhosphSrus, that is, the bringer of light, is 
the name of the planet Venus, when seen in the morning before sun¬ 
rise. The same planet was called Hesperus, Vesperugo, Vesper, 
Noctifer, or Nocturnus, when it appeared in the heavens after sunset. 
Lucifer as a personification is called a son of Astraeus and Aurora 
or Eos, of Cephalus and Aurora, or of Atlas. By Philonis he is said 
to have been the father of Ceyx. He is also called the father of 
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Daedalion and of the Hesperides. Lucifer is also a surname of 
several goddesses of light, as Artemis, Aurora, and Hecate. 

LucIlJus, C., the Roman satirist, was born at Suessa of the 

Aurunci, B.c. 148, and died at Naples, 103, in the 46th year of his 
age. He lived upon terms of the closest familiarity with Scipio and 
Laelius. He was the first to mould Roman satire into that form 
which afterwards received full development in the hands of Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal.—See Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic , 
chap. viii. 

LucIna, the goddess of light, or rather the goddess that 
brings to light, and hence the goddess that presides over the birth of 
children. 

LucretJa, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, whose rape 

by Sex. Tarquinius led to the dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus 
and the establishment of the republic. 

LucrEtIus Carus, T., the Roman poet, born b.c. 95, is 

said to have been driven mad by a love potion, and to have perished 
by his own hand, b.c. 52 or 51. It is, however, not improbable that 
the story of the love potion and of his death was an invention of some 
enemy of the Epicureans. Lucretius is the author of a philosophical 
poem, in heroic hexameters, divided into 6 books, addressed to C. 
Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58, and entitled De Rerum 
Natura. It contains an exposition of the doctrines of Epicurus. 
This poem has been admitted by all modern critics to be the greatest 
of didactic poems. The most abstruse speculations are clearly ex¬ 
plained in majestic verse; while the subject, which in itself was dry 
and dull, is enlivened by digressions of power and beauty.—The best 
edition of the De Rerum Natura is Munro’s (4th ed., 1886), with 
English prose rendering. Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Republic, 
chaps, xi.-xiv., is full of fine criticism. 

LucrInus, Lacus, was properly the inner part of the Sinus 

Cumanus or Puteolanus, a bay on the coast of Campania, between 
the promontory, Misenum and Puteoli, running a considerable way 
inland. But at a very early period the Lucrine lake was separated 
from the remainder of the bay by a dyke 8 stadia in length, and 
thus assumed the character of an inland lake. Its waters still re¬ 
mained salt, and were celebrated for their oyster beds. Behind the 
Lucrine lake was another lake called Lacus Avkrnus. In the time 
of Augustus, Agrippa made a communication between the lake 
Avernus and the Lucrine lake, and also between the Lucrine lake and 
the Sinus Cumanus, thus forming out of the 3 the celebrated Julian 
Harbour. The Lucrine lake was filled up by a volcanic eruption in 
1538, when a conical mountain rose in its place, called Monte Nuovo. 

LUcullus, L. LIcInIus, celebrated as the conqueror of 
Mithridates, fought on the side of Sulla in the civil wars with the 
Marian party, was praetor b.c. 77, and consul 74. In the latter year 
he received the conduct of the war against Mithridates, which he 
carried on for 8 years with great success. [Mithridates.] But being 
unable to brin^ the war to a conclusion in consequence of the 
mutinous disposition of his troops, he was superseded in the command 
t>y Acilius Glabrio, B.c. 67. Glabrio, however, never took the com- 
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mand; but in the following year (66) Lucullus had to resign the com¬ 
mand to Pompey, who had been appointed by the Manilian law to 
supersede both him and Glabrio. On his return to Rome Lucullus 
devoted himself to a life of indolence and luxury, and lived in a 
style of extraordinary magnificence. He died in 57 or 56. He was 
the first to introduce cherries into Italy, which he had brought with 
him from Cerasus in Pontus. He was a patron of the poet Archias, 
and of literary men in general. He also composed a history of the 
Marsic war in Greek.—See Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. iv., 
for an estimate of this remarkable man ; and Ferrero, The Greatness 
and Decline of Rome. 

Lugdunum (Lyon), the chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
situated at the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar ( SaOne ) 
and the Rhodanus (Rhone), was made a Roman colony, b.c. 43, and 
became under Augustus the capital of the province, and the residence 
of the Roman governor. Lugdunum is memorable in the history of 
the Christian church as the seat of the bishopric of Irenaeus. 

Luna. i. The goddess of the moon. [Selene.]—2. (Luni), 

an Etruscan town, situated on the left bank of the Macra, about 4 
miles from the coast, originally formed part of Liguria, but became 
the most N.-ly city of Etruria, when Augustus extended the 
boundaries of the latter country as far as the Macra. It possessed a 
large and commodious harbour at the mouth of the river, called 
Lunae Portus (Gulf of Spezzio). In B.C. 177 Luna was made a 
Roman colony. 

Lupercalia, a festival of expiation and purification held in 

Rome in honour of Faunus, on Feb. 15. 

LGpercus, an ancient Italian divinity, worshipped by shep¬ 
herds as the protector of their flocks against wolves. The Romans 
sometimes identified Lupercus with the Arcadian Pan. 

LOpus, RtbrlLfus, the author of an extant rhetorical treatise 
in 2 books, entitled De Figurts Sententiarum et Elocutionis , appears 
to have lived in the time of Augustus. 

Lutetia, or, more commonly, Lutetia Parisiorum (Parts), 
the capital of the Parisii in Gallia Lugdunensis. Here Julian was 
proclaimed emperor, a.d. 360. 

Lyaeus (— care-dispeller), a name for the god Dionysus. 
Lycaea, a festival in honour of Zeus, celebrated on Mt. 

Lycaeus, in Arcadia. 

LYcaOn, king of Arcadia, son of Pelasgus, an impious king, 
who served before Zeus a dish of human flesh, when the god visited 
him. Lycaon and all his sons, with the exception of Nyctimus, were 
killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning, or, according to others, were 
changed into wolves. 

LYcEum, the name of one of the 3 ancient gymnasia at 
Athens, called after the temple of Apollo Lyceus, in its neighbour¬ 
hood. It is celebrated as the place where Aristotle and the Peripa¬ 
tetics taught. 
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Ltfcfius, a surname of Apollo. The word must be traced to 

the root A vk, lux, as designating the god of light. But it was 
popularly connected with A iieos, wolf. 

Lifclx, a small district on the S. side of Asia Minor. 

Homer, who gives Lycia a prominent place in the Iliad, represents 
its chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended from the royal 
family of Argos. Besides the legend of Bellerophon and the chimaera, 
Lycia is the scene of another popular Greek story, that of the 
Harpies and the daughters of Pandareos; and memorials of both 
are preserved on the Lycian monuments now in the British Museum. 
On the whole, it is clear that Lycia was colonised by the Greeks at 
a very early period, and that its historical inhabitants were Greeks, 
thoi^gh with a mixture of native blood. The Lycians always kept 
the reputation they have in Homer, as brave warriors. They and the 
Cilicians were the only people W. of the Halys whom Croesus did not 
conquer, and they were the last who resisted the Persians. 

LtfcTus, the Lycian , a surname of Apollo, who was wor¬ 
shipped in several places of Lycia, especially at Patara, where he had 
an oracle. Hence the Lyciae sortes in Virgil are the responses of 
the oracle at Patara. 

LtfcflMfiDES, king of the Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, 
to whose court Achilles was sent, disguised as a maiden, by his 
mother Thetis, who was anxious to prevent his going to the Trojan 
war. Here Achilles became, by Deidamia, the daughter of Lycomedes, 
the father of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. Lycomedes treacherously 
killed Theseus by thrusting him down a rock. 

Lycon, of Troas, a distinguished Peripatetic philosopher, 
and the disciple of Straton, whom he succeeded as the head of the 
Peripatetic school, B.c. 272. 

L^cSphrOn, a grammarian and poet, was a native of Chalcis 
in Euboea, and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(b.c. 285-247). He was the author of an extant poem, entitle^ Cas¬ 
sandra or Alexander, in which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall 
of Troy, with numerous other events. The obscurity of this work is 
proverbial. Among the numerous ancient commentaries on the poem, 
the most important are the Scholia of Tzetzes, which are far more 
valuable than the poem itself. 

L^cOrEa, an ancient town at the foot of Mt. Lycorea, which 
was the southern of the 2 peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Parnassus.] 
Hence Apollo derived the surname of Lycoreus. 

L^curgus. i. Son of Dryas, and king of the Edones in 

Thrace, famous for his persecution of Dionysus and of his worship 
in Thrace. He was driven mad by the gods on account of his 
impiety, and was subsequently killed.—2. The Spartan legislator, 
was the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, and brother of Polydectes. 
The latter succeeded his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards 
died, leaving his queen with child. The ambitious woman proposed 
to Lycurgus to destroy her offspring if he would share the throne 
with her. He seemingly consented ; but when she had given birth 
to a son (Charilaus), he openly proclaimed him king; and as next 
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of kin, acted as his guardian. But to avoid all suspicion of am¬ 
bitious designs, Lycurgus left Sparta, and set out on his celebrated 
travels. He is said to have visited Crete, Ionia, and Egypt, and to 
have penetrated even as far as India. His return to Sparta was 
hailed by all parties. Sparta was in a state of anarchy and licentious¬ 
ness, and he was considered as the man who alone could cure the 
growing diseases of the state. He undertook the task; and notwith¬ 
standing some opposition, he made a new division of property, and 
remodelled the whole constitution, military and civil. After Lycurgus 
had obtained for his institutions an approving oracle of the god of 
Delphi, he exacted a promise from the people not to make any altera¬ 
tions in his laws before his return. He now left Sparta to finish his 
life in voluntary exile, in order that his countrymen might be bound 
by their oath to preserve his constitution inviolate for ever. Where 
and how he died, nobody could tell. Lycurgus was indeed regarded in 
antiquity as the lawgiver of Sparta, but there is really no substantial 
evidence for believing that a Spartan legislator of that name ever 
existed. It is now supposed that Lycurgus was not a man but an Arcadian 
deity, whose cult was taken over by Sparta, where sacrifices were made 
to him down to the latest time.— 3 . An Attic orator, born at Athens 
about b.c. 396, was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates, a warm supporter 
of the policy of Demosthenes, and one of the most virtuous citizens and 
upright statesmen of his age. He was thrice appointed Tamias, or manager 
of the public revenue. He died in 323. Only one of his orations has come 
down to us. 

Ltfcus. i. Of Thebes, put to death with his wife Dirce, 

by Amphion and Zethus, on account of the cruelty with which 
they had treated Antiope, the author of the two latter by Zeus. 
— 2. Son of Pandion, was expelled by his brother, Aegeus, and 
took refuge in the country of the Termili, which was called Lycia 
after him. The Lyceum at Athens is said to have derived its name 
from him. 

LYd!a, a district of Asia Minor, in the middle of the W. side 
of the peninsula, between Mysia on the N. and Caria on the S., and 
between Phrygia on the E. and the Aegaean Sea on the W. In these 
boundaries the strip of coast belonging to Ionia is included, but the 
name is sometimes used in a narrower signification, so as to exclude 
Ionia. Lydia is divided into 2 unequal valleys by the chain of Mt. 
Tmolus; of which the S. and smaller is watered by the river Caystbr, 
and the N. forms the great plain of the Hbrmus. In early times 
the country had another name, Maednla, by which alone it is known 
to Homer. Lydia was an early seat of Asiatic civilisation, and 
exerted a very important influence on the Greeks. The Lydian mon¬ 
archy, which was founded at Sardis, grew up into an empire, under 
which the many different tribes of Asia Minor W. of the river Halys 
were for the first time united. Lydia passed, by the bequest of 
Attalus III., to the Romans, under whom it formed part of the 
province of Asia. 

Lyncestis, a district in the S.W. of Macedonia, upon the 
frontiers of Illyria, inhabited by the Lyncestab, an Illyrian people. 
The ancient capital of the country was Lyncus, though Heraclea 
at a later time became the chief town in the district. Near Lyncus 
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was a river, whose waters are said to have been as intoxicating as 
wine. 

Lynceus. i. One of the 50 sons of Aegyptus, whose life 
was saved by his wife Hypermnestra, when all his brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Danaus. Lynceus succeeded Danaus 
as king of Argos.—2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, and brother of 
Idas, was one of the Argonauts, and famous for his keen sight. He 
was slain by Pollux. 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, endeavoured to murder Triptolemus, 
who came to him with the gifts of Ceres, but he was metamorphosed 
by the goddess into a lynx. 

Lyrnessus, a town in the Troad, the birthplace of Briseis. 

Lysander, one of the most distinguished of the Spartan 
generals and diplomatists. Having been appointed to the command 
of the Spartan fleet, off the coast of Asia Minor, he gained the favour 
of Cyrus, who supplied him with large sums of money to pay his 
sailors. In b.c. 405 he brought the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, 
by the defeat of the Athenian fleet off Aegospotami, and in the 
following year he entered Athens in triumph. It was through his 
influence that Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, obtained the Spartan 
throne in opposition to Leotychides, the reputed son of the latter. 
Lysander accompanied Agesilaus to Asia; but the king purposely 
thwarted all his designs, and refused all the favours which he asked. 
On his return to Sparta, Lysander resolved to bring about a change 
in the Spartan constitution, by abolishing hereditary royalty, and 
making the throne elective. But before he could carry his enterprise 
into effect, he fell in battle under the walls of Haliartus, B.c. 395. 
— Cf. Bury’s History of Greece, chap. xi. 

LtfsfAS, an Attic orator, was bom at Athens, b.c. 458, but 
was not an Athenian citizen, being the son of Cephalus, a native of 
Syracuse. At the age of 15 Lysias joined the Athenians who went 
as colonists to Thurii, in Italy, 443 ; but he returned to Athens after 
the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, 411. During the rule of the 
jo Tyrants (404), he was thrown into prison ; but he escaped, and 
joined Thrasybulus and the exiles, to whom he rendered important 
assistance. He died in 378, at the age of 80. Lysias wrote a great 
number of orations for others, of which several are extant. They 
are distinguished by grace and elegance.—See Jebb’s Attic Orators, 
vol. 1., pp. 140-226. 

LVsImXchia, or -£a, an important town of Thrace, on the 
gulf of Melas, and on the isthmus connecting the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus with the mainland, founded B.C. 309 by Lysimachus, who 
removed to his new city the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of 
Cardia. 

LYsTmAchus, one of Alexander’s generals, obtained Thrace 
in the division of the provinces, after Alexander’s death (b.c. 323), and 
assumed the title of king in 306. He joined the other generals of 
Alexander in opposing Antigonus, and it was he and Seleucus who 
gained the decisive victory at Ipsus over Antigonus, in which the 
latter fell (301). In 291 Lysimachus was taken prisoner by Dromi* 
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chaetes, king of the Getae, whose country he had invaded, but he 
was restored to liberty by the latter. In 287 Lysimachus and Pyrrhus 
expelled Demetrius from Macedonia. Pyrrhus, for a time, obtained 
possession of the Macedonian throne; but in the following year he 
was driven out of the country by Lysimachus, who now became king 
of Macedonia. Towards the end of his reign the aged Lysimachus 
put to death his son Agathocles, at the instigation of his wife, 
Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Soter. This bloody deed alienated the 
minds of his subjects; and Seleucus invaded the dominions of Ly9im* 
achus. The two monarchs met in the plain of Corus (Corupedion); 
and Lysimachus fell in the battle that ensued, B.c. 281, in his 80th 
year. 

L?sippus, of Sicyon, one of the most distinguished Greek 
statuaries, was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, who is re¬ 
ported to have said that no one should paint him but Apelles, and no 
one make his statue but Lysippus.—He was an extraordinarily prolific 
sculptor, and his works were widely distributed. Of extant statues 
by him, the most famous are the Agias (probably a contemporary copy 
of the original), and the Apoxyomenos (now in the Vatican). In 
Lysippus’s work the ideal athlete is more perfectly portrayed than 
anywhere else.— Cf. E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors, —His statue 
of “opportunity ’’ gave rise to the proverb “Take time by the forelock.” 

L?sis, an eminent Pythagorean, teacher of Epaminondas. 
Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of Isauria, cele¬ 
brated as one chief scene of the preaching of Paul and Barnabas. 

MacAreus, son of Aeolus, who committed incest with his 
sister Canace. Hence Isse, the daughter of Macareus, is called 
Macareis. 

Maccabaei, the descendants of the family of the heroic 
Judas Maccabi or Maccabaeus, a surname which he obtained from 
his glorious victories. (From the Hebrew makkab, “a hammer.”) 
They were also called Asamonaei, from Asamonaeus, or Chasmon, the 
ancestor of Judas Maccabaeus, or, in a shorter form, Asmonaei or 
Hasmonaei, The family first obtained distinction by their resisting 
the attempts of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, king of Syria, to root out 
the worship of Jehovah. They succeeded in delivering their country 
from the Syrian yoke, and became the rulers of Judaea.—See 1 
Maccabees (in the Apocrypha); Josephus, Antiquities, xii.; and 
Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels, chap. iii. 

MAc£d6nIa, a country in Europe, N. of Greece, said to 
have been originally named Emathia. Its boundaries were greatly 
enlarged by the conquests of Philip. On the conquest of the country 
by the Romans, b.c. 168, Macedonia was divided into 4 districts, inde¬ 
pendent of one another; but the whole country was formed into a 
Roman province after the conquest of the Achaeans, in 146. Very 
little is known of the history of Macedonia till the reign of Amyntas I., 
who was a contemporary of Darius Hystaspis; but from that time 
their history is more or less intimately connected with that of Greece, 
till at length Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, became the 
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virtual master of the whole of Greece. The conquests of Alexander 
extended the Macedonian supremacy over a great part of Asia ; and 
the Macedonian kings continued to exercise their sovereignty over 
Greece till the conquest of Perseus by the Romans, 168, brought the 
Macedonian monarchy to a close. 

MXcer AemJlJus. i. A Roman poet, was a native of 

Verona, and died in Asia, b.c. 16. He wrote a poem upon birds, 
snakes, and medicinal plants.—2. We must distinguish from Aemilius 
Macer of Verona, a poet Macer, who wrote on the Trojan war, and 
who must have been alive in a.d. 12, since he is addressed by Ovid 
in that year (ex Pont., ii., 10, 2). 

MXcer, Llcforfus. [Licinius.] 

MXcEtae, another name of the Macedonians. 

MXchaOn, son of Aesculapius, the surgeon of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, led, with his brother Podalirius, troops from Tricca, 
Ithome, and Oechalia. He was killed by Eurypylus, the son of 
Telephus. 

MacrInus, M. OpJlJus SEverus, Roman emperor, April, 
A.D. 217—June, 218, and successor of Caracalla, whom he had caused 
to be assassinated. He was defeated by the generals of Elagabalus 
and put to death. 

MacrSbTus, a Roman grammarian, who lived about a.d. 

400, wrote several works, of which the most important are :—(1) A 
treatise in 7 books, entitled Saturnalia Convivia, consisting of a series 
of dissertations on history, mythology, criticism, and various points 
•f antiquarian research. (2) A commentary on Cicero's Somnium 
Scipionis. —See Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century , 
chap. viii. 

Maeander, a river in Asia Minor, proverbial for its wander¬ 
ings, rising in the S. of Phrygia, close to the source of the Marsyas, 
flowing between Lydia and Caria, of which it forms the boundary, 
and at last falling into the Icarian Sea between Myus and Priene. 1 As 
a god Maeander is described as the father of the nymph Cyane, who 
was the mother of Caunus. Hence the latter is called by Ovid 
Maeandrius juvenis. 

Maecenas, C. CilnJus, a Roman eques, but descended both 
on his father’s and mother’s side from the Lucumones of Etruria. His 
paternal ancestors were the Cilnii, a powerful family at Arretium, and 
his maternal ancestors the Maecenates, at Arretium. Maecenas was 
one of the chief friends and ministers of Augustus, and enjoyed for 
many years the confidence of the latter. But towards the latter years 
of his life a coolness sprang up between them, and Maecenas retired 
entirely from public life. He died b.c. 8. The fame of Maecenas, 
however, rests mainly on his patronage of literature, especially of 
Virgil and Horace. Virgil was indebted to him for the recovery of 
his 1 arm, which had been appropriated by the soldiery in the division 
of lands in b.c. 41 ; and it was at the request of Maecenas that he 
undertook the Georgies. To Horace Maecenas was a still greater 
benefactor. He presented him with the means of comfortable sub¬ 
sistence, a farm in the Sabine country. 
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Maed^ca, the country of the Maedi, a powerful people in 
the W. of Thrace, on the W. bank of the Strymon. 

MaelIus, Sp., the richest of the plebeian knights, employed 
his fortune in buying up corn in Etruria in the great famine at Rome 
in B.c. 440. This corn he sold to the poor at a small price, or dis¬ 
tributed it gratuitously. The patricians accused him of aiming at the 
kingly power, and appointed Cincinnatus dictator. C. Servilius Ahala, 
the master of the horse, summoned Maelius to appear before the 
tribunal of the dictator; but as he refused to go, Ahala rushed into 
the crowd, and slew him. His property was confiscated, and his house 
pulled down; its vacant site, which was called the Aequimaelium, 
continued to subsequent ages a memorial of his fate. 

Maenades, a name of the Bacchantes, from fiaivofiai, “to 

be mad," because they were frenzied in the worship of Dionysus. 

Maenalus, a mountain in Arcadia, extending from Megalo¬ 
polis to Tegea, celebrated as the favourite haunt of the god Pan. 
The Roman poets frequently use the adjectives Maenalius and Maenalis 
as equivalent to Arcadian. 

MaenIus C, consul b.c. 338, with L. Furius Camillus. The 

2 consuls completed the subjugation of Latium ; they were both re¬ 
warded with a triumph, and equestrian statues were erected to their 
honour in the forum. The statue of Maenius was placed upon a 
column, called Columna Maenia, which appears to have stood near 
the end of the forum, on the Capitoline. Maenius, in his censorship 
(B.c. 318), allowed balconies to be added to the various buildings sur¬ 
rounding the forum, in order that the spectators might obtain more 
room for beholding the games which were exhibited in the forum : 
these balconies were called after him Maeniana (sc. aedificia). 

Mae6n!a, the ancient name of Lydia. 

MaeOtis Palus ( Sea of Azov), an inland sea on the borders 
of Europe and Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxinus ( Black Sea), with 
which it communicates by the Bosporus Cimmbrius. The Scythian 
tribes on its banks were called by the collective name of Maeotae or 
Maeotici. The sea had also the names of Cimmerium or Bosporicum 
Mare. 

Magi, the name of the order of priests and religious teachers 
among the Medes and Persians. [Zoroaster.] 

Magna Mater. [Rhea.] 

Magnentius, Roman emperor in the West, a.d. 350-353, 
obtained the throne by the murder of Constans, but was defeated by 
Constantius, and put an end to his own life. 

MAgo, the name of several Carthaginians, of whom the 
most celebrated were :—i. Son of Hamilcar Barca, and youngest 
brother of the famous Hannibal. He carried on the war for many 
years in Spain ; and after the Carthaginians had been driven out of 
that country by Scipio, he landed in Liguria, where he remained 
2 years (b.c. 205-203).—2. The author of a work upon agriculture in 
the Punic language, in 28 books, which was translated into Latin by 
order of the Roman senate. 
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MagontYAcum. [Mogontiacum.] 

MAia, daughter of Atlas and PleiSne, was the eldest of the 
Pleiades, and the most beautiful of the 7 sisters. In a grotto of Mt. 
CyllenS, in Arcadia, she became by Zeus the mother of Hermes. The 
Romans identified her with an old Italian goddess of the Spring. 

MAlAca {Malaga), an important town on the coast of 
Hispania Baetica, and on a river of the same name, founded by the 
Phoenicians. 

MAlEa or -ea, a promontory on the S.E. of Laconia, separ¬ 

ating the Argolic and Laconic gulfs. 

MAlis, a district in the S. of Thessaly, on the shores 
of the Maliacus Sinus, and opposite the N.W. point of the island of 
Euboea. It extended as far as the pass of Thermopylae. Its inhabit¬ 
ants, the Malienses, were Dorians, and belonged to the Amphictyonic 
league. 

Mamercus, the name of a distinguished family of the 
Aemiiia gens in the early times of the republic. 

Mamers, the Oscan name of the god Mars. 

MAmertIni. [Messana.] 

MAmilYus, the name of a distinguished family in Tusculum. 
It was to a member of this family, Octavius Mamilius, that Tarquinius 
betrothed his daughter; and on his expulsion from Rome, his son-in- 
law roused the Latin people against the infant republic, and perished 
in the great battle at the lake Regillus. The Mamilii afterwards 
removed to Rome. 

MAmurra, a Roman eques, born at Formiae, was the com¬ 
mander of the engineers (praefectus fabrum) in Julius Caesar’s army 
in Gaul, and amassed great riches. Horace calls Formiae, in ridicule, 
Mamurrarum urbs, from which we may infer that the name of 
Mamurra had become a byeword of contempt. - 

MancInus, C. HostIlYus, consul b.c. 137, was defeated by 

the Numantines, and purchased his safety by making a peace with 
them. The senate refused to recognize it, and went through the hypo¬ 
critical ceremony of delivering him over to the enemy, who refused to 
accept him. 

MAnes (i.e. the good), the name which the Romans gave to 
the souls of the departed, who were worshipped as gods. Hence on 
sepulchres we find D. M. S., that is, Dis Manibus Sacrum. 

MAnetho, an Egyptian priest of Serapis, in the reign of 
the first Ptolemy, who wrote in Greek (3rd century b.c.) an account oi 
the religion and history of his country. His history of Egypt contained 
an account of the different dynasties of kings, compiled from genuine 
documents. The work itself is lost; but a list of the dynasties is 
preserved in Julius Africanus and Eusebius. 

ManIlYus. x. C., tribune of the Plebs, b.c. 66 , proposed 
the law (Manilla Lex), granting to Pompey the command of the war 
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against Mithridates, and which Cicero supported in an extant oration. 
—2. A Roman poet, who lived in the time of Augustus, and the author 
of an extant astrological poem in 5 books, entitled Astronomica. —The 
author is not a great poet, but is a writer of considerable power of 
thought, while his verse-technique is of a high order. Cf. Mackail, 
Latin Literature, pp. 153-160; Housman, Manilius, 1903—. 

ManlTus, M., consul b.c. 392, took refuge in the capitol 

when Rome was taken by the Gauls in 390. One night, when the 
Gauls endeavoured to ascend the capitol, Manlius was roused from his 
sleep by the cackling of the geese ; collecting hastily a body of men, 
he succeeded in driving back the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic deed he is said to have received 
the surname of Capitolinus. In 385 he defended the cause of the 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from the harsh and cruel treat¬ 
ment of their patrician creditors. In the following year he was 
charged with high treason by the patricians; and being condemned 
to death by the people, he was hurled down the Tarpeian rock by the 
tribunes. The members of the Manlia gens accordingly resolved that 
none of them should ever bear in future the praenomen of Marcus. 

Mantinea, one of the most ancient and important towns in 
Arcadia. It is celebrated for the great battle fought under its walls 
between the Spartans and Thebans, in which Epaminondas fell, b.c. 
362. In consequence of its treachery to the Achaeans, Aratus put to 
death its leading citizens, sold the rest of its inhabitants as slaves, and 
changed its name into Antigonia, in honour of Antigonus Doson. The 
emperor Hadrian restored to the place its ancient name. 

Manto, daughter of the seer Tiresias, herself a prophetess, 

and mother of the seer Mopsus. 

MantCa, a town in Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the 
river Mincius, was not a place of importance, but is celebrated because 
Virgil, who was born at the neighbouring village of Andes, regarded 
Mantua as his birthplace. 

MArathon, a village of Attica, situated near a bay on the 
E. coast, 22 miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles by another. 
It stood in a plain, extending along the sea-shore, about 6 miles in 
length, and from 3 to ij miles in breadth, and surrounded on the other 
3 sides by rocky hills. Two marshes bound the extremity of the plain. 
Here was fought the celebrated battle between the Persians and Athe¬ 
nians B.c. 490. The Persians were drawn up on the plain, and the 
Athenians on some portion of the high ground above. The Tumulus 
raised over the Athenians who fell in the battle is still to be seen. 
—Read Creasy, Decisive Battles of the World. 

Marcellus, the name of an illustrious plebeian family of 
the Claudia gens. 1. M. Claudius Marcellus, celebrated as e times 
consul, and the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first consulship, b.c. 
222, Marcellus distinguished himself by slaying in battle with his own 
hand Britomartus or Viridomarus, the king of the Insubrian Gauls, 
whose spoils he afterwards dedicated as spolia opima in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. This was the 3rd and last instance in Roman 
history in which such an offering was made. Marcellus was one of the 
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chief Roman generals in the second Punic war. He took Syracuse in 
B.c. 212 , after a siege of more than 2 years, in which all his powerful 
military engines were rendered wholly unavailing by the superior 
skill and science of Archimedes, who directed those of the besieged. 
On the capture of the city Archimedes was one of the inhabitants 
slain by the Roman soldiers. Marcellus fell in battle against Hannibal 
in 208.—a. M. Claudius Marcellus, consul b.c. 51, and a bitter 
enemy of Caesar. In b.c. 46 he was pardoned by Caesar on the inter¬ 
cession of the senate; whereupon Cicero returned thanks to Caesar 
in the oration Pro Marcello, which has come down to us. Marcellus, 
who was then living at Mytilene, set out on his return ; but he was 
murdered at the Piraeus by one of his own attendants, P. Magius 
Chilo.—3. C. Claudius Marcellus, brother of No. 2, and also an 
enemy of Caesar, was consul in 49, when the civil war broke out.— 

4. C. Claudius Marcellus, first cousin of the two preceding, and, like 
them, an enemy of Caesar. He was consul in 50, but he did not join 
Pompey in Greece, and was therefore readily pardoned by Caesar.— 

5. M. Claudius Marcellus, son of the preceding and of Octavia, the 
daughter of C. Octavius and sister of Augustus, was born in 43. 
Augustus, who had probably destined him for his successor, adopted 
him as his son, and gave him his daughter Julia in marriage (b.c. 25). 
In 23 he was curule aedile, but died in the same year to the great 

S ief of Augustus, as well as of his mother Octavia. The memory of 
arcellus is embalmed in the well-known passage of Virgil (Aen., vi. 
860-866), which was recited by the poet to Augustus and Octavia. 

MarcIus, the name of a Roman gens, which claimed de¬ 
scent from Ancus Marcius, the 4th king of Rome. Coriolanus belonged 
to this gens; and at a later time it was divided into the families of 
Philippus, Rex, and Rutilus. 

MarcIus, an Italian seer, whose prophetic verses (Carmina 
Marciano) were discovered in b.c. 213, and were preserved in the 
Capitol with the Sibylline books. Some writers mention only one 
person of this name, but others speak of 2 brothers, the Marcii. 

Marc6manni, that is, men of the mark or border, a powerful 
German people, of the Suevic race, originally dwelt between the Rhine 
and the Danube, on the banks of the Main ; but under the guidance 
of their chieftain Maroboduus, they migrated into the land of the Boii, 
who inhabited Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Here they settled after 
subduing the Boii, and founded a powerful kingdom, which extended 
S. as far as the Danube. At a later time the Marcomanni, in con¬ 
junction with the Quadi and other German tribes, carried on a long 
and bloody war with the emperor M. Aurelius, which lasted during 
the greater part of his reign, and was only brought to a conclusion 
by his son Commodus purchasing peace of the barbarians as soon as 
he ascended the throne, a.d. 180. 

MardSnYus, a distinguished Persian, son of Gobryas, and 
son-in-law of Darius Hystaspis. In b.c. 49a he was sent by Darius 
to punish Eretria and Athens for the aid they had given to the 
Ionians; but his fleet was destroyed by a storm on Mt. Athos, and the 
greater part of his land forces was destroyed on his passage through 
Macedonia by the Brygians, a Thracian tribe. On the accession of 
Xerxes, he was one of the chief instigators of the expedition against 
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Greece. After the defeat of^he Persians at Salamis (480) he was left 
by Xerxes with a large army to conquer Greece; but he was defeated 
in the following year (479), near Plataeae, by the combined Greek 
forces, under the command of Pausanias, and was slain in the battle. 

MArea, a town of Lower Egypt, which gave its name to the 
district and lake of Marcotis. The lake was separated from the 
Mediterranean by the neck of land on which Alexandria stood, and 
supplied with water by the Canopic branch of the Nile, and by canals. 
It served as the port of Alexandria for vessels navigating the Nile. 

MargUna, a province of the ancient Persian empire, 
bounded on the E. by Bactriana, on the N.E. and N. by the river 
Oxus, and on the W. by Hyrcania. It received its name from the river 
Margus, which flows through it. On this river stood the capital of 
the district, Antiochia Margiana, which was founded by Alexander 
the Great, and rebuilt by Antiochus I. 

MarIca, a Latin nymph, the mother of Latinus by Faunus, 
was worshipped by the inhabitants of Minturnae, in a grove on the 

river Liris. Hence the country round Minturnae is called by Horace 

Maricae litora. 

Marius, C. i. The celebrated Roman, who was 7 times consul, 
was born in b.c. 157, near Arpinum, of an obscure and humble family. 
He rose to distinction by his military abilities. He served under Scipio 
Africanus, the younger, at the siege of Numantia, in Spain (b.c. 134), 
but he was not elected tribune of the plebs till b.c. 119, when he was 
38 years of age. He afterwards married Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar, the father of the celebrated dictator. Marius was now 

regarded as one of the chief leaders of the popular party at Rome. 

In 109 Marius served in Africa as legate of the consul Q. Metcllus, 
in the war against Jugurtha. In 107 he was elected consul, and 
received the province of Nuinidia, and the conduct of the war against 
Jugurtha (107). In the following year (106) Jugurtha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Boechus, king of Mauretania. [Jugurtha.] 
Marius sent his quaestor Sulla to receive the Numidian king from 
Bocchus. This circumstance sowed the seeds of the personal hatred 
which afterwards existed between Marius and Sulla, since the enemies 
of Marius claimed for Sulla the merit of bringing the war to a close 
by obtaining possession of the person of Jugurtha. Meantime Italy 
was threatened by a vast horde of barbarians, who had migrated from 
the N. of Germany. The 2 leading nations of which they consisted 
were called Cimbri and 'J'eutoni. They had defeated one Roman army 
after another; and every one felt that Marius was the only man capable 
of saving the state. Accordingly he was elected consul a 2nd time 
(104); but the barbarians, instead of crossing the Alps, marched into 
Spain, which they ravaged for the next 2 or 3 years. Marius was 
elected consul a 3rd time in 103, and a 4th time in 102. In the latter 
of these years the barbarians returned into Gaul, and divided their 
forces. The Cimbri crossed the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of Tri- 
dentum (Trent). The Teutoni and Ambrones, on the other hand, 
marched against Marius, who had taken up a position in a fortified 
camp on the Rhone. The decisive battle was fought near Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix), in which the whole nation was annihilated by Marius 
M «5 
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The Cimbri, meantime, had forced theii^ way into Italy. Marius was 
elected consul a 5th time (ioi), and joined the proconsul Catulus in 
the N. of Italy. The 2 generals gained a great victory over the 
enemy on a plain called the Campi Raudii, near Vercellae ( Vercelli ). 
Marius was received at Rome with unprecedented honours. Hitherto 
his career had been a glorious one; but the remainder of his life is 
full of horrors. In order to secure the consulship a 6th time, he 
entered into close connection with the two demagogues, Saturninus and 
Glaucia. He gained his object, and was consul a 6th time in 100. In 
this year he drove into exile his old enemy Metellus; and shortly 
afterwards, when Saturninus and Glaucis took up arms against the 
state, he was compelled by the senate to put down the insurrection. 
[Saturninus.] But although old, and full of honours, he was anxious 
to obtain the command of the war against Mithridates, which the 
senate had bestowed upon the consul Sulla (b.c. 88). He obtained a 
vote of the people, conferring upon him the command; but Sulla 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army, and compelled Marius 
to take to flight. After wandering along the coast of Latium, he was 
at length taken prisoner in the marshes formed by the river Liris, 
near Minturnae; but when a Cimbrian soldier entered his prison to 
put him to death, Marius in a terrible voice exclaimed—“Man, darest 
thou murder C. Marius?” Whereupon the barbarian threw down his 
sword and rushed out of the house. The inhabitants of Minturnae 
now took compassion on Marius, and placed him on board a ship. He 
reached Africa in safety, and landed at Carthage; but he had scarcely 
put his foot on shore before the Roman governor sent an officer to bid 
him leave the country. This last blow almost unmanned Marius : his 
only reply was—“Tell the praetor that you have seen C. Marius a 
fugitive, sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” Soon afterwards Marius 
returned to Italy, where the consul Cinna (b.c. 87) had taken up arms 
against Sulla’s party. Cinna had been driven out of Rome, but he 
now entered it along with Marius. The most frightful scenes fol¬ 
lowed. The guards of Marius stabbed every one whom he did not 
salute, and the streets ran with the blood of the noblest of the Roman 
aristocracy. Without going through the form of an election, Marius 
and Cinna named themselves consuls for the following year (86) * But 
on the 18th day of his consulship Marius died of an attack of pleurisy, 
in his 71st year.—2. Son of the preceding, but only by adoption ; was 
consul in b.c. 82, when he was 27 years of age. In this year he was 
defeated by Sulla, near Sacriportus, on the frontiers of Latium, 
whereupon he took refuge in the strongly fortified town of Praeneste. 
Here he was besieged for some time; but after Sulla’s great victory 
at the Colline gate of Rome over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an 
end to his own life, after making an unsuccessful attempt to escape.—3. 
The false Marius, put to death by Antony, b.c. 44. 

MAro, VirgIlIus. [Virgilius.] 

Mar^bod^us, king of the Marcomanni, was a Suevian by 
birth, and was brought up at the court of Augustus. After his return 
to his native country, he succeeded in establishing a powerful kingdom 
in central Germany [Marcomanni] ; but having become an object of 
suspicion to the other German tribes, he was expelled from his 
dominions about a.d. 19, and took refuge in Italy, where Tiberius 
allowed him to remain. 
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Marpkssa. 1. Daughter of Euenus, the river-god, and 
wife of Idas {q.v.). —2. A mountain in Paros, from which the cele¬ 
brated Parian marble was obtained. Hence Virgil speaks of Marpisia 
cautes (i e., Parian).—See Stephen Phillip's poem Marpessa. 

MarrucIni, a brave and warlike people in Italy of the 

Sabellian race, occupying a narrow slip of country along the right 
bank of the river Aternus, and bounded on the N. by the Vestini, on 
the W. by the Peligni and Marsi, on the S. by the Frentani, and on the 
E. by the Adriatic Sea. Their chief town was Tkate. Along with 
their neighbours the Marsi, Peligni, &c., they submitted to the Romans 
in B.c. 304. 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, identified by the Romans 
with the Greek Ares. The name of the god of the Sabine and Oscan 
was Mamers ; and Mars itself is a contraction of Mavers or Mavors. 
Next to Jupiter, Mars enjoyed the highest honours at Rome. He 
was considered the father of Romulus, the founder of the nation. 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, were the 3 tutelary divinities of Rome, to 
each of whom king Numa appointed a ** flarnen." He was worshipped 
at Rome as the god of war, and war itself was frequently designated 
by the name of Mars. His priests, the Salii, danced in full armour, 
and the place dedicated to warlike exercises was called after his name 
(Campus Marlius). But being the father of the Romans, Mars was 
also the protector of the most honourable pursuit, i.e . agriculture; 
and under the name of Silvanus, he was worshipped as the guardian 
of cattle. Mars was also identified with Quirinus, who was the deity 
watching over the Roman citizens in their civil capacity as Quirites. 
Thus Mars appears under 3 aspects. As the warlike god, he was 
called Gradivus; as the rustic god, he was called Silvanus; while in 
his relation to the state, he bore the name of Quirinus. The wolf 
and the woodpecker ( picus) were sacred to Mars. Numerous temples 
were dedicated to him at Rome, the most important of which was 
that outside the Porta Capena, on the Appian road, .and that of Mars 
Ultor, built by Augustus in the forum—a splendid structure.—This 
temple is described by Ovid, Fasti, v., 550 sqq. Hardly any parts now 
remain : Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. ii., pp. fr-13. 

Marsi. i. A brave and warlike people of the Sabellian 
race, dwelt in the centre of Italy. Their bravery was proverbial; and 
they were the prime movers of the celebrated war waged against Rome 
by the Socii or Italian allies in order to obtain the Roman franchise, 
and which is known by the name of the Marsic or Social war. Their 
chief town was Marruvium. —The Marsi appear to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the medicinal properties of several of the plants growing 
upon their mountains, and to have employed them as remedies against 
the bites of serpents, and in other cases. Hence they were regarded 
as magicians, and were said to be descended from a son of Circe.— 
2. A people in the N.W. of Germany, belonging to the league of th« 
Cherusci. They joined the Cherusci in the war against the Romans, 
which terminated in the defeat of Varus. 

Marshas, a satyr of Phrygia, who, having found the flute 

which Athena had thrown away in disgust on account of its distorting 
her features, discovered that it emitted of its own accord the most 
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beautiful strains. Elated by his success, Marsyas was rash enough to 
challenge Apollo to a musical contest, the conditions of which were 
that the victor should do what he pleased with the vanquished. Apollo 
played upon the cithara, and Marsyas upon the flute. The Muses, 
who were the umpires, decided in favour of Apollo. As a just punish¬ 
ment for the presumption of Marsyas, Apollo bound him to a tree, 
and flayed him alive. His blood was the source of the river Marsyas, 
and Apollo hung up his skin in the cave out of which that river flows. 
The statue of Marsyas in the forum of Rome is well known by the 
allusions of the Roman poets.—See Ovid, Metam., vi., 382-399. 
Frazer deals exhaustively with the Marsyas legend in Adonis, Attis, 
and Osiris, chap. vi. (See Fig. 37.) 

Marsalis M. VXl£rIus, the epigrammatic poet, born at 
Bilbilis in Spain, about a.d. 40. He came to Rome in 66 ; and after 
residing in the metropolis 35 years, he returned to the place of his 
birth in 100. His death cannot have taken place before 104. His 
fame was widely extended, and he secured the patronage of the 
emperors Titus and Domitian. His extant works consist of a collec¬ 
tion of short poems, all included under the general appellation Epigram- 
mata, divided into 14 books. They are distinguished by fertility of 
imagination, flow of wit, and felicity of language ; but they are defiled 
by impurity of thought and expression, and by base flattery of the 
emperor Domitian.—Martial throws a valuable light on the social life 
of Rome in the first century of our era. The best working edition 
(in selections) is that of Bridge and Lake (1906). There is now (1920) 
a good translation of the epigrams in the Loeb series. 

MasKnissa, king of the Numidians, son of Gala, king of the 
Massylians, the easternmost of the 2 great tribes into which the 
Numidians were at that time divided. In the 2nd ,Punic war he at 
first fought on the side of the Carthaginians in Spain (b.c. 212), but 
he afterwards deserted their cause and joined the Romans. On his 
return to Africa, he was attacked by the Carthaginians and his neigh¬ 
bour Syphax, and with difficulty maintained his ground till the arrival 
of Scipio in Africa (b.c. 204). He rendered important service to 
Scipio, and reduced Cirta, the capital of Syphax. Among the captives 
that fell into his hands on this occasion was Sophonisba, the wife of 
Syphax, who had been formerly promised in marriage to Masinissa 
himself. The story of his hasty marriage with her, and its tragical 
termination, is related elsewhere. [Sophonisba.] In the decisive 
battle of Zama (202) Masinissa commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing. On the conclusion of the peace between Rome and Carthage, 
he was rewarded with the greater part of the territories which had 
belonged to Syphax, in addition to his hereditary dominions. For the 
next 50 years Masinissa reigned in peace. He died in the 2nd year 
of the 3rd Punic war, b.c. 148, at the advanced age of 90, having 
retained in an extraordinary degree his bodily strength and activity 
to the last. He left 3 sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, among 
whom Scipio Africanus the Younger divided his kingdom. 

Massa, BaebIus, or BfiBfus, was accused by Pliny the 

Younger and Herennius Senecio of plundering the province of Baetica, 
of which he had been governor, a.d. 93. He was condemned, but 
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escaped punishment by the favour of Domitian; and from this time he 
became one of the informers and favourites of the tyrant. 

Massagetae, a wild and warlike people of Central Asia, N. 
of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) and the Sea of Aral, and on 
the peninsula between this lake and the Caspian. Herodotus appears 
to include under the name all the nomad tribes of Asia E. of the 
Caspian. It was in an expedition against them that Cyrus the Great 
was defeated and slain. [Cyrus.] 

MassIcijs, a mountain in Campania, celebrated for its ex¬ 
cellent wine, the produce of the vineyards on the southern slope of the 
mountain. The famous Falernian wine came from the eastern side of 
this mountain. 

MassIlIa, called by the Greeks MassalYa {Marseilles), a 
Greek city in Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the country of the Salyes, founded by the Phocaeans of Asia Minor 
about b.c. 600. Massilia was for many centuries one of the most 
important commercial cities in the ancient world. In the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey (b.c. 49) it espoused the cause of the 
latter, but after a protracted siege, in which it lost its fleet, it was 
obliged to submit to Caesar. Its inhabitants had long paid attention 
to literature and philosophy ; and under the early emperors ft became 
one of the chief seats of learning, to which many Romans rpsortfd. 

MassIva. i. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, king of the 
Massylians, and nephew of Masinissa, whom he accompanied into 
Spain.—a. Son of Gulussa, and grandson of Masinissa, assassinated 
at Rome by order of Jugurtha, because he had put in his claim to the 
kingdom of Numida. 

Mastanabal or ManastAbal, the youngest of the 3 legiti¬ 
mate sons of Masinissa. 

Matho, a pompous blustering advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal 

and Martial. 

MatInus, a mountain in Apulia, running out into the sea, 
one of the offshoots of Mt. Garganus, and frequently mentioned by 
Horace in consequence of his being a native of Apulia. 

Matronalia, a festival celebrated by Roman matrons on 
March 1. 

MatOta, commonly called Mater MatOta, the goddess of 
the dawn, identified by the Romans with Leucothea. The round shrine 
of M.M., commonly called the Temple of Hercules, is still standing. 

Maur£tan!a, a country in the N. of Africa. The Romans 

first became acquainted with the country during the war with Jugur¬ 
tha, B.c. 106. It was made a Roman province by Claudius. 

MausOlus, king of Caria, eldest son of Hecatomnus, reigned 
b.c. 377-353 He was succeeded by his wife and sister Artemisia, who 
erected to his memory the costly monument called from him the 
Mausoleum. [Artemisia.] 

Mayors. [Mars.] 
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MaxentTus, Roman emperor a.d. 306-312. He was passed 

over in the division of the empire which followed the abdication of his 
father Maximianus and Diocletian in a.d. 305 ; but he seized Rome, 
where he was proclaimed emperor, in 306. He reigned till 31a, 
when he was defeated by Constantine at Saxa Rubra near Rome. 
He tried to escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but he perished 
in the river. Maxentius is represented by all historians as a monster 
of rapacity, cruelty, and lust.—See Gibbon, Decline and Fall; Gwat- 
kin, Early Church History, vol. ii., pp. 337 sqq. 

MaxJmianus. i. Roman emperor, a.d. 286-305, originally 
a Pannonian soldier, was made by Diocletian his colleague in the 
empire, but was compelled to abdicate along with the latter. When 
his son Maxentius assumed the imperial title in the following year 
(306), he resided some time at Rome; but being expelled from the 
city by Maxentius, he took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, who 
had married his daughter Fausta. Here he was compelled by Con¬ 
stantine to put an end to his own life, in 310.—a. Galerius Maxi¬ 
mianus, usually called Galerius, Roman emperor, a.d. 305-311.. He 
was first made Caesar by Diocletian, whose daughter he had married; 
and upon the abdication of Diocletian and Maximianus (305) he be¬ 
came Augustus or emperor. He died in 311, ^>f the disgusting disease 
known in modern times by the name of morbus pediculosus. He was 
a cruel persecutor of the Christians. 

MaxImInus. i. Roman emperor, a.d. 235-238, was born 
In Thrace, of barbarian parentage. He succeeded Alexander Severus; 
but his government was characterised by the utmost cruelty. He was 
slain by his own soldiers before Aquileia.—a. Roman emperor, 308- 
314, nephew of Galerius, by a sister, was raised to the empire by the 
latter. On the death of Galerius, in 311, Maximinus and Licinius 
divided the East between them; but having attacked Licinius, he 
was defeated by the latter, and died shortly afterwards. He was a 
cruel persecutor of the Christians. 

MaxImus, Magnus Clemens, Roman emperor, a.d. >383- 
388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, obtained the throne by putting 
Gratian to death, but was afterwards slain by Theodosius. 

MaxJmus TtfRius, a native of Tyre, a Greek rhetorician and 
Platonic philosopher, lived during the reigns of the Antonines and 
of Commodus, and is the author of 41 extant dissertations on philo¬ 
sophical subjects, written in an easy and pleasing style. 

MEdaura, a flourishing city of N. Africa, on the borders of 
Numidia and Byzacena ; the birthplace of Appuleius. 

MEd£a, daughter of Aeetes, king of Colchis, celebrated for 
her skill in magic. When Jason came to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece, she fell in love with the hero, assisted him in accomplishing 
the object for which he had visited Colchis, afterwards fled with him 
as his wife to Greece, and prevented her father, who was in pursuit, 
from overtaking them, by killing her brother Absyrtus, and strewing 
the sea with his limbs, which her father stopped to gather. Having 
been deserted by Jason for the youthful daughter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, she took fearful vengeance upon her faithless spouse by 
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murdering the two children which she had had by him, and by 
destroying his young wife with a poisoned garment; and she then 
fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. At Athens 
•he is said to have married king Aegeus. Her story is given in 
greater detail under Absyrtus, Argonautab, and Jason. (See Fig. 38.) 

MEdYa, an important country of Asia, above Persis, and 
bounded on the N. by the Araxes, on the W. and S.W. by the range 
of mountains called Zagros and Parachoatras (Mts. of Kurdistan and 
Louristan), which divided it from the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
on the E. by the Desert, and on the N.E. by the Caspii Montes 
(Elburz Af.). It was a fertile country well peopled, and one of the 
most important provinces of the ancient Persian empire. After the 
Macedonian conquest, it was divided into a parts, Great Media and 
Atropatene. [Atropatene.] The earliest history of Media is involved 
in much obscurity. Herodotus reckons only 4 kings of Media, 
namely: (1) Dkioces, b.c. 7x0-657; (2) Phraortes, 657-635; (3) 
Cyaxares, 635-595 ; (4) Astyages, 595-560. The last king was de¬ 
throned by a revolution, which transferred the supremacy to the 
Persians, who had formerly been the subordinate people in the united 
Medo-Persian empire. [Cyrus.] The Medes made more than one 
attempt to regain their supremacy; the usurpation of the Magian 
Pseudo-Smerdis was no doubt such an attempt [Smerdis] ; and another 
occurred in the reign of Darius II., when the Medes revolted, but 
were soon subdued (b.c. 408). With the rest of the Persian empire, 
Media fell under the power of Alexander; it next formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seteucidae, from whom it was conquered by the 
Parthians, in the 2nd century b.c., from which time it belonged to 
the Parthian, and then to the later Persian empire.—It is important 
to notice the use of the names Medus and Medi by the Roman poets, 
for the nations of Asia E. of the Tigris in general, and for the 
Parthians in particular. 

MedYae Murus, an artificial wall, which ran from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where they approach nearest, 
and divided Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described by Xeno¬ 
phon (Anab. ii. 4) as being 20 parasangs long, 100 feet high, and 
30 thick, and as built of baked bricks, cemented with asphalt. 

MEdY6lAnum (. Milan ), was taken by the Romans b.c. 222, 
and afterwards became both a municipium and a colony. From the 
time of Diocletian till its capture by Attila, it was the usual residence 
of the emperors of the West. It is celebrated in ecclesiastical history 
as the see of St. Ambrose. 

MfeDON, son of Codrus, the first Athenian archon. 

M£dOsa. [Gorgones.] 

MEgaera. [Eumenides.] 

MEgAlYa or MEgArYa, a small island in the Tyrrhene Sea, 

opposite Neapolis. 

MEgAlSp6lis, the most recent but the most important of 
the cities of Arcadia, was founded on the advice of Epaminondas, 
after the battle of Leuctra, B.c. 371, and was formed out of the in- 
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habitants of 38 villages. It was situated in the district Maenalia, 
near the frontiers of Messenia, on the river Helisson, which flowed 
through the city. It became afterwards one of the chief cities of 
the Achaean league. Philopoemen and the historian Polybius were 
natives of Megalopolis. 

MEgAra, the capital of Megaris, a small district in Greece 
between the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs. In ancient times Megara 
formed one of the 4 divisions of Attica. It was next conquered by 
the Dorians, and was for a time subject to Corinth ; but it finally 
asserted its independence, and rapidly became a wealthy and powerful 
city. After the Persian wars, Megara was for some time at war with 
Corinth, and was thus led to form an alliance with Athens, and to 
receive an Athenian garrison into the city, 461 ; but the oligarchical 
party having got the upper hand, the Athenians were expelled, 441. 
Megara is celebrated in the history of philosophy, as the seat of a 
philosophical school, usually called the Megarian, which was founded 
by Euclid, a native of the city. 

MEla, river. [Mella.] 

Mela, Annaeus, youngest son of M. Annaeus Seneca, the 
rhetorician, brother of L. Seneca, the philosopher, and father of the 
poet Lucan. 

MEla, PompOnKus, a native of Spain, under the emperor 
Claudius, and the author of an extant Latin work on geography, 
entitled De Situ Orbis Libri III. 

MElampOs, son of Amythaon, a celebrated prophet and 
physician, and the first who introduced the worship of Dionysus into 
Greece. He is said to have cured the women of Argos of the mad¬ 
ness with which they had been seized, and to have received in con¬ 
sequence, with his brother Bias, two-thirds of the kingdom of Argos. 

MElanippE, daughter of Chiron, also called Euippe. Being 
with child by Aeolus, she fled to Mount Pelion, and was there jmeta- 
morphosed by Artemis into a mare. 

MElAnippTdes, of Melos, a celebrated lyric poet in the 

department of the dithyramb, who flourished about b.c. 440. 
MElanthIus, a goat-herd of Ulysses. 

MElas, the name of several rivers, whose waters were of a 
dark colour. A small river in Boeotia, flowing between Orcho- 
menus and Aspledon.—2. A river of Thessaly, in the district Malis, 
falling into the Malic Gulf.—3. A river of Thessaly in Phthiotis, 
falling into the Apidanus.—4. A river of Thrace, falling into the 
Melas Sinus.—5. A river in the N.E. of Sicily, flowing into the sea 
between Mylae and Naulochus, through excellent meadows, in which 
the oxen of the sun are said to have fed.—6. A river in Asia Minor, 
the boundary between Pamphylia and Cilicia. 

MElEager, son of the Calydonian king Oeneus, took part 
in the Argonautic expedition, and was afterwards the leader of the 
heroes, who slew the monstrous boar which laid waste the fields of 
Calydon. According to the later tradition he gave the hide of the 
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animal to Atalanta, with whom be was in love; but his mother’s 
brothers, the sons of Thestius, took it from her, whereupon Meleager 
in a rage slew them. This, however, was the cause of his own death. 
When he was 7 days old the Moerae (or Fates) declared that the boy 
would die as soon as the piece of wood which was burning on the 
hearth should be consumed. Althaea, upon hearing this, extinguished 
the firebrand, and concealed it in a chest; but now, to revenge the 
death of her brothers, she threw the piece of wood into the fire, 
whereupon Meleager expired. Althaea, too late repenting what she 
had done, put an end to her life. The sisters of Meleager wept 
unceasingly after his death, until Artemis changed them into guinea- 
hens (j+cAeayplSes ), which were transferred to the island of Leros. (See 
Fig- 39-) 

Meletus, an obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of 

the accusers of Socrates. 

MelTa or MelIe, a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, became 
by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus. 

MEliboea, a town on the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, 
between Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion, where Philoctetes reigned, who is 
hence called by Virgil dux Meliboeus. 

M£lIcertes. [Palaemon.] 

M£lissa, a nymph, said to have discovered the use of honey, 

and from whom bees were believed to have received their name 
(/itAurirat). There can be no doubt, however, that the name really 
came from honey, and was hence given to nymphs. 

MelIta {Malta), an island in the Mediterranean Sea, colo¬ 
nised by the Phoenicians, and afterwards belonging to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, from whom it was taken by the Romans in the 2nd Punic 
war. It is celebrated as the island on which the Apostle Paul was 
shipwrecked; though some writers erroneously suppose that the 
apostle was shipwrecked on the island of the same name off the 
Illyrian coast. The inhabitants manufactured fine cloth (Melttensia 
sc. vestimenta ).— 2. ( Meleda ), a small island in the Adriatic Sea off 
the coast of Illyria (Dalmatia), N.W. of Epidaurus. 

MelIt£, a nymph, one of the Nereides, a daughter of Nereus 
and Doris. 

Melos. In the Peloponnesian war it embraced the side of 
Sparta. In B.c. 416 it was taken by the Athenians, who killed all 
the adult males, sold the women and children as slaves, and peopled 
the island with an Athenian colony. 

Melpomene, i.e. the singing goddess, one of the 9 muses, 

presided over Tragedy. 

Memmtus, the name of a Roman gens, which claimed 
descent from the Trojan Mnestheus. 1. C. Memmius, tribune of the 
plebs, b.c. hi, was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical party at 
Rome during the Jugurthine war. He was slain by the mob of 
Saturninus and Glaucia, while a candidate for the consulship in 100. 
—a. C. Gemellus, tribune of the plebs 66, curule aedile 60, and 
praetor 58, was impeached for ambitus (bribery), and withdrew from 

*M <95 
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Rome. Memmius married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator Sulla, 
by whom he had a son. He was eminent both in literature and ia 
eloquence. Lucretius dedicated to him his poem, De Rerum Natura. 

Memnon, the beautiful son of Tithonus and Eos, was king 
of the Ethiopians, and came to the assistance of Priam towards the 
end of the Trojan war. He wore armour made for him by Hephaes¬ 
tus at the request of his mother. He slew Antilochus, the son of 
Nestor, but was himself slain by Achilles, after a long and fierce 
combat. While the two heroes were fighting, Zeus weighed their 
fates, and the scale containing Memnon’s sank. To soothe the grief 
of his mother, Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon, and caused 
a number of birds to issue out of the funeral pile, which fought over 
the ashes of the hero. These birds were called Memnonldes, and 
were said to have visited every year the tomb of the hero on the Hel¬ 
lespont. The Greeks gave the name of Memnftnlum and Memn6nla 
to certain very ancient buildings and monuments in Europe and 
Asia, which they supposed to have been erected by, or in honour of, 
Memnon. Of these the most celebrated was a great temple of Thebes, 
behind which was a colossal statue (called the statue of Memnon), 
which, when struck by the first rays of the rising sun, was said to 
give forth a sound like the snapping asunder of a chord. 1 It appears, 
however, that the statue represented in reality the Egyptian king 
Amenophis.—This “ column of Memnon ” is still standing. See 
Frazer’s note on Pausanias, i. 42, § 3 ; Mayor on Juvenal, xv. 5. (See 
Fig. 40.) 

Memphis, a great city of Egypt, second in importance only 
to Thebes, after the fall of which it became the capital of the whole 
country, a position which it had previously shared with Thebes. 
It stood on the left (W.) bank of the Nile, about 10 miles above the 
Pyramids. 

Menander, of Athens, the most distinguished poet of the 
New Comedy, was born b.c. 342, and was drowned in 291, while 
swimming in the harbour of Piraeus. He was a pupil of Theo¬ 
phrastus, and an intimate friend of Epicurus. Though but pbrtions 
of his comedies are extant (and these discovered only recently), we 
can form some idea of them from those of Terence, who was little 
more than a translator of Menander. 

M£nXpKi, a powerful people in the N. of Gallia Belgica, 
originally dwelt on both banks of the Rhine, but were afterwards 
driven out of their possessions on the right bank by the Usipetes and 
Tenchteri, and inhabited only the left bank near its mouth, and W. 
of the Mosa. 

Mende or Mendae, a town on the W. coast of the Mace¬ 
donian peninsula Pellene and on the Thermaic Gulf, a colony of the 
Eretrians, and celebrated for its wine. 

MendEs, a considerable city of the Delta of Egypt, on the 
bank of one of the lesser arms of the Nile, named after it the Mende- 
sian mouth. 

1 Byron alludes to this legend in the Dtftrmtd Trtuuformtd— 

“ The Aethiop king 

Whose statue turns a harper once a day." 
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MEnEdemus, a Greek philosopher, of Eretria, where he 

established a school of philosophy, called the Eretrian. He after¬ 
wards went to Antigonus in Asia, where he starved himself to death 
in the 74th year of his age, probably about b.c. 277. 

MEnelai Portus, an ancient city on the coast of Marmarica 
in N. Africa, founded, according to tradition, by Menelaus, where 
Agesilaus died. 

M£n£laium, a mountain in Laconia, S.E. of Sparta near 
Therapne, on which the heroum of Menelaus was situated. 

MEnelaus, son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger brother 
of Agamemnon, was king of Lacedaemon, and married to the beauti¬ 
ful Helen, by whom he became the father of Hermione. His early 
life, the rape of his wife by Paris, and the expedition of the Greeks 
to Asia to punish the Trojans are related under Agamemnon. In the 
Trojan war Menelaus killed many Trojans, and would have slain 
Paris also in single combat, had not the latter been carried off by 
Aphrodite, in a cloud. As soon as Troy was taken Menelaus 
and Ulysses hastened to the house of Deiphobus, who had married 
Helen after the death of Paris, and put him to death in a barbarous 
manner. Menelaus is said to have been secretly introduced into the 
chamber of Deiphobus by Helen, who thus became reconciled to her 
former husband. He was among the first that sailed away from 
Troy, accompanied by his wife Helen and Nestor; but he was 8 years 
wandering about the shores of the Mediterranean, before he reached 
home. Henceforward he lived with Helen at Sparta in peace and 
wealth. When Telcmachus visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marriage of his daughter Hermione 
with Neoptolemus, and of his son Megapenthes with a daughter of 
Alector. In the Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a man of 
athletic figure; he spoke little, but what he said was always im¬ 
pressive ; he was brave and courageous, but milder than Agamemnon, 
intelligent and hospitable. According to the prophecy of Proteus in 
the Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but the gods were 
to conduct them to Elysium. 

MEnenTus Lanatus, Agrippa, consul b.c. 503. It was 
owing to his mediation that the first great rupture between the 
patricians and plebeians, when the latter seceded to the Sacred Mount, 
was brought to a happy and peaceful termination in 493 ; and it was 
upon this occasion he is said to have related to the plebeians his 
well-known fable of the belly and the members. 

MenEs, first king of Egypt, according to the Egyptian 
traditions. 

Menestheus. i. Son of Peteus, an Athenian king, who 
led the Athenians against Troy. He is said to have driven Theseus 
from his kingdom.—2. A charioteer of Diomedes. 

MEnippus, a cynic philosopher, was a native of Gadara in 
Coele-Syria, and flourished about b.c. 60. He was noted for his 
satirical writings, whence Varro gave to his satires the name of 
Saturae Mentppeae. 
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MEnoeceus. 1. A Theban, grandson of Pentheus, and 
father of Hipponome, Jocasta, and Creon.—2. Grandson of the 
former, and son of Creon, put an end to his life because Tiresias 
had declared that his death would bring victory to his country, when 
the 7 Argive heroes marched against Thebes. 

MEnoktTus, son of Actor and Aegina, and father of Pa- 

troclus, who is hence called MSnoetl&des. 

MEnOn, a Thessalian adventurer, one of the generals of the 
Greek mercenaries in the army of Cyrus the Younger, when the 
latter marched into Upper Asia against his brother Artaxerxes, B.c. 
401. After the death of Cyrus he was apprehended along with the 
other Greek generals by Tissaphernes, and was put to death by 
lingering tortures, which lasted for a whole year. His character is 
drawn in the blackest colours by Xenophon. He is the same as the 
Menon introduced in the dialogue of Plato, which bears his name. 

Mentor, i. Son of Alcimus and a faithful friend of Ulysses, 
frequently mentioned in the Odyssey. His name is now proverbial 
for a faithful adviser.—2. The most celebrated silver-chaser among 
the Greeks, who flourished before b.c. 356. His works were vases 
and cups, which were highly prized by the Romans. 

MercOrIus, a Roman divinity of commerce and gain, 
identified by the Romans with the Greek Hermes. The Romans of 
later times transferred all the attributes and myths of Hermes to 
their own god. The Fetiales, however, never recognised the identity; 
and instead of the caduceus, they used a sacred branch as the emblem 
of peace. The resemblance between Mercurius and Hermes is indeed 
very slight. The character of the Roman god is clear from his name, 
which is connected with merx and mercari. A temple was built to 
him as early as b.c. 495 near the Circus Maximus; and an altar of 
the god existed near the Porta Capcna, by the side of a well. His 
festival was celebrated on the 25th of May, and chiefly by members 
of merchant guilds (mercuriales), who visited the well near the Porta 
Capena, to which magic powers were ascribed. ' 

MEr!6nEs, a Cretan hero, son of Molus, was one of the 
bravest heroes in the Trojan war, and usually fought along with his 
friend Idomeneus. 

MermErus, one of the Centaurs present at the wedding of 

Pirithous. 

Merobaudes, rhetorician, general, poet (Roman); early 

part of 5th cent. a.d. 

MEr6pE. i. One of the Heliadesor sisters of Phaethon._ 

a. Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiades, wife of Sisyphus of Corinth 
and mother of Glaucus.—3. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of Cres- 
phontes, and mother of Aepytus. 

MErops, king of the Ethiopians, by whose wife, Clymene, 

Helios (the Sun) became the father of Phaethon. 

MEsembrTa, a celebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus 

Euxinus, and at the foot of Mt. Haemus, founded by the inhabitants 
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of Chalcedon and Byzantium in the time of Darius Hystaspis, and 
hence calicd a colony of Megara, since those a towns were founded 
by the Megarians. 

MesopotAmTa, a district of Asia, named from its position 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. The name was first used by 
the Greeks in the time of the Seleucidae. In the division of the Persian 
empire it belonged to the satrapy of Babylonia. In a wider sense, the 
name is sometimes applied to the whole country between the Euphrate* 
and the Tigris.—See the article in Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

Mespila, a city ot Assyria, on the E. side of the Tigris, 

which Xenophon mentions as having been formerly a great city, 
inhabited by Medes, but in his time fallen to decay. Layard places 
it at Kouyounjik, opposite to Mosul. 

Mess a, a town and harbour in Laconia, near C. Taenarum. 

Messala, or Messalla, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Valeria gens at Rome. The first who bore the name of 
Messala was M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus Messala, consul b.c. 
263, who carried on the war against the Carthaginians in Sicily, and 
received this cognomen in consequence of his relieving Messina. 
The most celebrated member of the family was M. Valerius Corvinus. 
He fought on the republican side at the battle of Philippi (b.c. 42), 
but was afterwards pardoned by the triumvirs, and became one of the 
chief generals and friends of Augustus. He was consul b.c. 31, and 
proconsul of Aquitania 28, 27. He died about b.c. 3-a.d. 3. Messala 
was a patron of learning, and was himself an historian, a poet, a 
grammarian, and an orator; but none of his works are extant. 
His friendship for Horace and his intimacy with Tibullus are well 
known. In the elegies of the latter poet the name of Messala is 
continually introduced. 

MessalIna, Val£r 1 a, wife of the emperor Claudius, and 

mother of Britannicus, was notorious for her profligacy and licen¬ 
tiousness, and long exercised an unbounded empire over her weak 
husband. Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius, at length persuaded 
the emperor to put Messalina to death, because she had publicly 
married a handsome Roman youth, C. Silius, during the absence of 
Claudius at Ostia, a.d. 48. 

Messana (Messina), a celebrated town of Sicily, on the 
straits separating Italy from this island, which are here about 4 miles 
broad. It was originally a town of the Siceli, and was called 
Zanclb, or a sickle, on account of the shape of its harbour, which is 
formed by a singular curve of sand and shells. It was first colonised 
by Chalcidians, and was afterwards seized by Samians, who had 
come to Sicily after the capture of Miletus by the Persians (b.c. 494). 
The Samians were shortly afterwards driven out of Zancle by 
Anaxilas, who changed the name of the town into Messana or Messene, 
both because he was himself a Messenian, and because he transferred 
to the place a body of Messenians from Rhegium. In B.c. 396 it 
was taken and destroyed by the Carthaginians, but was rebuilt by 
Dionysius. It afterwards fell into the hands of Agathocles. Among 
the mercenaries of this tyrant were a number of Mamertini , an Oscan 
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people, from Campania, who had been sent from home under the 
protection of the god Mamers or Mars, to seek their fortune in 
other lands. These Mamertini were quartered in Messana; and after 
the death of Agathocles (b.c. 282), they made themselves masters of 
the town, killed the male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives, their children, and their property. The town was now called 
Mamrrtina, and the inhabitants Mamertini; but its ancient name of 
Messana continued to be in more general use. The new inhabitants 
could not lay aside their old predatory habits, and in consequence 
became involved in a war with Hieron of Syracuse, who would prob¬ 
ably have conquered the town, had not the Carthaginians come in to 
the aid of the Mamertini, and, under the pretext of assisting them, 
taken possession of their citadel. The Mamertini had at the same 
time applied to the Romans for help, who gladly availed themselves 
of the opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus Messana was 
the immediate cause of the rst Punic war, 264. The Mamertini ex¬ 
pelled the Carthaginian garrison, and received the Romans, in whose 
power Messana remained till the latest times. 

MessApIa, the Greek name of Calabria. 

MessEnTa, a country in Peloponnesus. In the Homeric 
times the western part of the country belonged to the Neleid princes 
of Pylos, of whom Nestor was the most celebrated; and the eastern 
to the Lacedaemonian monarchy. On the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, Messenia fell to the share of Cresphontes, who became 
king of the whole country. Messenia was more fertile than Laconia; 
and the Spartans soon coveted the territory of their brother Dorians; 
and thus war broke out between the two people. The 1st Messenian 
war lasted ao years, b.c. 743-723 ; and notwithstanding the gallant 
resistance of the Messenian king, Aristodemus, the Messenians were 
obliged to submit to the Spartans after the capture of their fortress 
Ithome. After bearing the yoke 38 years, the Messenians again took 
up arms under their heroic leader Aristomenes. The 2nd Messenian 
war lasted 17 years, B.c. 685—668, and terminated with the conquest 
of Ira and the complete subjugation of the country. Most of the 
Messenians emigrated to foreign countries, and those who remained 
behind were reduced to the condition of Helots or serfs. In this state 
they remained till 464, when the Messenians and other Helots took 
advantage of the devastation occasioned by the great earthquake at 
Sparta, to rise against their oppressors. This 3rd Messenian war 
lasted 10 years, 464-455, and ended by the Messenians surrendering 
Ithome to the Spartans on condition of being allowed a free departure 
from Peloponnesus. When the supremacy of Sparta was overthrown 
by the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas collected the Messenian exiles, 
and founded the town of Mess&ne (b.c. 369), at the foot of Mt. Ith 6 m 5 . 
Mgssene was made the capital of the country. Messenia was never 
again subdued by the Spartans, and it maintained its independence 
till the conquest of the Achaeans and the rest of Greece by the 
Romans, 146. 

Mestra, daughter of Erysichthon ; she was gifted with the 
power to change herself into any shape she wished (like Proteus). 
MEtAbus, a chief of the Volsci, father of Camilla. 
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MEtXnIra, wife of Celeus, and mother of Triptolemus. 

[Celeus.] 

MetApontium, called MetXpontum by the Romans, a 
celebrated Greek city in Lucania, and on the Tarentine Gulf. It was 
founded by the Greeks at an early period, was afterwards destroyed 
by the Samnites, and was repeopled by a colony of Achaeans. It fell 
into the hands of the Romans with the other Greek cities in the S. 
of Italy in the war against Pyrrhus; but it revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae. 

MEtaurus, a small river in Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic 
Sea, memorable by the defeat and death of Hasdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal, on its banks, b.c. 207. 

MAtellus, a distinguished plebeian family of the Caecilia 
gens at Rome. 1. L. Caecilius Mbtellus, consul b.c. 251, when he 
defeated the Carthaginians in Sicily; consul a 2nd time in 249; and 
afterwards pontifex maximus; while holding the latter dignity he 
rescued the Palladium when the temple of Vesta was on fire, and 
lost his sight in consequence.— 2. Q. Caecilius Metkllus Mace- 
donicus, was praetor 148, when he defeated the usurper Andriscus in 
Macedonia, and received in consequence the surname of Macedonicus. 
—3. Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus, consul b.c. 109, carried on 
the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with great success, and received 
in consequence the surname of Numidicus. In 107 he was superseded 
in the command by Marius. In 102 he was censor, and two years 
afterwards (100) he was banished from Rome through the intrigues 
of his enemy Marius. He was, however, recalled in the following 
year (99). Metellus was one of the chief leaders of the aristocratical 
party, and a man of unsullied character.—4. Caecilius Metellus 
Pius, son of the preceding, received the surname of Pius on account 
of the love which he displayed for his father when he besought the 
people to recall him from banishment in 99. He was praetor b.c. 89, 
and one of the commanders in the Marsic or Social war. He sub¬ 
sequently fought as one of Sulla’s generals against the Marian party, 
and was consul with Sulla himself in b.c. 80. In the following year 
(79), he went as proconsul into Spain, where he carried on the war 
against Sertorius for many years (b.c. 79-72). He died in b.c. 63, 
and was succeeded in the dignity of pontifex maximus by Julius 
Caesar.— 5. Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, was the son of 
P. Scipio Nasica, praetor 94. Pompey married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metellus Scipio, in B.c. 52, and in the same year made 
his father-in-law his colleague in the consulship. Scipio fought 
on the side of Pompey in the civil war, and after the battle of 
Pharsalia, crossed over to Africa, where he received the command of 
the Pompeian troops. He was defeated by Caesar at the battle of 
Thapsus in 46; and shortly afterwards he put an end to his own 
life.— 6. Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus, consul b.c. 69, carried 
on war against Crete, which he subdued in the course of 3 years.— 
7. L. Caecilius Metellus, brother of the last, praetor 71, and as pro¬ 
praetor the successor of Verres in the government of Sicily.—8. M. 
Caecilius Metellus, praetor 69, presided at the trial of Verres. 

M£thOnE. i. Or Mothone, a town at the S.W. corner of 
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Messenia, with an excellent harbour, protected from the sea by a 
reef of rocks, of which the largest was called Mothon.—2. A town in 
Macedonia on the Thermaic Gulf, founded by the Eretrians, and 
celebrated from Philip having lost an eye at the siege of the place. 
— 3. Or Mbthana, an ancient town in Argolis, situated on a peninsula 
of the same name, opposite the inland of Aegina. 

MEthymna, the second city of Lesbos, stood at the N. 
extremity of the island. It was me birthplace of the poet Arion, and 
of the historian Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian wine grew In 
its neighbourhood. In the Peloponnesian war it remained faithful to 
Athens, even during the great Lesbian revolt [Mytilbnr] : after¬ 
wards it was sacked by the Spartans (b.c. 406). 

Metis, the personification of “counsel,” described as a 
daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and the first wife of Zeus. Afraid 
lest she should give birth to a child wiser and more powerful than 
himself, Zeus devoured her in the first month of her pregnancy. 
Afterwards he gave birth to Athena, who sprang from his head, full- 
grown. 

MetOn, an astronomer of Athens, who introduced the cycle 
of 19 years, by which he adjusted the course of the sun and moon. 
The commencement of this cycle has been placed b.c, 432. 

Met6pes, in Doric architecture the spaces between triglyphs 
in a frieze. 

Metk6dorus, a native of Lampsacus or Athens, an Epicurean 

philosopher, and the most distinguished of the disciples of Epicurus, 
died B.c. 277. 

MettIus, or MfeTfus. 1. Curtius. [Curtius.]—2. Fuf- 

fbtius, dictator of Alba, was torn asunder by chariots driven in 
opposite directions, by order of Tullus Hostilius, 3rd king of Rome, 
on account of his treachery towards the Romans. 

MevanIa ( Bivagna ), an ancient city in the interior of 
■Umbria on the river Tinea, situated in a fertile country, and cele¬ 
brated for its breed of beautiful white oxen. According to some 
accounts Propertius was a native of this place. 

MEzetTus, king of the Tyrrhenian Caere or Agylla, was 
expelled by his subjects on account of his cruelty, and took refuge 
with Turnus, king of the Rutulians, whom he assisted in the war 
against Aeneas and the Trojans. Mezentius and his son Lausus were 
slain in battle by Aeneas. 

MtciPSA, king of Numidia (b.c. 148-118), eldest of the sons 
of Masinissa. He left the kingdom to his 2 sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and their adopted brother Jugurtha. 

Micon, of Athens, a distinguished painter and statuary, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, about b.c. 460.—He was one of the 
painters of the famous Marathon in the Stoa PoikiU. 

MIdas, son of Gordius and king of Phrygia, renowned for 
his immense riches. In consequence of his kind treatment of Silenus, 
the companion and teacher of Dionysus, the latter allowed Midas to 
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■sk a favour of him. Midas in his folly desired that all things which 
he touched should be changed into gold. The request was granted; 
but as even the food which he touched became gold, he implored the 
god to take his favour back. Dionysus accordingly ordered him to 
bathe in the sources of the Pactolus near Mt. Tmolus. This bath 
saved Midas, but the river from that time had an abundance of gold 
in its sand. Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged in a musical 
contest on the flute and lyre, Midas was chosen to decide between 

them. The king decided in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo changed 

his ears into those of an ass. Midas contrived to conceal them under 
his Phrygian cap, but the servant who used to cut his hair discovered 
them. The secret so much harassed the man, that, as he could not 

betray it to a human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and whispered 

into it, “ King Midas has ass’s ears.” He then filled up the hole, 
and his heart was released. But on the same spot a reed grew, which 
in its whispers betrayed the secret. 

Milan ion, husband of Atalanta. 

Miletus, i. Son of Apollo and Aria of Crete, fled from 
Minos to Asia, where he built the city of Miletus. Ovid calls him a 
son of Apollo and Delone, and hence Delonides.— 2. One of the great¬ 
est cities of Asia Minor, belonged territorially to Caria and politically 
to Ionia, being the S.-most of the 12 cities of the Ionian confederacy. 
The city stood upon a headland, and possessed 4 distinct harbours, 
protected by a group of islets; its territory was rich in flocks, and 
the city was celebrated for its woollen fabrics, the Milesia vcllera. 
At a very early period it became a great maritime state, and founded 
numerous colonies, especially on the shores of the Euxine. It was 
the birthplace of the philosophers Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi¬ 
menes, and of the historians Cadmus and Hecataeus. It was the 
centre of the great Ionian revolt against the Persians, after the 
suppression of which it was destroyed (b.c. 494). It recovered suffi¬ 
cient importance to oppose a vain resistance to Alexander the Great, 
which brought upon it a second ruin. Under the Roman empire it 
still appears as a place of some consequence. Its site is now deserted. 
Millearium Aureum, a column in the Forum at Rome, 

sheathed with gilt bronze, inscribed with the names and distances 
of the chief towns on the roads which radiated through the 37 gates 
of Rome. Erected by Augustus in B.c. 29. A fragment still remains. 
It was the casing of gilt bronze which gave it its Latin name (= the 
gilded milestone). 

Milo. i. Of Crotona, a celebrated athlete, 6 times victor 
in wrestling at the Olympic games, and as often at the Pythian. 
He was one of the followers of Pythagoras, and commanded the army 
which defeated the Sybarites, b.c. 51 i. Many stories are related of 
his extraordinary feats of strength ; such as his carrying a heifer four 
years old on his shoulders through the stadium at Olympia, and 
afterwards eating the whole of it in a single day. Passing through 
a forest in his old age, he saw the trunk of a tree which had been 
partially split open by woodcutters, and attempted to rend it further, 
but the wood closed upon his hands, and thus held him fast, in which 
state he was attacked and devoured by wolves.—2. T. Annius Milo 
Papinianus, was born at Lanuvium, of which place he was in b.c. 
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S3 dictator or chief magistrate. As tribune of the plebs, b.c. 57, Milo 
took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s recall from exile; and from 
this time he carried on a fierce and memorable contest with P. Clodius. 
In 53 Milo was candidate for the consulship, and Clodius for the 
praetorship of the ensuing year. Each of the candidates kept a 
gang of gladiators, and there were frequent combats between the rival 
ruffians in the streets of Rome. At length, on the 20th of January, 
5a, Milo and Clodius met apparently by accident at Bovillae on the 
Appian road. An affray ensued between their followers, in which 
Clodius was slain. At Rome such tumults followed upon the burial 
of Clodius, that Pompey was appointed sole consul in order to restore 
order to the state. Milo was brought to trial. He was defended by 
Cicero; but was condemned, and went into exile at Massilia ( Mar - 
seilles). The soldiers who lined the forum intimidated Cicero; and 
he could not deliver the oration which he had prepared. Milo re¬ 
turned to Italy in 48, in order to support the revolutionary schemes 
of the praetor, M. Caelius; but he was slain under the walls of an 
obscure fort in the district of Thurii. 

MiltIXdiLs. i. Son of Cypselus, an Athenian, in the time 

of Pisistratus, founded a colony in the Thracian Chersonesus, of which 
he became tyrant. He died without children, and his sovereignty 
passed into the hands of Stesagoras, the son of his half-brother Cimon. 
—2. Son of Cimon, became tyrant of the Chersonesus, being sent out 
by Pisistratus from Athens to take possession of the vacant inherit¬ 
ance. He joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition against the 
Scythians, and was left with the other Greeks in charge of the 
bridge over the Danube. When the appointed time had expired, and 
Darius had not returned, Miltiades recommended the Greeks to destroy 
the bridge, arid leave Darius to his fate. After the suppression of 
the Ionian revolt, and the approach of the Phoenician fleet, Miltiades 
fled to Athens. Here he was arraigned, as being amenable to the 
penalties enacted against tyranny, but was acquitted. When Attica 
was threatened with invasion by the Persians under Datis and Arta- 
phernes, Miltiades was chosen one of the ten generals. Miltiades by 
his arguments induced the polemarch Callimachus to give the casting 
vote in favour of risking a battle with the enemy, the opinions of the 
ten generals being equally divided. Miltiades waited till his turn 
came, and then drew his army up in battle array on the ever-memor- 
able field of Marathon. After the defeat of the Persians, Miltiades 
induced the Athenians to entrust to him an armament of 70 ships, 
without knowing the purpose for which they were designed. He 
proceeded to attack the island of Paros, for the purpose of gratifying 
a private enmity. His attacks, however, were unsuccessful; and 
after receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg, he was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to Athens, where he was impeached by Xan- 
thippus for having deceived the people. His wound had turned into 
a gangrene, and being unable to plead his cause in person, he was 
brought into court on a couch, his brother Tisagoras conducting his 
defence for him. He was condemned; but on the ground of his 
services to the state the penalty was commuted to a fine of 50 talents, 
the cost of the equipment of the armament. Being unable to pay 
this, he was thrown into prison where he not long after died of his 
wound. The fine was subsequently paid by his son Cimon. 
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Hildas. [Lycia.] 

MImall6nes, or MYmall6n!des, the Macedonian name of 
the Bacchantes. 

MYmas. i. One of the giants who warred against the gods, 

slain by a flash of lightning.—2. A promontory in Ionia, opposite the 
island of Chios. 

Mimnermus, a celebrated elegiac poet, generally called a 
Colophonian, was properly a native of Smyrna, and was descended 
from those Colophonians who reconquered Smyrna from the Aeolian*. 
He flourished from about B.c. 634 to 600, and was a contemporary of 
Solon. Mimnermus was the first who systematically made the elegy 
the vehicle for plaintive, mournful, and erotic strains. Only a few 
fragments (about 80 lines in all) of his poems are extant. 

MJna (Gk. fiva), both a weight (ii lbs.) and a coin (about 
£$ 6s. 8 d.). — Cf. Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, 
book v. 

MTnerva, identified by the Romans with the Greek 
Athena, who is spoken of in a separate article; we here confine 
ourselves to the Roman goddess. Minerva was one of the great 
Roman divinities. Her name is believed by some to contain the same 
root as mens ; and she is accordingly the thinking power personified. 
In the Capitol, Minerva had a chapel in common with Jupiter and 
Juno. She was worshipped as the goddess of wisdom and the 
patroness of all the arts and trades. Hence the proverbs “ to do a 
thing pingui Minerva i.e. to do a thing in an awkward or clumsy 
manner; and sus Minervam, of a stupid person who presumed to set 
right an intelligent one. Minerva also guided men in the dangers 
of war, where victory is gained by prudence, courage, and persever¬ 
ance. Hence she was represented with a helmet, shield, and a coat 
of mail; and the booty made in war was frequently dedicated to her. 
She was further believed to be the inventor of musical instruments, 
especially wind instruments, the use of which was very important 
in religious worship, and which were accordingly subjected to a sort 
of purification every year on the last day of the festival of Minerva. 
This festival lasted 5 days, from the 19th to the 23rd of March, and 
was called Quinquatrus. In art she is represented like the Greek 
goddess. 

MInoa. [Megara,] 

MInos. 1. Son of Zeus and Europa, brother of Rhada- 

manthus, king and legislator of Crete, and after death one of the 
judges of the shades in Hades {cf. the nth Odyssey). —2. Son of 
Lycastus, and grandson of the former, was likewise a king and law¬ 
giver of Crete. He was the husband of Pasiphag, a daughter of 
Helios (the Sun), and the father of Deucalion, Androgeos, Ariadne, 
and Phaedra. In order to avenge the wrong done to his son Andro¬ 
geos at Athens, he made war against the Athenians, and compelled 
them to send to Crete every year, as a tribute, 7 youths and 7 maidens, 
to be devoured in the labyrinth by the Minotaurus. The Minotaur 
was a monster, half man and half bull, and the offspring of the inter¬ 
course of Pasiphag with a bull. The labyrinth in which it was kept 
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was constructed by Daedalus. This monster was slain by Theseus, 
with the assistance of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. Daedalus 
having fled from Crete to escape the wrath of Minos, Minos followed 
him to Sicily, and was there slain.—The story of Minos and his ring, 
and how Theseus by divine favour answered the challenge of Minos, 
is told with great spirit in the 16th Ode of (the new-found) Bacchylides 
(sec Jebb’s Introduction). 

Minturnae, an important town in Latium. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood was a grove sacred to the nymph Marica, and also extensive 
marshes ( Paludes Minturnenses), formed by the overflowing of the 
river Liris, in which Marius was taken prisoner. 

Minucius Felix, the first Latin Christian author (2nd cent. 

a.d.) ; wrote the Octavius, a work in defence of Christianity.— Cf. 
Cruttwell, Literary History of Early Christianity, pp. 613-623. 

MIn^ae, an ancient Greek race, originally dwelling in 
Thessaly. Their ancestral hero, Minyas, is said to have migrated 
from Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, and there to have established 
the empire of the Minyae, with the capital of Orchomenos. [Orcho- 
menos.J As the greater part of the Argonauts were descended from 
the Minyae, they are themselves called Minyae. The Minyae founded 
a colony in Lemnos, called Minyae, whence they proceeded to Elis 
Triphylia, and to the island of Thera. A daughter of Minyas was 
called Mlnyeias or MlnjfSis. His daughters were changed into bats, 
because they had slighted the festival of Dionysus. 

MTsEnum, a promontory in Campania, S. of Cumae, said to 
have derived its name from Misenus, the companion and trumpeter of 
Aeneas, who was drowned and buried here. 

Mithras, the god of light and wisdom among the Persians. 
Under the Roman emperors his worship was introduced at Rome. 
The god is commonly represented as a handsome youth, wearing the 
Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling on a bull, whose throat he ia 
cutting. (The sacrifice of Mithras is finely depicted in a group of 
statuary now in the Louvre.) In the final struggle of Paganism Svith 
Christianity Mithraism exercised a powerful attraction. Dr. Bigg 
speaks of this cult as “ the purest and most elevated of all non- 
Biblical religions.” At first a sun-worship, U became modified by 
syncretism. Its most striking ceremony was the blood-baptism, 
called “Taurobolium.”—See Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire, pp. 67-71 ; Quarterly Review, July, 1914. 

M(thrTdat£s, the name of several kings of Pontus, of whom 
the best known is Mithridates VI., surnamed the Great, and celebrated 
on account of his wars with the Romans. He reigned b.c. 120-63. 
He was a man of great energy and ability; and so powerful was his 
memory, that he is said to have learnt not less than 25 languages. 
Having greatly extended his empire in the early part of his reign 
by the conquest of the neighbouring nations, he at length ventured 
to measure his strength with Rome. The first Mithridatic war 
lasted from b.c. 88 to 84. At first he met with great success. He 
drove Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of Bithynla, 
both of whom had been previously expelled by him, but restored by 
the Romans; and he at last made himself master of the Roman 
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province of Asia. During the winter he ordered all the Roman and 
Italian citizens in Asia to be massacred ; and on one day no fewer 
than 80,000 Romans and Italians are said to have perished. Mean¬ 
time Sulla had received the command of the war against Mithridates, 
and crossed over into Greece in 87. Archelaus, the general of Mithri¬ 
dates, was twice defeated by Sulla in Boeotia (86); and about the 
same time the king himself was defeated in Asia by Fimbria. Mithri¬ 
dates now sued for peace, which was granted him by Sulla in 84. 
The second Mithridatic war (b.c. 83-82) was caused by the unpro¬ 
voked attacks of Murena, who had been left in command of Asia by 
Sulla. Murena invaded the dominions of Mithridates, but was de¬ 
feated by the latter, and was ordered by Sulla to desist from 
hostilities. The third Mithridatic war was the most important of 
the three. It lasted from b.c. 74 to the king’s death in 63. It broke 
out in consequence of the king seizing Bithynia, which had been 
left by Nicomedes III. to the Roman people. The consul Lucullus 
was appointed to the command, and conducted it with great success. 
In b.c. 73 he relieved Cyzicus, which was besieged by Mithridates, 
and in the course of the next two years drove the king out of Pontus, 
and compelled him to flee to his son-in-law, Tigranes, the king of 
Armenia. The latter espoused the cause of his father-in-law; where¬ 
upon Lucullus marched into Armenia, and defeated Tigranes and 
Mithridates, in two battles in B.c. 69 and 68. But in consequence of 
the mutiny of his soldiers, who demanded to be led home, Lucullus 
could not follow up his conquests; and Mithridates recovered Pontus. 
In b.c. 66 Lucullus was succeeded in the command by Pompey. 
Mithridates was defeated by Pompey; and as Tigranes now refused 
to admit him into his dominions, he marched into Colchis, and thence 
made his way to Panticapaeum, the capital of the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus. Here he conceived the daring project of marching round the 
N. and W. coasts of the Euxine, through the wild tribes of the 
Sarmatians and Getae, and of invading Italy at the head of these 
nations. But meanwhile disaffection had made rapid progress among 
his followers. His son, Pharnaces, at length openly rebelled against 
him, and was joined by the whole army, and the citizens of Pantica¬ 
paeum, who proclaimed him king. Mithridates, resolved not to fall 
into the hands of the Romans, put an end to his own life, b.c. 63, at 
the age of 68 or 69, after a reign of 57 years. 

Mit^lene. [Mytilene.] 

Mnem 5 s?ne, i.t r. Memory, daughter of Uranus (Heaven), 
Bnd mother of the Muses by Zeus. 

MnesIcles, a Greek architect, builder of the Propylaea at 
Athens. 

Mnestheus, a Trojan, who accompanied Aeneas to Italy. 

MoesIa, a country of Europe, was bounded on the S. by 
Thrace and Macedonia; on the W. by Ulyricum and Pannonia; on 
the N. by the Danube, and on the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, thus 
corresponding to the present Servia and Bulgaria. This country was 
subdued in the reign of Augustus, and was made a Roman province 
at the commencement of the reign of Tiberius. It was afterwards 
formed into 2 provinces, called Moesia Superior and Moesia Inferior, 
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the former being the western and the latter the eastern half of the 
country. When Aurelian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, and 
removed the inhabitants of that province to the S. of the Danube, 
the middle part of Moesia was called Dacia Aureliatii. 

Moirae (called Parcak by the Romans), the Fates, were 

3 in number, viz. Clotho, or the spinning fate ; LachEsis, or the 
one who assigns to man his fate; and AtrSpos, or the fate that can¬ 
not be avoided. Sometimes they appear as divinities of fate in the 
strict sense of the term, and sometimes only as allegorical divinities 
of the duration of human life. In the former character they take 
care that the fate assigned to every being by eternal laws may take its 
course without obstruction ; and both gods and men must submit to 
them. These grave and mighty goddesses were represented by the 
earliest artists with staffs or sceptres, the symbol of dominion. The 
Moirae, as the divinities of the duration of human life, which is 
determined by the two points of birth and of death, are conceived 
either as goddesses of birth or as goddesses of death. Cf. Hesiod, 
Theog., 219. The distribution of the functions among the 3 was not 
strictly observed, for we sometimes find all 3 described as spinning 
the thread of life, although this was properly the function of Clotho 
alone. Hence Clotho, and sometimes the other fates, are represented 
with a spindle ; and they are said to break or cut off the thread when 
life is to end. The poets sometimes describe them as aged and hideous 
women, and even as lame, to indicate the slow march of fate ; but in 
works of art they are represented as grave maidens, with different 
attributes, viz. Clotho, with a spindle or a roll (the book of fate); 
Lachesis pointing with a staff to the globe ; and Atropos, with a pair 
of scales, or a sun-dial, or a cutting instrument. 

MoLtbNE. [Moliones ] 

MoLtoNES or M6 lT6n!dae, that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their mother Molione. They are also called Actdridae or 
Actdrldne ('AnToplwve) after their reputed father Actor, the husband of 
Molione. Cf. Homer, Iliad, xi. 750. They are mentioned as con¬ 
querors of Nestor in the chariot race, and as having taken paK in 
the Calydonian hunt. Having come to the assistance of Augeas 
against Hercules, they were slain by the latter. 

MSlossi, a people in Epirus, inhabiting a narrow slip of 

country, called after them Molossta or Molossis, which extended 
along the W. bank of the Arachthus, as far as the Ambracian Gulf. 
They were the most powerful people in Epirus, and their kings 
gradually extended their dominion over the whole of the country. 
The first of their kings, who took the title of king of Epirus, was 
Alexander, who perished in Italy, b.c. 326. [Epirus.] Their capital 
was Ambracia. The Molossian hounds were celebrated in antiquity. 

Momus, the god of mockery and censure, called by Hesiod 
the son of Night. Thus he is said to have censured, in the man 
formed by Hephaestus, that a little door had not been left in his 
breast, so as to enable one to look into his secret thoughts. 

M6na (the isle of Anglesey). 

MSnaeses, a Parthian general mentioned by Horace, prob- 
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ably the same as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who defeated 
Crassus. 

M6n£ta, a surname of Juno among the Romans, as the 
protectress of money. Under this name she had a temple on the 
Capitoline, which was at the same time the public mint. 

M6noeci Portus, also HercClis MSnoeci Portus (Mo¬ 
naco), a port-town on the coast of Liguria, founded by the Massilians, 
was situated on a promontory (hence the arx Monoeci of Virgil), and 
possessed a temple of Hercules Monoecus, from whom the place 
derived its name. 

MopsTa or MopsSpia, an ancient name of Attica, whence 
Mopsdplus is frequently used by the poets as equivalent to Athenian. 

Mopsuestia, an important city of Cilicia, of which the great 
exegete of the early church (4th cent.), Theodore, was bishop. He 
was a voluminous commentator on the Bible. His writings were 
condemned at the 5th Ecumenical Council (553).—See Harnack, 
History of Dogma, iii. 279 sqq. 

Mopsus. i. Son of Ampyx and the nymph Chloris, the 

prophet and soothsayer of the Argonauts, died in Lybia of the. bite of 
a snake.—2. Son of Apollo and Man to, the daughter of Tiresias, and 
also a celebrated seer. He contended in prophecy with Calrhas at 
Colophon, and showed himself superior to the latter in prophetic 
power. He was believed to have founded Mallos, in Cilicia, in con¬ 
junction with the seer Amphilochus. A dispute arose between the 
two seers respecting the possession of the town, and both fell in 
combat by each other’s hand. 

MorTni, the most N.-ly people in all Gaul, whence Virgil 
calls them extremi hominum. They dwelt on the coast, at the 
narrowest part of the channel between Gaul and Britain. 

Morpheus, the son of Sleep, and the god of dreams. The 
name signifies the fashioner or moulder, because he shaped or formed 
the dreams which appeared to the sleeper. 

Mors, called ThXnatos by the Greeks, the god of death, 

is represented as a son of Night and a brother of Sleep. 

Moschus of Syracuse, a bucolic poet, lived about b.c. 250. 
There are 4 of his idyls extant, usually printed with those of Bion 
[ translated by Andrew Lang into English prose], 

M6sella (Mosel, Moselle ), a river in Gallia Belgica, rising in 
Mt. Vogesus, and falling into the Rhine at Confluentes (Coblenz). 

Mouseion (Lat. museum ), a temple of the Muses. The 
most famous was at Alexandria. 

MulcIber, a surname of Vulcan, which seems to have been 
given him as an euphemism, that he might not consume the habita¬ 
tions of men, but might kindly aid them in their pursuits.—Milton, 
Paradise Lost, I., 740. 

MummKus, L., consul b.c. 146, won for himself the surname 
of Achaicus, by the conquest of Greece, and the establishment of the 
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Roman province of Achaia. After defeating the army of the Achaean 
league at the Isthmus of Corinth, he entered Corinth without opposi¬ 
tion and razed to the ground. 

Munda, a town in Hispania Baetica, celebrated on account 

of the victory of Julius Caesar over the sons of Pompey, B.C. 45. 

Mun^chJa, the smallest and the most E.-ly of the 3 harbours 

of Athens. The poets use Munychian in the sense of Athenian. 

Murena, which signifies a “ lamprey,” was the name of a 
family in the Licinia gens, of whom the most important were :—1. L. 
Licinius Murena, who was left by Sulla as propraetor in Asia, b.c. 
84, and was the cause of the 2nd Mithridatic war.—2. L. Licinius 
Murena, son of the former, consul b.c. 63, was accused of bribery, 
and defended by Cicero in an extant oration. 

Mus, Decius. [Decius.] 

Musa, AntOnJus, a celebrated physician at Rome, was 

brother to Euphorbus, the physician to king Juba, and was himself 
the physician to the emperor Augustus. He had been originally a 
slave. 

Musae, the Muses, were, according to the earliest writers, 
the inspiring goddesses of song, and, according to later notions, 
divinities presiding over the different kinds of poetry, and over the 
arts and sciences. They are usually represented as the daughters of 
Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born in Pieria, at the foot of Mt. Olympus. 
Their original number appears to have been 3 ; but afterwards they 
are always spoken of as 9 in number. Their names and attributes 
were :—(1) Clio, the Muse of history, represented in a sitting or 
standing attitude, with an open roll* of paper, or chest of books. 
(2) Euterpe, the Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute. (3) Th&lia, the 
Muse of comedy, and of merry or idyllic poetry, appears with a comic 
mask, a shepherd’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. (4) Melpdmdne, the 
Muse of tragedy, with a tragic mask, the club of Hercules, or a 
sword : her head is surrounded with vine leaves, and she wears the 
cothurnus. (5) Terpsichdre, the Muse of choral dance and song, 
appears with the lyre and the plectrum. (6) Erdtd, the Muse of erotic 
poetry and mimic imitation, sometimes also has the lyre. (7) P 6 lym- 
nia or Pdlyhymnla, the Muse of the sublime hymn, usually appears 
without any attribute, in a pensive or meditating attitude. (8) 
Ur&nia, the Muse of astronomy, with a staff pointing to a globe. 
(9) Cnllidpe or Callldpca, the Muse of epic poetry, represented in 
works of art with a tablet and stylus, and sometimes with a roll of 
paper or a book. The worship of the Muses was introduced from 
Thrace and Pieria into Boeotia ; and their favourite haunt in Boeotia 
was Mt. Helicon, where were the sacred fountains of Aganippe and 
Hippocrene. Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, with the 
Castalian spring. The sacrifices offered to the Muses consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey. The Muses were invoked 
by the poets as the inspiring goddesses of song; and all who ventured 
to compete with them in song were severely punished by them. 

MOsaeus, a semi-mythological personage, is represented as 
one of the earliest Grecian poets. The extant poem on the loves of 
Hero and Leander, bearing the name of Musaeus, is a late production. 
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Musag^tes ( = leader of the Muses), Apollo, god of poets. 
MfjTfNA (Modena), an important town in Gallia Cispadana, 
originally a town of the Boii, and afterwards a Roman colony. It is 
celebrated in the history of the Civil war after Caesar’s death. De- 
cimus Brutus was besieged here by M. Antonius from Decern) >er 44 
to April 43 ; and under its walls the battles were fought, in which the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa perished. 

MYcXl£, a mountain in the S. of Ionia in Asia Minor. 

Here a great victory was gained by the Greeks over the Persian fleet 
on the same day as the battle of Plataea, B.c. 479. 

Mycenae an ancient town in Argolis, about 9 

miles from Tiryns (q.v.),of which it was a daughter-city. Legend has it 
that it was founded by Perseus ; but it was probably built in very early 
times as a military outpost to secure the trade-routes to the Corinthian 
Gulf. In the Homeric age it was regarded as the city of King Agamemnon, 
and one of the most important places in Greece; but after the Dorian 
invasion—sometimes called the Re turn of the Heraclidae—it lost its old pre¬ 
eminence. In the 5th century B.c. it was attacked by Argos, and, despite 
its strongly fortified walls, was starved into surrender. There are still 
numerous remains of the ancient city, testifying to its former wealth and 
power. Of these remains, the “ Lion Gate,” the massive Cyclopaean walls 
(as they are termed), and the “ bee hive tombs ” (frequently called 
“ treasuries,” the largest being the Treasury of Atreus, as it is incorrectly 
named), are the most important. A royal palace crowned the citadel of 
Mycenae, and the ground plan of this palace resembled that of Tiryns, the 
mother-city. A great number of works of art, gold and silver, have been 
discovered at Mycenae, thanks to the investigations of the late Dr. Schlie- 
mann (in 1876); these probably belong to a period of civilisation extending 
from 1500-lcxx) b.c. These ornaments show that the Homeric epithet for 
Mycenae, “ abounding in gold,” was fully justified. Mycenaean art reaches 
its highest level in the minor arts of painting, gem-engraving, and metal¬ 
work ; sculpture and architecture appear to have been rudimentary.— 
The best and fullest description of Mycenae is given in vol. iii. of Frazer’s 
Pausanias: cf. also Percy Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History; 
H. B. Walters’ The Art of the Greeks , pp. 13 sqq. 

MycerInus, king of Egypt (4th dynasty: ? 3500 b.c.); the 
Men-ka-ri of the monuments. Builder of one of the pyramids.—See 
Herod, ii. 129-134. 

MYc&nus, an island in the Aegaean Sea, celebrated as one 

of the places where the giants were defeated by Hercules. 

Mygd6nia. i. A district in the E. of Macedonia.—2. A 
district in the N. of Asia Minor.—3. The N.E. district of Mesopotamia. 
Mylae, a town on the E. part of the N. coast of Sicily, 

situated on a promontory running out into the sea. It was off Mylae 
that Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sex. Pompeius, B.c. 36. 

MylAsa or MYlassa, a flourishing inland city of Caria. 

MYos Horm6s (6 Muos op/xos, i.e. Muscleport), an im¬ 
portant town on the Red Sea, built by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 
MyrIna : a fortified city on W. coast of Asia Minor. 
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MyrmTd6nes, an Achaean race in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 

whom Achilles ruled over and who accompanied this hero to Troy. 

MYrOn, one of the six greater sculptors of Greece, born at 
Eleutherae, in Boeotia, about B.c. 480. He was the disciple of Age- 
ladas, the fellow-disciple of Polycletus, and a younger contemporary 
of Phidias. He practised his art at Athens, about the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war (b.c. 431).—The most celebrated of his works was 
the Discobolus (copy at Rome), and the statue of Marsyas (also at 
Rome). Vigour and action of physical life, rather than spiritual char¬ 
acter, are noteworthy in Myron. See E. A. Gardner’s Six Greek 
Sculptors (1910). (See Fig. 41.) 

MyrtIlus, son of Hermes and charioteer of Oenomaus, 
king of Pisa, thrown into the sea by Pelops. After his death, Myrti- 
lus was placed among the stars as Auriga . 

Myrtoum Mare, the part of the Aegaean Sea S. of Euboea, 
Attica, and Argolis, which derived its name from the small island 
Myrtus, though others suppose it to come from Myrtilus, whom 
Pelops threw into this sea. 

Myrtus. [Myrtoum Mare.] 

Mys, one of the most distinguished Greek engravers, who 
engraved the battle of the Lapithae and the Centaurs on the shield 
of Phidias’s statue of Athena Promachos, in the Acropolis of Athens. 

MysTa, a district occupying the N.W. corner of Asia Minor, 
between the Hellespont on the N.W. ; the Propontis on the N. ; Bithy- 
nia and Phrygia on the E. ; Lydia on the S.; and the Aegaean Sea on 
the W. It was subdivided into 5 parts : (1) Mysia Minor, along the 
N. coast. (2) Mysia Major, the S.E. inland region, with a small 
portion of the coast between the Troad and the Aeolic settlements 
about the Elaltic Gulf. (3) Troas, the N.W. angle, between the 
Aegaean and Hellespont and the S. coast along the foot of Ida. (4) 
Abolis or Aeolia, the S. part of the W. coast, around the Elaftic 
Gulf, where the chief cities of the Aeolian confederacy were plahted ; 
and (5) Tbuthrania, the S.W. angle, between Temnus and the borders 
of Lydia, where, in very early times, Teuthras was said to have estab¬ 
lished a Mysian kingdom, which was early subdued by the kings of 
Lydia. This account applies to the time of the early Roman empire ; 
the extent of Mysia, and its subdivisions, varied greatly at other times. 
The Mysi were a Thracian people, who crossed over from Europe into 
Asia at a very early period. In the heroic ages we find the great 
Teucrian monarchy of Troy in the N.W. of the country, and the 
Phrygians along the Hellespont : as to the Mysians, who appear as 
allies of the Trojans, it is not clear whether they are Europeans or 
Asiatics. The Mysia of the legends respecting Telephus is the Teu- 
thranian kingdom in the S., only with a wider extent than the later 
Teuthrania. Under the Persian empire, the N.W. portion, which was 
still occupied in part by Phrygians, but chiefly by Aeolian settlements, 
was called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks Hkllbspontus. Mysia 
was the region S. of the chain of Ida; and both formed, with Lydia 
the second satrapy. Mysia afterwards formed a part of the kingdom 
of Pbrgamus (b.c. a80). With part of the kingdom of Pergamus 
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Mysia fell to the Romans in 133, by the bequest of Attalus III., and 
formed part of the province of Asia. 

M^tIlenS or the chief city of Lesbos, situated 

on the E. side of the island, opposite the coast of Asia, was early 
colonised by the Aeolians. [Lesbos. | It attained great importance as 
a naval power, and founded colonies on the coasts of Mysia and 
Thrace. At the beginning of the 7th century b.c. the possession of 
one of these colonies, Sigeum, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was 
disputed in war between the Mytilenaeans and Athenians. After the 
Persian war, Mytilene formed an alliance with Athens; but in the 
4th year of the Peloponnesian war, b.c. 428, it headed a revolt of the 
greater part of Lesbos, the progress and suppression of which forms 
one of the most interesting episodes in the history of the Peloponnesian 
war. This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. Respecting its 
important position in Greek literary history, see Lesbos. 

NXuataei, Nabathae, an Arabian people, who occupied 
nearly the whole of Arabia Petraea, on both sides of the Aelanitic 
gulf of the Red Sea, and the Idumaean mountains, where they had 
their rock-hewn capital, Petra. The Roman poets frequently use the 
adjective Nabathaeus in the sense of Eastern. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, noted for his acts of cruelty, 
succeeded Machanidas in the sovereignty, b.c. 207. He was defeated 
by Philopoemen in B.C. 192, and was soon afterwards assassinated by 
some Aetolians. 

NaevIus, Gn., an ancient Roman poet, probably a native of 
Campania, produced his first play, b.c. 235. He was attached to the 
plebeian party; attacked Scipio and the Metelli in his plays with 
furious recklessness; but was indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown into 
prison, and obtained his release only by recanting his previous imputa¬ 
tions. His repentance did not last long, and he was soon compelled 
to expiate a new offence by exile. He retired to Utica, where he died 
about B.c. 202. Naevius wrote a poem on the first Punic war in the 
old Saturnian metre.—This was the first Roman national epic. Only 
a few fragments of his works remain; but they prove him to have 
been a writer of real significance. 

NA?Ades. [Nymphae.] 

Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus (Nissa\ a town of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an E. tributary of the Margus, and celebrated as 
the birthplace .of Constantine the Great. 

NAr (Ncra\ a river in central Italy, rising in Mt. Fiscellus, 
forming the boundary between Umbria and the land of the Sabini, and 
falling into the Tiber, not far from Ocriculum. It was celebrated for 
its sulphureous waters and white colour. 

Narcissus, i. A beautiful youth, son of Cephissus and 
Liriope, was inaccessible to the feeling of love; and the nymph Echo, 
who was enamoured of him, died of grief. But Nemesis, to punish 
him, caused him to see his own image reflected in a fountain, where¬ 
upon he became so enamoured of it, that he gradually pined away, 
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until he was metamorphosed into the flower which bears his name. 
(See Fig. 42.)—2. A favourite freedman and secretary of the emperor 
Claudius, who amassed an enormous fortune. He was put to death 
by order of Agrippina, a.d. 54.—Tacitus, Annals, xi:, 29 foil. ; 
Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire , vol. vi. 

NarnTa (Narnt), a town in Umbria, situated on a lofty 
hill, on the S. bank of the river Nar, originally called Nequinum, and 
made a Roman colony b.c. 299, when its name was changed into 
Narnia, after the river. 

Naryx, also Nar^cus or Nar^cTum, a town of the Locri 
Opuntii, on the Euboean Sea, the birthplace of Ajax, son of Oileus, 
who is hence called Naryclus herds. Since Locri Epizephyrii, in the 
S. of Italy, claimed to be a colony from Naryx, in Greece, we find 
the town of Locri called Ndrycla by the poets, and the pitch of Brut- 
tium, also named Ndrycla. 

NAsamOnes, a powerful but savage Libyan people, who 

dwelt originally on the shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven 
inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and afterwards by the 
Romans. 

NAsYdY£nus, a wealthy Roman, who gave a supper to 

Maecenas, which Horace ridicules in one of his satires. 

Natta or Nacca, “a fuller,” the name of an ancient family 
of the Pinaria gens. The Natta, satirised by Horace for his dirty 
meanness, was probably a member of the noble Pinarian family, 
and therefore attacked by the poet for such conduct. 

Naucratis, a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the E. bank of 
the Canopic branch of the Nile, was a colony of the Milesians, 
founded in the reign of Aniasis, about b.c. 550, and remained a pure 
Greek city. It was the only place in Egypt whore Greeks were per¬ 
mitted to settle and trade. It was the birthplace of Athenaeus, Julius 
Pollux, and others. 

Naupactus (.Lepanto ), an ancient town of the Locri OA)lae, 

near the promontory Antirrhium, possessing the best harbour on the 
N. coast of the Corinthian Gulf. It is said to have derived its name 
from the Heraclidae having here built the fleet, with which they 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus (from vavs and irfiyvviu). After the 
Persian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, who settled here 
the Messenians who had been compelled to leave their country at the 
end of the third Messenian war, b.c. 455. 

NauplYus, king of Euboea, and father of Palamedes. To 
avenge the death of his son, whom the Greeks had put to death during 
the siege of Troy, he watched for the return of the Greeks, and as 
they approached the coast of Euboea he lighted torches on the danger¬ 
ous promontory of Caphareus. The sailors, thus misguided, suffered 
shipwreck. 

NausTcAa, the beautiful daughter of Alcinous, king of the 
Phaeacians, and Arete, who conducted Ulysses to the court of her 
father, when he was shipwrecked on the coast.—Homer, Odyssey, vi.; 
Symonds, The Greek Poets, vol. i. t 133-137. 
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NAvtus, a renowned augur in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, 

who opposed the project of the king to double the number of the 
equestrian centuries. Tarquin then commanded him to divine whether 
what he was thinking of in his mind could be done ; and when Navius 
declared that it could, the king held out a whetstone and a razor to 
cut it with. Navius immediately cut it. 

Naxos, i. An island in the Aegaean Sea, especially cele¬ 
brated for its wine. Here Dionysus is said to have found Ariadne 
after she had been deserted by Theseus. It was colonised by lonians, 
who had emigrated from Athens. After the Persian wars, the Naxians 
were the first of the allied states whom the Athenians reduced to sub¬ 
jection (b.c. 471).—2. A Greek city on the E. coast of Sicily, founded 
B.c. 735 by the Chalcidians of Euboea, and the first Greek colony 
established in the island. In b.c. 403 the town was destroyed by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, but nearly 50 years afterwards (358) the remains 
of the Naxians scattered over Sicily were collected by Andromachus, 
and a new city was founded on Mt. Taurus, to which the name of 
Tauromenium was given. 

Nazianzus, a city of Cappadocia, celebrated as the diocese 
of one of the Fathers of the Church, Gregory Nazianzen. 

N£aera, the name of several nymphs and maidens men¬ 
tioned by the poets. 

N£aethus {Nieto), a river in Bruttium, falling into the 
Tarentine Gulf a little N. of Croton. Here the captive Trojan women 
are said to have burnt the ships of the Greeks. 

N£apolis {Naples), a city in Campania, founded by the 
Chalcidians of Cumae, on the site of an ancient place called Par- 
thenoi’E, after the Siren of that name. When the town is first men¬ 
tioned in Roman history, it consisted of two parts, divided from each 
other by a wall, and called respectively Palaeopolis, or the “Old 
City,” and Neapolis, or the “New City.” This division probably arose 
after the capture of Cumae by the Samnites, when a large number of 
the Cumaeans took refuge in the city they had founded ; whereupon 
the old quarter was called Palaeopolis, and the new quarter, built to 
accommodate the new inhabitants, was named Neapolis. In b.c. 327 
the town was taken by the Samnites, and in 290 it passed into the 
hands of the Romans, but it continued to the latest times a Greek 
city. Under the Romans the two quarters of the city were united, 
and the name of Palaeopolis disappeared. Its beautiful scenery, and 
the luxurious life of its Greek population, made it a favourite residence 
with many of the Romans. 

N£archus, an officer of Alexander, who conducted the 
Macedonian fleet from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, b.c. 
326-325. He left a history (in Greek) of the voyage, the substance of 
which has been preserved to us by Arrian. 

NecessTtas, called Anank£ {'AvayKrj) by the Greeks, the 
personification of Necessity, is represented as a powerful goddess, 
whom neither gods nor men can resist. She carries in her hand 
brazen nails, with which she fixes the decrees of fate. 

N£co or Necho, king of Egypt, b.c. 617-601, son and 
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successor of Psammetichus. In his reign the Phoenicians, in his 
service, are said to have circumnavigated Africa. In his march against 
the Babylonians he defeated at Magdolus (Megiddo) Josiah, king of 
Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon ; and he afterwards defeated the 
Babylonians themselves at the Euphrates, and took Carchemish or 
Circesium ; but in 606 he was in his turn defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. 

NectanAbis. i. King of Egypt, b.c. 374-364, who success¬ 
fully resisted the invasion of the Persian force under Pharnabazus and 
iphicrates. He was succeeded by Tachos.—2. The nephew of Tachos, 
deprived the latter of the sovereignty in 361, with the assistance of 
Agesilaus. He was defeated by the Persians in 350, and fled into 
Aethiopia. 

NEleus, son of Poseidon. Together with his twin-brother 
Pelias, he was exposed by his mother, but the children were found 
and reared by some countrymen. They subsequently learnt their 
parentage ; and after the death of Cretheus, king of Iolcos, who had 
married their mother, they seized the throne of Iolcos, excluding 
Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. But Pelias soon afterwards 
expelled his brother, and thus became sole king. Thereupon Neleus 
went with Melampus and Bias to Pylos, in Peloponnesus, of which 
he became king. Neleus had 12 sons, but they were all slain by 
Hercules, when he attacked Pylos, with the exception of Nestor. 

N ElIdEs or NEleIAdes, patronymics of Neleus, by which 
either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or Antilochus, his grandson, is 
designated. 

NEmausus (. Nimes ), an important town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and a Roman colony. The Roman remains at Ntmes are 
some of the most perfect on this side of the Alps. 

NEmea, a valley in Argolis, celebrated in mythical story as 
the place where Hercules slew the Nemaean lion. In this valley there 
was a splendid temple of Nemaean Zeus, surrounded by a sacred 
grove, in which the Nemaean games were celebrated every other year. 
—See Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. iii., p. 91 sqq. » 

NEmEsIAnus, M. AurElIus 6lympIus, a Roman poet at 

the court of the emperor Cams (a.d. 283), the author of an extant poem 
on hunting, entitled Cynegetica , and of four Eclogues. 

NEmEsis, a. Greek goddess, who measured out to mortals 
happiness and misery, and visited with losses and suffering all who 
were blessed with too many gifts of fortune. This is the character 
in which she appears in the earlier Greek writers ; but subsequently 
she was regarded, like the Erinnyes or Furies, as the goddess who 
punished crimes. She is frequently mentioned under the surnames of 
Adrastia (“she whom no man may escape”), and Rhamnusia or 
Rhamnusis, the latter from the town of Rhamnus, in Attica, where 
she had a celebrated sanctuary. 

NeontIchos (/.<?. New Wall), i. One of the 12 cities of 

Aeolis, on the coast of Mysia.—a. A fort on the coast of Thrace, near 
the Chersonesus. 

NEopt6lEmus, also called Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and 
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Deidamia, the daughter of Lycomedes. He was said to have been 
named Pyrrhus on account of his fair (irup/ids) hair, and Neoptolemus 
because he came to Troy late in the war. From his father he is 
sometimes called Achillides, and from his grandfather or great-grand¬ 
father, Pelides and Acacides. Neoptolemus was brought up in Scyros, 
in the palace 6f Lycomedes, and was fetched from thence by Ulysses, 
because it had been prophesied that Neoptolemus and Philoctetes were 
necessary for the capture of Troy. At Troy Neoptolemus showed 
himself worthy of his great father. He was one of the heroes con¬ 
cealed in the wooden horse. At the capture of the city, he killed 
Priam at the sacred hearth of Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxena to the 
spirit of his father. When the Trojan captives were distributed among 
the conquerors, Andromache, the widow of Hector, was given to 
Neoptolemus. On his return to Greece, he abandoned his native king¬ 
dom of Phthia, in Thessaly, and settled in Epirus, where he became 
the ancestor of the Molossian kings. He married Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, but was slain in consequence by Orestes, to 
whom Hermione had been previously promised.—But old authorities 
differ as to the cause of his death. 

NephElE, wife of Athamas, and mother of Phrixus and 
Helle. 

NEpos, Cornelius, the contemporary and friend of Cicero, 

Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a native of Verona, and died 
during the reign of Augustus. Nepos wrote several historical works; 
and there is still extant under his name a work entitled Vitae Excel - 
lentium Imperatorum, containing biographies of several distinguished 
commanders. But in all MSS. this work is ascribed to an unknown 
Aemilius Probus, living under Theodosius at the end of the 4th century 
of the Christian era; with the exception, however, of the life of 
Atticus, and the fragment of a life of Cato the Censor, which are 
expressly attributed to Cornelius Nepos. These 2 lives may safely be 
assigned to Cornelius Nepos; but the Latinity of the other biographies 
is such that we cannot suppose them to have been written by a 
learned contemporary of Cicero. It is probable that Probus abridged 
the work of Nepos, and that the biographies, as they now exist, are 
in reality epitomes of lives actually written by Nepos. 

Neptunus, called P6seidon by the Greeks. Neptunus 

was the chief marine divinity of the Romans; but as the early Romans 
were not a maritime people, we know next to nothing of the worship 
of the Italian god of this name. His temple stood in the Campus 
Martius. At his festival the people formed tents ( umbrae ) of the 
branches of trees, in which they enjoyed themselves in feasting and 
drinking. In the Roman poets Neptune is completely identified with 
the Greek Poseidon. The first horse, Scyphius, was created by 
Neptune in Thessaly ( cf . Virg., Georg., i., 12). 

NErEis, daughter of Nereus and Doris, and used especially 
in the plural, NerEIdes, to indicate the 50 daughters of Nereus 
and Doris. The Nereides were the marine nymphs of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in contradistinction to the Nalides, the nymphs of fresh water, 
and the Oci&nldes, the nymphs of the great ocean. One of the most 
celebrated of the Nereides was Thetis, the mother of Achilles. They 
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are described as lovely divinities, dwelling with their father at the 
bottom of the sea, and were believed to be propitious to sailors. They 
were worshipped in several parts of Grece, but more especially in sea¬ 
port towns. They are frequently represented in works of art, and 
commonly as youthful beautiful maidens; but sometimes they appear 
on gems as half maidens and half fishes. 

N£reus, son of Pontus and Gaea, and husband of Doris, by 

whom he became the father of the 50 Nereides. He is described as 
the wise and unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean or more particularly the 
Aegaean Sea, whence he is sometimes called the Aegaean. He was 
believed, like other marine divinities, to have the power of prophesying 
the future, and of appearing to mortals in different shapes ; and in the 
story of Hercules he acts a prominent part, just as Proteus in the story 
of Ulysses, and Glaucus in that of the Argonauts. 

NerIne, equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of Nereus. 

[Nereis.] 

Neritum or -us, a mountain in Ithaca, and also a small 
rocky island near Ithaca. The adjective Nerltlus is often used by the 
poets as equivalent to Ithacan or Ulyssean. 

N£ro, the name of a celebrated family of the Claudia gens. 
— 1. C. Claudius Nero, consul b.c. 207, when he defeated and slew 
Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, on the river Metaurus.— 2. Tib. 
Claudius Nero, husband of Livia, and father of the emperor Tiberius 
and of his brother Drusus.—3. Roman Emperor, a.d. 54-68, was the 
son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. Nero’s original name was L. Domitius Ahetiobarbus, 
but after the marriage of his mother with her uncle, the emperor 
Claudius, he was adopted by Claudius (a.d. 50), and was called Nero 
Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus. Nero was born at Antium, a.d. 
37. Shortly after his adoption by Claudius, Nero, being then 16 years 
of age, married Octavia, the daughter of Claudius and Messalina (53). 
Among his early instructors was Seneca. On the death of Claudius 
(54), Agrippina secured the succession for her son, to the exclusion of 
Britannicus, the son of Claudius. The young emperor—half insane, 
and wholly criminal in his instincts—soon distinguished himself by 
his licentiousness, brutality, and cruelty. He put to death Britannicus, 
his mother Agrippina, and finally his wife Octavia; he murdered the 
latter that he might marry his mistress, Poppaea Sabina, the wife of 
Otho. The great fire at Rome happened in Nero’s reign (a.d. 64), 
but it is hardly credible that the city was fired by Nero’s order, as 
some ancient writers assert. The emperor set about rebuilding the 
city on an improved plan, with wider streets. The odium of the con¬ 
flagration, which the emperor could not remove from himself, he tried 
to throw on the Christians, and many of them were put to a cruel 
death. The tyranny of Nero at last (a.d. 65) led to the organisation 
of a formidable conspiracy against him, usually called Piso’s con¬ 
spiracy, from the name of one of the principal accomplices. The plot 
was discovered, and many distinguished persons were put to death, 
among whom was Piso himself, the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 
Seneca. Three years afterwards, Julius Vindex, the governor of 
Gaul, raised the standard of revolt. His example was followed by 
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Galba, who was governor of Hispania Tarraconensis. Soon after 
this news reached Rome, Nero was deserted. He fled to A house 
about 4 miles from Rome, where he put an end to his life on hearing 
the trampling of the horses on which his pursuers were mounted, A.D. 
68. The most important external events in his reign were the con¬ 
quest of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo, and the insurrection of the 
Britons under Boadicea, which was quelled by Suetonius Paulinus. 
—For a good general account of Nero, see Ferrero. Characters and 
Events of Roman History , chap. iv. (See Fig. 43.) 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, Roman emperor, A.n. 96-98, was 
born at Narnia, in Umbria, a.d. 32. On the assassination of Do- 
mitian, Nerva was declared emperor, and his administration at once 
restored tranquillity to the state. The class of informers was sup¬ 
pressed by penalties, and some were put to death. At the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, Nerva swore that he would put no senator to 
death ; and he kept his word, even when a conspiracy had been formed 
against his life by Calpurnius Crassus. Though Nerva was virtuous 
and humane, he did not possess much energy and vigour. He adopted 
as his son and successor, M. Ulpius Trajanus. 

Nesis ( Nisita ), a small island off the coast of Campania 

between Puteoli and Neapolis, a favourite residence of the Roman 
nobles. 

Nessus. [See under Hercules.] 

Nestor, king of Pylos, and the only one of the 12 sons of 
Neleus, who was not slain by Hercules. In his early manhood, 
Nestor was a distinguished warrior. He defeated both the Arcadians 
and Eleans. He took part in the fight of the Lapithae against the 
Centaurs, and he is mentioned among the Calydonian hunters and the 
Argonauts. Although far advanced in age, he sailed with the other 
Greek heroes against Troy. Having ruled over three generations of 
men, he was renowned for his eloquence, wisdom, justice, and know¬ 
ledge of war. After the fall of Troy he returned home, and arrived 
safely in Pylos.—See Homer’s Iliad passim. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus, a river in Thrace, rising in Mt. 
Rhodope, and falling into the Aegaean Sea opposite the island of 
Thasos. The Nestus formed the E. boundary of Macedonia from the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. 

Nicaea, a celebrated city of Asia, situated in Bithynia. It 
is famous in history as the seat of the great Oecumenical Council, 
which Constantine convoked in a.d. 325, chiefly for the decision of the 
Arian controversy, and which drew up the Nicene Creed. 

Nicander, a Greek poet, grammarian, priest, and physician, 
was a native of Claros near Colophon in Ionia, and flourished about 
B.c. 185-135. Two of his poems—both of a medical character—are 
extant, entitled Theriaca and Alextpharmaca. 

Nice, called Victoria by the Romans, the goddess of 
victory, is described as a daughter of Pallas and Styx, and as a sister 
of Zelus (zeal), Cratos (strength), and Bia (force). Nice had a cele¬ 
brated temple on the acropolis of Athens, which is still extant. She 
N «3 
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Is often seen represented in ancient works of art, especially with other 
divinities, such as Zeus, and Athena, and with conquering heroes 
whose horses she guides. In her appearance she resembles Athena, 
but has wings, and carries a palm or a wreath, and is engaged in 
raising a trophy, or in inscribing the victory of the conqueror on a 
shield. The most famous of her statues was that erected by Augustus 
to commemorate his victory at Actium. (See Fig. 44.) 

NIcIas. 1. A celebrated Athenian general, was a man of 
large fortune and the leader of the aristocratical party during the 
Peloponnesian war. It was through his influence that peace was con¬ 
cluded with Sparta in b.c. 421. He used all his efforts to induce the 
Athenians to preserve this peace, but he was opposed by Alcibiades, 
who had now become the leader of the popular party. In 415 the 
Athenians resolved on sending their great expedition to Sicily, and 
appointed Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus to the command, although 
Nicias disapproved of the expedition altogether. Alcibiades was soon 
after recalled; and the irresolution and timidity of Nicias were the 
chief causes of the failure of the expedition. Notwithstanding the 
large reinforcements, which were sent to his assistance in b.c. 413; 
under the command of Demosthenes, the Athenians were defeated, 
and obliged to retreat.—Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to 
death by the victorious Sicilians. For a description of the tragic 
“retreat from Syracuse,” which heralded the downfall of the Athenian 
Empire, see the 7th book of Thucydides—one of the most moving pieces 
of historical writing in the world.—2. A celebrated Athenian artist 
(mainly in encaustic), flourished during the latter half of the 4th 
century b.c. 

NIc6laus DamascEnus, a Greek historian, was a native of 
Damascus, and an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and of 
Augustus. Some fragments of his works have come down to us, of 
which the most important is a portion of a life of Augustus. 

NIc6mAchus. i. Father of Aristotle.— 2 . Son of Aristotle 

by the slave Herpyllis.—3. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, flourished 
b.c. 360, and onwards. t 

NIc6m£d£s, the name of 3 kings of Bithynia. 1. Reigned 
B.c. 278-250, was the eldest son and successor of Zipoetes. He 
founded the city of Nicomedia, which he made the capital of his king¬ 
dom.—2. Surnamed Epiphanks, reigned b.c. 142-91, and was the 
son and successor of Prusias II., whom he dethroned and put to death. 
He was a faithful ally of the Romans.—3. Surnamed Philopator, 
son and successor of the preceding, reigned b.c. 91-74. He was twice 
expelled by Mithridates, and twice restored by the Romans. Having 
no children, he bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman people. 

NIc6mEdIa, a celebrated city of Bithynia. Under the 
Romans it was a colony, and a favourite residence of several of the 
later emperors. It is memorable in history as the scene of Hannibal’s 
death. It was the birthplace of the historian Arrian. 

NIger, C. PescennIus, was saluted emperor by the legions 
In the East, after the death of Commodus, a.d. 193, but in the follow¬ 
ing year he was defeated and put to death by Septimius Severus. 
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Ninus. t. The reputed founder of the city of Ninus, or 
Nineveh, and the husband of Semiramis.—2. Another name of 
Nineveh [mod. Mosul J, the capital of Assyria on the E. bank of the 
Tigris. It rose to great fame and power under Sennacherib; and for 
more than 200 years it became a great commercial centre. Its library 
—consisting of clay cylinders—was celebrated. The city fell at the 
downfall of the Assyrian Empire, b.c. 606. So complete was its fall 
that the very site and name of Nineveh disappeared from human 
knowledge, only to be recovered by the investigations of scholars 
and travellers (especially Layard) in the 19th century. Since then the 
ruins of its palaces have been thoroughly explored, and many of its 
ancient treasures disinterred and brought to Europe. As the city is 
mentioned in the Khammurabi code, it must have been known as a 
place of importance at least as early as b.c. 2500. For Sennacherib, 
cf. Nicol, Recent Archaeology and the Bible , pp. 256 sqq. It was the. 
fall of Nineveh, and the consequent distribution of the Assyrian 
Empire, that left Babylon, its ancient rival, the leading power in the 
East. The student is referred to the account of Nineveh given in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica , vol. iii., cols. 3420-3424 ; Goodspeed, History 
oj the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

NI6 b£, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. Proud of the number of her children, she deemed herself 
superior to Leto, who had given birth to only 2 children. Apollo and 
Artemis, indignant at such presumption, slew all her children with 
their arrows. Niobe herself was metamorphosed by Zeus into a stone 
on Mt. Sipylus in Lydia, which during the summer always shed tears. 
The number of her children is stated, variously, but the usual number 
in later times was 7 sons and 7 daughters. The story of Niobe and 
her children was a favourite subject with ancient artists. There is at 
Florence a beautiful group—probably by Scopas (q.v.)— consisting of 
Niobe, who holds her youngest daughter on her knees, and 13 statues 
of her sons and daughters. 

NfPHATES, a mountain chain of Armenia, forming an E. 

prolongation of the Taurus. 

NKsTbTs, also Antiochia Mygdoniae, a celebrated city of 
Mesopotamia, and the capital of the district of Mygdonia, stood on the 
river Mygdonus in a very fertile district. It was of great Importance 
as a military post. Its name was changed into Antiochia, but it 
soon resumed its original name. In the successive wars between the 
Romans, and the Parthians and Persians, it was several times taken 
and retaken, until at last it fell into the hands of the Persians in the 
reign of Jovian. 

Nlsus. 1. King of Megara, and father of Scylla. Scylla 
having fallen in love with Minos when the latter was besieging 
Megara, pulled out the purple or golden hair which grew on the top 
of her father’s head, and on which his life depended. Nisus thereupon 
died, and Minos obtained possession of the city. Minos, however, 
was so horrified at the conduct of the unnatural daughter, that he 
ordered her to be fastened to the poop of his ship, and drowned her 
in the Saronic Gulf. According to others, Minos left Megara in dis¬ 
gust ; Scylla leapt into the sea, and swam after his ship; but her 
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father, who had been changed into a sea-eagle, pounced down upon 
her, whereupon she was metamorphosed into either a fish or a bird 
called Ciris.—Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is sometimes confounded 
by the poets with Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus.—Nisaea, the port 
town of Megara, is supposed to have derived its name from Nisus, 
and the promontory of Scyllaeum to have been named after his 
daughter.—2. The friend of Euryalus. The two friends accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy, and perished in a night attack against the Rutulian 
camp.— Cf. Virgil, Aen., ix. 

Nis?rus, a small island in the Carpathian Sea, off Caria. 
Its volcanic nature gave rise to the fable respecting its origin, that 
Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring island of Cos to hurl it upon 
the giant Polybotes. 

NitOcris. i. A queen of Babylon, mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus (i., 185-188).—2. A queen of Egypt, elected to the sovereignty 
in place of her brother, whom the Egyptian? had killed. After putting 
to death the Egyptians who had murdered her brother, she threw her¬ 
self into a chamber full of ashes. She is said to have built the third 
pyramid. 

NitrIae, NitrarTae, the celebrated natron lakes in Lower 

Egypt, which lay in a valley on the S.W. margin of the Delta. 

NObTlIor, the name of a distinguished family of the Fulvia 
gens. The most distinguished member of the family was M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, consul b.c. 189, when he conquered the Aetolians, and took 
the town of Ambracia. He had a taste for literature and art, and 
was a patron of the poet Ennius,‘who accompanied him in his Aetolian 
campaign. 

Nola (Nolo), one of the most ancient towns in Campania 

21 Roman miles S.E. of Capua, celebrated as the place where the 
Emperor Augustus died. In the neighbourhood of the town some of 
the most beautiful Campanian vases have been found in modern times. 

NOmentanus, mentioned by Horace as proverbially noted 

for extravagance and a riotous mode of living. ' 

NOmentum, a Latin town founded by Alba, but subse¬ 
quently a Sabine town, 14 (Roman) miles from Rome. Its neighbour¬ 
hood was celebrated for its wine. 

NOmTus (vofx 10$), the Pasturer, a surname of divinities pro¬ 
tecting the pastures and shepherds, such as Apollo, Pan, Hermes. 

Nonacris, a town in the N. of Arcadia, surrounded by lofty 

mountains, in which the river Styx took its origin. From this town 
Evander is called Ndnacrlus, Atalanta Ndnacrla, and Callisto Nona- 
crina Virgo , in the general sense of Arcadian. 

Nonnus, a Latin writer of the 4th century a.d., wrote a 
" Miscellany ” ( De Compendiosa Doctrina), valuable for its quotations 
from lost authors. 

Nones, the Roman name for the 5th or 7th of the month. 
NOnius Marcellus. [Marcellus.] 
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Norba. i. A town in Latium, on the slope of the Volscian 

mountains and near the sources of the Nyniphaeus, originally belonging 
to the Latin, and subsequently to the Volscian league. As early as 
b.c 493 the Romans founded a colony at Norba.—3. Surnamed 
Caesarea ( Alcantara ), a Roman colony in Lusitania on the left bank 
of the Tagus. The bridge built by order of Trajan over the Tagus 
at this place is still extant. 

Norbantjs, C., one of the leaders of the Marian party in the 
war with Sulla, was consul b.c. 83. 

NorKcum, a Roman province S. of the Danube. It corre¬ 
sponds roughly to the greater part of Styria and Carinthia , and to a 
part of Austria, Bavaria, and Salzburg. 

NortIa or NurtIa, an Etruscan divinity, worshipped at 
Volsinii. 

Notus, called Auster by the Romans, the S. wind, or 

strictly the S.W. wind, brought with it fogs and rain. 

N 6 vT 5 dunum, a name given to many Celtic places from 
their being situated on a hill (dun). 

NSvIus, Q., a writer of Atellane plays, a contemporary of 

the dictator Sulla. 

Nox, called Nu£ by the Greeks, a personification of Night. 
She is described as the daughter of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, 
by whom she became the mother of Aether (Air) and Hemera (Day). 
Her residence was in the darkness of Hades. 

Numa, PompIlIus, the 2nd king of Rome, who belongs to 
legend and not to history. He was a native of Cures in the Sabine 
country, and was elected king one year after the death of Romulus, 
when the people became tired of the interregnum of the senate. He 
was renowned for his wisdom and his piety; and it was generally 
believed that he had derived his knowledge from Pythagoras. His 
reign was long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief care to the 
establishment of religion among his rude subjects. He was instructed 
by the Camena Egeria, who visited him in a grove near Rome, and 
who honoured him with her love. He was revered by the Romans as 
the author of their whole religious worship. It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, the virgins of Vesta, 
and the Salii. He founded the temple of Janus, which remained 
always shut during his reign. He died after a reign of 39 or 43 years. 

NOmantIa, a Spanish town, taken by Scipio Africanus the 
younger after a long siege (b.c. 133).—See Burke, History of Spain, 
vol. i., pp. 14-28. 

Num£rianus, M. AurelKus, the younger son of the 

emperor Carus, whom he accompanied in his expedition against the 
Persians, a.d. 283. After the death of his father, which happened in 
the same year, Numerianus was acknowledged as joint emperor with 
his brother Carinus. Eight months afterwards he was murdered, and 
suspicion having fallen upon Arrius Aper, praefect of the praetorians, 
and father-in-law of the deceased, the tatter was stabbed to the heart 
by Diocletian* [Dioclbtianus.] 
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NOmMa, a country of N. Africa. The inhabitants were 
originally wandering tribes, hence called by the Greeks Nomads 
(No/idSts), and this name was perpetuated in that of the country. 
Their 2 great tribes were the Massylians and the Massaesylians, form¬ 
ing 2 monarchies, which were united into one under Masinissa, b.c. 
201. [Masinissa.] On the defeat of Jugurtha, in b.c. 106, the 
country became virtually subject to the Romans, but they permitted 
the family of Masinissa to govern it, with the royal title, until b.c. 46, 
when Juba, who had espoused the cause of Pompey in the civil wars, 
was defeated and dethroned by Julius Caesar, and Numidia was made 
a Roman province. 

N0mJt6r. [Romulus.] 

NursYa, a town of the Sabines, situated near the sources of 
the Nar and amidst the Apennines, whence it is called by Virgil frigida 
Nursia. it was the birthplace of Sertorius and of the mother of 
Vespasian. 

Nycteus, son of Hyrieus and Clonia, and father of Antiop? 5 , 

who is hence called Nyctcis. Antiope was carried off by Epopeus, 
king of Sicyon; whereupon Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as 
the guardian of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon with a Theban army. 
Nycteus was defeated, and died of his wounds, leaving his brother 
Lycus guardian of Labdacus. [Lycus.] 

NyctYm£n£, daughter of Epopeus, king of Lesbos. Having 

been dishonoured by her father she concealed herself in the shade of 
forests, where she was metamorphosed by Athene into an owl. 

Nymphar, female divinities of a lower rank, with whom the 
Greeks peopled all parts of nature, the sea, springs, rivers, grottoes, 
trees, and mountains. These nymphs were divided into various classes, 
according to the different parts of nature of which they are the repre¬ 
sentatives. I-. The Sea-Nymphs, consisting of the OcSdnldes, or 
Nymphs of the Ocean, who were regarded as the daughters of 
Oceanus; and the Ncrdldes or NirHdes, the nymphs of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, who were regarded as the daughters of Nereus.—2. The Nbl&des 
or Ndldes, the nymphs of fresh water, whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, 
or springs. Many of these nymphs presided over springs which were 
believed to inspire those who drank of them. The nymphs themselves 
were, therefore, thought to be endowed with prophetic power, and to 
be able to inspire men. Hence all persons in a state of rapture, such 
as seers, poets, madmen, &c., were said to be caught by the nymphs 
(lymphati, lymphatics ).—3. Oreddes, the nymphs of mountains and 
grottoes, also called by names derived from the particular mountains 
they inhabited.—4. Ndpaeae, the nymphs of glens.—5. Dryddes and 
Hdmddrpddes (from Spvs), nymphs of trees, who were believed to die 
together with the trees which had been their abode, and with which 
they had come into existence. 

N?sa or Nyssa, the legendary scene of the nurture- of 
Dionysus, who was therefore called Nfsaeus, Nfslus, Nysilus, Nfseus, 
NyslgSna , Sic. Hence the name was applied to several places sacred 
to that god. 

Nys£Ydes or NysYXdes, the nymphs of Nysa, who are said 
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to have reared Dionysus, and whose names are Cissels, Nysa, Erato, 
Eriphia, Bromia, and Polyhymno. 


Oasis, the Greek form of an Egyptian word, which was used 

to denote an island in the sea of sand of the great Libyan Desert. 
These Oases are preserved from the shifting sands by steep hills of 
limestone round them, and watered by springs, which make them fertile 
and habitable. The name is applied especially to a of these Islands on 
the W. of Egypt, which were taken possession of by the Egyptians at 
an early period, i. Oasis Major, the Greater Oasis, was situated 
7 days* journey W. of Abydos, and belonged to Upper Egypt. This 
Oasis contains considerable ruins of the ancient Egyptian and Roman 
periods.— a. Oasis Minor, the Lesser or Second Oasis, was a good 
day’s journey from the S.W. end of the lake Moeris, and belonged to 
the Heptanonis, or Middle Egypt.—3. A still more celebrated Oasis 
than either of these was that called Ammon, Hammon, Ammonium, 
Hammonis Oraculum, from its being a chief seat of the worship 
and oracle of the god Ammon. It is now called Siwah. Its distance 
from Cairo is 12 days, and from the N. coast about 160 statute miles. 
The Ammonians do not appear to have been subject to the old Egyptian 
monarchy. Cambyses, after conquering Egypt in b.c. 535, sent an 
army against them, which was overwhelmed by the sands of the 
desert. In b.c. 331 Alexander the Great visited the oracle, which 
hailed him as the son of Zeus A™ 0 ™ 11 * 

ObsSquens, JOlius, the author of a work entitled De 
Prodigiis or Prodigiorum Libellus, of which a portion is extant. Of 
the writer nothing is known. 

OceAnTdes. [Nymphae.] 

OcEAnus, the god of the water which was believed to sur¬ 
round the whole earth, is called the son of Heaven and Earth, the 
husband of Tethys, and the father of all the river-gods and water- 
nymphs of the whole earth. The early Greeks regarded the earth as 
a flat circle, which was encompassed by a river perpetually flowing 
round it, and this river was Oceanus. Out of, and into this river the 
fun and the stars were supposed to rise and set; and on its banks were 
the abodes of the dead. When geographical knowledge advanced, the 
name was applied to the great outer waters of the earth, in contra¬ 
distinction to the inner seas, and especially to the Atlantic, or the sea 
without the Pillars of Hercules, as distinguished from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, or the sea within that limit, and thus the Atlantic is often called 
simply Oceanus. The epithet Atlantic ( Atlantlcum Mare), was applied 
to it from the mythical position of Atlas being on its shores.—Homer 
(Iliad, xiv., aoi) makes Oceanus the father of the gods : cf. Virg. 
Georg., iv., 382, Oceanumque pattern rerum. See the remarks of 
Herodotus, ii., 23. 

Ochus, a surname of Artaxerxes III., king of Persia. 
[Artaxbrxbs III.] 

OctAvYa. 1. Sister of the emperor Augustus, married first 
to C. Marcellus, consul, b.c. 50, and after his death to Antony, the 
triumvir, in 40, but the latter soon abandoned her for Cleopatra. 
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She died b.c. ii. She had 5 children, 3 by Marcellus, a son and a 
daughters, and 2 by Antony, both daughters. Her son, M. Marcel¬ 
lus, was adopted by Augustus, and was destined to be his successor, 
but died in 23. The descendants of her 2 daughters successively ruled 
the Roman world. [Antonia.] —2. Daughter of the emperor Claudius 
and Messalina, and wife of Nero. She was divorced by the latter, 
that he might marry his mistress Poppaea, and was shortly after¬ 
wards put to death by Nero’s orders, a.d. 62. 

OctavTus, the name of a Roman gens, to which the emperor 
Augustus belonged, whose original name was C. Octavius. Hence, 
when he was adopted by his great-uncle C. Julius Caesar, he bore tht 
surname of Octavianus. 

OctfRHftE, daughter of the centaur Chiron. 

Odeion (Lat. Odeum), a building for musical performances. 

OdenAthus, the ruler of Palmyra, who checked the victori¬ 
ous career of the Persians after the defeat and capture of Valerian, 
a.d. 260. In return for these services, Gallienus bestowed upon 
Odenathus the title of Augustus. He was soon afterwards murdered, 
and was succeeded by his wife Zbnobia, a.d. 266.—See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, 

OdoAcer, king of the Heruli, and the leader of the bar¬ 
barians who overthrew the Western empire, a.d. 476. He took the 
title of king of Italy, and reigned till his power was overthrown by 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, a.d. 493.— Cf. Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall. 

OdrVsae, the most powerful people in Thrace, dwelling in 
the plain of the Hcbrus, whose king Sitalces in the time of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war exercised dominion over almost the whole of Thrace. 
The poets often use the adjective Odrysius in the general sense of 
Thracian. 

6 dvsseus. [Ulysses.] > 

OeAgrus, king of Thrace, and father of Orpheus and Linus. 

OebXlus. i. King of Sparta, and father of Tyndareus, 
Hippocoon and Icarius.—2. Son of Telon by a nymph of the stream 
Sebethus, near Naples. 

OechAi.Ta. i. A town in Thessaly.—2. A town in Messenia. 
—3. A town of Euboea in the district Eretria.—The ancients were 
divided in opinion as to which of these places was the residence of 
Eurytus, whom Hercules defeated and slew. 

OedTpus, son of laius, king of Thebes, and of Jocasta, 
sister of Creon. His father having learnt from an oracle that he 
was doomed to perish by the hands of his own son, exposed Oedipus 
on Mt. Cithaeron, immediately after his birth, with his feet pierced 
and tied together. The child was found by a shepherd of king Polybus 
of Corinth, and was called from his swollen feet Oedipus. Having 
been carried to the palace, the king reared him as his own child; 
but when Oedipus had grown up, he was told by the oracle at Delphi, 
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which he had gone to consult, that he was destined to slay his father 
and commit incest with his mother. Thinking that Polybus was his 
father, he resolved not to return to Corinth; but on the road between 
Delphi and Daulis he met Laius, whom he slew in a scuffle without 
knowing that he was his father. In the meantime the celebrated 
Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood of Thebes. Seated on a 
rock, she put a riddle to every 1 heban that passed by, and whoever 
was unable .to solve it was killed by the monster. This calamity 
induced the Thebans to proclaim that whoever should deliver the 
country of the Sphinx, should obtain the kingdom and Jocasta as his 
wife. The riddle ran as follows : “ A being with 4 feet has a feet and 
3 feet, and only one voice; but its feet vary, and when it has most 
it is weakest.” Oedipus solved the riddle by saying that it was 
man, who in infancy crawls upon all fours, in manhood stands erect 
upon 2 feet, and in old age supports his tottering legs with a staff. 
The Sphinx thereupon threw herself down from the rock. Oedipus 
now obtained the kingdom of Thebes, and married his mother, by 
whom he became the father of Eteodes, Polynices, Antigbne, and 
Ismene. In consequence of this incestuous alliance, the country of 
Thebes was visited by a plague. The oracle, on being consulted, 
ordered that the murderer of Laius should be expelled ; and the seer 
Tiresias told Oedipus that he was the guilty man. Thereupon Jocasta 
hung herself, and Oedipus put out his own eyes, and wandered from 
Thebes, accompanied by his daughter Antigone. In Attica he at 
length found a place of refuge; and at Colonus near Athens, the 
Eumenides removed him from the earth. The tragic fate of Oedipus 
and of his children formed the subject of many of the noblest of the 
Greek tragedies.—Among these the first place must be assigned to the 
splendid trilogy of Sophocles, Oedipus the King. Oedipus at Colonus, 
and the Antigone. (See Fig. 45.) 

Oeneus (i.e. Vinltier ), king of Pleuron and Calydon in 
Aetolia, and husband of Althaea, father of Tydeus, Meleager, Gorge, 
and Dcianira. He was deprived of his kingdom by the sons of his 
brother Agrius. He was subsequently avenged by his grandson Dio- 
medes, who slew Agrius and his sons, and placed upon the throne 
Andraemon, the son-in-law of Oeneus, as the latter was too old. Dio- 
medes took his grandfather with him to Peloponnesus, but here he 
was slain by two of the sons of Agrius who had escaped the slaughter 
of their brothers. Respecting the boar, which laid waste the lands 
of Calydon in his reign, see Mei.eagkr. 

OenTdes, a patronymic from Oeneus, and hence given to 

Meleager, son of Oeneus. and Diomedes, grandson of Oeneus. 

OenomAus, king of Pisa in Elis, son of Ares and father of 

Hippodamia. [Pelocs.] 

Oenone, daughter of a river-god, and wife of Paris, before 

he carried off Helen. [Paris.] She committed suicide after Paris’ 
death.—See the setting of the old story in Tennyson's Oenone, and 
in the same poet’s The Death of Oenone. (See Fig. 49.) 

Oen6p!a, the ancient name of Aegina. 

Oen6ph1?ta, a town in Boeotia, on the left bank of the 

*N 495 
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Asopus, memorable for the victory gained here by the Athenians over 
the Boeotians, b.c. 456. 

Okn6pI6n, son of Dionysus and husband of the nymph 

Helice, and father of Merope, with whom the giant Orion fell in love. 

Oeta, a rugged pile of mountains in the S. of Thessaly 
on which Hercules burnt himself to death.—Jebb’s Soph., Phil. xi. 

0fella, a man of sound sense and of a straightforward 
character, whom Horace contrasts with the Stoic quacks of his time. 
Ofella was also the name of a family in the Lucretia gens. 

Og^ges, or Ootfous, son of Boeotus, and the first ruler of 
Thebes, which was called after him Ogygia. In his reign a great 
deluge is said to have occurred. The name of Ogyges is also con¬ 
nected with Attic story, for in Attica an Ogygian flood is likewise 
mentioned. From Ogyges the Thebans are called by the poets 
Ogygldae, and Ogyglus is used in the sense of Theban.—See Frazer’s 
Folk Lore in the Old Testament , vol. i., pp. 157 sqq. 

OIleus, king of the Locrians, and father of the lesser Ajax, 
who is hence called dllidis, OlMdis, and Ajax dilei. He was one 
of the Argonauts. 

OlbTa, a city near the N. end of the E. side of the island of 

Sardinia, with the only good harbour on this coast; and therefore 
the usual landing-place for persons coming from Rome. 

Ol£n, a mythical personage, who is represented as the 
earliest Greek lyric poet. [Ie is called both an Hyperborean and a 
Lycian, and is said to have settled at Delos. 

Ol£nus. i. The husband of Lethaea, changed with her 

into a stone.— 2. A town in Aetolia, near New Pleuron, destroyed by 
the Aetolians at an early period.—3. A town in Aehaia, between 
Patrae and Dyme. The goat Amalthaca, which suckled the infant 
Zeus, is called Olenia capella by the poets, either because the 
goat was supposed to have been born near the town of Olenus, 
and to have been subsequently transferred to Crete, or because the 
nymph Amalthaea, to whom the goat belonged, was a daughter of 
Olenus. s 

6lympTa, a small plain in Elis, bounded on the S. by the 
river Aipheus, and on the W. by the river Cladfus, in which the 
Olympic games were celebrated. In this plain was the sacred grove 
of Zeus (the Altis). The Alt is and its immediate neighbourhood were 
adorned with numerous temples, statues, and public buildings, to 
which the general appellation of Olympia was given; but there was 
no town of this name. Among the numerous temples in the Altis the 
most celebrated was the Olympieum, or temple of Zeus Olympius, 
which contained the master-piece of Greek art, the colossal statue of 
Zeus by Phidias. The statue was made of ivory and gold, and the 
god was represented as seated on a throne of cedar wood, adorned 
with gold, ivory, ebony, and precious stones. The Olympic games 
were celebrated from the earliest times in Greece. There was an 
interval of 4 year* between each celebration of the festival, which 
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Interval was called an Olympiad ; but the Olympiads were not em¬ 
ployed as a chronological era till the victory of Coroebus in the foot¬ 
race, b.c. 776.—For an account of the Olympian festivals see Percy 
Gardner. New Chapters in Greek History, chap, ix., and the Cam¬ 
bridge Companion to Greek Studies, § 344. 

Olympiad, a period of four years intervening between one 

Olympian contest and another. 

OlympUs, wife of Philip II., king of Macedonia, and 
mother of Alexander the Great, was the daughter of Neoptolemus I., 
king of Epirus. She withdrew from Macedonia, when Philip married 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus (b.c. 337) ; and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that she lent her support to the assassination of Philip in 336. 
In the troubled times which followed the death of Alexander she 
played a prominent part. In 317 she seized the supreme power hi 
Macedonia, and put to death Philip Arrhidaeus and his wife Eury- 
dice. But being attacked by Cassander, she took refuge in Pydna, 
and, on the surrender of this place after a long siege, she was put 
to death by Cassander (b.c. 316). 

OlympKus, the Olympian, a surname of Zeus, Jupiter, Her¬ 
cules, the Muses ( OlympUtdes ), and in general of all the gods who 
were believed to live in Olympus, in contradistinction to the gods of 
the lower world. 

Olympus, i. The range of mountains separating Macedonia 
and Thessaly. Its height is about 9700 feet; and its chief summit 
is covered with perpetual snow. In the Greek mythology, Olympus 
was the residence of the dynasty of gods of which Zeus was the head. 
The early poets believed that the gods actually lived on the top of 
this mountain. Even the fable of the giants scaling heaven must be 
understood in a literal sense ; not that they placed Pelion and Ossa 
upon the top of Olympus to reach the still higher heaven, but that 
they piled Pelion on the top of Ossa, and both on the lower slopes 
of Olympus, to scale the summit of Olympus itself, the abode of the 
gods. Homer describes the gods as having their several palaces on 
the summit of Olympus; as spending the day in the palace of Zeus, 
round whom they sit in solemn conclave, while the younger gods 
dance before them, and the Muses entertain them with the lyre and 
song. They are shut out from the view of men upon the earth by a 
wall of clouds, the gates of which are kept by the Hours. In the 
later poets, however, the real abode of the gods is transferred from 
the summit of Olympus to the vault of heaven ( i.e . the sky) itself.— 
3. A chain of lofty mountains, in the N.W. of Asia Minor, usually 
called the Mysian Olympus. 

Olynthus, a town of Chalcidice, and the most important 
of the Greek cities on the coast of Macedonia. It was at the head of 
a confederacy of all the Greek towns in its neighbourhood, and main¬ 
tained its independence, except for a short interval, when it was sub¬ 
ject to Sparta, till it was taken and destroyed by Philip, b.c. 347. 
The Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes were delivered by the orator 
to urge the Athenians to send assistance to the city when it was 
attacked by Philip. 

Omphale, a queen of Lydia, daughter of Iardanus, and wife 
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of Tmolus, after whose death she reigned herself. For three years 
Hercules was in bondage to her. 

Onatas, a Greek artist (bronze and statuary); middle of 5 th 

century b.c. 

Onkiros, the god of dreams. 

On< 5 m acrJtus, an Athenian, who lived about b.c. 520-485, 

and made a collection of the ancient oracles. Being detected in inter¬ 
polating an oracle of Musaeus, he was banished from Athens by 
Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus.— Cf. Herodotus, viii., 6. 

Opheltes, son of king Lyctirgus, of Nemea. The Nemean 

games were instituted in his honour. 

.OphTOn. i. One of the Titans.—2. One of the companions 
of Cadmus.—3. Father of the centaur Amycus, who is hence called 
Ophtdnldes. 

OpiiIOsa or OphIussa, a name given to many ancient places, 
from their abounding in snakes. It was an ancient name both of 
Rhodes and Cyprus, whence Ovid speaks of Ophlusla arva, that is, 
Cypriun. 

OpImIus, L., consul b.c. 121, when he took the leading part 
in the proceedings which ended in the murder of C. Gracchus. Being 
afterwards convicted of receiving a bribe from Jugurtha, he went 
into exile to Dyrrathium, in Epirus, where he died in great poverty. 
The year in which he was consul was remarkable for the extraordinary 
heat of the autumn, and the vintage of this year long remained 
celebrated as the Vinum Opimianum. 

OppTanus, the author of two Greek hexameter poems still 
extant, one on fishing, entitled llalieutica, and the other on hunt¬ 
ing, entitled Cynegetica. Modern critics, however, have shown that 
these 2 poems were written by 2 different persons of this name. The 
author of the Halieutica was a native of Anazarba or Corycus, in 
Cilicia, and flourished about a.d. 180. The author of the Cynegetica was 
a native of Apamca or Pella, in Syria, and flourished about a.d. 206. 

OppTus, the name of a Roman gens. 1 . C. OppIus, tribune 

of the plebs b.c, 213, carried a law to curtail the expenses and luxuries 
of Roman women.—2. C. Omus, an intimate friend of C. Julius 
Caesar, whose private affairs he managed, in conjunction with Cor¬ 
nelius Balbus. 

Ops, the wife of Saturnus, and the Roman goddess of plenty 
and fertility, as is indicated by her name, which is connected with 
opimus, opulentus, inops, and copia. She was especially the protectress 
of agriculture. 

Optimates, the aristocratical party at Rome. 

6pOS, a town of Lccris, from which the Opuntian Locrians 

derived their name. It was the birthplace of Patroclus. 

OrdTlTus Pupillus, a Roman grammarian and schoolmaster, 
best known to us from his having been the teacher of Horace, who 
gives him the epithet of plagosus , from the severe floggings which 
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his pupils received from him. He was a native of Beneventum, and 
after serving as an apparitor of the magistrates, and also as a soldier 
in the army, he settled at Rome in the 50th year of his age, in the 
consulship of Cicero, b.c. 63. He lived nearly 100 years. 

Orcades ( Orkney and Shetland Isles), a group of several 
small islands off the N. coast of Britain, with which the Romans 
first became acquainted when Agricola sailed round the N. of Britain. 

Orchomenus. i. An ancient, wealthy, and powerlul city of 
Boeotia, the capital of the Minvans in the ante-historical ages of 
Greece, and hence called by Homer the Minyan Orchomenos. It 
was situated N.W. of the lake Copais, on the river Cephissus. Sixty 
years after the Trojan war it was taken by the Boeotians, and became 
a member of the Boeotian league. It continued to exist as an inde¬ 
pendent town till B.c. 367, when it was taken and destroyed by the 
Thebans; and though subsequently restored, it never recovered its 
former prosperity.—2. An ancient town of Arcadia, situated N.W. 
of Mantinea. 

Orcus. [Hades.] 

Ore Apes. [Nymphae.] 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. On the 
murder of his father by Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, Orestes was 
saved from the same fate by his sister Electra, who caused him to be 
secretly carried to Strophius, king in Phocis, who was married to 
Anaxibia, the sister of Agamemnon. There he formed a close and 
intimate friendship with the king’s son Pylades; and when he had 
grown up, he repaired secretly to Argos along with his friend, and 
avenged his father’s death by slaying Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
After the murder of his mother he was seized with madness, and fled 
from land to land, pursued by the Erinnyes or Furies. At length, on 
the advice of Apollo, he took refuge in the temple of Athena, at 
Athens, where he was acquitted by the court of the Areopagus, which 
the goddess had appointed to decide his fate.—See the Aeschylean 
Trilogy, the Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides. Also the 
Orestes of Euripides. Cf. Verrall’s fine study in Four Plays of 
Euripides. —According to another story, Apollo told him that he could 
only recover from his madness by fetching the statue of Artemis from 
the Tauric Chersonesus. Accordingly he went to this country along 
with his friend Pylades ; but on their arrival they were seized by the 
natives, in order to be sacrificed to Artemis, according to the custom 
of the country. But Iphigenia, the priestess of Artemis, was the sister 
of Orestes, and, after recognising each other, all three escaped with 
the statue of the goddess. After his return to Peloponnesus, Orestes 
took possession of his father’s kingdom at Mycenae, and married 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, after slaying Neoptolemus. (See 
Fig. 46.) 

OrEtani, a powerful people in the S.W. of Hispania 

Tarraconensis. 

Oafeus, a town in the N. of Euboea, originally called 
Hestiaea or Histiaea. Having revolted from the Athenians, in b.c. 
445 , it was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by 2000 Athenians. 
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OrIOn of Boeotia, a handsome giant and hunter. Having 
come to Chios, he fell in love with Merope, the daughter of Oenopion ; 
his treatment of the maiden so exasperated her father, that, with the 
assistance of Dionysus, he deprived the giant of his sight. Being 
informed by an oracle that he should recover his sight if he exposed 
his eye-balls to the rays of the rising sun,. Orion found his way to the 
island of Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave him Cedalion as his guide, 
who led him to the East. After the recovery of his sight he lived as 
a hunter along with Artemis. The cause of his death is related 
variously. According to some, Orion was carried off by Eos, who had 
fallen in love with him ; but as this was displeasing to the gods, 
Artemis killed him with an arrow in Ortygia. ( Cf . Homer, Odyssey, 
v., iai-124.) According to others, he was beloved by Artemis; and 
Apollo, indignant at his sister’s affection for him, asserted that she 
was unable to hit with her arrow a distant point which he showed 
her in the sea. She thereupon took aim, the arrow hit its mark, but 
the mark was the head of Orion, who was swimming in the sea. A 
third account, which Horace follows, states that he offered violence to 
Artemis, and was killed by the goddess with one of her arrows. A 
fourth account states that "he was stung to death by a scorpion ; and 
that Aesculapius was slain by Zeus with a flash of lightning, when 
he attempted to recall the giant to life. After his death, Orion was 
placed among the stars, where he appears as a giant with a girdle, 
sword, a lion’s skin and a club. The constellation of Orion set at the 
commencement of November, at which time storms and rain were 
frequent; hence by Roman poets he is often called imbrtfer, nim- 
bOsus, or aquosus. 

OrIthyIa, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, and of 
Praxithea, who was seized by Boreas, and carried off to Thrace, 
where she became the mother of Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and Calais. 
6r0des, the names of 2 kings of Parthia. 

6rontes, the largest river of Syria. 

Orpheus, a mythical personage, regarded by the Greeks as 
the most celebrated of the poets who lived before the time of Hotrler. 
The common story about him ran as follows. Orpheus, the son of 
Ocagrus and Calliope, lived in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, 
whom he accompanied in their expedition. Presented with the lyre 
by Apollo, and instructed by the Muses in its use, he enchanted with 
its music not only the wild beasts, but the trees and rocks upon 
Olympus, so that they moved from their places to follow the sound of 
his golden harp. After his return from the Argonautic expedition, he 
took up his abode in Thrace, where he married the nymph Eurydice. 
His wife having died of the bite of a serpent, he followed her into 
the abodes of Hades. Here the charms of his lyre suspended the 
torments of the damned, and won back his wife from the most inex¬ 
orable of all deities. His prayer, however, was only granted upon 
this condition, that he should not look back upon his restored wife 
till they had arrived in the upper world : at the very moment when 
they were about to pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love over¬ 
came the poet; he looked round to see that Eurydice was following 
him; and he beheld her caught back into the infernal regions. His 
grief for the loss of Eurydice led him to treat with contempt the 
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Thracian women, who in revenge tore him to pieces under the excite¬ 
ment of their Bacchanalian orgies. After his death, the Muses col¬ 
lected the fragments of his body, and buried them at Libethra, at the 
foot of Olympus. His head was thrown into the Hebrus, down which 
it rolled to the sea, and was borne across to Lesbos. His lyre was 
also said to have been carried to Lesbos; but both traditions are 
simply poetical expressions of the historical fact that Lesbos was the 
first great seat of the music of the lyre. The astronomers taught 
that the lyre of Orpheus was placed by Zeus among the stars, at the 
intercession of Apollo and the Muses. Many poefns ascribed to 
Orpheus were current in the flourishing period of Greek literature; 
but the extant poems, bearing the name of Orpheus, are the forgeries 
of Christian grammarians and philosophers of the Alexandrian school; 
though among the fragments, which form a part of the collection, are 
some genuine remains of the Orphic poetry, known to the earlier 
Greek writers.—Under the name “Orphism" are to be classed 
elements that are absent in Homer, e.g. the sense of sin, the need of 
atonement, the theory of the suffering and death of a god-man, and 
lastly the belief in immortality (and of final escape from evil). Of this 
“Orphism” we know nothing till the 6th century B.C., but this 
worship had a wonderful success, spreading through the Greek world 
and into S. Italy, and inspiring philosophers like Plato and Pytha¬ 
goras. The modern literature of the subject is now considerable : 
see references in Bury’s History of Greece, chap. vii. Cf. also Stewart, 
The Myths of Plato, pp. 65, 6; Jevons, Introduction to the History of 
Religion, p. 371 ; and especially Adam’s Religious Teachers of Greece, 
pp. 94-114. The subject is of the utmost significance and deserves 
the closest study. (See Fig. 47.) 

OrthTa, a surname of Artemis, at Sparta, at whose altar the 
Spartan boys had to undergo the flogging, called diamastigosis. 

Ort^gIa, the ancient name of Delos, Since Artemis and 
Apollo were born at Delos, poets often call the goddess Ortygia. 

6sIris, the great Egyptian divinity, and husband of Isis, is 
said to have been originally king of Kgypt, and to have reclaimed 
his subjects from a barbarous life by teaching them agriculture, and 
by enacting wise laws. He afterwards travelled into foreign lands, 
spreading, wherever he went, the blessings of civilisation. On his 
return to Egypt, he was murdered by his brother Typhon, who cut 
his body into pieces, and threw them into the Nile. After a long 
search Isis discovered the mangled remains of her husband, and with 
the assistance of her son Horus defeated Typhon, and recovered the 
sovereign power, which Typhon had usurped.—For an exhaustive 
examination of this curious legend and its bearings on the history 
(and growth) of religious cults, see Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Osiris 
(1907). Cf. also Sayce, The Religions of Egypt and Babylonia, 
PP- *53 *$<?•» Budge, Egyptian Ideas of Future State, chap, ii., “Osiris 
the god of the resurrection.’’ 

Ossa, a celebrated mountain in the N. of Thessaly, con¬ 
nected with Pelion on the S.E., and divided from Olympus on the 
N.W. by the vale of Tkmpe. It is mentioned in the legend of the war 
of the Giants, respecting which see Olympus. — Cf. Warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome, pp. 5-7. 
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OstIa, a town at the mouth of the river Tiber, and the 
harbour of Rome, from which it was distant 16 miles by land, 
situated on the left bank of the left arm of the river. The emperor 
Claudius constructed a new and better harbour on the right arm of 
the Tiber, which was enlarged and improved by Trajan. 

Ostracism (oarrpaKiafjLOi), banishment without loss of civil 
rights. Frequently employed at Athens : see Grote, History of Greece, 
chap. xxxi. 

Otho, L. Roscius, tribune of the plebs b.c. 67 , when he 
carried the law which gave to the equites a special place at the public 
spectacles, in fourteen rows or seats (in quattuordecim gradibus sive 
ordinibus), next to the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This law was very unpopular; and in Cicero’s consulship 
(63) there was such a riot occasioned by the noxious measure, that 
it required all his eloquence to allay the agitation. 

6tho, M. SalvIus, Roman emperor from January 15th to 
April 16th, a.d. 69, was bnrn in 32. Me was one of the companions 
of Nero in his debaucheries; but when the emperor took possession 
of his wife, the beautiful but profligate Poppaea Sabina, Otho was 
sent as governor to Lusitania, which he administered with credit 
during the last 10 years of Nero’s life. Otho attached himself to 
Galba, when he revolted against Nero, in the hope of being adopted 
by him, and succeeding to the empire. But when Galba adopted 
L. Piso, on the 10th of January, 69, Otho formed a conspiracy against 
Galba, and was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at Rome, who 
put Galba to death. Meantime Vitellius had been proclaimed emperor 
at Cologne by the German troops on the 3rd of January. When this 
news reached Otho, he marched into the N. of Italy to oppose the 
generals of Vitellius. His army was defeated in a decisive battle 
near Bedriarum, whereupon he put an end to his own life at Brixel- 
lum, in the 37th year of his age.— Cf. Bury, Student's Roman Empire, 
pp. 329 sqq. 

6 thr?aoes and Othr^Adks. i. A patronymic given ito 
Panthous or Panfhus, the Trojan priest of Apollo, as the son of 
Othrys.—2. The survivor of the 300 Spartan champions, who fought 
with the 300 Argives for the possession of Thyrea. Being ashamed 
to return to Sparta as the only survivor, he slew himself on the field 
of battle. 

Otus, and his brother. fepniALTfis, are better known by 

their name of the AlOidue. [Aloeus.] 

OvTnTus Naso, P., the Roman poet, was born at Sulmo, in 
the country of the Peligni, on the 20th March, b.c. 43. He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family. He was destined to be 
a pleader, and studied rhetoric under Arellius Fuscus and Porcius 
Latro. His education was completed at Athens, and he afterwards 
travelled with the poet Macor, in Asia and Sicily. His love for poetry 
led him to desert the practice of the law ; but he was made one of 
the Centumviri, or judges who tried testamentary, and even criminal 
causes ; and in due time he was promoted to be one of the Decemviri, 
who presided over the court of the Centumviri. He married twice 
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in early life at the desire of his parents, but he speedily divorced each 
of his wives in succession, and lived a life of licentious gallantry. 
He afterwards married a third wife, whom he appears to have 
sincerely loved, and by whom he had a daughter, Perilla. After living 
for many years at Rome, and enjoying the favour of Augustus, he 
was suddenly banished by the emperor to Tomi, a town on the 
Euxine, near the mouths of the Danube. The pretext of his banish¬ 
ment was his licentious poem on the Art of Love (Ars Amatoria), 
which had been published nearly to years previously; but the real 
cause of his exile is unknown. It is supposed by some that he had 
been guilty of an intrigue with the younger Julia, the granddaughter 
of the emperor Augustus, who was banished in the same year with 
Ovid. Ovid draws an affecting picture of the miseries to which he 
was exposed in his place of exile. He sought some relief in the 
exercise of his poetical talents. Not only did he write several of his 
Latin poems in his exile, but he likewise acquired the language of 
the Getae, in which he composed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
He died at Tomi, in the 6oth year of his age, a.d. 18. Besides his 
amatory poems, the most important of his extant works are the Meta¬ 
morphoses, consisting of such legends or fables as involved a trans¬ 
formation, from the Creation to the time of Julius Caesar, the last 
being that emperor’s change into a star: the Fasti, which is a sort 
of poetical Roman calendar; and the Tristia, and Epistle ex Ponto, 
which are elegies written during his banishment.—Good translations 
of the whole of Ovid are to seek (in English); there is a prose con¬ 
strue, however, in Bohn’s Classical Library. There is a good verse 
rendering of the Metamorphoses by King (1871). The best edition 
of the text is, perhaps, contained in Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum. The student is referred to Prof. A. J. Church’s Ovid 
in the series “Ancient Classics for English Readers” (1876). 

Oxus, a great river of Central Asia. The Oxus occupies an 
important place in history, having been in nearly all ages the extreme 
boundary between the great monarchies of south-western Asia and 
the hordes which wander over the central steppes. Herodotus does 
not mention the Oxus by name, but it is supposed to be the river 
which he calls Araxes.—Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, p. 134. 

Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt, the source whence Grenfell and 
Hunt have brought to light many hitherto lost treasures of Greek 
literature. Of these “ finds ” one of the most notable was the Aiyia 
’lijarov ( Sayings of Jesus), published in 1897. 


PXch?nus or PXchYnum, a promontory at the S.E. extremity 

of Sicily. 

PXc6rus. 1 . Son of Orodes I., king of Parthia. His his¬ 
tory is given under Arsaces. —2. King of Parthia. 

Pactolus, a small but celebrated river of Lydia, rising on 
Mt. Tmolus, and flowing past Sardis into the Hermus. The golden 
sands of Pactolus have passed into a proverb, and were one of the 
sources of the wealth of ancient Lydia. 

PacuvIus, M., the greatest of the Roman tragic poets, was 
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born about b.c. 220, at Brundisium, and was the son of the sister of 
Ennius. After living many years at Rome, where he acquired great 
reputation as a painter, as well as a poet, he returned to Brundisium, 
where he died in the goth year of his age, b.c. 130. His tragedies 
were taken from the great Greek writers; but he did not confine him¬ 
self, like his predecessors, to mere translation, but worked up his 
materials with more freedom and independent judgment.—See Sellar, 
Roman Poets of the Republic, chap. v. 

PAdus (Po ), the chief river of Italy, identified by the Roman 

poets with the fabulous Eridanus, from which amber was obtained. 
This notion appears to have arisen from the Phoenician vessels receiv¬ 
ing at the mouths of the Padus the amber which had been transported 
by land from the coasts of the Baltic to those of the Adriatic. 

PaeAn, that is, “ the healer,” was originally the name of the 
physician of the Olympian gods. Subsequently the name was used 
in the more general sense of deliverer from any evil or calamity, and 
was thus applied to Apollo. From Apollo himself the name was 
transferred to the song dedicated to him, and to the warlike song 
sung before or during a battle. 

PaedagGgus (ircuSaywyos), Greek name for the slave whose 
duty it was to look after his master’s 9on during boyhood. The 
Romans adopted a similar custom. 

Pae6nes, a powerful Thracian people, who in historical 
times inhabited the whole of the N. of Macedonia, from the frontiers 
of Illyria to some little distance E. of the river Strymon. Their 
country was called Pakonia. 

Paestum, called PdsloOmA by the Greeks, was a city in 
Lucania, situated near the bay which derived its name from the town 
(Faestanus Sinus: G. of Salerno). It was colonised by the Sybarites 
about B.c. 5^4, and soon became a powerful and flourishing city. 
Under the Romans it gradually sank in importance; and in the time 
of Augustus it is only mentioned on account of the beautiful roses 
grown in its neighbourhood. The ruins of two Doric temples at 
Paestum are some of the most remarkable remains of antiquity. 

Paetus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, signified a 
person who had a slight cast in the eye. 

Paetus, AelTus, the name of 2 brothers, Publius, consul 
b.c. 201, and Sextus, consul b.c. 198, both of them, and especially the 
latter, jurists of eminence. 

PAgasae or PAgAsa, a town of Thessaly, on the coast of 
Magnesia, and on the bay called after it Sinus Pagasaeus or Paoasi- 
cus. It was the port of Iolcos, and afterwards of Pherae, and is 
celebrated in mythology as the place where Jason built the ship Argo. 
Hence the adjective Pagasaeus is applied to Jason, and is also in 
the general sense of Thessalian. Apollo is called Pagasaeus from 
having a temple at the place. 

PAlaemOn, son of Athamas and Ino, originally called Meli- 
certes, became a marine god, when hi* mother leapt with him into 
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the sea. The Romans identified Palaemon with their own god 
Portunus, or Portumnus. 

PalaephAtus (4th cent, b.c.), a Greek writer of fables. 

PalaestE, a town on the coast of Epirus, and a little S. of 
the Acroceraunian mountains, where Caesar landpd when he crossed 
over to Greece to carry on the war against Pompey. 

PalaestTna, the Greek and Roman form of the Hebrew 

word which was used to denote the country of the Philistines, and 
which was extended to the whole country. The Romans called it 
Judaea, extending to the whole country the name of its S. part. It 
was regarded by the Greeks and Romans as a part of Syria. The 
Romans did not come into contact with the country till b.c. 63, when 
Pompey took Jerusalem. From this time the country was really 
subject to the Romans. At the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided between his sons as tetrarchs; but the different parts of 
Palestine were eventually annexed to the Roman province of Syria, 
and were governed by a procurator. 

Palaestra, wrestling-school. 

PXlXmedes, son of Nauplius and Clymene, and one of the 
Greek heroes, who sailed against Troy. When Ulysses feigned mad¬ 
ness that he might not be compelled to sail with the other chiefs, 
Palamedes detected his stratagem by placing his infant son before him 
while he was ploughing. In order to revenge himself, Ulysses bribed 
a servant of Palamedes to conceal under his master’s bed a letter 
written in the name of Priam. He then accused Palamedes of 
treachery; upon searching his tent they found the fatal letter, and 
thereupon Palamedes was stoned to death by the Greeks. Later 
writers describe Palamedes as a sage, and attribute to him the inven¬ 
tion of lighthouses, measures, scales, the discus, dice, &c. He is 
further said to have added the letters 9 , x. <P to the original alphabet 
of Cadmus. What infinitesimal truth (if any) lies hidden in these old- 
world legends, we have no means of ascertaining. 

PAlatTnus Mons. [Roma.] 

PAlAtTum. [Roma.] 

PXles, a Roman divinity of flocks and shepherds, whose 
festival, the Palilia, was celebrated on the aist of April, the day on 
which Rome was founded. 

PAlIci were Sicilian gods, twin sons of Zeus and the nymph 

Thalia. Their mother, from fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed 
up by the earth; her prayer was granted ; but in due time twin boys 
issued from the earth, who were worshipped in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Aetna, near Palice. 

PAlTnOrum (C. Palinuro ), a promontory on the W. coast 

of Lucania, said to have derived its name from Palinurus, pilot of the 
ship of Aeneas, who fell into the sea, and was murdered on the coast 
by the natives. 

PallAdJum, properly any image of Pallas Athena, but 
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specially applied to an ancient image of this goddess at Troy, on the 
preservation of which the safety of the town depended. It was stolen 
by Ulysses and Diomedes, and was carried by the latter to Greece. 
According to some accounts, Troy contained two Palladia, one of 
which was carried off by Ulysses and Diomedes, while the other was 
conveyed by Aeneas to Italy. Others relate that the Palladium taken 
by the Greeks was a mere imitation, while that which Aeneas brought 
to Italy was the genuine image. But this twofold Palladium was 
probably a mere invention to account for its existence at Rome in 
the temple of Vesta. 

PallantYas and Pallantis, patronymics given to Aurora, 
the,daughter of the giant Pallas. 

PallantYum, an ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said 
to have been founded by Pallas, son of Lycaon. Evander is said to 
have come from this place, and to have called the town which he 
founded on the banks of the Tiber, Pallanteum (afterwards Pdlantium 
and P&lallum), after the Arcadian town. Hence Evander is called 
Pallantius heros. 

Pallas, a surname of Athena. 

Pallas, r. One of the giants.—2. Son of Lycaon, and 
grandfather of Evander.—3. Son of Evander, and an ally of Aeneas. 
—4. Son of the Athenian king Pandion, from whom the celebrated 
family of the Pallantidae at Athens traced their origin.—5. A favourite 
frecdmnn of the emperor Claudius, who acquired enormous wealth. 
Hence the line in Juvenal, ego possideo plus Pallante et Licinio. 

P allenk, the most W.-ly of the 3 peninsulas running out 
from Chalcidice in Macedonia. 

Palmyra ( Tadmor), a celebrated city of Syria, standing in 

an oasis of the great Syrian Desert, which from its position was a 
halting-place for the caravans between Syria and Mesopotamia. Here 
Solomon built a city, which was called in Hebrew Tadmor, that is, 
the city of palm trees; and of this name the Greek Palmyra js a 
translation. Under Hadrian and the Antonines it was highly favoured 
and reached its greatest splendour. The history of its temporary 
elevation to the rank of a capital, in the 3rd century of the Christian 
era, is related under Odenathus and Zenobia. [See Hastings, Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible, vol. iv., p. 673 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i.] 
Its splendid ruins, of which the fragments of the great Temple of 
the Sun are the most noticeable, and which form a most striking 
object in the midst of the Desert, are of the Roman period. 

PAN, the great god of flocks and shepherds among the 
Greeks, usually called a son of Hermes, was originally an Arcadian 
god ; and Arcadia was always the principal seat of his worship. From 
this country his name and worship afterwards spread over other parts 
of Greece ; but at Athens his worship was not introduced till the time 
of the battle of Marathon. He is described as wandering among the 
mountains and valley^ of Arcadia, either amusing himself with the 
chase, or leading the dances of the nymphs. He loved music, and 
invented the syrinx or shepherd’s flute. Pan, like other gods who 
dwelt in forests, was dreaded by travellers, to whom he sometimes 
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appeared, and whom he startled with sudden awe or terror. Hence 
sudden fright, without any visible cause, was ascribed to Pan, and 
was called a Panic fear. The Romans identified their god Faunus 
with Pan. In works of art Pan is represented as a sensual being, 

with horns, puck-nose, and goat’s feet, sometimes in the act of 

dancing, and sometimes playing on the syrinx.—For the celebrated 
story told by Plutarch, “ Great Pan is dead,” see Rabelais, chap, 

xxviii ; J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 

Religion, pp. 77-9. (See Fig. 48.) 

PanaetIus, a native of Rhodes, and a celebrated Stoic 

philosopher, lived some years at Rome, where he became an intimate 
friend of Laelius and of Scipio Africanus the younger. He succeeded 
Antipater as head of the Stoic school, and died at Athens, at all 
events before b.c. iii. The principal work of Panaetius was his 
treatise on the theory of moral obligation, from which Cicero took 
the greater part of his work De Officiis. 

Panathenaea, the oldest and most important of Athenian 
festivals (in honour of Athena). See Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens 
(1907), chap. xii. (See Supplement, s.v. Festivals.] 

Pandar£<3s, son of Merops of Miletus, whose daughters are 
said to have been carried off by the Harpies. 

Pandarus. i. A Lycian, distinguished in the Trojan army 
as an archer.—2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of Bitias, one of 
the companions of Aeneas, slain by Turnus. 

PandJOn. i. King of Athens, son of Erichthonius, and 
father of Procne and Philomela. The tragic history of his daughters 
is given under Tereus. —2. King of Athens, son of Cecrops, was 
expelled from Athens by the Metionidae, and fled to Megara, of which 
he became king. 

Pandora, the name of the first woman on earth. When 
Prometheus had stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge caused 
Hephaestus to make a woman out of earth, who by her charms and 
beauty should bring misery upon the human race. Aphrodite adorned 
her with beauty ; Hermes bestowed upon her boldness and cunning ; 
and the gods called her Pandora, or All-gifted, as each of the gods 
had given her some power by which she was to work the ruin of 
man. Hermes took her to Epimetheus, who made her his wife, for¬ 
getting the advice of his brother Prometheus not to receive any gifts 
from the gods. Pandora brought with her from heaven a box con¬ 
taining every human ill, upon opening which they all escaped and 
spread over the earth, Hope alone remaining. At a still later period 
the box is said to have contained all the blessings of the gods, which 
would have been preserved for the human race, had not Pandora 
opened the vessel, so that the winged blessings escaped.—For the 
story see Hesiod, Works and Days, 81 sqq ., Milton, P.L., iv., 71 6 sqq. 

Pand^sTa. i. A town of Epirus in the district of Thes- 
protia, on the river Acheron.—2. A town in Bruttium near the frontiers 
of Lucania, situated on the river Acheron. It was here that Alex¬ 
ander of Epirus fell, B.c. 326, in accordance with an oracle. 
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PandrSsos, t\e. “the all-bedewing,” or “ refreshing,” was a 
daughter of Cecrops and a sister of Herse and Aglauros. 

Pangaeus or Pangaea, a range of mountains in Macedonia, 
between the Strymon and the Nestus, and in the neighbourhood of 
Philippi, with gold and stiver mines, and with splendid roses. 

PanTGnTum, a spot on the N. of the promontory of Myc&le, 
with a temple to Poseidon, which was the place of meeting for the 
cities of Ionia. 

PannSnTa, a Roman province between the Danube and the 
Alps. 

PAnont phaeus, i.e. the author of all signs and omens, a 
surname of Zeus. 

Panope, or PanSpaea, a nymph of the sea, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. 

Pan6peus, son of Phocus, accompanied Amphitryon on 
his expedition against the Taphians or Telcboans, and was one of 
the Calydonian hunters. 

Panoptes. [Argus.] 

PAnormus {Palermo), an important town on the N. coast of 
Sicily, founded by the Phoenicians. From the Phoenicians it passed 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, and was taken by the Roman* 
in the first Punic war, b.c. 254. 

Pansa, C. VIbYus, consul with Hirtius, b.c. 43. [Hirtius.] 

Pantheon, a celebrated temple at Rome in the Campus 

Martius, which is still extant and used as a Christian church. It 
was built by Agrippa, b.c. 27.—For a full description of the Pantheon 
—still one of the stateliest buildings in the world—see Middleton, 
Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. ii., pp. 124-141. 

Panth6us, contr. PanthOs(voc. Panthii), a priest of Apollo 
at Troy, and father of Euphorbus, who is therefore called PanthdidSs. 
Pythagoras is also called Panthdidis because he maintained that hi* 
*oul had in a previous state animated the body of Euphorbus. 

PANtfAsis, a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation, prob¬ 
ably an uncle, of the historian Herodotus, flourished about B.c. 480, 
and was celebrated as an epic poet. 

PaphlAg 5 nYa, a country of Asia Minor. The Paphlagonians 
were subdued by Croesus, and afterwards formed part of the Persian 
empire. Under the Romans Paphlagonia formed part of the pro¬ 
vince of Galatia ; but it was made a separate province by Constantine. 

PAphus, the name of 2 towns on the W. coast of Cyprus 
called “Old Paphos” (riaAa wa<pos and "New Paphos.” Old Paphos 
was the chief seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who is said to have 
landed at this place after her birth among the waves, and who is hence 
frequently called the Paphian goddess. Here she had a celebrated 
temple, the high priest of which exercised a kind of religiou* super- 
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intendence over the whole island.—See Lewin’s Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul , vol. i., pp. 120-124. An interesting account has recently 
(July 1910) appeared in the Times newspaper of a remarkable archaeo¬ 
logical “ find ” at Paphos. It is probable that future excavation and 
exploration will reveal much of the remains of the great Temple of 
Aphrodite. 

PapJnianus, AemTlYus, a celebrated Roman jurist, was 
praefectus praetorio, under the emperor Septimius Severus, and was 
put to death by Caracalla, a.d. 212. 

Parabasis (7 rapa/?ao-is), part of the chorus in the Attic old 

comedy : see Haigh, The Attic Theatre (ed. 3). 

Parcae. [Moirae.] 

PAris. 1. Also called Alexander, was the second son of 
Priam and Hecuba. Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she had 
brought forth a firebrand, the flames of which spread over the whole 
city. Accordingly as soon as the child was born, he was exposed on 
Mt. Ida, but was brought up by a shepherd, who gave him the name 
of Paris. When he had grown up, he distinguished himself as a 
valiant defender of the flocks and shepherds, and was hence called 
Alexander, or the defender of men. lie succeeded in discovering his 
real origin, and was received by Priam as his son. He married 
Oenone, the daughter of the river god Cebren, but he soon deserted 
her for Helen. The tale runs that when Pelcus and Thetis solemnised 
their nuptials, all the gods were invited to the marriage with the 
exception of Eris, or Strife. Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with the inscription, “ to 
the fairest.” Thereupon Hera, Aphrodite, and Athena, each claimed 
the apple for herself. Zeus ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to 
Mt. Ida, and to entrust the decision of the dispute to the shepherd 
Paris. The goddesses accordingly appeared before him. Hera pro¬ 
mised him the sovereignty of Asia, Athena renown in war, and Aphro¬ 
dite the fairest of women for his wife. Paris decided in favour of 
Aphrodite, and gave her the golden apple. This judgment called 
forth in Hera and Athena fierce hatred against Troy. Under the 
protection of Aphrodite, Paris now sailed to Greece, and was hospitably 
received in the palace of Menelaus at Sparta. Here he succeeded in 
carrying off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, who was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. Hence arose the Trojan war. Before her 
marriage with Menelaus. she had been wooed by the noblest chiefs of 
all parts of Greece. Her former suitors now resolved to revenge her 
abduction, and sailed against Troy. Paris fought with Menelaus 
before the walls of Troy, and was defeated, but was carried off by 
Aphrodite. He is said to have killed Achilles, either by one of his 
arrows, or by treachery. On the capture of Troy, Paris was wounded 
by Philoctetes with one of the arrows of Hercules, and then returned 
to his long-abandoned wife Oenone. But as she refused to heal the 
wound, Paris died. Oenone quickly repented, and put an end to 
her own life. Paris is represented in works of art as a beautiful 
youth, without a beard, and with a Phrygian cap.—2. The name of 
two celebrated pantomimes, of whom the elder lived in the reign of 
the emperor Nero, and the younger in that of Domitian.—See Tacitus, 
Annals, xiii. (See Fig. 49.) 
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PArIsTi. [Lutetia Parisiorum.] 

Parma (Parma), a town in Gallia Cispadana, situated on a 
river of the same name, between Placentia and Mutina, originally a 
town of the Boii, but made a Roman colony, b.c. 183. It was cele¬ 
brated for its wool. 

Parm£nid£s, a distinguished Greek philosopher, was a 
native of Elea in Italy, and the founder of the Eleatic school of philo¬ 
sophy, in which he was succeeded by Zeno. He was born about B.c. 
513, and visited Athens in 448, when he was 65 years of age.—For a 
full account of his philosophy, together with an English rendering of 
his remains, see J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (ed. 2), chap. iv. 

ParmenIon, a distinguished Macedonian general in the 
service of Philip and Alexander the Great. In Alexander’s invasion of 
Asia, Parmenion was regarded as second in command, and is con¬ 
tinually spoken of as the most attached of the king’s friends. But 
when Philotas, the son of Parmenion, was accused in Drangiana 
(b.c. 330) of being privy to a plot against the king’s life, he not only 
confessed his own guilt, when put to the torture, but involved his 
father also in the plot. Whether the king really believed in the guilt 
of Parmenion or deemed his life a necessary sacrifice to policy after 
the execution of his son, he caused his aged friend to be assassinated 
in Media before he could receive the tidings of his son’s death. 

Parnassus, a range of mountains extending S.E. through 
Doris and Phocis, and terminating at the Corinthian Gulf between 
Cirrha and Anticyra. But the name was more usually restricted to 
the highest part of the range a few miles N. of Delphi. Its 2 highest 
summits were called TithArfa and I.ycorea; hence Parnassus is 
frequently described by the poets as double-headed. The sides of 
Parnassus were well wooded; at its foot grew myrtle, laurel and 
olive-trees, and higher up firs; and its summit was covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year. It contained numerous caves, 
glens, and romantic ravines. It is celebrated as one of the chief seats 
of Apollo and the Muses, and an inspiring source of poetry and fong. 
Just above Delphi was the far-famed Castalian spring, which issued 
from between 2 cliffs. These cliffs are frequently called by the poets 
the summits of Parnassus, though they are in reality only small peaks 
at the base of the mountain. The mountain also was sacred to 
Dionysus, and on one of its summits the Thyades held their Bacchic 
revels. Between Parnassus Proper and Mt. Cirphis was the valley 
of the Plistus, through which the sacred road ran from Delphi to 
Daulis and Stir is; and at the point where the road branched off to 
these 2 places (called <rx«rrfi) Oedipus slew his father Laius. 

Parnes, a mountain in the N.E. of Attica, was a continua¬ 
tion of Mt. Cithaeron, and formed part of the boundary between 
Boeotia and Attica. It was well wooded, abounded in game, and on 
its lower slopes produced excellent wine. 

Parodos (x-apoSos), a term in Greek drama signifying (1) 
the entry of the chorus on to the orchestra, (2) the song sung there 
by the chorus after entry. 

Par6s, an island in the Aegaean Sea. It was inhabited by 
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lonians, and became prosperous, even at an early period. In the first 
invasion of Greece by the generals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
Persians; and after the battle of Marathon, Miltiadcs attempted to 
reduce the island, but failed in his attempt, and received a wound of 
which he died. [Miltiadbs.] After the defeat of Xerxes, Paros came 
under the supremacy of Athens, and shared the fate of the other 
Cyclades. The most celebrated production of Paros was its marble, 
which was extensively used by the ancient sculptors. It was chiefly 
obtained from a mountain called Marpessa. Paros was the birthplace 
of the poet Archilochus.—In Paros was discovered the celebrated in¬ 
scription called the Parian Chronicle, which is now preserved at 
Oxford. In its perfect state it contained a chronological account of 
the principal events in Greek history from Cecrops, b.c. 1582 to the 
archonship of DiognetuS, b.c. 264. 

ParrhasTus, one of the most celebrated Greek painters, was 
a native of Ephesus, but practised his art chiefly at Athens. He 
flourished about b.c. 400. Respecting the story of his contest with 
Zeuxis, see Zeuxis. — Cf. Walters, The Art of the Greeks, p. 154. 

Partheni. [Parthini.] 

Parth£nTum. 1. A town in Mysia, S. of Pergamum.—2. 
A promontory in the Chersonesus Taurica, on which stood a temple 
of the Tauric Artemis, from whom it derived its name. It was in this 
temple that human sacrifices were offered to the goddess. 

ParthenIus. i. Of Nicaea, a celebrated grammarian, who 

taught Virgil Greek.—2. A mountain on the frontiers of Argolis and 
Arcadia. It was on this mountain that Telephus, the son of Hercules 
and Auge, was suckled by a hind; and here also the god Pan 
appeared to Phidippides, the Athenian courier, shortly before the battle 
of Marathon.—3. The chief river of Paphlagonia, flowing into the 
Euxine, and forming in the lower part of its course the boundary 
between Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

Parthenon (i.e. the Virgin’s chamber), the usual name of 
the temple of Athena Parthenos on the Acropolis of Athens. It was 
erected under the administration cf Pericles, and was dedicated b.c. 
438. Its architects were Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the works 
were under the superintendence of Phidias. It was built entirely of 
Pentelic marble : its dimensions were, 227 English feet long, 101 
broad, and 65 high : it was 50 feet longer than the edifice which pre¬ 
ceded it. Its architecture was of the Doric order, and of the purest 
kind. It consisted of an oblong central building (the cello), sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a peristyle of pillars. The cella was divided 
into 2 chambers of unequal size, the prodomus or pronaos and the 
opisthodomus or posticum ; the former, which was the larger, con¬ 
tained the statue of the goddess, and was the true sanctuary, the 
latter being probably used as a treasury and vestry. It was adorned, 
within and without, with colours and gilding, and with sculptures 
which are regarded as the masterpieces of ancient art. (1) Th a 
tympana of the pediments were filled with groups of detached colossal 
statues, those of the fi. or principal front representing the birth of 
Athen'a, and those of the VV. front the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for the land of Attica. (2) In the friete of the entablature , 
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Ihe metopes were filled with sculptures in high relief, representing 
subjects from the Attic mythology, among which the battle of the 
Athenians with the Centaurs forms the subject of the 15 metopes from 
the S. side, which are now in the British Museum. (3) Along the 
top of the external wall of the cella, under the ceiling of the peristyle, 
ran a frieze sculptured with a representation of the Panathenaic pro¬ 
cession, in very low relief. A large number of the slabs of this frieze 
were brought to England by Lord Elgin, with the 15 metopes just 
mentioned, and a considerable number of other fragments, including 
some of the most important, though mutilated, statues from the pedi¬ 
ments ; and the whole collection was purchased by the nation in 
1816, and deposited in the British Museum. The worst of the injuries 
which the Parthenon has suffered from war and pillage was inflicted 
in the siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1687, when a bomb ex¬ 
ploded in the very centre of the Parthenon, and threw down much of 
both the side walls. Its ruins are still, however, in sufficient pre¬ 
servation to give a good idea of the construction of all its principal 
parts.—The literature on the Parthenon is immense. The student is 
recommended to study the official Guide to the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum (pp. la sqq.), which is 
well supplied with plans of the building and photographs of the Elgin 
marbles. The sculptures of the Parthenon are fully dealt with in 
H. B. Walters' The Art of the Greeks, chap. vi. 

Parth£n6paeus, son of Meleager and Atalanta, and one of 
the 7 heroes who marched against Thebes. 

PARTHfcN6p£. [Neapolis.] 

ParthTa (. Khorassan ), a country of Asia, to the S.E. of the 

Caspian. The Parthians were a very warlike people, and were 
especially celebrated as horse-archers. Their tactics became so cele¬ 
brated as to pass into a proverb. Their mail-clad horsemen spread 
like a cloud round the hostile army, and poured in a shower of darts, 
and then evaded any closer conflict by a rapid flight, during which 
they still shot their arrows backwards upon the enemy. The Par¬ 
thians were subject successively to the Persians and to the Greek 
kings of Syria ; but about B.c. 250 they revolted from the Seleucidae, 
under a chieftain named Arsaces, who founded an independent mon¬ 
archy. Their empire extended over Asia from the Euphrates to the 
Indus, and from the Indian Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even to 
the Oxus. The I.atin poets of the Augustan age use the names 
Parthi, Pcrsae, and Medi indifferently. 

Parysatis, daughter of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of 
Persia, and wife of her own brother Darius Ochus, and mother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Cyrus. She supported the latter in his 
rebellion against his brother Artaxerxes, b.c. 401. She afterwards 
poisoned Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes, and induced the king to put 
Tissaphernes to death, whom she hated as having been the first to 
discover the designs of Cyrus to his brother. 

PAsARGAoA,or-AE, the older of the 2 capitalsof Persis (the other 
and later being Persepolis), is said to have been founded by 'Cyrus 
the Great, on the spot where he gained his great victory over Astyages. 
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The tomb of Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful park. The 
exact site is doubtful. 

PasYphXE, daughter of Helios (the Sun) and Perseis, wife of 
Minos, and mother of Androgeos, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Hence 
Phaedra is called P&slphdila by Ovid. Pasiphae was also the mother 
of the Minotaur. 

PasYthEa, or PasYthEe, one of the Charites, or Graces, also 

called Aglaia. 

PAtAra, one of the chief cities of Lycia, and a chief seat of 
the worship of Apollo, who had here a very celebrated oracle. 

PAtAvIum (Padua), an ancient town in the N. of Italy, on 
the Medoacus Minor, and on the road from Mutina to Altinum. said 
to have been founded by the Trojan Antenor. Under the Romans it 
was the most important city in the N. of Italy, and, by its commerce 
and manufactures (of which its woollen stuffs were the most cele¬ 
brated), it attained great opulence. It is celebrated as the birthplace 
of the historian Livy. 

PAterculus, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, served under 
Tiberius in his campaigns in Germany in the reign of Augustus, and 
lived at least as late as a.d. 30, as he dedicated his history to M. 
Vinicius, who was consul in that year. This work it a brief com¬ 
pendium of Roman history, commencing with the destruction of Troy 
and ending with a.d. 30. 

Patmos, one of the islands in the Icarian Sea, celebrated, as 

the place to which the Apostle John was banished, and in which (if 
tradition is to be believed) he wrote the Apocalypse.—Modern scholars 
are no longer convinced that the Apostle John was the author of that 
work at all. For a full discussion of the evidence, see Swete’s edition 
of the Apocalypse. 

Patroclus, son of Menoetius of Opus and Sthengle, and 
grandson of Actor and Aegina, whence he is called Actorldes. Having' 
involuntarily committed murder while a boy, his father took him to 
Peleus at Phthia, where he became the intimate friend of Achilles. 
He accompanied the latter to the Trojan wars, but when his friend 
withdrew from the scene of action, Patroclus followed his example. 
But he afterwards obtained permission to lead the Myrmidons to the 
fight, when the Greeks were hard pressed by the Trojans. Achilles 
equipped him with bis own armour and arms ; and Patroclus succeeded 
in driving the Trojans back to their walls, where he wa9 slain by 
Hector. The desire of avenging the death of Patroclus led Achilles 
again into the field.—See the Iliad of Homer, passim. 

PaulInus, C. SuEtCnYus, governor of Britain a.d. 59-62, 

during which time the Britons rose in rebellion under Boadicea. 
[Boadicba.] In 66 he was consul ; and after the death of Nero in 68 
he was one of Otho’s generals in the war against Vitellius. 

Paulus, the name of a celebrated patrician family in the 
Aemilia gens. 1. L. Abmilius Paulus, consul b.c. 219, when he 
conquered Demetrius off the island of Pharos, in the Adriatic, and 
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compelled him to fly for refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia. He 
was consul a and time in b.c. 216, with C. Terentius Varro. This 
was the year of the memorable defeat at Cannae. The battle was 
fought against the advice of Paulus, and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished in the engagement, refusing to 
fly from the field when a tribune of the soldiers offered him his horse. 
Hence we find in Horace, “ animaeque magnae prodigum Paulum 
superante Poeno.” Paulus was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, 
and was raised to the consulship by the latter party to counterbalance 
the influence of the plebeian Terentius Varro.—2. L. Aemilius 
Paulus, surnamed Macedonicus, son of the preceding, consul for the 
first time b.c. 181, and a second time in 168, when he brought the war 
against Perseus to a conclusion by the defeat of the Macedonian 
monarch near Pydna, on the 22nd of June. Before leaving Greece, 
Paulus marched into Epirus, where, in accordance with a cruel com¬ 
mand of the senate, he gave to his soldiers 70 towns to be pillaged, 
because they had been in alliance with Perseus. lie was censor with 
Q. Marcius Philippus, in 164, and died in 160, after a long and 
tedious illness. The Adelphi of Terence was brought out at the 
funeral games exhibited in his honour. Two of his sons were adopted 
into other families, and are known in history by the names of Q. 
Fabius Maximus and P. Scipio Africanus the younger. 

Paui.us, JulIus, one of the most distinguished of the Roman 

jurists in the 3rd century a.d. Was legal assessor to the emperor 
Alexander Severus. 

Pa us an! As. 1. Son of Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas. 

Several writers incorrectly call him king; but he was only agent for 
his cousin Plistarchus, the infant son of Leonidas. He commanded 
the allied forces of the Greeks at the battle of Plataea, b.c. 479, and 
subsequently captured Byzantium, which had been in the hands of the 
Persians. Dazzled by his success and reputation, he now aimed at 
becoming tyrant over the whole of Greece, with the assistance of the 
Persian king, who promised him his daughter in marriage. His eon- 
■duct became so arrogant, that all the allies, except the Peloponnesians 
and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered to transfer to the Athenians 'that 
pre-eminence of rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In this 
way the Athenian confederacy first took its rise. Reports of the 
conduct and designs of Pausanias having reached Sparta, he was 
recalled ; and the ephors accidentally obtained proofs of his treason. 
A man, who was charged with a letter to Persia, having his suspicions 
awakened by noticing that none of those sent on similar errands had 
returned, counterfeited the seal of Pausanias, and opened the letter, 
in which he found directions for his own death. He carried the letter 
to the ephors, who prepared to arrest Pausanias ; but he took refuge in 
the temple of Athena. The ephors stripped off the roof of the temple 
and built up the door; the aged mother of Tausanias is said to have 
been among the first who laid a stone for this purpose. When he was 
on the point of expiring, the ephors took him out, lest his death 
should pollute the sanctuary. lie died as soon as he got outside, 
b.c. 470.—2. A Macedonian youth of distinguished family. Having 
been shamefully treated by Attalus, he complained of the outrage 
to Philip ; but as Philip took no notice of his complaints, he directed 
his vengeance against the king himself, whom he murdered at the 
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festival held at Aegae, b.c. 336.—3. The traveller and geographer, 
perhaps a native of Lydia, lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. 
His work entitled a Periegesis or Itinerary of Greece, is in 10 books, 
and contains a description of Attica and Megaris (i.), Corinthia, 
Sicyonia, Phliasia, and Argolis (ii.), Laconica (iii.), Messenia (iv.), 
Elis (v., vi.), Achaea (vii.), Arcadia (viii.), Boeotia (ix.), Phocis 
(x.). The work shows that Pausanias visited most of the places in 
these divisions of Greece, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
the minuteness and particularity of his descriptions.—His work— 
one of the earliest “guide books’* extant—has been edited in the most 
sumptuous fashion, with English translation and exhaustive comment¬ 
ary, by Dr. J. G. Frazer (6 vols., 1898). 

Pausias, a native of Sicyon, one of the most distinguished 
Greek painters, was contemporary with Apelles, and flourished about 
b.c. 360-330. 

Pav6r, i.e. Fear, the attendant of Mars. 

Pax, the goddess of peace, called Irene by the Greeks. 

Peculium, “pocket-money,” given by Roman masters to 
a grown-up son or slave. Augustus granted this right to soldiers 
(peculium castrense). 

P£dIus, Q., the great-nephew of the dictator C. Julius Caesar. 
He served under Caesar in the civil war, and in Caesar’s will was 
named one of his heirs. After the fall of the consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, at the battle of Mutina, in April, b.c. 43, Octavius marched 
upon Rome at the head of an army, and in the month of August he 
was elected consul along with Pedius, who died towards the end of the 
year, shortly after the news of the proscription had reached Rome. 

PegAsis, ie. sprung from Pegasus, was applied to the foun¬ 
tain Hippocrene, which was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. The 
Muses are also called Peg&sldes, because the fountain Hippocrene was 
sacred to them. 

Pegasus, the winged horse of tht fountain , which sprang 
from the blood of Medusa, when her head was struck off by Perseus. 
He was called Pegasus, because he made his appearance near the 
sources (n-riycu) of Oceanus. While drinking at the fountain of Pirene, 
on the Acrocorinthus, he was caught by Bellerophon with a golden 
bridle, which Athena had given the hero. With the assistance of 
Pegasus, Bellerophon conquered the Chimaera, but endeavouring to 
ascend to heaven upon his winged horse, he fell down upon the earth. 
Pegasus, however, continued his flight to heaven, where he dwelt 
among the stars.—Pegasus was also regarded as the horse of the 
Muses, and in this connection is more celebrated in modern times than 
in antiquity; for with the ancients he had no connection with the 
Muses, except producing with his hoof the inspiring fountain Hippo¬ 
crene. Pegasus is often represented in ancient works of art along with 
Athena and Bellerophon. 

P£lasgi, the earliest inhabitants of Greece who established 
the worship of undifferentiated gods (viz. not called by proper names). 
— Cf. Herod, ii., 53. These gods were taken over by the Hellenes, to 
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whom Greece owed the unity of its pantheon. See Bury, History of 
Greece, chap. i. ; Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 40 sqq-. 

PfiLEUS, son of Aeacus and Endeis, and king of the 
Myrmidons at Phthia in Thessaly. Having, in conjunction with his 
brother Telamon, murdered his half-brother Phocus, he was expelled 
by Aeacus from Aegina, and went to Phthia in Thessaly. Here he 
was purified from the murder by Eurvtion, the son of Actor, who gave 
Peleus his daughter AntigiSne in marriage, and a third part of his 
kingdom. Peleus accompanied Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt; but 
having involuntarily killed his father-in-law with his spear, he became 
a wanderer a second time. He now took refuge at Iolcus, where he 
was again purified by Acastus, the king of the place. Here he was 
falsely accused by Astydarnia, the wife of Acastus, and in consequence 
nearly perished on Mt. Pelion. While on Mt. Pelion, Peleus married 
the Nereid Thetis. She was destined to marry a mortal; but having 
the power, like Proteus, of assuming any form she pleased, she en¬ 
deavoured in this way to escape from Peleus. The latter, however, 
previously taught by Chiron, held the goddess fast till she promised 
to marry him. The gods took part in the marriage solemnity; and 
Eris (or Strife) was the only goddess who was not invited to the 
nuptials. By Thetis Peleus became the father of Achilles. Peleus 
was too old to accompany Achilles against Troy ; he remained at home 
and survived the death of his son. 

PElYas, son of Poseidon and Tyro, a daughter of Salmoneus, 
and twin-brother of Neleus. The twins were exposed by their mother, 
but they were preserved and reared by some countrymen. They subse¬ 
quently learnt their parentage; and after the death of Cretheus, king 
of Iolcus, who had married their mother, they seized the throne of 
Iolcus, to the exclusion of Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. Pelias 
soon afterwards expelled his own brother Neleus, and thus became sole 
ruler of Iolcus. After Pelias had long reigned there, Jason, the son 
of Aeson, came to Iolcus and claimed the kingdom as his right. In 
order to get rid of him, Pelias sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece. Hence arose the celebrated expedition of the Argonauts. After 
the return of Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and boiled by his own 
daughters (the Pillddes), who had been told by Medea that in this 
manner they might restore their father to vigour and youth. His son 
Acastus held funeral games in his honour at Iolcus, and expelled 
Jason and Medea from the country. Among the daughters of Pelius 
was Alcestis, the wife of Admetus. 

PElTdEs, the son of Peleus, t t. Achilles. 

PEligni, a brave and warlike people of Sabine origin in 
central Italy, bounded by the Marsi, the Marrucini, the Samnites, and 
the Frentani. They took an active part in the Social war (90-89), and 
their chief town Corfinium was destined by the allies to be the new 
capital of Italy in place of Rome. 

PElTon, more rarely PelTos, a lofty range of mountains in 
Thessaly in the district of Magnesia, situated between the lake Boebeis 
and the Pagasaean Gulf. Its sides were covered with wood, and on 
its summit was a temple of Zeus Actaeus. Mt. Pelion was celebrated 
In mythology. Near its summit was the cave of the Centaur Chiron. 
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The giants in their war with the gods are said to have attempted to 
heap Ossa and Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion and Ossa on Olympus, in 
order to scale heaven. On Pelion the timber was felled with which the 
ship Argo was built. 

Pella, i. An ancient town of Macedonia. Philip made 

it his residence and the capital of the Macedonian monarchy. It was 
the birthplace of Alexander the Great. Hence the poets give the 
surname of Pellaea to Alexandria in Egypt, because it was founded 
by Alexander the Great.—a. A city of Palestine, E. of the Jordan, in 
Peraea. It was the place of refuge of the Christians who fled from 
Jerusalem before its capture by the Romans. 

PELdpfDAS, a celebrated Theban general, and an intimate 

friend of Epaniinondas. He took a leading part in expelling the 
Spartans from Thebes, b.c. 379; and from this time until his death 
there was not a year in which he was not entrusted with some im¬ 
portant command He was slain in battle at Cynoscephalae in Thes¬ 
saly, fighting against Alexander of Pherae, b.c. 364. 

P£loponn£sus (Morea\ the S. part of Greece or the penin¬ 
sula, which was connected with Helas proper by the isthmus of 
Corinth. It is said to have derived its name Peloponnesus or the “island 
of Pelops,” from the mythical Pelops. [Pelops.] This name does 
not occur in Homer. In his time the peninsula was sometimes called 
Apia, from Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and sometimes 
Argos; which names were given to it on account of Argos being the 
chief power in Peloponnesus at that period. On the E. and S. there 
are 3 great gulfs, the Argolic, Laconian, and Messenian. The ancients 
compared the shape of the country to the leaf of a plane tree ; and its 
modern name, the Morea, which first occurs in the 12th century of the 
Christian era, was given it on account of its resemblance to a mul¬ 
berry-leaf. Peloponnesus was divided into various provinces, all of 
which were bounded on one side by the sea, with the exception of 
Arcadia, which was in the centre of the country. These provinces 
were Aciiaia in the N., Elis in the W., Messenia in the W. and S., 
Laconia in the S. and E., and Corinthia in the E. and N. An 
account of the geography of the peninsula is given under these names. 
The area of Peloponnesus is computed to be 7779 English miles; and 
it probably contained a population of upwards of a million in the 
flourishing period of Greek history.—Peloponnesus was originally in¬ 
habited by Pelasgians. Subsequently the Achaeans, who belonged to 
the Aeolic race, settled in the E. and S. parts of the peninsula, in 
Argolis, Laconia, and Messenia ; and the lonians in the N. part, in 
Achaia ; while the remains of the original inhabitants of the country, 
the Pelasgians, collected chiefly in the central part, in Arcadia. Eighty 
years after the Trojan war, according to mythical chronology, the 
Dorians, under the conduct of the Heraclidae, invaded and ronquered 
Peloponnesus, and established Doric states in Argolis, Laconia, and 
Messenia, from whence they extended their power over Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Megara. Part of the Achaean population remained in these 
provinces as tributary subjects to the Dorians under the name of 
Perioeci; while others of the Achaeans passed over to the N. of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, expelled the lonians, and settled in this part of the country, 
which was called after them Achaia. The Aetolians, who had invaded 
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Peloponnesus along with the Dorians, settled in Elis and became inter¬ 
mingled with the original inhabitants. The peninsula remained under 
Doric influence during the most important period of Greek history, and 
opposed to the great Ionic city of Athens. After the conquest of 
Messenia by the Spartans, it was under the supremacy of Sparta, till 
the overthrow of the power of the latter by the Thebans at the battle 
of Leuctra, B.c. 371. 

P£lops, grandson of Zeus, and son of Tantalus, king of 
Phrygia. Being expelled from Phrygia, he came to Elis, where he 
married Hipp 6 d 5 mia, daughter of Oenomaus, whom he succeeded on 
the throne. By means of the wealth he brought with him, his influ¬ 
ence became so great in the peninsula that it was called |fter him 
“the island of Pelops.” The legends about Pelops consist mainly of 
the story of his being cut to pieces and boiled, of his contest with 
Oenomaus and Hippod&mia, and of his relation to his sons. (1) Pelops 
cut to pieces and boiled. Tantalus, the favourite of the gods, once 
invited them to a repast, and on that occasion killed his own son, and 
having boiled him set the flesh before them that they might eat it. 
But the immortal gods, knowing what it was, did not touch it; 
Demeter alone, being absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, consumed 
the shoulder. Hereupon the gods ordered Hermes to put the limbi 
of Pelops into a cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. When the 
process was over, Clotho took him out of the cauldron, and as the 
shoulder consumed by Demeter was wanting, the goddess supplied its 
place by one made of ivory; his descendants (the Pelopldae), as a mark 
of their origin, were believed to have one shoulder as white as ivory, 
(a) Contest with Oenomaus and Ilippddimia. An oracle having 
declared to Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis, that he should be killed 
by his son-in-law, he declared that he would bestow the hand of 
his daughter Hippftd&mta upon the man who should conquer him in 
the chariot-race, but that whoever was conquered should suffer death. 
This he did, because his horses were swifter than those of any other 
mortal. He had overtaken and slain many a suitor, when Pelops 
came to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, 
by the promise of half the kingdom if he would assist him in conquer¬ 
ing his master. Myrtilus agreed, and took out the linch-pins or the 
chariot of Oenomaus. In the race the chariot of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. Thus HippCdSmia became 
the wife of Pelops. But as Pelops had now gained his object, he was 
unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus; and accordingly as they were 
driving along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus 
sank, he cursed Pelops and his whole race. Pelops returned with 
Hippbddmia to Pisa in Elis, and soon made himself master of Olympia, 
where he restored the Olympian games with greater splendour than 
ever. (3) The sons of Pelops. Chrysippus was the favourite of his 
father, and was in consequence envied by his brothers. The two 
eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, with the connivance of 
Hipp6d£mia, accordingly murdered Chrysippus, and threw his body 
into a well. Pelops, who suspected his sons of the murder, expelled 
them from the country. Pelops, after his death, was honoured at 
Olympia above all other heroes. The name of Pelops was so celebrated 
that it was constantly used by the poets in connection with his descend¬ 
ants and the cities they inhabited. 
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Peltasts, Greek light-armed infantry. 

PfiLUsfuM (O.T. Sin.), a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, 

the scene of many battles and sieges. 

P£nates, the household gods of the Romans, both those of 
a private family and of the state, as the great family of citizens. 
Hence we have to distinguish between private and public Penates. 
The name is connected with penus; and the images of these gods were 
kept in the penetralia, or the central part of the house. The Lares 
were included among the Penates, and both names are often used 
synonymously. The Lares, however, though included in the Penates, 
were not the only Penates ; for each family had usually no more than 
one Lar, whereas the Penates are always spoken of in the plural. 
Most ancient writers believed that the Penates of the state were 
brought by Aeneas from Troy into Italy, and were preserved first at 
Lavinium, afterwards at Alba Longa, arvd finally at Rome. The 
private Penates had their place at the hearth of every house, and the 
table also was sacred to them. On the hearth a perpetual fire was 
kept up in their honour, and the table always contained the salt¬ 
cellar and the firstlings of fruit for these divinities. 

Peneis, that is, Daphne, daughter of the river-god Peneus. 

PENfeLdpfi, daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparta, 
married Ulysses, king of Ithaca. By Ulysses she had an only child, 
Telemachus, who was an infant when her husband sailed against 
Troy. During the long absence of Ulysses she was beleaguered by 
numerous and importunate suitors, whom she deceived by declaring 
that she must finish a large robe which she was making for Laertes, 
her aged father-in-law, before she could make up her mind. During 
the daytime she accordingly worked at the robe, and in the night she 
undid the work of the day. By this means she succeeded in putting 
off the suitors. But at length her stratagem was betrayed by her 
servants ; and when, in consequence, the faithful Penelope was pressed 
more and more by the impatient suitors, Ulysses at length arrived 
in Ithaca, after an absence of 20 years. Having recognised her 
husband by several signs, she heartily welcomed him, and the days of 
her grief and sorrow were at an end. While Homer describes Penel¬ 
ope as a chaste and faithful wife, some writers charge her with being 
the reverse, and relate that she became the mother of Pan by Hermes 
or by all the suitors. They add that Ulysses repudiated her when he 
returned; whereupon she went to Sparta, and thence to Mantinea. 
According to another tradition, she married Telegonus, after he had 
killed his father Ulysses. (See Fig 50.) 

P£n£us. i. The chief river of Thessaly, rising in Mt. 
Pindus, and after receiving many affluents, forcing its way through 
the vale of Tempe between Mts. Ossa and Olympus into the sea. 
[Tbupb.] As a god Peneus was a son of Oceanus and Tethys, and 
father of Daphne and Cyrene.—2. A river of Elis, rising on the 
frontiers of Arcadia, and flowing into the Ionian Sea. 

PentXp6lis, the name for any association of 5 cities, was 
applied specifically to the 5 chief cities of Cyrenalca, in N. Africa— 
Cyrene, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemals, and Apoilonia. 

O 495 
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Pentathlon, in Greek a quintuple contest (running, jump¬ 

ing, wrestling, quoiting, and javelin-throwing). 

Pkntelicus, a mountain in Attica, celebrated for its marble. 

PenthesHlEa, daughter of Ares and Otrera, and queen of 
the Amazons. After the death of Hector, she came to the assistance 
of the Trojans, but was slain by Achilles, who mourned over the dying 
queen on account of her beauty, youth, and valour. Thersites ridiculed 
the grief of Achilles, and was in consequence killed by the hero. 
Thereupon Diomedes, a relative of Thersites, threw the body of Pen- 
thesilea into the river Scamander ; but, according to others, Achilles 
himself buried it on the banks of the Xanthus. 

Pentheus, son of Echion and Agave, the daughter of 
Cadinus. He succeeded Cadmus as king of Thebes; and having 
resisted the introduction of the worship of Dionysus into his kingdom, 
he was driven mad by the god, his palace was hurled to the ground, 
and he himself was torn to pieces by his own mother and her two 
sisters, Ino and Autonoe, who in their Bacchic frenzy believed him 
to be a wild beast. The place where Pentheus suffered death is said 
to have been Mt. Cithaeron or Mt. Parnassus. It is related that 
Pentheus got upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing in secret the 
revelry of the Bacchic women, but on being discovered by them was 
torn to pieces. 

Peplus (ttcttAos), a Greek woman’s garment. Specially of 

Athena’s state-robe which was carried in the Panathenaic festival. 

PEraka, i.e. the country on the opposite side , a general name 
for any district belonging to or closely connected with a country, from 
the main part of which it was separated by a sea or river—especially 
of the part of Palestine E. of the Jordan. 

Perdiccas. i. The founder of the Macedonian monarchy, 
according to Herodotus.—a. King of Macedonia, from about a.c. 454 
to 413, son and successor of Alexander I. In the Peloponnesian war 
we find him at one time in alliance with the Spartans, and at anchher 
time with the Athenians; and it is evident that he joined one or other 
of the belligerent parties, according to the dictates of his own interest 
at the moment.—3. One of the most distinguished of the generals 
of Alexander the Great. The king on his death-bed is said to have 
taken the royal signet ring from his finger and to have given it to 
Perdiccas. After the death of the king (323) Perdiccas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him under the command of the new king Arrhi- 
daeus. His ambitious schemes induced Antipater, Craterus, and 
Ptolemy to unite in a league, and declare open war against Perdiccas. 
Thereupon Perdiccas marched into Egypt against Ptolemy, but having 
been defeated in battle, he was slain by his own troops, b.c. 321. 

Perdix, the nephew of Daedalus, and the inventor of the 
saw, the chisel, and the compasses. His skill excited the jealousy of 
Daedalus, who threw him headlong from the temple of Athena, on the 
Acropolis, but the goddess caught him in his fall, and changed him 
into the bird which was named after him, perdix, the partridge.—See 
Frazer, Pausanias, vol. ii., p. 23a. 
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PErenna, Anna. [Anna.] 

Perga, an ancient and important city of Pamphylia, lay a 
little inland, N.E. of Attila, between the rivers Catarrhactes and 
Cestrus, 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) from the mouth of the former. It 
was a celebrated seat of the worship of Artemis. It was the first place 
in Asia Minor visited by the apostle Paul on his first missionary 
journey. 

PergAmum or PergXmus. The former by far the most 

usual form in the classical writers, though the latter is more common 
in English, probably on account of its use in our version of the Bible, 
Rev. ii. 13. The word is significant, connected with irvpyos, a tower. 
1. The citadel of Troy, and used poetically for Troy itself : the poets 
also use the forms Pergma and Pergamia. —2. A celebrated city of Asia 
Minor, the capital of the kingdom of Pergamus, and afterwards of the 
Roman province of Asia. The kingdom reached its greatest extent 
after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, in B.c. 190, 
when the Romans bestowed upon Eumenes II. the whole of Mysia, 
Lydia, both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia. It was 
under the same king that the celebrated library was founded at Per¬ 
gamus, which for a long time rivalled that of Alexandria, and the 
formation of which occasioned the invention of parchment, Charta 
Pergamena. On the death of Attalus III. in b.c. 133, the kingdom, by 
a bequest in his will, passed to the Romans. Among the celebrated natives 
of the city were the rhetorician Apollodorus and the physician Galen. 1 

Perg£. [Perga.] 

P£r!ander, son of Cypselus, whom he succeeded as tyrant 
of Corinth, b.c. 625, and reigned 40 years, to b.c. 585. His rule was 
mild and beneficent at first, but afterwards became oppressive. He 
was a patron of literature and philosophy. He was very commonly 
reckoned among the Seven Sages. 

P£rIcles, the greatest of Athenian statesmen, was the son 
of Xanthippus and Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents procured for him a 
careful education, and he received instruction from Damon, Zeno of 
Elea, and Anaxagoras. In b.c. 469 Pericles began to take part in 
public affairs, 40 years before his death, and was soon regarded as 
the head of the more democratical party in the state, in opposition to 
Cimon. It was at his instigation that his friend Ephialtes proposed in 
461 the measure by which the Areopagus was deprived of those 
functions which rendered it formidable to the democratical party. 
This success was followed by the ostracism of Cimon. Pericles was 
distinguished as a general as well as a statesman, and frequently com¬ 
manded the Athenian armies in their wars with the neighbouring 
states. In 448 he led the army which assisted the Phocians in the 
Sacred War ; and in 445 he rendered the most signal service to the 
state by recovering the island of Euboea, which had revolted from 
Athens. After the death of Cimon in 449, the aristocratical party 

1 Pergaruum was famous for iu sculptures—among them the well-known “ Dying Gaul “ 
(wrongly called “ Dying Gladiator "% immortalised by Byron, and now at Rome. The 
colossal statues from the great altar platform, illustrating the battles between the Gods 
and Giants,'are now in Berlin. 
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wa« headed by Thucydides, the son of Melesias; but on the ostracism 
of the latter in 444 Pericles was left without a rival, and throughout 
the remainder of his political course no one appeared to contest his 
supremacy. The next important event in which Pericles was engaged 
was the war against Samos, which had revolted from Athens, and 
which he subdued after an arduous campaign, 440. The poet Sophocles 
was one of the generals who fought with Pericles against Samos. For 
the next xo years till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians were not engaged in any considerable military operations. 
Pericles employed this time of peace in adorning Athens with public 
buildings, which made this city the wonder and admiration of Greece. 
[Phidias.] The enemies of Pericles made many attempts to ruin his 
reputation, but failing in these, they attacked him through his friends. 
His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras and his mistress Aspasia were 
all accused before the people. Phidias was condemned and cast into 
prison ; Anaxagoras was also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens ; 
and Aspasia was only acquitted through the entreaties and tears of 
Pericles.—The Peloponnesian war has been falsely ascribed to the 
ambitious schemes of Pericles. It is true that he counselled the Athe- 
nians not to yield to the demands of the Lacedaemonians ; but he did 
this because he saw that war was inevitable; and that as long as 
Athens retained the great power which she then possessed, Sparta 
would never rest contented. On the outbreak of the war in 431 a 
Peloponnesian army under Archidamus invaded Attica, and upon the 
advice of Pericles, the Athenians conveyed their property into the city, 
and allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica without opposition. 
Next year (430), when the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, Pericles 
pursued the same policy as before. In this summer the plague made 
its appearance in Athens. It carried off his two sons Xanthippus and 
Paralus, and most of his intimate friends. In the autumn of 429 
Pericles himself died of a lingering sickness. He left no legitimate 
children. His son Pericles, by Aspasia, was one of the generals at the 
battle of Arginusae, and was put to death by the Athenians with the 
other generals, b.c. 406.—See E. Abbott’s monograph (in the “Heroes 
of the Nations ” series); and the Earl of Cromer’s Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism. 1 

P£rKclVm£nus, one of the Argonauts, son of Neleus, and 

brother of Nestor. He was slain by Hercules. 

P£rillus. [Phalaris.] 

PErinthus, an important town of Thrace on the Propontis, 
and founded by the Samians about b.c. 559, situated 22 miles W. of 
Selymbria on a small peninsula. At a later time it was called Hera- 
clea, and sometimes Hernclea Thraciae or Heraclea Perinthus. 
Peripatetics, followers of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

PfcRfPHAS. 1. A king of Attica.— 2. One of the Lapithae. 
—3. A companion of Pyrrhus at the siege of Troy. 

PeriphEtes, a monster at Epidaurus, who used to slay 
passers-by with an iron mace. 

Peristyle, a court surrounded by columns. 

P£rO, daughter of Neleus and Chloris, and wife of Bias. 
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Perperna or Perpenna (the former is the preferable form). 

1. M., consul b.c. 130, when he defeated Aristonicus in Asia, and 
took him prisoner.— 2. M. Perperna Vento, son of the last, joined 
the Marian party in the civil war, and was raised to the praetorship. 
He afterwards crossed over into Spain and fought under Sertorius for 
some years; but being jealous of the latter, Perperna and his friends 
assassinated Sertorius at a banquet in 72. His death soon brought the 
war to a close. Perperna was defeated by Pompey, was taken 
prisoner, and was put' to death. 

Perrhaebi, a powerful and warlike Pelasgic people in 
Thessaly. 

Persae. [Persis.] 

Perse, daughter of Oceanus, and wife of Helios (the Sun), 
by whom she became the mother of Aeetes, Circe, Pasiphae and Perses. 
PersEIs, a name given to Hecate, as the daughter of Perses. 
PersEph6ne (called Proserpina by the Romans), a goddess, 

daughter of Zeus and Demeter. In Attica she was worshipped under 
the name of Cdre (K 6pn), that is, the Daughter, namely, of Demeter; 
and the two were frequently called The Mother and the Daughter. 
Homer describes her as the wife of Hades, and the formidable, 
venerable, and majestic queen of the Shades, who rules over the souls 
of the dead, along with her husband. The story of her being carried 
off by Hades, the wanderings of her mother in search of her, and the 
worship of the 2 goddesses in Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia, 
are related under Demeter. 

PersEpSlTs, the capital of Persis and of the Persian empire. 
It appears, however, to have been seldom used as the royal residence. 
Neither Herodotus, Xenophon, Ctesias, nor the sacred writers during 
the Persian period, mention it at all; though they often speak of 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, as the capitals of the empire. It is 
only from the Greek writers after the Macedonian conquest that we 
learn its rank in the empire, which appears to have consisted chiefly 
in its being one of the two burial-places of the kings (the other being 
Pasargada), and also a royal treasury; for Alexander found in the 
palace immense riches, which were said to have accumulated from the 
time of Cyrus. It preserved its splendour till after the Macedonian 
conquest, when it was burnt; Alexander, as the story goes, setting 
fire to the palace with his own hand, at the end of a revel, by the 
instigation of the courtesan Thais, b.c. 331. It was not, however, 
so entirely destroyed as some historians represent. It appears fre¬ 
quently in subsequent history, both ancient and medieval. It is now 
deserted, but its ruins are considerable. It was situated in the heart 
of Persis, in the part called Hollow Persis, not far from the border 
of the Carmanian Desert, in a valley, watered by the river Araxes, and 
its tributaries the Medus and the Cyrus. 

PersEs. i. Son of Helios (the Sun) and Perse, brother of 
Aeetes and Circe, and father of Hecate.—2. Or Perseus, the last king 
of Macedonia, defeated by L. Aemilius Paulus at Pydna, B.c. 68. 

Perseus, i. The famous Argive hero son of Zeus, and 
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DanaS, and grandson of Acrisius. An oracle had told Acrisius that 
he was doomed to perish by the hands of Danae’s son; and he there¬ 
fore shut up his daughter in an apartment made of brass or stone. 
But Zeus having metamorphosed himself into a shower of gold, came 
dowrt through the roof of the prison, and became by her the father of 
Perseus. From this circumstance Perseus is sometimes called auri- 
gena. As soon as Acrisius discovered that Danae had given birth to 
a son, he put both mother and son into a chest, and threw them into 
the sea ; but Zeus caused the chest to come ashore at Seriphos, one of 
the Cyclades, when Dictys, a fisherman, found Danae and her son, 
and carried them to Polydectes, the king of the country, who treated 
them with kindness. In course of time Polydectes fell in love with 
Danae, and wishing to get rid of Perseus, who had meantime grown 
up to manhood, he sent the young hero to fetch the head of Medusa, 
one of the Gorgons. Guided by Hermes and Athena, Perseus first went 
to the Graeae, the sisters of the Gorgons, took from them their one 
tooth and their one eye, and would not restore them until they showed 
him the way to the nymphs, who possessed the winged sandals, the 
magic wallet, and the helmet of Hades, which rendered the wearer 
Invisible. Having received from the nymphs these invaluable presents, 
from Hermes a sickle, and from Athena a mirror, he mounted into 
the air, and arrived at the abode of the Gorgons, who dwelt near Tar- 
tessus, on the coast of the Ocean. He found them asleep, and cut 
off the head of Medusa, looking at her figure through the mirror, for 
a sight of the monster herself would have changed him into stone. 
Perseus put her head into the wallet which he carried on his back, 
and as he went away he was pursued by the two other Gorgons; but 
his helmet, which rendered him invisible, enabled him to escape in 
safety. Perseus then proceeded to Aethiopia, where he saved and 
married Andromeda. Perseus is also said to have changed Atlas into 
the mountain of the same name by means of the Gorgon’s head. On 
his return to Seriphos, he found that his mother had taken refuge in 
a temple to escape the violence of Polydectes. He then went to the 
palace of Polydectes, and metamorphosed him and all his guests into 
stone. He then gave the head of Gorgon to Athena, who placed,it in 
the middle of her shield or breastplate. Perseus subsequently went 
to Argos, accompanied by Danae and Andromeda. Acrisius remember¬ 
ing the oracle, escaped to Larissa, in the country of the Pelasgians; 
but Perseus followed him in disguise in order to persuade him to 
return. On his arrival at Larissa, he took part in the public games, 
and accidentally killed Acrisius with the discus. Perseus, leaving the 
kingdom of Argos to Megapenthes, the son of Proetus, received from 
him in exchange the government of Tiryns.—The story of Perseus is 
charmingly rendered in Kingsley’s Heroes. The myth is fully dealt 
with by E. S. Hartland in his Legend of Perseus (3 vols.).—2. Or 
Pbrsbs, the last king of Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V., and 
reigned 11 years, from b.c. 178 to 168. His war with the Romans lasted 
4 years (b.c. 171-168), and was brought to a close by his decisive defeat 
by L. Aemilius Paulus at the battle of Pydna in 168. Perseus adorned 
the triumph of his conqueror, and was permitted to end his days in an 
honourable captivity at Alba. (See Fig. 51.) 

Persis, very rarely Persia, originally a small district of 
Asia, bounded on the S.W. by the Persian Gulf, on the N.W. and N. 
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by Susiana, Media, and Parthia, and on the E. towards Carmania, 
by no definite boundaries in the Desert. The only level part of the 
country was the strip of sea-coast : the rest was intersected with 
mountains. The inhabitants were divided into 3 classes or castes : 
1 st, the nobles or warriors, containing the 3 tribes of the Pasakgadab, 
who were the most noble, and to whom the royal family of the Achae- 
menidae belonged. 2ndly, the agricultural and other settled tribes. 
3rdly, the tribes which remained nomadic. The Persians had a close 
ethnical affinity to the Medes, and followed the same customs and 
religion. [Magi ; Zoroaster.] On their first appearance in history 
they are represented as a nation of hardy shepherds, who under their 
leader Cyrus overthrew the empire of the Medes, and became the 
masters of Western Asia, b.c. 559. [Cyrus.] In the reign of Darius, 
the 3rd king of Persia, the empire extended from Thrace and Cyre- 
nalca on the W. to the Indus on the E., and from the Euxine, the 
Caucusus, the Caspian, and the Oxus and Jaxartes on the N. to 
Aethiopia, Arabia, and the Erythraean Sea on the S. The capital 
cities of the empire were Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana in Media ; and, 
though these were seldom, if ever, used as residences, Pasargada and 
Persepolis in Persis. Of this vast empire Darius undertook the 
organisation, and divided it into 20 satrapies. Of the ancient Persian 
history, an abstract is given under the names of the several kings, a 
list of whom is subjoined : (1) Cyrus, b.c. 559-529 ; (2) Cambyses, 
529-522; (3) Usurpation of the pseudo-SMERms, 7 months, 522-521; 
(4) Darius I., son of Hystaspes, 521-485; (5) Xerxes I., 485-465; 
(6) Usurpation of Artabanus, 7 months, 465-464; (7) Artaxerxbs I. 
Longimanus, 464-425; (8) Xerxes II., 2 months; (9) Sogdianus, 7 
months, 425-424; (10) Ocuus, or Darius II. Nothus, 424-405; (11) 
Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, 405-359; (12) Ochus, or Artaxerxbs III., 
359-338; (13) Arses, 338-336; (14) Darius III. Codomannus, 336- 
331 [Alexander]. Here the ancient history of Persia ends, as a king¬ 
dom ; but, as a people, the Persians proper, under the influence 
especially of their religion, preserved their existence, and at length 
regained their independence on the downfall of the Parthian empire 
[Sassanidae]. —The student is referred to the detailed article on Persia 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iii., cols. 3662-3674.—In reading the 
Roman poets it must be remembered that they constantly use Persae, 
as well as Medi, as a general term for the peoples E. of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and especially for the Parthians. 

PersIus Flaccus, A., the Roman poet, was a knight con¬ 
nected by blood and marriage with persons of the highest rank, and 
was born at Volaterrae in Etruria, a.d. 34. He was the pupil of 
Cornutus the Stoic, and while yet a youth was on familiar terms with 
Lucan, with Caesius Bassus, the lyric poet, and with several other 
persons of literary eminence. He was tenderly beloved by the high- 
minded Paetus Thrasea, and seems to have been well worthy of such 
affection ; for he is described as a virtuous and pleasing youth. He 
died in a.d. 62, before he had completed his 28th year. The extant 
works of Persius consist of 6 short satires, and were left in an un¬ 
finished state. They are written in an obscure style, and are difficult 
to understand.—The best edition is Conington’s, with English transla¬ 
tion and commentary. 

PRRTfNAX, Helvius, Roman emperor from January 1st to 
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March 28th, a.d. 193, was reluctantly persuaded to accept the purple, 
on the death of Commodus. But having attempted to check the 
license of the praetorian troops, he was slain by the latter, who then 
put up the empire to sale. 

P£rOs!a {Perugia), an ancient city in the E. part of Etruria 
between the lake Trasimenus and the Tiber, and one of the 12 cities 
of the Etruscan confederacy. It was situated on a hill, and was 
strongly fortified by nature and by art. It is memorable in the civil 
wars as the place in which L. Antonius, the brother of the triumvir, 
took refuge, when he was no longer able to oppose Octavianus 
(Augustus) in the field, and where he was kept closely blockaded by 
Octavianus from the end of b.c. 41 to the spring of 40. Famine com¬ 
pelled it to surrender; but one of its citizens having set fire to his own 
house, the flames spread, and the whole city was burnt to the ground. 
It was rebuilt by Augustus. 

PessTnOs or PfestNus, a city in the S.W. corner of Galatia, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Dindymus or Agdistis, was celebrated as a chief 
seat of the worship of Cybfele, under the surname of Agdistis, whose 
temple, crowded with riches, stood on a hill outside the city. In this 
temple was an image of the goddess, which was removed to Rome, to 
satisfy an oracle in the Sibylline books. 

Petra, the name of several cities built on rocks, or in rocky 

places, of which the most celebrated was in Arabia Petraea, the 
capital, first of the Idumaeans, and afterwards of the Nabathaeans. 
It lies in the midst of the mountains of Seir, just half-way between the 
Dead Sea and the head of the Aelantic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a 
valley, or rather ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible precipices. 

P£treius, M., a man of military experience, is first men¬ 
tioned in B.c. 62, when he served as legatus to C. Antonius, and 
defeated the army of Catiline. He belonged to the aristocratical party ; 
and in 55 he was sent into Spain along with L. Afranius as legatus of 
Pompey. He subsequently fought against Caesar in Africa, and after 
the loss of the battle of Thapsus, he and Juba fell by each other’s 
hands. 

P£tr<5nTus, G., one of the chosen companions of Nero, and 
regarded as director-in-chief of the imperial pleasures ( Elegantiae 
arbiter). The influence which Petronius thus acquired excited the 
jealousy of Tigellinus : and being accused of treason he put an end 
to his life by opening his veins (Tacitus, Annals, xvi. 18, 19). He is 
said to have despatched in his last moments a letter to the prince, 
taunting him with his brutal excesses. It is uncertain whether he is 
the author of the work, portions of which have come down to us, 
bearing the title Petronii Arbitri Satyricon. It is a sort of comic 
romance, often licentious, but frequently keen in its satire.—The most 
complete fragment we possess is the celebrated Cena Trimalchionis. 
Best edition that by Lowe (1905), with useful notes and a translation 
in English prose. 

PhaeAces, a fabulous people immortalised by the Odyssey, 
who inhabited the island Schbria ( 2 x«f>f«), situated at the extreme 
western part of the earth, and who were governed by king Alcinous. 
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[Alcinous.] They are described as a people of gluttonous and 
luxurious habits ; whence a glutton is called Phaeax by Horace. 

PhaEdon, a native of Elis, was taken prisoner, and sold as 

a slave at Athens. He afterwards obtained his freedom, and became 
a follower of Socrates, at whose death he was present. He afterwards 
returned to Elis, where he became the founder of a school of philo¬ 
sophy. The dialogue of Plato, containing an account of the death of 
Socrates, bears the name of Phaedon. 

Phaedra, daughter of Minos, and wife of Theseus, who 
falsely accused her stepson Hippolytus. After the death of Hippo- 
lytus, his innocence became known to his father, and Phaedra made 
away with herself. 

Phaedrus, the Latin Fabulist, was originally a slave, and 

was brought from Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, where he learned 
the Latin language. He received his freedom from the emperor 
Augustus. His fables are 97 in number, written in iambic verse : 
most of them are borrowed from Aesop. 

PhAEthon, that is, “the shining,” used as an epithet or 

surname of Helios (the Sun), but more commonly known as the name 
of a son of Helios by ClymSne. He received the name of Phaethon 
from his father, and was afterwards so presumptuous as to request 
his father to allow him to drive the chariot of the sun across the 
heavens for one day. Helios was induced by the entreaties of his son 
and of Clymfene to yield, but the youth being too weak to check the 
horses, they rushed out of their usual track, and came so near the 
earth, as almost to set it on fire. Thereupon Zeus killed him with a 
flash of lightning, and hurled him down into the river Eridanus. His 
sisters, the Hellddae or Phddthontlddes, who had yoked the horses to 
the chariot, were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears into 
amber. 

PhAlanthus, a mythical Spartan (really a god), who was 

said to have founded Tarentum in Italy, about B.c. 700. 

Phalanx, a close-order of formation (heavy infantry) in 

Greek warfare. The Macedonian phalanx was as much as 160 deep I 

PhAlAris, ruler of Agrigentum in Sicily, has obtained a 
proverbial celebrity as a cruel and inhuman tyrant. He reigned from 
about B.c. 570 to 564. He perished by a sudden outbreak of the 
popular fury. No circumstance connected with him is more celebrated 
than the brazen bull in which he is said to have burnt alive the victims 
of his cruelty, and of which we are told that he made the first experi¬ 
ment upon its inventor, Perillus. The Epistles bearing the name of 
Phalaris have been proved by Bentley (in his famous dissertation pub¬ 
lished in 1699) to be the composition of some sophist. 

PhAlerum, one of the harbours of Athens, and the one 

chiefly used by the Athenians before the time of the Persian wars. 
After the establishment by Themistocles of the harbours in the penin¬ 
sula of Piraeus, Phalerum was not much used. 

PhAnae, the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated for 

its temple of Apollo, and for its excellent wine. 

*0 495 
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PhXnXg6rIa, a Greek city on the Asiatic coast of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as their 
eapital in Asia. 

PhXOn, a boatman at Mytilene, is said to have been 
originally an ugly old man ; but having carried Aphrodite across the 
sea without accepting payment, the goddess gave him youth and 
beauty. After this, Sappho is said to have fallen in love -with him, 
and, when he slighted her, to have leapt from the Leucadian rock. 

PharmacOsa, an island off the coast of Miletus, where 
Julius Caesar was taken prisoner by pirates. 

Pharnabazus, satrap of the Persian provinces near the 
Hellespont, towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, and for many 
years subsequently. His character is distinguished by generosity and 
openness. 

PharnXces. i. King of Pontus, and grandfather of Mithri- 
datcs the Great, reigned from about B.c. 190-156.—2. King of Pontus, 
or more properly of the Bosporus, was the son of Mithridates the 
Great, whom he compelled to put an end to his life in 63. In the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey, Pharnaces seized the opportunity 
to reinstate himself in his father’s dominions; but he was defeated by 
Caesar in a decisive action near Zela (47). The battle was gained 
with such ease by Caesar, that he informed the senate of his victory 
by the three words, Vent, vidi, vici. In the course of the same year, 
Pharnaces was slain by Asander, one of his generals. [Asander.] 

PharnXcYa, a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the coast of 
Pontus, built near (some think on) the site of Cerasus, probably by 
Pharnaces, the grandfather of Mithridates the Great. 

Pharsalus, a town in Thessaly, near which was fought the 
decisive battle between Caesar and Pompey, b.c. 48, which made 
Caesar master of the Roman world. It is frequently called the battle 
of PharsaliA, which was the name of the territory of the town. , 

PhXrus or PhXros, a small island off the coast of Egypt. 
When Alexander the Great planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast 
opposite to Pharos, he caused the island to be united to the coast by a 
mole nearly a mile in length, thus forming the 2 harbours of the city. 
The island was chiefly famous for the lofty tower built upon it by 
Ptolemy II., for a light-house (whence the name of pharus was applied 
to all similar structures).—This tower was of white marble, and rose 
pyramidally in decreasing stages. It cost nearly ^200,000, and was 
regarded a9 one of the wonders of the world. 

PhXsElis, a town on the coast of Lycia, near the borders of 
Pamphylia, founded by Dorian colonists. It became afterwards the 
head-quarters of the pirates who infested the S. coasts of Asia Minor, 
and was therefore destroyed by P. Servilius Isauricus. Phaselis is 
said to have been the place at which the light, quick vessels called 
Phaseli were first built. 

PhAsis, a celebrated river of Colchis, flowing into the E. 
end of the Pontus Euzinus ( Black Sea). It was famous in connection 
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with the story of the Argonautic expedition. It has given name to the 
pheasant (phasianas), which is said to have been first brought to 
Greece from its banks. 

Ph&geus, king of Psophis in Arcadia, purified Alcmaeon 
after he had killed his mother, and gave him his daughter Alphesiboea 
in marriage. [Alcmaeon.] 

Pheidias. [Phidias.] 

Phemius, a celebrated minstrel, who sung to the suitors in 
the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

Ph£n£us, an ancient town in the N.E. of Arcadia, at the 
foot of Mt. Cyllene. 

PhErae, an ancient town of Thessaly. It is celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of Admetus, and in history on account of 
its tyrants, who extended their power over nearly the whole of Thes¬ 
saly. Of these the most powerful was Jason, who was made Tagus 
or generalissimo of Thessaly about B.c. 374. 

PherEcratEs, of Athens, one of the best poets of the Old 

Comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes. He invented a new metre, 
which was named, after him, the Phcrecratean. 

Pher£c?des. i. Of Syros, an early Greek philosopher, 

flourished about b.c. 544. He is said to have been the teacher of 
Pythagoras, and to have taught the doctrine of the Metempsychosis.— 
2. Of Athens, one of the early Greek logographers, was a contemporary 
of Herodotus. 

Pheres, son of Cretheus and Tyro, father of Admetus and 
Lycurgus, and founder of Pherae in Thessaly. 

PhiAle (<f>La\r)), a flat drinking vessel used by the Greeks, 

resembling a saucer as the “cyfithus” resembled a modern cup. 

Phidias, the greatest sculptor and statuary of Greece, was 
born at Athens about b.c. 490. He was entrusted by Pericles with the 
superintendence of all the works of art which were erected at Athens 
during his administration. Of these works the chief were the Pro- 
pylaea of the Acropolis, and, above all, the temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis, called the Part]i6non, on which the highest efforts of the 
best artists were employed. The sculptured ornaments of this temple, 
the remains of which form the glory of the British Museum, were 
executed under the immediate superintendence of Phidias; but the 
colossal statue of the divinity made of ivory and gold, which was 
enclosed within that magnificent shrine, was the work of the artist’s 
own hand. The statue was dedicated in 438. Having finished his 
great work at Athens, he went to Elis and Olympia, where he finished 
his statue of the Olympian Zeus, the greatest of all his works. [See 
the famous description in Pausanias.] On his return to Athens, he 
fell a victim to the jealousy against his great patron, Pericles. [Peri¬ 
cles.] Phidias was first accused of peculation, but this charge was 
at once refuted, as, by the advice of Pericles, the gold had been 
affixed to the statue of Athena in such a manner that it could be 
removed, and the weight of it examined. The accusers then charged 
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Phidias with impiety, in having introduced into the battle of the 
Amazons, on the shield of the goddess, his own likeness and that of 
Pericles. On this latter charge Phidias was thrown into prison, 
where he died from disease, in 432.—The student is referred to Prof. 
Waldstein’s Essays on the Art 0/ Pheidias (1885) for detailed 
information. 

* PhIdippYd£s, a celebrated courier, who was sent by the 
Athenians to Sparta in b.c. 490, to ask for aid against the Persians, 
and arrived there on the second day from his leaving Athens.—See 
Browning’s fine poem, Pheidippides, in his “Dramatic Idylls.” 

PhIdon, a king of Argos, who extended his sovereignty over 
the greater part of Peloponnesus. In b.c. 748 he deprived the 
Eleans of their presidency at the Olympic games, and celebrated them 
jointly with the Pisans; but the Eleans not long after defeated him, 
with the aid of Sparta, and recovered their privilege. The most 
memorable act of Phidon was his introduction of copper and silver 
coinage, and a new scale of weights and measures, which, through 
his influence, became prevalent in the Peloponnesus, and ultimately 
throughout the greater portion of Greece. The scale in question was 
known by the name of the Aeginetan, and it is usually supposed that 
the coinage of Phidon was struck in Aegina; but this name was 
perhaps given to it only in consequence of the commercial activity of 
the Ageinetans. 

PhicjalIa, a town of Arcadia, which owes its celebrity in 
modern times to the remains of a splendid temple in its territory, 
built in the time of Pericles. The sculptures in alto-relievo, which 
ornamented the frieze in the interior, are now preserved in the 
Phigaleian Room in the British Museum.—See the description in the 
official Guide to the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, pp. 46 sqq. They represent the combat of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae, and of the Greeks and the Amazons. 

PhYladelphus, a surname of Ptolemaeus II., king of 
Egypt [Ptolemaeus], and of Attalus II., king of Pergapium. 
[Attalus.] 

PhYlae, an island in the Nile, just below the first cataract. 
It was inhabited by Egyptians and Ethiopians jointly, and was 
covered with magnificent temples, whose splendid ruins still remain. 

PhYlaeni, 2 brothers, citizens of Carthage, of whom the 
following story is told. A dispute having arisen between the Car¬ 
thaginians and Cyrenaeans about their boundaries, it was agreed that 
deputies should start at a fixed time from each of the cities, and that 
the place of their meeting should thenceforth form the limit of the 
2 territories. The Philaeni departed from Carthage, and advanced 
much farther than the Cyrenaean party. The Cyrenaeans accused 
them of having set forth before the time agreed upon, but at length 
consented to accept the spot which they had reached as a boundary¬ 
line, if the Philaeni would submit to be buried alive there in the sand. 
The Philaeni accordingly devoted themselves for their country in the 
way proposed. The Carthaginians paid high honours to their 
memory, and erected altars to them where they had died ; and from 
these the place was called “The Altars of the Philaeni.” 
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PhIlammOn, a mythical poet and musician, said to have 
been the son of Apollo, and the father of Thamyris and Eumolpus. 

Philemon. 1. An aged Phrygian, and husband of Baucis, 
who hospitably entertained Zeus and Hermes.—2. A celebrated Athe¬ 
nian poet of the New Comedy, was a native of Soli in Cilicia, but at 
an early age went to Athens, and there received the citizenship. He 
flourished in the reign of Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, 
whom, however, he long survived. He began to exhibit about ».c. 
330, and lived nearly 100 years. Although Philemon was inferior to 
Menander as a poet, yet he was a greater favourite with the Athenians, 
and often conquered his rival in the dramatic contests.—Two of his 
works are preserved in the Latin version by Plautus (». e. the Mer¬ 
cator and Trinummus). 

PiHletaerus. [Pergamum.] 

PhIletas, of Cos, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and 
grammarian, and the tutor of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 

Philippi, a city in Macedonia. Philippi is celebrated in 
history in consequence of the victory gained here by Octavianus and 
Antony over Brutus and Cassius, b.c. 42, and as the place where the 
Apostle Paul first preached the gospel in Europe, a.d. 53. One of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is addressed to the church at Philippi. 

PhIlippopQlis ( Philippopoli ), an important town in Thrace, 
founded by Philip of Macedon, was situated in a large plain, S.E. of 
the Hebrus, on a hill with 3 summits, whence it was sometimes called 
Trimontium. Under the Roman empire it was the capital of the 
province of Thracia. 

PhIlippus. I. Kings of Macedonia. Of these the most 
famous were: (A.) “Philip of Macedon,” born b.c. 382. Upon the 
death of his brother, Philip obtained the government of Macedonia, 
at first merely as guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas ; but at the 
end of a few months he set aside the claims of the young prince, and 
assumed for himself the title of king. As soon as he was firmly 
established on the throne, he introduced among the Macedonians a 
stricter military discipline, and organised their army on the plan of the 
phalanx. He then directed his views to the aggrandisement of his 
kingdom. He resolved first to obtain possession of the various 
Greek cities upon the Macedonian coast. Amphipolis, Pydna, Poti- 
daea, Methone, and, finally, Olynthus, successively fell into his hands. 
Demosthenes, in his Philippic and Olynthiac orations, endeavoured to 
rouse the Athenians to the danger of Athens and Greece from the 
ambitious schemes of Philip ; but the Athenians did not adopt any 
rigorous efforts to check the progress of the Macedonian king. On 
the invitation of the Amphictyons, he subdued the Phocians, and was 
rewarded with .the place of the latter in the Amphictyonic council 
(b.c. 346). The Athenians at length became thoroughly alarmed at 
his aggrandisement; and accordingly, when he marched through Ther¬ 
mopylae, at the invitation of the Amphictyons, to punish the Locrians 
of Amphissa, they resolved to oppose him. Through the influence 
of Demosthenes, they succeeded in forming an alliance with the 
Thebans; but their united army was defeated by Philip in the month 
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of August, 338, in the decisive battle of Chaeronea, which put an end 
to the independence of Greece. A congress was now held at Corinth 
of the Grecian states, in which war with Persia was determined on, 
and the king of Macedonia was appointed to command the forces of 
the national confederacy. But in the midst of his preparations for his 
Asiatic expedition, he was murdered during the celebration of the 
nuptials of his daughter with Alexander, of Epirus, by a youth of 
noble blood, named Pausanias. His motive for the deed is stated 
by Aristotle to have been private resentment against Philip, to whom 
he had complained in vain of a gross outrage offered to him by 
Attalus. His wife, Olympias, however, was suspected of being im¬ 
plicated in the plot. [< 5 lympias.] Philip died in the 47th year of his 
age, and the 24th of his reign, and was succeeded by Alexander the 
Great. —(B.) Son of Demetrius II., reigned B.c. 220-178. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne when only 17 years of age. During the first 3 
years of his reign he conducted the war against the Aetolians at the 
request of the Achaeans and Aratus. But soon after bringing this 
war to a conclusion, he became jealous of Aratus, whom he caused to 
be removed by a slow and secret poison. Philip was engaged in two 
wars with the Romans. The first lasted from b.c. 215, when he con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Hannibal, to 205. The second commenced in 
200, and was brought to an end by the defeat of Philip, by the consul 
Flaminius, at the battle of Cynoscephalae, in 197. Through the 
false accusations of his son Perseus, he put to death his other son 
Demetrius; but discovering afterwards the innocence of the latter, 
he died (b.C. 179) a prey to remorse. He was succeeded by Perseus.— 
II. Family 0/ the Marcii Philippi. 1. L. Marcius Philippus, consul 
b.c. 91, opposed with vigour the measures of the tribune Drusus. He 
was one of the most distinguished orators of his time.—a. L. and 
Marcius Philippus, son of the preceding, consul b.c. 56, and step¬ 
father of Augustus, having married his mother, Atia.—III. Emperors 
of Rome. M. Julius Philippus, the name of two Roman emperors, 
father and son, of whom the former reigned *a.d. 244-249. He was 
an Arabian by birth, and rose to high rank in the Roman army. He 
obtained the empire by the assassination of Gordian. He was »slain 
near Verona, either in battle against Decius, or by his own soldiers. 
His son, whom he had proclaimed Augustus two years before, 
perished at the same time. 

PhTlistus, Syracusan, born 435 b.c., and a friend of the 
younger Dionysius; commanded the fleet of the latter in a battle 
with Dion, and, being defeated, put an end to his life. He was the 
author of a celebrated history of Sicily, in which he closely imitated 
Thucydides. 

PhIlo. i. An academic philosopher, was a native of 
Larissa and a disciple of Clitomachus. After the conquest of Athens 
by Mithridates he removed to Rome, where he had Cicero as one of 
his hearers.—a. Of Byzantium, a celebrated mechanician, and a con¬ 
temporary of Ctrsibius, flourished about b.c. 146. — 3. Judaeus, or 
“surnamed the Jew,” was born at Alexandria, and was sent to Rome 
In a.d. 40 on an embassy to the emperor Caligula. He wrote several 
works which have come down to us, in which he attempts to reconcile 
the Jewish Scriptures with the doctrines of the Platonic philosophy. 
[Philo’s doctrine of the Logos —a mediatorial hypostasis standing half- 
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•ray between God and the world—profoundly influenced the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel, and, through that work, the philosophical theories 
of the Christian Platonists of Alexandria.]—4. An Athenian architect 
(4th cent, b.c.) ; built the portico of the great temple at Eleusis. 

PhIlo, Q. PublTlKus, a distinguished general in the Samnite 

wars, proposed, in his dictatorship, b.c. 339, the celebrated Publiliae 
Leges, which abolished the power of the patrician assembly of the 
curiae, and elevated the plebeians to an equality with the patricians for 
all practical purposes. 

PhIloctetes, a son of Poeas (whence he is called Poean- 
tlddes), was the most celebrated archer in the Trojan war. He was 
the friend and armour-bearer of Hercules, who bequeathed to him 
his bow and the poisoned arrows, for having set fire to the pile on 
Mt. Oeta, on which Hercules perished. Philoctetes was also one of 
the suitors of Helen, and thus took part in the Trojan war. On his 
voyage to Troy, while staying in the island of Chryse, he was bitten 
in the foot by a snake, or wounded by one of his arrows. The wound 
produced such an intolerable stench that the Greeks, on the advice of 
Ulysses, left Philoctetes on the solitary coast of Lemnos. He re¬ 
mained in this island till the 10th year of the Trojan war, when 
Ulysses and Diomedes came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had 
declared that the city could not be taken without the arrows of Her¬ 
cules. He accompanied these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival 
Aesculapius or his sons cured his wound. He slew Paris and many 
other Trojans. On his return from Troy he is said to have settled in 
Italy.—See the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and Jebb’s Introduction to 
that play. 

PhTlSdemus, of Gadara, in Palestine, an Epicurean philo¬ 
sopher, and epigrammatic poet, contemporary with Cicero. He is 
also mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. a. 121). 

PhIlSlaus, a distinguished Pythagorean philosopher, was 

a native of Croton or Tarentum, and a contemporary of Socrates. 

PhTlSmela, daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, and sister 
of Procne, who had married Tereus, king of Thrace. Being dis¬ 
honoured by the latter, Philomela was metamorphosed into a night¬ 
ingale. The story is given under Tereus. 

PhIlopoemen, of Megalopolis in Arcadia, one of the few 
great men that Greece produced in the decline of her political inde¬ 
pendence. The great object of his life was to infuse into the Achaeans 
a military spirit, and thereby to establish their independence on a 
firm and lasting basis. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Sellasia (b.c. 221), in which Cleomenes was defeated. Soon after¬ 
wards he sailed to Crete, and served for some years in the wars be¬ 
tween the cities of that island. In b.c. 208 he was elected strategus, 
or general of the Achaean league, and in this year slew in battle with 
his own hand Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon. He was 8 times 
general of the Achaean league, and discharged the duties of his 
office with honour to himself and advantage to his country. In B.c. 
183, when he was marching against the Messenians who had revolted 
from the Achaean league, he fell in with a large body of Messenian 
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troops, by whom he was taken prisoner, and carried to Messene, where 
he was compelled to drink poison. 

PhIlostrAtus, FlAvIus. i. A native of Lemnos, flourished 
in the ist half of the 3rd century of the Christian era, and taught 
rhetoric first at Athens and afterwards at Rome. He wrote several 
works, of which the most important are Lives of Sophists, and the Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana in 8 books.—2. The Younger, and a grandson 
of the preceding. He wrote a work entitled Imagines (a work on 
paintings). [See Supplement.] 

PhIlOtas, son of Parmenion, enjoyed a high place in the 
friendship of Alexander, but was accused in b.c. 330 of being privy to 
a plot against the king’s life. There was no proof of his guilt; but 
a confession was wrung from him by torture, and he was stoned to 
death by the troops. 

PufLOxfeNUS, of Cythera, one of the most distinguished 
dithyrambic poets of Greece, was born b.c. 435 and died 380. He 
spent part of his life at Syracuse, where he was cast into prison by 
Dionysius, because he had told the tyrant, when asked to revise one 
of his poems, that the best way of correcting it would be to draw a 
black line through the whole paper. Only a few fragments of his 
poems have come down to us. 

PhIl^ra, a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, and mother of the 
centaur Chiron, was changed into a linden-tree. 

PhIneus. i. Son of Belus and Anchinoe, and brother of 
Cepheus, slain by Perseus. He was turned into stone by Perseus, by 
means of Medusa’s head.—2. Son of Agenor, and king of Salmydes- 
sus, in Thrace, and a celebrated soothsayer. He deprived his sons of 
sight, in consequence of a false accusation made against them by 
Idaea, their step-mother. The gods, in consequence, punished him 
with the loss of his sight, and sent the Harpies to torment him. 
When the Argonauts visited Thrace he was delivered from these 
monsters by Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas. Phineus in return 
explained to the Argonauts the further course they had. to take.— 
Milton (P. L., iii., 35, 36) mentions him : 

“ Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Teiresias and Phineus, poets old." 

PhintTas. [Damon.] 

Phl£g£thOn, i.e. the flaming, a river in the lower world, 

in whose channel flowed flames instead of water. 

Phlegra, scene of the battle between the gods and giants. 
PhlEg^as, son of Ares and Chryse, and king of Orchomenos, 

in Boeotia. He was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter of 
whom became by Apollo the mother of Aesculapius. Enraged at this, 
Phlegyas set fire to the temple of the god, who killed him with his 
arrows, and condemned him to severe punishment in the lower world. 
His descendants, Phlegyae, are represented as a mythical race, who 
destroyed the temple at Delphi. 
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PhOcaea, the N.-raost of the Ionian cities on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor, celebrated as a great maritime state, and especially 
as the founder of the Greek colony of Massiua, in Gaul. The name 
of Phocaean is often used with reference to Massilia, 

PhocIon, an Athenian general and statesman, born about 
b.c. 402. He frequently opposed the measures of Demosthenes, and 
recommended peace with Philip; but he was not one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. On the contrary, his virtue 
is above suspicion, and his public conduct was always influenced by 
upright motives. When the Piraeus was seized by Alexander, the son 
of Polysperchon, in 318, Phocion was suspected of having advised 
Alexander to take this step; whereupon he fled to Alexander, but was 
basely surrendered by Polysperchon to the Athenians. He was con¬ 
demned to drink the hemlock, and thus perished in 317, at the age of 
85. The Athenians are said to have repented of their conduct. 

PhOcis, a country in Northern Greece, owes its chief 

importance in history to the fact of its possessing the Delphic oracle. 
Its chief mountain wa$ Parnassus, and its chief river the Cephissus. 
The Phocians played no conspicuous part in Greek history till the 
time of Philip of Macedon; but at this period they became involved 
in a war, called the Phocian or Sacred War, in which the principal 
states of Greece took part. At the instigation of the Thebans, the 
inveterate enemies of the Phocians, the Amphictyons imposed a fine 
upon the Phocians, and, upon their refusal to pay it, declared the 
Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. Thereupon the Phocians 
seized the treasures of the temple at Delphi for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on the war. This war lasted 10 years (b.c. 357-346), and was 
brought to a close by the conquest of the Phocians by Philip of Mace¬ 
don. All their towns were razed to the ground with the exception of 
Abae; and the 2 votes which they had in the Amphictyonic council 
were taken away and given to Philip. 

PhOc^lIdEs of Miletus, a gnomic poet, contemporary with 
Theognes, was born b.c. 560. 

Phoebe, i. A surname of Artemis as the goddess of the 

moon, the moon being regarded as the female Phoebus or sun.—2. 
Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a sister of Clytaemnestra.— 
3. Daughter of Leucippus. 

Phoebus, the Bright or Pure, an epithet of Apollo. 

Phoenicia, a mountainous strip of Syrian coast-land, between 
the Mediterranean Sea and Lebanon. The name is of Greek origin. 1 
In the Old Testament the Phoenicians, who inhabited the commercial 
coast towns of Canaan, are called Sidonians; and in Homer they 
are so designated, though *o(vik*s is also found. Herodotus (I., i.) 
relates that the Phoenicians originally settled on the Red Sea (by 
which he means the Indian Ocean), and migrated to Syria; and 

1 The word *oivif is perhaps derived from ^otvos 0 blood-red ), the word denoting, 
first the famous purple of Phoenician commerce, then the “ purple-men ’’ («'.*. traders in 
purple), lastly the tree ( i.e. the palm) which they introduced. 
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doubtless there may have been an old tradition which assigned the 
early home of the Phoenicians to Babylonia. Ethnically, they were 
a branch of the Canaanites. As to the age of the Phoenician towns, 
we have no sure information ; but one thing is clear, namely, that in 
the 15th cent. b.c. the island city of Tyre was not only existent but 
powerful. Our knowledge begins with the Egyptian conquest of 
Syria (16th cent, b.c.) ; from the 9th to the 7th cent.^ names of 
Phoenician towns are frequently met with, not only in Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions, but in the pages of the Old Testament. Of these towns, Tyre 
and Sidon are the most familiar. The most noteworthy fact connected 
with Phoenician history is the extraordinary development of commerce 
and industry which characterised the life of the nation. A fine picture 
of the commerce of Tyre is given in the Book of Ezekiel (xxvii.). The 
Phoenicians were essentially traders; while their metal-workers, glass- 
makers, and purple factories were celebrated all over the ancient 
world. Also they were the greatest navigators of their time; and 
their supremacy by sea was long maintained. The war between the 
Greeks and Persians (in the 5th cent. B.c.) was pre-eminently a struggle 
between the sea-power of Greece and that of Phoenicia. The country, 
after various vicissitudes, and partial conquests by Assyrians and 
Persians, was merged into the empire of Alexander the Grept. From 
b.c. 197 all Phoenicia belonged to the Seleucids; but on the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in 164, began the final collapse of the kingdom. 
An intolerable state of chaos followed, which was put an end to by 
Pompey in 64, when Syria became a Roman province. Under 
Roman rule, the Phoenician towns recovered much of their former 
trade and prosperity; but Phoenicia, as a nation, had ceased (like its 
language) to exist.—For Phoenician Religion, see Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, vol. iii., cols. 3740 sqq., and for a general account of Phoenicia, 
Rawlinson’s History of Phoenicia (1889), a work, however, which 
requires careful supplementing. 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor or Hippodamia. His father 
having neglected his wife, and attached himself to a mistress, Cleo- 
bule persuaded her son to gain the affections of the latter. Phofenix 
succeeded in the attempt, but was in consequence cursed by his father. 
Thereupon he fled to Phthia in Thessaly, where he was hospitably 
received by Peleus, who made him ruler of the Dolopes, and entrusted 
to him the education of his son Achilles.—See the story as told in 
Homer, Iliad, ix.—He afterwards accompanied Achilles to the Trojan 
war. [See Supplement.] 

Ph6l 6E, a mountain forming the boundary between Arcadia 

and Elis; mentioned as one of the seats of the Centaurs. 

Ph6lus, a Centaur, accidentally slain by one of the poisoned 
arrows of Hercules, and buried in the mountain called Pholoe after 
him. 

Phorcys, a sea deity, son of Pontus and Ge, and father of 

the Graeae and Gorgones, and Ladon the dragon. 

PhormJOn, a celebrated Athenian general in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Won two naval victories in B.c. 429. 
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Ph^rOneus, son of Inachus and Melia, one of the fabulous 
kings of Argos, and father of Niobe, and Apis. Hence Phfirflneus 
and Phdrdnis are used in the general sense of Argive. 

PhraAtEs, the name of 4 kings of Parthia. [Arsaces. 
PhrAortEs, 2nd king of Media, reigned b.c. 656-634. He 

was killed while laying siege to Nineveh. 

Phrixus, son of Athamas and Nephele, and brother of 

Helle. In consequence of the intrigues of his step-mother, Ino, he 
was to be sacrificed to Zeus ; but Nephele rescued her a children, who 
rode away through the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes. Between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, Helle fell 
into the sea which was called after her the Hellespont; but Phrixus 
arrived in safety in Colchis, the kingdom of Aeetes, who gave him 
his daughter Chalclope in marriage. Hjhrixus sacrificed to Zeus the 
ram which had carried him, and ggwe its fleece to Aeetes, who 
fastened it to an oak tree in the grove of Ares. This fleece was 
afterwards carried away by Jason and the Argonauts. 

Phr^gYa, a country of Asia Minor, which was of different 
extent at different periods. Under the Roman empire, Phrygia was 
bounded on the W. by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the S. by Lycia 
and Pisidia, on the E. by Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a 
part of Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly belonged to Phrygia), 
and on the N. by Bithynia. The Phrygians are mentioned by Homer 
as settled on the banks of the Sangarius, where later writers tell us 
of the powerful Phrygian kingdom of Gordius and Midas. It would 
seem that they were a branch of the great Thracian family, originally 
settled in the N.W. of Asia Minor, as far as the shores of the Helles¬ 
pont and Propontis, and that the successiv-e migrations of other 
Thracian peoples, as the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysians, and Teucrians, 
drove them farther inland. They were not, however, entirely dis¬ 
placed by the Mysians and Teucrians from the country between the 
shores of the Hellespont and Propontis and Mts. Ida and Olympus, 
where they continued side by side with the Greek colonies, and where 
their name was preserved in that of the district under all subsequent 
changes, namely Phrygia Minor or Phrygia Hellbspontius. The 
kingdom of Phrygia was conquered by Croesus, and formed part of 
the Persian, Macedonian, and Syro-Grecian empires; but, under the 
last, the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphlagonia and the Halys, was con¬ 
quered by the Gauls, and formed the W. part of Galatia ; and under 
the Romans was included in the province of Asia In connection with 
the early intellectual culture of Greece, Phrygia is highly important. 
The earliest Greek music, especially that of the flute, was borrowed 
in part, through the Asiatic colonies, from Phrygia. With this 
country also were closely associated the orgies of Dionysus, and of 
Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, the Phrygia Mater of the Roman 
poets. After the Persian conquest, however, the Phrygians seem to 
have lost all intellectual activity, and they became proverbial among 
the Greeks and Romans for submissiveness and stupidity. The 
Roman poets constantly use the epithet Phrygian as equivalent to 
Trojan. 
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PhrynKchus. i. An Athenian, and one of the early tragic 
poets, gained his first tragic victory in b.c. 511, 12 years before 
Aeschylus (499).—2, A Greek grammarian (3rd cent., a.d.). —See 
Rutherford’s Phrynickus. 

PhthIOtis, a district in the S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on 
the S. by the Maliac Gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean Gulf, and 
inhabited by Achaeans. [Thbssalia.] Homer calls it Phthia, and 
mentions a city of the same name which was celebrated as the resid¬ 
ence of Achilles. Hence the poets call Achilles Phthius hero, and his 
father Peleus Phtliius rex. 

Ph?l£, a strongly fortified place in Attica, on the confines 
of Boeotia, and memorable as the place which Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian patriots seized soon after the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
b.c. 404, and from which they directed their operations against the 30 
Tyrants at Athens. 

Phyllis. [Demophon.] 

Physcon. [Ptolemaus.] 

PIcentIa ( Vicenz<t), a town in the S. of Campania at the 

head of the Sinus Paestanus. The name of Picentini was not con¬ 
fined to the inhabitants of Picentia, but was given to the inhabitants 
of the whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus, from the promontory of 
Minerva to the river Silarus. They were a portion of the Sabine 
Picentes, who were transplanted by the Romans to this part of Cam¬ 
pania after the conquest of Picenum, b.c. 268, at which time they 
founded the town of Picentia. 

PIcEnum, a country in central Italy, was a narrow strip 
of land along the coast of the Adriatic, and was bounded on the N. 
by Umbria, on the W. by Umbria and the territory of the Sabines, 
and on the S. by the territory of the Marsi and Vestini. 

Picti, a people inhabiting the northern part of Britain, 
appear to have been either a tribe of the Caledonians, or the same 
people as the Caledonians, though under another name. They were 
called Picti by the Romans, from their practice of painting their 
bodies. They are first mentioned in a.d. 296 ; and after this time 
their name frequently occurs in the Roman writers, and often in 
connection with that of the Scoti. 

Pict6nes, subsequently PrcTAVi, a powerful people on the 
coast of Gallia Aquitanica. Their chief town was Limonum, subse¬ 
quently Pictavi (Poitiers). 

PICUMNUS and PIlumnus, two gods of matrimony in the 

rustic religion of the ancient Romans. 

PlCUS, a Latin prophetic divinity, son of Saturnus, husband 
of Canens, and father of Faunus. The legend of Picus is founded 
on the notion that the woodpecker is a prophetic bird, sacred to Mars. 
Pomona was beloved by him; and when Circe’s love for him was not 
requited, she changed him into a woodpecker, who retained the 
prophetic powers which he had formerly possessed as a man. 
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PT£r?a, a narrow slip of country on the S.E. coast of Mace¬ 
donia. The inhabitants of this country were a Thracian people, and 
are celebrated in the early history of Greek poetry and music, since 
their country was one of the earliest seats of the worship of the 
Muses, who are hence called PiSrldes. 

PiErIdes. i. A surname of the Muses. [Pieria.] — 2. The 
nine daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia (Macedonia), to whom he 
gave the names of the 9 Muses. They afterwards entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being conquered, were metamorphosed 
into birds. 

Pilum, the javelin of the Roman soldiers (about 6 feet 
long). 

PIlumnus. [Picumnus.] 

Pimplea, a town in the Macedonian province of Pieria, 
sacred to the Muses, who were hence called Pimpleides. Horace uses 
the form Pimplea in the singular, and not Pimpieis. 

PInarKi and PSTlTfi, the name of two ancient Roman 
families, who presided over the worship of Hercules at Rome. 

Pindarus, the greatest lyric poet of Greece, was born at 
Cynoscephalae, a village in the territory of Thebes, about B.c. 522. 
He commenced his career as a poet at an early age, and was soon 
employed by different states and princes in all parts of the Hellenic 
world to compose for them choral songs for special occasions. He 
received money and presents for his works; but he never degenerated 
into a common mercenary poet, and he continued to preserve to his 
latest days the respect of all parts of Greece. The praises which he 
bestowed upon Alexander, king of Macedonia, are said to have been 
the chief reason which led Alexander the Great to spare the house of 
the poet, when he destroyed the rest of Thebes. He died in his 80th 
year, b.c. 442. Pindar wrote poems of various kinds, most of which 
are mentioned in the well-known lines of Horace : 

“ Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numcrisque fertur 
Lege sol utis: 

Seu deos ( hymns and paeans) regesve (encomia) 
canit, deorum 
Sanguinem : . . . 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma caclestes (the Epinicid) : . . . 

Flebili sponsae juvenemve raptum 
Plorat " ( the dirges). 

But his only poems which have come down to us entire are his 
Epinicia, which were composed in commemoration of victories in the 
public games. They are divided into 4 books, celebrating the victories 
gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. 
[Pindar’s poems are of great difficulty as well as of great splendour. 
The best edition is Fennell’s (in a vols., with English commentary). 
Of prose versions those by E. Myers and Sandys are excellent. All 
students should consult Jebb’s study of the poet, reprinted In the 
volume of collected essays published after his death. Quite recently 
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some interesting fragments of Pindar have been discovered, and 
edited in the 5th part of the Oxyrhynchus Papiri (Grenfell and Hunt).] 

Piraeus, the most important of the harbours of Athens, 
was situated in the peninsula about 5 miles S.W. of Athens. This 
peninsula, which is sometimes called by the general name of Piraeeus, 
contained 3 harbours, Piraeeus proper on the W. side, by far the 
largest of the 3 ; Zea on the E. side, separated from Piraeeus by a 
narrow isthmus, and Munychia ( Pharnari) still further to the E. It 
was through the suggestion of Themistocles that the Athenians were 
induced to make use of the harbour of Piraeeus. Before the Persian 
wars their principal harbour was Phalerum, which was not situated 
in the Piraean peninsula at all, but lay to the E. of Munychia. 
(Phalerum. ] The town or demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with 
strong fortifications by Themistocles, and was connected with Athens 
by means of the celebrated Long Walls under the administration of 
Pericles. The town possessed a considerable population, and many 
public and private buildings. 

PIrene, a celebrated fountain at Corinth, at which Bel- 

lerophon is said to have caught the horse Pegasus. 

PIrIth6us, son of Ixion and Dia, and king of the Lapithae 
in Thessaly. Pirithoiis once invaded Attica, but when Theseus came 
forth to oppose him, he conceived a warm admiration for the Athenian 
king; and from this time a most intimate friendship sprang up 
between the two heroes. When Pirithoiis was celebrating his mar¬ 
riage with llippodamia, the intoxicated Centaur Eurytion or Eurytus 
carried her off, and this act occasioned the celebrated fight between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, in which the Centaurs were defeated. 
Theseus, who was present at the wedding of Pirithoiis, assisted him 
in his battle against the Centaurs. Hippodamia afterwards died, and 
each of the two friends resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. With 
the assistance of Pirithoiis, Theseus carried off Helen from Sparta. 
Pirithoiis was still more ambitious, and resolved to carry off Perse¬ 
phone, the wife of the king of the lower world. Theseus would hot 
desert his friend in the enterprise, though he knew the risk which 
they ran. The two friends accordingly descended to the lower world, 
but they were seized by Pluto and fastened to a rock, where they 
both remained till Hercules visited the lower world. Hercules de¬ 
livered Theseus, who had made the daring attempt only to please his 
friend; but Pirithoiis remained for ever in torment. 

PIsa, the capital of PIsatis, the middle portion of the pro¬ 
vince of Elis, in Peloponnesus. [Elis.] Pisa itself was situated N. 
of the Alphaeus, at a very short distance E. of Olympia, and, in con¬ 
sequence of its proximity to the latter place, was frequently identified 
by the poets with it. The history of the Pisatae consists of their 
struggle with the Eleans, with whom they contended for the pre¬ 
sidency of the Olympic games. The Pisatae obtained this honour in 
the 8th Olympiad (a.c. 748) with the assistance of Phidon, tyrant of 
Argos, and also a second time in the 34th Olympiad (644) by means of 
their own king Pantaleon. In the sand Olympiad (572) the struggle 
between the a peoples was brought to • dose by the conquest and 
destruction of Pisa by the Eleans. 
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PIsae {Pisa), an ancient city of Etruria, and one of 12 cities 

of the confederation, was situated at the confluence of the Arnus and 
Ausar ( Serchio ), about 6 miles from the sea. According to some 
traditions, Pisae was founded by the companions of Nestor, the in¬ 
habitants of Pisa in Elis, who were driven upon the coast of Italy on 
their return from Troy ; whence the Roman poets give the Etruscan 
town the surname of Alphea. In b.c. 180 it was made a Latin 
colony. Its harbour, called Portus Pisanus, at the mouth of the 
Arnus, was much used by the Romans. 

PIsander, an Athenian, the chief agent in effecting the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, B.c. 412. 

PIsIdIa, an island district of Asia Minor, lying N. of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, was a mountainous region, inhabited by a warlike 
people, who maintained their independence against all the successive 
rulers of Asia Minor. 


PIsistrAtTdae, a name given to Hippias and Hipparchus, as 
the sons of Pisistratus. 

PIsistrAtus, an Athenian, son of Hippocrates, belonged to 
a noble family at Athens. His mother was cousin-german to the 
mother of Solon. When Solon had retired from Athens, after the 
establishment of his constitution, the old rivalry between the parties 
of the Plain, the Coast, and the Highlands, broke out into open feud. 
The first was headed by Lycurgus, the second by Megacles, the son of 
Alcmaeon, and the third by Pisistratus, who had formed the design 
of making himself tyrant or despot of Athens. Solon, on his return, 
quickly saw through his designs, and attempted in vain to dissuade 
him from overthrowing the constitution. When Pisistratus found hi* 
plans sufficiently ripe for execution, he one day made his appearance 
in the agora, his mules and his own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
and pretended that he had been nearly assassinated by his enemies as 
he was riding into the country. An assembly of the people was 
forthwith called, in which one of his partisans proposed that a body¬ 
guard of 50 citizens, armed with clubs, should be granted to him 
Pisistratus took the opportunity of raising a much larger force, with 
which he seized the citadel, b.c. 560, thus becoming tyrant of Athens 
His first usurpation lasted but a short time. Before his power was 
firmly rooted, the factions headed by Megacles and Lycurgus com¬ 
bined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evacuate Athens. But Mega- 
cles and Lycurgus soon quarrelled ; whereupon the former offered to 
reinstate Pisistratus in the tyranny if he would marry his daughter 
The proposal was accepted by Pisistratus, who thus became a second 
time tyrant of Athens. Pisistratus now married the daughter of 
Megacles; but m consequence of the insulting manner in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common cause with Lvcurgus 
and Pisistratus was a second time compelled to evacuate Athens H- 
retired to Eretria, in Euboea; and after spending 10 years in making 
preparations to regain his power, he invaded Attica, and made himself 
master of Athens for the third time. He was not expelled again but 
continued to hold his power till his death. His rule was no? oppres! 
sive. He maintained the form of Solon’s institution*, and not only 
exacted obetfience to the laws from his subjects and friends, but him* 
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•elf set the example of submitting to them. He was a warm patron 
of literature; and it is to him that we owe the first written text of 
the whole of the poems of Homer, which, without his care, would 
most likely now exist only in a few disjointed fragments. [On this 
subject see the important discussion by Sandys in his History of 
Classical Scholarship, vol. i. pp. 20 sqq. Jebb’s Homer, pp. 114 sqq .] 
Pisistratus died in B.c. 527, and was succeeded in the tyranny by his 
two sons Hippias and Hipparchus. They continued the government 
on the same principles as their father. Hipparchus inherited his 
father’s literary tastes. Several distinguished poets lived at Athens 
under the patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simonides of 
Ceos and Anacreon of Teos. After the murder of Hipparchus, in b.c. 
514, an account of which is given under Harmodius, a great change 
ensued in the character of the government. Under the influence of 
revengeful feelings and fears for his own safety, Hippias now became 
a morose and suspicious tyrant. His old enemies the Alcmaeonidae, 
to whom Megacles belonged, availed themselves of the growing dis¬ 
content of the citizens; and after one or two unsuccessful attempts 
they at length succeeded, supported by a large force under Cleomenes, 
in expelling Hippias from Attica. Hippias first retired to Sigeum, 
b.c. 510. He afterwards repaired to the court of Darius, and looked 
forward to a restoration to his country by the aid of the Persians. He 
accompanied the expedition sent under Datis and Artaphernes, and 
pointed out to the Persians the plain of Marathon as the most suitable 
place for their landing. He was now (490) of great age. According 
to some accounts he fell in the battle of Marathon; according to 
Others he died at Lemnos, on his return. 

Plso, the name of a distinguished family of the Calpurnia 
gens. The chief members of the family are :—1. L. Calpurnius Piso 
Cabsoninus, consul b.c. 112, served as legatus under L. Cassius 
Longinus, b.c. 107, and fell in battle against the Tigurini, in the 
territory of the Allobroges. This Piso was the grandfather of Caesar’s 
father-in-law, a circumstance to which Caesar alludes in recording 
his own victory over the Tigurini at a later time.—2. L. Calpurnius 
Piso Frugi, consul b.c. 133, received, from his integrity and fcon- 
scientiousness, the surname of Frugi, which is nearly equivalent to 
our “ man of honour.” He was a staunch supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party, and offered a strong opposition to the measures of C. 
Gracchus. He wrote Annals, which contained the history of Rome 
from the earliest period to the age in which Piso himself lived.— 
3. C. Calpurnius Piso, consul b.c. 67, belonged to the aristocratical 
party. He afterwards administered the province of Narbonese Gaul 
as pro-consul. In 63 he was accused of plundering the province, and 
was defended by Cicero. The latter charge was brought against Piso 
at the instigation of Caesar; and Piso, in revenge, implored Cicero, 
but without success, to accuse Caesar as one of the conspirators of 
Catiline.—4. M. Calpurnius Piso, usually called M. Pupius Piso, 
because he was adopted by M. Pupius. He was elected consul b.c. 
61, through the influence of Pompey.—5. Cn. Calpurnius Piso, a 
young noble who had dissipated his fortune by his extravagance and 
profligacy, and therefore joined Catiline in what is usually called his 
first conspiracy (66). The senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent 
him into Nearer Spain as quaestor, but with the rank and title of 
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propraetor. His exactions in the province soon made him so hateful 
to the inhabitants, that he was murdered by them.—6. L. Calpurnius 
Piso, consul B.c. 58, was an unprincipled debauchee and a cruel and 
corrupt magistrate. Piso and his colleague, Gabinius, supported 
Clodius in his measures against Cicero, which resulted in the banish¬ 
ment of the orator. Piso afterwards governed Macedonia, and 
plundered the province in the most shameless manner. On his return 
to Rome (55), Cicero attacked him in a speech which is extant (In 
Pisonem). Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, was the last wife of the 
dictator Caesar.—7. C. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, the son-in-law of 
Cicero, married his daughter Tullia in b.c. 63. He died in 57.— 
8. Cn. Calpurnius Piso was appointed by Tiberius to the command 
of Syria in a.d. 18, in order that he might thwart and oppose German- 
icus, who had received from the emperor the government of all the 
eastern provinces. Plancina, the wife of Piso, was also urged on by 
Livia, the mother of the emperor, to vie with and annoy Agrippina. 
Germanicus and Agrippina were thus exposed to every 9pecies of insult 
and opposition from Piso and Plancina; and when Germanicus fell ill 
in the autumn of 19, he believed that he had been poisoned by them. 
Piso, on his return to Rome (20), was accused of murdering German¬ 
icus ; the matter was investigated by the senate; but before the 
investigation came to an end, Piso was found one morning in his 
room with his throat cut, and his sword lying by his side. The 
powerful influence of Livia secured the acquittal of Plancina.—9. C. 
Calpurnius Piso, the leader of the well-known conspiracy against 
Nero in a.d. 65. On the discovery of the plot he put an end to his 
life by opening his veins. 

Pistor, the Baker, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, because 
when the Gauls were besieging Rome, he suggested to the besieged 
the idea of throwing loaves of bread among the enemies, to make 
them believe that the Romans had plenty of provisions. 

PItho, the Greek goddess of persuasion, called Suada or 
Suadbla by the Romans. Her worship was closely connected with 
that of Aphrodite. 

PittAcus, one of “ the Seven Wise Men ” of ^Greece, was a 
native of Mytilene in Lesbos, and was highly celebrated as a warrior, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. In b.c. 606 he commanded 
the Mytilenaeans, in their war with the Athenians for the possession 
of Sigeum, and signalised himself by killing in single combat Phry- 
non, the commander of the Athenians. The supreme power at 
Mytilene was fiercely disputed between a succession of tyrants and 
the aristocratic party, headed by Alcaeus, and the latter was driven 
into exile. As the exiles tried to effect their return by force of arms, 
the popular party chose Pittacus as their nrier, with absolute power, 
under the title of aesymnetes (alavfxvriTi\s = Ruler). He held this office 
for 10 years (589-579) and then voluntarily resigned it, having restored 
order to the state. He died 1 in 569, at an advanced age. 

Pittheus, king of Troezene, was son of Pelops, father of 

Aethra, and grandfather and instructor of Theseus. 

PlAcentJa (Piacenza), a Roman colony in Cisalpine Gau], 
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founded at the same time as Cremona, b.c. aig, and situated on the 
right bank of the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia. It was 
taken and destroyed by the Gauls in b.c. 200, but was soon rebuilt by 
the Romans, and became an important place. 

PlancIus, Cn., whom Cicero defended B.c. 54, in an oration 
still extant, when he was accused of having practised bribery in order 
to gain his election as curule aedile. 

Plancus, the name of a distinguished family of the Munatia 
gens. 1. L. Munatius, a friend of Julius Caesar, who nominated 
him to the government of Transalpine Gaul for b.c. 44. Here he 
joined Antony and Lepidu9. He was consul in 42, and governed in 
succession the provinces of Asia and Syria. He deserted Antony and 
Augustus shortly before the breaking out of the Civil war between the 
two in 31. Both the public and private life of Plancus was stained 
by numerous vices. One of Horace’s odes (Carm. i., 7) is addressed 
to him.—2. T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, brother of the former, was 
tribune of the plebs, b.c. 52, and was condemned to banishment on 
account of his proceedings in this year. He fought on Antony’s side 
in the campaign of Mutina.—3. Cn. Munatius Plancus, brother of 
the two preceding, was praetor in 43.—4. L. Plautius Plancus, 
brother of the 3 preceding, was adopted by a L. Plautius. He was 
included in the proscription of the triumvirs, 43, with the consent of 
his brother Lucius, and was put to death. 

Plataea, an ancient city of Boeotia. At an early "period 
the Plataeans deserted the Boeotian confederacy and placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Athens; and when the Persians invaded 
Attica, B.c. 490, they sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athenians, 
and fought on their side at the battle of Marathon. Ten years after¬ 
wards (480) their city was destroyed by the Persian army under 
Xerxes at the instigation of the Thebans; and the place was still in 
ruins in the following year (479), when the memorable battle was 
fought in their territory, in which Mardonius was defeated, and the 
independence of Greece secured. In consequence of this victory, the 
territory of Pla|aea was declared inviolable. It now enjoyed a pros¬ 
perity of 50 years; but in the 3rd year of the Peloponnesian war (429) 
the Thebans persuaded the Spartans to attack the town, and after a 
siege of 2 years at length succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
place (427). Plataea was now razed to the ground, but was again 
rebuilt after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It was destroyed the third 
time by its inveterate enemies the Thebans in 374. It was once more 
restored under the Macedonian supremacy. 

Plato, i. The Athenian comic poet, was a contemporary 
with Aristophanes, and flourished from B.c. 428 to 389. He ranked 
among the very best poets of the old comedy.—2. The philosopher, 
was the son of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, and was born at 
Athens either in B.c. 429 or 428. According to others, he was born 
in the neighbouring island of Aegina. His paternal family boasted 
of being descended from Codrus; his maternal ancestors of a relation¬ 
ship with Solon. He was instructed in grammar, music, and gym¬ 
nastics by the most distinguished teachers of that time; and in his 
20th year he became a follower of Socrates, and one of his most ardent 
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admirers. After the death of Socrates (399) he withdrew to Megara, 
and subsequently visited Egypt, Sicily, and the Greek cities in Lower 
Italy, through his eagerness for knowledge. During his residence in 
Sicily he became acquainted with the elder Dionysius, but soon fell 
out with the tyrant. According to a common story he was sold as a 
slave by the tyrant, but was set at liberty by Anniceris of Cyrene. 
After his return he began to teach in the gymnasium of the Academy 
and its shady avenues, whence his school was subsequently called the 
Academic. Over the vestibule of his house he set up the inscription, 
“ Let no one enter who is unacquainted with geometry.” Plato’s 
occupation as an instructor was twice interrupted by his voyages to 
Sicily; first when Dion persuaded him to try to win the younger 
Dionysius to philosophy; the second time, a few years later (about 
360), when the invitation of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
had broken out between him and Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. 
His efforts were both times unsuccessful and he owed his own safety 
to nothing but the earnest intercession of Archytas. He died in the 
82nd year of his age, b.c. 347. Plato wrote a great number of works 
on different philosophical subjects, which are still extant. They are 
in the form of dialogue, and are distinguished by purity of language 
and elegance of style.—For English readers there is but one version 
of Plato, that by Jowett (3rd ed., 1891). Jowett may claim by his 
admirable work to have made of Plato an English classic. The In¬ 
troductions to the various dialogues are models of fine criticism, and 
the work is enriched by a most exhaustive index. For the philosophy 
of Plato two books may be specially named : (1) Platonism, by T. B. 
Strong (a brief and businesslike work); (2) Plato and Platonism, by 
Pater, a book of singular charm and beauty. For the advanced 
student Grote’s Plato is indispensable. The “Myths” of Plato have 
been recently treated with great skill in Prof. Stewart’s The Myths 
of Plato. (See Fig. 53.) 

Plautus, T. MaccTus (not AccTus), the most celebrated 

comic poet of Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria, and was born about B.c. 254. In early life he was in needy 
circumstances. He was first employed in the service of the actors, 
and having saved a little money, he left Rome and set up in business. 
But his speculations having failed, he returned to Rome, and entered 
the service of a baker, who employed him in turning a hand-mill. 
While thus engaged he wrote 3 plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, and 
begin his literary career. He was then probably about 30 years of 
age (224). He continued his literary occupation for about 40 years, 
and died in 184, when he was 70 years of age. 20 of his comedies 
have come down to us. They enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
the Romans, and continued to be represented down to the time of 
Diocletian. They appear to be all founded upon Greek models; but 
he takes greater liberties with the originals than Terence. Several 
modern writers have copied Plautus closely, e.g. Shakespeare (Comedy 
of Errors) and Molifcre.—The best text of Plautus is that of Lindsay 
(Oxford). There is now (1920) an adequate rendering of the plays in 
the Loeb series (by Nixon : 4 vols.), interpaged with the Latin text. 
Readers may refer to the little volume on Plautus in the “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers ” series (Blackwood). 
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Pl£iAdes or Pl£!Ades, the daughters of Atlas. The Pleiades 
were virgin companions of Artemis, and, together with their mother, 
were pursued by the hunter Orion in Boeotia; their prayer to be 
rescued from him was heard by the gods, and they were metamor¬ 
phosed into doves (*-Af«d 5 «j), and placed among the stars. The rising 
of the Pleiades in Italy is about the beginning of May, and their 
setting about the beginning of November. 

Pleuron, an ancient city in Aetolia, situated at a little 

distance from the coast. It was abandoned by its inhabitants when 
Demetrius II., king of Macedonia, laid waste the surrounding country, 
and a new city was built under the same name near the ancient one. 
The 2 cities are distinguished by geographers under the names of Old 
Pleuron and New Pleuron respectively. 

PlInIus. i. C. Plinius Secundus, frequently called Pliny 

the Elder, was born a.d. 23, either at Verona or Novum Comum 
(Como) in the N. of Italy. In his youth he served in the army in 
(Germany, and afterwards practised for a time as a pleader at Rome. 
But he spent the greater part of his time in study, and was one of the 
most laborious students that ever lived. He perished in the celebrated 
eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
in a.d. 79, being 56 years of age. He was at the time stationed at 
Misenum in the command of the Roman fleet; and it was his anxiety 
to examine more closely the extraordinary phenomenon, which led 
him to sail to Stabiae, where he landed and perished. Pliny wrote a 
great number of works, but the only one which has come down to 
us is his Historic Naturalis [translated by Philemon Holland, very 
early in the 17th century]. It is divided into 37 books, and is dedicated 
to Titus, the son of Vespasian, with whom Pliny lived on very 
intimate terms.—2. C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus, frequently called 
Pliny the Younger, was the son of C. Caecilius, and of Plinia, the 
sister of the elder Pliny. He was born at Comum in a.d. 61 ; and 
having lost his father at an early age, he was adopted by his uncle. 
From his youth he was devoted to letters. In his 14th year he wrote 
a Greek tragedy, and in his 19th year he began to speak in the forum, 
and became distinguished as an orator. He was a friend of the 
historian Tacitus. In a.d. ioo he was consul, and in 103 he was 
appointed propraetor of the province Pontica, where he did not stay 
quite 2 years. His extant works are his Panegyricus, which is a ful¬ 
some eulogium on Trajan, and the 10 books of his Epistolae . —His 
most celebrated works consist of (t) his letter describing the destruc¬ 
tion of Pompeii and Herculaneum ; and (2) his letter to Trajan on 
the Christians. Pliny’s Letters have been translated by Lewis (1882). 

PlIsth£nes, son of Atreus, and husband of Aerope or 
Eriphyle, by whom he became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter the children of Atreus. 

PlIstSAnax, king of Sparta, b.c 458-408, was the eldest 
son of the Pausanias who conquered at Plataea, b.c. 479. During 19 
years of his reign (445-426) he lived in exile, but was afterwards 
recalled. In obedience to the Delphic oracle. 

PlOtIna, Pomp£ia, the wife of the emperor Trajan, who 
persuaded her husband to adopt Hadrian. 
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PlOtInus, the founder of the Neo-Platonic system, was born 
in Egypt, about a.d. 203. He taught during the latter part of his 
life at Rome, where he had among his disciples the celebrated Por¬ 
phyry. His works, which have come down to us, were put into their 
present form by Porphyry. Plotinus died at Puteoli, in Campania, 
a.d. 262.—See Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. ii., chap. v. ; and Caird, 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

PlUtarchus, the biographer and philosopher, was born at 

Chaeronea, in Boeotia, probably in the reign of Claudius. He lived 
for some time at Rome, and in other parts of Italy; and he was 
lecturing at Rome during the reign of Domitian. He spent the 
later years of his life at Chaeronea, where he discharged various 
magisterial offices, and held a priesthood. The time of his death is 
unknown. The work which has immortalised Plutarch’s name is his 
Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans. Perhaps no work of antiquity 
has been so extensively read in modern times as these Lives. The 
reason of their popularity is that Plutarch has rightly conceived the 
business of a biographer : his biography is true portraiture.—Best 
edition (in English) is the 16th century version by North. This was 
the form in which Shakespeare read Plutarch, from whom he drew 
material for many of his historical plays.—His other writings, above 
60 in number, are placed under the general title of M or alia, or 
Ethical works. The best of them are practical; and their merits 
consist in the soundness of his views on the ordinary events of human 
life, and in the benevolence of his temper.—The Moralia have been 
Englished by Philemon Holland (early 17th century), but the book, 
though valuable, is exceedingly scarce. Some portions of Plutarch’s 
ethical essays have been rendered into English in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 

Pluto or PlUtOn, the giver of wealth, at first a surname 
of Hades, the god of the lower world, and afterwards used as the 
real name of the god. 

PlOtus, the god of wealth, is described as a son of Iasion 
and Demeter. Zeus is said to have deprived him of sight, that he 
might distribute his gifts blindly, and without any regard to merit. 

PlUvIus, i.e. “ the sender of rain,” a surname of Jupiter 
among the Romans, to whom sacrifices were offered during long- 
protracted droughts. 

Pnyx, a place at Athens where the people met in assembly. 

PodAlIrYus, son of Aesculapius, and brother of Machaon, 
along with whom he led the Thessalians against Troy. He was, like 
his brother, skilled in the medical art. 

P6 darc£s. i. The original name of Priam.— 2. Son of 
Iphiclus, and grandson of Phylacus, was a younger brother of Pro- 
tesilaus, and led the Thessalians of Phylace against Troy. 

Podarg£. [Harpyiae.] 

Poeni, a common name of the Carthaginians, because they 
were a colony of Phoenicians. 
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Pola, an ancient town in Istria, situated on the W. coast, 
and near the promontory Polaticum, said to have' been founded by the 
Colchians, who had been sent in pursuit of Medea. It was subse¬ 
quently a Roman colony, and an important commercial town, being 
united by good roads with Aquileia and the principal towns of Illyria. 
Its importance is attested by its ruins, of which the principal are those 
of an amphitheatre, of a triumphal arch, and of several temples. 

P6 l£m0n. i. I King of Pontus and the Bosporus, was the 
son of Zenon, the orator, of Laodicea. He was appointed by Antony 
in B.c. 39 to the government of a part of Cilicia ; and he subsequently 
obtained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. After the battle of 
Actium he was able to make his peace with Augustus, who confirmed 
him in his kingdom. About b.c. i6 he was entrusted by Agrippa with 
the charge of reducing the kingdom of Bosporus, of which he was 
made king after conquering the country. He afterwards fell in an 
expedition against the barbarian tribe of the Aspurgians. He was 
succeeded by his wife, Pythodorus.— 2. II. Son of the preceding, was 
raised to the sovereignty of Pontus and Bosporus by Caligula, in 
a.d. 39. He was induced by Nero to abdicate the throne in a.d. 62, 
and Pontus was reduced to the condition of a Roman province.—3. Of 
Athens, an eminent Platonic philosopher. In his youth he was ex¬ 
tremely profligate; but one day, when he was about 30, on his burst¬ 
ing into the school of Xenocrates, at the head of a band of revellers, 
his attention was so arrested by the discourse, which chanced to be 
upon temperance, that he tore off his garland, and remained an atten¬ 
tive listener. From that day he adopted an abstemious course of life, 
and continued to frequent the school, of which, on the death of Xeno- 
crates, he became the head, b.c. 315. He died in 273, at a great age. 
—4. A Stoic philosopher and an eminent geographer, surnamed Perie- 
getHs (traveller's guide), lived in the time of Ptolemy Fpiphanes, at 
the beginning of the and century b.c. He wrote several antiquarian 
works (e.g. on Athens); but these have unfortunately not survived.— 
5. Antonius, a celebrated sophist and rhetorician, flourished under 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the first Antoninus. He was born of a consular 
family, at Laodicea, but spent the greater part of his life at Smyrna. 
His most celebrated disciple was Aristides. During the latter part of 
his life he was so tortured by the gout, that he resolved to put an 
end to his existence; he caused himself to be shut up in the tomb of 
his ancestors at Laodicea, where he died of hunger, at the age of 65. 

P6l!as, i.e. “the goddess protecting the city,” a surname of 
Athena at Athens, where she was worshipped as the protecting divinity 
of the acropolis. 

P6 lIorcet£s. [Demetrius.] 

POlItks, son of Priam and Hecuba, and father of Priam -the 

younger, was slain by Pyrrhus. 

PollentKa ( Polenza ), a town of the Statielli in Liguria at 
the confluence of the Sturia and the Tanarus. It was celebrated for 
its wool. In its neighbourhood Stilicho gained a victory over the 
Goths under Alaric. 
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PollTo, AsYnTus, a distinguished orator, poet, and historian 
of the Augustan age. He was born at Rome in b.c. 76, and became 
distinguished as an orator at an early age. In the Civil war he 
fought on Caesar’s side, and at the death of the dictator held the 
command of the Further Spain. He subsequently united his forces to 
those of Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. He was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed by Antony to settle the veterans in the lands which had been 
assigned to them in the Transpadane Gaul. It was upon this occasion 
that he saved the property of the poet Virgil at Mantua from con¬ 
fiscation. In b.c. 40 Pollio took an active part in effecting the recon¬ 
ciliation between Octavian and Antony at Brundusium. In the same 
year he was consul; and it was during his consulship that Virgil 
addressed to him his 4th Eclogue. 1 In b.c. 39 Antony went to Greece, 
and Pollio, as the legate of Antony, defeated the Parthini and took 
the Dalmatian town of Salonae. It was during his Illyrian campaign 
that Virgil addressed to him the 8th Eclogue. From this time Pollio 
withdrew from political life, and devoted himself to the study of litera¬ 
ture. He died a.d. 4, in the 80th year of his age. Pollio was not 
only a patron of Virgil, Horace, and other great poets and writers, 
but he was also the first person to establish a public library at Rome. 
None of Pollio's own works have come down to us, but they possessed 
sufficient merit to lead his contemporaries to class his name with those 
of Cicero, Virgil, and Sallust, as an orator, a poet, and an historian. 
It was as an orator that he possessed the greatest reputation ; and 
Horace speaks of him as “ Insigne maestis praesidium reis et con- 
sulenti, Pollio, curiae.” * Pollio wrote the history of the Civil wars in 
17 books, commencing with the consulship of Metellus and Afranius, 
B.c. 60. As a poet Pollio was best known by his tragedies, which are 
spoken of in high terms by Virgil and Horace, but which probably 
did not possess any great merit, as they are hardly mentioned by 
subsequent writers. 

PollIo, VedIus, a friend of Augustus, who used to feed his 
lampreys with human flesh. Whenever a slave displeased him, the 
unfortunate wretch was forthwith thrown into the pond as food for 
the fish. He died b.c. 15, leaving a large part of his property to 
Augustus. It was this Pollio, who built the celebrated villa of 
Pausilypum near Naples. 

Pollux or P6 l?deuc£s. [Dioscuri,] 

Pollux, JOlIus, ot Naucr&tis in Egypt, a Greek sophist and 

grammarian, who lived in the reign of Commodus. He is the author 
of an extant work, entitled Onomasticon, in 10 books, containing 
explanations of the meanings of Greek words. 

P&l^aenus, a Macedonian, the author ot the work on Stra¬ 
tagems in war, which is still extant; lived about the middle of the 
and 2 entury of the Christian era. 

P6 l¥bKus, the historian, the son of Lycortas, and a native of 

1 The famous “ Messianic ” eclogue, translated by Pope. See the volume of Siuditt 
(Payor, Fowler, Conway), published by Murray in 1907. 

a “ Illustrious safeguard of the sad accused, and of the deliberating Senate ” (Odu t 

M. 13, M). 
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Megalopolis, in Arcadia, was born about b.c. 204. His father Lycor- 
tas was one of the most distinguished men of the Achaean league; 
and Polybius at an early age took part in public affairs. After the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, in b.c. i68, Polybius was one 
of the 1000 distinguished Achaeans who were carried as prisoners to 
Rome. On his arrival in Italy he acquired the friendship of the 
younger Scipio Africanus. After remaining in Italy 17 years, Poly¬ 
bius returned to Peloponnesus in b.c. 151, with the surviving Achaean 
exiles, who were at length allowed by the senate to revisit their native 
land. Soon afterwards he joined Scipio in his campaign against 
Carthage, and was present at the destruction of that city in 146. 
Immediately afterwards he hurried to Greece, where he arrived soon 
after the capture of Corinth; and he exerted all his influence to 
alleviate the misfortunes of his countrymen, and to procure favourable 
terms for them. He undertook journeys into foreign countries for the 
purpose of visiting the places which he had to describe in his history. 
He died at the age of 82, in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
about b.c. 122. His history consisted of 40 books. It began B.c. 
220, where the history of Aratus left off, and ended at 146, in which 
year Corinth was destroyed. It consisted of 2 distinct parts. The 
first part comprised a period of 35 years, beginning with the second 
Punic war, and the Social war in Greece, and ending with the con¬ 
quest of Perseus and the downfall of the Macedonian kingdom, in 168. 
This was in fact the main portion of his work, and its great object 
was to show how the Romans had in this brief period of 53 years 
conquered the greater part of the world ; but since the Greeks were 
ignorant, for the most part, of the early history of Rome, he gives a 
survey of Roman history from the taking of the city by the Gauls to 
the commencement of the second Punic war, in the first 2 books, which 
thus form an introduction to the body of the work. The second part 
of the work, which formed a kind of supplement to the former part, 
comprised the period from the conquest of Perseus in 168, to the fall 
of Corinth in 146. This history of Polybius is one of the most 
valuable works that has come down to us from antiquity; but un¬ 
fortunately the greater part of it has perished. We possess the» first 
5 books entire, but of the rest we have only fragments and extracts. 
[See the Essay on Polybius by Strachan-Davidson in Hellenica (careful 
and informing); Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, chap. xxii. ; Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians, Lect. vi. The best edition (in English) is 
that of Shuckburgh (in a vols.).] 

P6l?bus, king of Corinth, by whom Oedipus was brought 

up. [Oedipus.] 

PfodteLETUS of Argos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, 
probably by birth, was one of the six most celebrated statuaries of the 
ancient world. He was also a sculptor, an architect, and an artist 
in toreutic. He was somewhat younger than Phidias, and flourished 
about b.c. 452-412. Phidias was unsurpassed in making the images 
of the gods, Polycletus in those of men.—Two of his most famous 
statues are the Doryphorus and the Diadumenus. To many his work 
may, at first sight, seem monotonous in its perfection ; but the restful 
harimony and self-contained beauty of his best work are characteristic 
of the highest qualities of Greek art. See E. A. Gardner's Six 
Greek Sculptors (1910). 
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P6 l^crXt£s, tyrant of Samos, and one of the most powerful 

of all the Greek tyrants. He possessed a large navy and extended 
his sway over several of the neighbouring islands. The most eminent 
artists and poets found a welcome at his court; and his friendship 
for Anacreon is particularly celebrated. But in the midst of his pros¬ 
perity Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, allured him to the mainland, 
where he was arrested soon after his arrival, and crucified, B.c. 52a. 
—See Herodotus, iii., 39 sqq. I 

PSl^dXmas, son of Panthous and Phrontis, was a Trojan 

hero, a friend of Hector, and brother of Euphorbus. 

P6 l^dect£s, king of the island of Seriphos, received kindly 

Danae and Perseus. [Perseus.] 

P6 i,$deuc£s, called by the Romans Pollux [Dioscuri.] 
P6 l$d6rus. 1 King of Thebes, son of Cadmus and Har- 

monia, father of Labdacus, and great-grandfather of Oedipus.—2. The 
youngest among the sons of Priam, was slain by Achilles. This is 
the Homeric account; but later traditions make him a son of Priam 
and Hecuba, and give a different account of his death. When Ilium 
was on the point of falling into the hands of the Greeks, Priam en¬ 
trusted Polydorus and a large sum of money to Polymestor or Polyrn- 
nestor, king of the Thracian Chersonesus. After the destruction of 
Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for the purpose of getting posses¬ 
sion of his treasures, and cast his body into the sea. His body was 
afterwards washed upon the coast, where it was found and recognised 
by his mother Hecuba, who took vengeance upon Polymestor by kill¬ 
ing his two children, and putting out his eyes. Another tradition 
stated that Polydorus was entrusted to his sister Iliona, who was 
married to Polymestor. She brought him up as her own son, while 
she made every one else believe that her own son Delphilus or Dei- 
pylus was Polydorus. Polymestor, at the instigation of the Greeks, 
slew his own son, supposing him to be Polydorus; whereupon the 
latter persuaded his sister Iliona to put Polymestor to death. 

P6lygnotus, one of the most celebrated Greek painters, 
was a native of the island of Thasos, but received the citizenship of 
Athens, on which account he is sometimes called an Athenian. He 
lived on intimate terms with Cimon and his sister Elpinice ; and he 
probably came to Athens in b.c. 463 : after the subjugation of Thasos 
by Cimon he continued to exercise his art almost down to the begin¬ 
ning of the Peloponnesian war (431).—His most famous work was in 
connection with mural decoration, and largely mythological. We 
possess a detailed account of two of his compositions (at Delphi) in 
Pausanias, x., 25 to 31 (see Frazer’s nn.) ; these depicted the Sack of 
Troy, and the descent of Odysseus into Hades. But in the Stoa 
Poikile at Athens were to be seen a couple of historical pieces, one 
of these being the battle of Marathon.—See Walters, The Art of'the 
Greeks, pp. 148 sqq . 

PSl^hymnIa. [Musae.] 

P6l?nIc£s, son of Oedipus and Jocasta, and brother of 
Eteocles and Antigone, 
p 493 
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P&LtfPHfcMUS, son of Poseidon, was one of the Cyclopes in 
Sicily. He is represented as a gigantic monster, having only one 
eye in the centre of his forehead, caring nought for the gods, and 
devouring human flesh. He dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and fed 
his flocks upon the mountain. He fell in love with the nymph Galatea, 
but as she rejected him for Acis, he destroyed the latter by crushing 
him under a huge rock. When Ulysses was driven upon Sicily, Poly¬ 
phemus devoured some of his companions; and Ulysses would have 
shared the same fate, had he not put out the eye of the monster, while 
he was asleep.—See the Odyssey of Homer for this latter story. 

PolysperchSn, a Macedonian, and a distinguished officer 
of Alexander the Great. Antipater on his death-bed (b.c. 319) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent in Macedonia, while he assigned 
to his own son Cassander the subordinate station of Chiliaroh. Poly¬ 
sperchon soon became involved in war with Cassander, and finally 
submitted. He was guardian to the young king, son of Alexander. 

PoLYxfeNA, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was beloved by 
Achilles. When the Greeks, on their voyage home, were still linger¬ 
ing on the coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles appeared to them, 
demanding that Polyxena should be sacrificed to him. Neoptolemus 
accordingly slew her on the tomb of his father. 

P<}lyx6 , the nurse of queen Hypsipyle in Lemnos, celebrated 

as a prophetess. 

P 6 m( 5 na, the Roman divinity of fruit trees, hence called 
Pomorum Patrona. She is represented by the poets as beloved by 
several of the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus, Vertumnus, 
and others. 

Pompeia. i. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of the 
consul of b.c. 88, and of Cornelia, the daughter of the dictator Sulla. 
She married C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in b.c. 67, but was 
divorced by him in 61, because she was suspected of intriguing with 
Clodius, who stealthily introduced himself into her husband’s house 
while she was celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea.—2. Daughter 
of Pompey, the triumvir, by his third wife Mucia. She married 
Faustus Sulla, the son of the dictator, who perished in the African 
war, 46.—3. Daughter of Sex. Pompey, the son of the triumvir and 
of Scribonia. At the peace of Misenum in 39 she was betrothed to 
M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of Octavian, but was 
never married to him. 

PoMPfin, a city of Campania, was situated on the coast, at 
the foot of Mt. Vesuvius; but in consequence of the physical changes 
which the surrounding country has undergone, the ruins of Pompeii 
are found at present about 2 miles from the sea. It was overwhelmed 
in a.d. “9, along with Herculaneum and Stabiae, by the great erup¬ 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. The lava did not reach Pompeii, but the town 
was covered with successive layers of ashes and other volcanic matter, 
on which a soil was gradually formed. Thus a great part of the city 
has been preserved ; and the excavation of it in modern times has 
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thrown great light upon many points of antiquity, such as the con¬ 
struction of Roman houses, and in general all subjects connected with 
the private life of the ancients. About half the city is now exposed 
to view. 

Pomp£ius. i. Q. Pompeius, said to have been the son of 

a flute-player, was the first of the family who rose to dignity in the 
state. He was consul in 141, when he carried on war unsuccessfully 
against the Numantines in Spain.—2. Q. Pompeius Rufus, a zealoue 
supporter of the aristocratical party, was consul b.c. 88, with L. Sulla. 
When Sulla set out for the East to conduct the war against Mithri- 
dates, he left Italy in charge of Pompeius Rufus, and assigned to him 
the army of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying 
on war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was unwilling to be 
deprived of the command, caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by 
the soldiers.— 3. Cn. Pompeius Strabo, consul b.c. 89, when he 
carried on war with success against the allies, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in arms. He continued 
in the S. of Italy as proconsul in the following year (88), when he 
caused Pompeius Rufus to be assassinated. Shortly afterwards, he 
was killed by lightning. His avarice and cruelty had made him hated 
by the soldiers to such a degree, that they tore his corpse from the 
bier, and dragged it through the streets.—4. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
the Triumvir, was born on the 30th of September, b.c. 106, and wa* 
consequently a few months younger than Cicero, who was born on 
the 3rd of January in this year, and 6 years older than Caesar. He 
fought under his father in 89 against the Italians, when he was only 
17 years of age. When Sulla returned to Italy (84), Pompey marched 
to his assistance ; and in the war which followed against the Marian 
party, he distinguished himself as one of Sulla’s most successful 
generals. In consequence of his victories in Africa over the Marian 
party, he was greeted by Sulla with the surname of Magnus, a name 
which he bore ever afterwards. He was allowed to enter Rome in 
triumph (8i), although he was still a simple eques, and had not held 
any public office. Pompey continued faithful to the aristocracy after 
Sulla’s death (78), and supported the consul Catulus in resisting the 
attempts of his colleague Lepidus to repeal the laws of Sulla. He was 
afterwards sent into Spain as proconsul, to assist Metellus against 
Sertorius, and remained in that country for five years (76-71). On his 
return to Rome he was consul with M. Crassus, b.c. 70. In his con¬ 
sulship he openly broke with the aristocracy, and became the great 
popular hero. He carried a law, restoring to the tribunes the power 
of which they had been deprived by Sulla. In 67 the tribune A. 
Gabinius brought forward a bill, proposing to confer upon Pompey 
the command of the war against the pirates with extraordinary 
powers. This bill was carried, and in the course of three months he 
cleared the Mediterranean of the pirates, who had long been the terror 
of the Romans. Next year (66) he was appointed to succeed LucuJlus 
in the command of the war against Mithridates. The bill, conferring 
upon him this command, was proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, and 
was supported by Cicero in an oration which has come down to us. 
He easily defeated Mithridates, who fled to the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
He received the submission of Tigranes, king of Armenia; made 
Syria a Roman province; took Jerusalem; and, after settling the 
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•flairs of Asia, returned to Italy in 62. He disbanded his army after 
landing at Brundisium, and thus calmed the apprehensions of many, 
' who feared that he would seize upon the supreme power. He entered 
Rome in triumph on the 30th of September, b.c. 60. The senate, 
however, refused to ratify his acts in Asia; whereupon Pompey 
entered into a close alliance with Caesar. To be more sure of carry¬ 
ing their plans into execution, they took the wealthy Crassus into 
their counsels. The three agreed to assist one another against their 
mutual enemies; and thus was formed the first triumvirate. This 
union of the three most powerful men at Rome crushed the aristocracy 
for the time. To cement their union more closely, Caesar gave to 
Pompey his daughter Julia in marriage. Next year (58) Caesar went 
to his province in Gaul, but Pompey remained in Rome. While Caesar 
was gaining glory and influence in Gaul, Pompey was gradually 
losing influence at Rome. In 55 Pompey was consul a second time 
with Crassus. Pompey received as his provinces the two Spains, 
which were governed by his legates, L. Afranius and M. Petreius, 
while he himself remained in the neighbourhood of the city. Caesar’s 
increasing power and influence at length made it clear to Pompey 
that a struggle must take place between them, sooner or later. The 
death of his wife Julia, in 54, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
broke the last link which still connected him with Caesar. In order 
to obtain supreme power, Pompey secretly encouraged the civil dis¬ 
cord with which the state was torn asunder; and such frightful 
scenes of anarchy followed the death of Clodius at the beginning of 
53, that the senate had no alternative but calling in the assistance 
of Pompey, who was accordingly made sole consul in 52, and succeeded 
in restoring order to the state. Soon afterwards Pompey became 
reconciled to the aristocracy, and was now regarded as their acknow¬ 
ledged head. The history of the Civil war which followed is related 
in the life of Caesar. After the battle of Pharsalia 148) Pompey sailed 
to Egypt, where he was put to death by order of the ministers of the 
young king Ptolemy. Pompey got into a boat, which the Egyptians 
sent to bring him to land ; but just as the boat reached the shore, 
and he was stepping on land, he was stabbed in the back in sight of 
his wife, who was anxiously watching him from the ship. He was 
slain on the 29th of September, b.c. 48, and had just completed his 
58th year. His head was cut off, and was brought to Caesar when 
he arrived in Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the melancholy death of his rival, and put his 
murderers to death.—See the Pharsalia of the poet Lucan for an in¬ 
flated panegyric on “Magnus” (as he loves always to call him).— 
5. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, elder son of the triumvir, by his third wife 
Mucia, carried on war against Caesar in Spain, and was defeated at 
the battle of Munda, b.c. 45. He was shortly afterwards taken 
prisoner, and put to death.— 6. Sex. Pompeius Magnus, younger son 
of the triumvir by his third wife Mucia, fought, along with his 
brother, against Caesar at Munda, but escaped with his life. After 
Caesar’s death (44) he obtained a large fleet, became master of the 
sea, and took possession of Sicily. He was eventually defeated by 
the fleet of Augustus, and fled from Sicily to Asia, where he was 
taken prisoner, and put to death (35). 

Pomp£lon (. Pamplond ), equivalent to Pompeiopolis, so called 
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by the sons of Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

PompOnia. i. Sister of T. Pomponius Atticus, was married 
to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, b.c. 68 . The marriage proved 
an unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after leading a miserable life with his 
wife for almost 24 years, at length divorced her, B.c. 45 or 44.—2. 
Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
Her daughter, Vipsania Agrippina, married Tiberius, the successor of 
Augustus. 

PompOnius Sextus, a distinguished Roman jurist, who 
lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. 

Pomp6n!us Atticus. [Atticus.] 

Pomponius Mela. [Mela.] 

PontInae, Paludes, the Pontine Marshes , the name of a 
low marshy plain on the coast of Latium, between Circeii and Ter- 
racina, said to have been so called after an ancient town Pontia, which 
disappeared at an early period. The marshes are formed chiefly by 
a number of small streams, which, instead of finding their way into 
the sea, spread over this plain. The miasmas arising from these 
marshes are exceedingly unhealthy in the summer. At an early 
period they either did not exist at all, or were confined to a narrow 
district. We are told that originally there were 23 towns in this 
plain; and in b.c. 312 the greater part of it must have been free 
from the marshes, since the censor Appius Claudius conducted the 
celebrated Via Appia in that year through the plain, which must then 
have been sufficiently strong to bear the weight of this road. In the 
time of Augustus there was a navigable canal running alongside of 
the Via Appia from Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia, which was 
intended to carry off apportion of the waters of the marshes. Caesar 
Intended draining these marshes, had he lived. See Suetonius, Jul. 
Cats. 44. 

PontRjs, C., general of the Samnites in b.c. 321, defeated 
the Roman army in one of the mountain passes near Caudium, and 
compelled them to pass under the yoke. Nearly 30 years afterwards, 
Pontius was defeated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), was taken prisoner, 
and put to death after the triumph of the consul. 

Pontus, the N.E.-most district of Asia Minor, along the 
coast of the Euxine. The name first acquired a political importance, 
through the foundation of a new kingdom in it, about the beginning 
of the 4th century b.c., by Ariobarzanes I. This kingdom reached its 
greatest height under Mithridates VI., who for many years carried 
on war with the Romans. [Mithridates VI.] In a.d. 62 the country 
was constituted by Nero a Roman province. 

Pontus EuxInus, or simply Pontus (the Black Sed). The 

Argonautic legends show that the Greeks had some acquaintance with 
this sea at a very early period. It is said that they at first called it 
"Al*™* ( inhospitable ), from the savage character of the peoples on its 
coast, and from the supposed terrors of its navigation, and that after¬ 
wards, on their favourite principle of euphemism fi.e. abstaining 
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from words of evil omen), they changed its name to E0£e voj, Ion. 
Et^ai’os, hospitable. The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially the people 
of Miletus, founded many colonies and commercial emporiums on it* 
shores. 

P&pulOnTa, an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and forming a peninsula. It 
was destroyed by Sulla in the Civil wars. 

PorcIa, daughter of Cato Uticensis, married first to M. 

Bibulus, consul b.c. 59, and afterwards to M. Brutus, the assassin of 
Julius Caesar. She induced her husband on the night before the 15th 
of March to disclose to her the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, and 
she is reported to have wounded herself in the thigh in order to show 
that she had a courageous soul, and could be trusted with the secret. 
She put an and to her own life after the death of Brutus in 42. 

PoRPHtfRiON, one of the giants who fought against the gods, 

slain by Zeus and Hercules. 

PoRPHtfRfus, usually called Porphyry, a Greek philosopher 
of the Neo-Platonic school, was born a.d. 233, either in Batanea in 
Palestine or at Tyre. He studied at Athens under Longinus, who 
changed his Syrian name into Porphyrius. He settled at Rome in his 
30th year, and there became a disciple of Plotinus, whose writings 
he corrected and arranged. [Plotinus.] His most celebrated work 
was his treatise against the Christian religion, which was publicly 
destroyed by order of the emperor Theodosius.—This book is lost; 
among extant works of his are a Life of Plotinus, and a treatise On 
Abstinence (valuable for its information on the philosophy, ritual, and 
culture of various peoples). Cf. Erdmann, History of Philosophy 
[E.T.], vol. i., §128(6). 

PoRSfcNA, PoksfiNA, or Porsenna, Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusium, marched against Rome at the head of a 
vast army, in order to restore Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. He 
took possession of the hill Janiculum, and would have entered the city 
by the bridge which connected Rome with the Janiculum, had it’not 
been for the superhuman prowess of Horatius Codes. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to lay siege to the city, which soon began to suffer from famine. 
Thereupon a young Roman, named C. Mucius, resolved to deliver his 
country by murdering the invading king. He accordingly went over to 
the Etruscan camp, but ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the 
royal secretary instead. Seized, and threatened with torture, he thrust 
his right hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it burn, to show 
how little he heeded pain. Astonished at his courage, the king bade 
him depart in peace ; and Scaevola, as he was henceforward called, 
told him, out of gratitude, to make peace with Rome, since 300 noble 
youths had sworn to take the life of the king, and he was the first 
upon whom the lot had fallen. Porsena thereupon made peace with 
the Romans, and withdrew his troops from the Janiculum after 
receiving 20 hostages from the Romans. Such was the tale by which 
Roman vanity concealed one of the earliest and greatest disasters of the 
city.—See the Introduction to Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

PortOnus or Portumnus, the protecting genius of harbours 

among the Romans, identified with the Greek Palaemon. 
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POrus, king of the Indian provinces E. of the river Hydaspes, 
offered a formidable resistance to Alexander, when the latter attempted 
to cross this river, b.c. 327. He was conquered by Alexander, and 
was afterwards received into his favour. We are told that Porus was 
a man of gigantic stature—not less than five cubits in height; and that 
his personal strength and prowess in war were not less conspicuous 
than his valour.—See the Anabasis of Arrian. ! 

Poseidippus, one of the most distinguished poets of the 

new comedy (Greek). Only fragments of his pieces survive. 

P6seid0n, identified with NeptOnus by the Romans, was 

the god of the Mediterranean Sea. He was a son of Cronos and 
Rhea, whence he is called Cronius, and by Latin poets Saturnius. He 
was accordingly a brother of Zeus and Hades ; and it was determined 
by lot that he should rule over the sea. Like his brothers and sisters, 
he was, after his birth, swallowed by his father Cronos, but thrown 
up again. In the Homeric poems Poseidon is described as equal to 
Zeus in dignity, but less powerful. He resents the attempts of Zeus 
to intimidate him ; he even threatens his mightier brother, and once 
conspired with Hera and Athena to put him in chains; but on other 
occasions we find him submissive to Zeus. The palace of Poseidon 
was in the depth of the sea near Aegae in Euboea, where he kept his 
horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes. With these horses he 
rides in a chariot over the waves of the sea, which become smooth as 
he approaches, while the monsters of the deep play around his chariot. 
Poseidon in conjunction with Apollo is said to have built the walls of 
Troy for Laomedon, whence Troy is called Ncptunia Pergama. Lao- 
medon refused to give these gods the reward which had been stipu* 
lated, and even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon in consequence 
sent a marine monster, which was on the point of devouring Lao¬ 
medon’s daughter, when it was killed by Hercules. He continued to 
bear an implacable hatred against the Trojans, and he sided with the 
Greeks in the war against their city. In the Odyssey, he appears 
hostile to Ulysses, whom he prevents from returning home in conse¬ 
quence of his having blinded Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon bv the 
nymph Thoosa. He is said to have created the horse, when he dis¬ 
puted with Athena as to which of them should give name to the 
capital of Attica. He was accordingly believed to have taught men 
the art of managing horses by the bridle, and to have been the orig¬ 
inator and protector of horse races. He even metamorphosed himself 
into a horse, for the purpose of deceiving Demeter. Poseidon was 
married to Amphitrite, by whom he had 3 children, Triton, Rhode, 
and Benthesicyme; but he had also a vast number of children by other 
divinities and mortal women. The sacrifices offered to him generally 
consisted of black and white bulls; but wild boars and rams were also 
sacrificed to him. Horse and chariot races were held in his honour 
on the Corinthian isthmus. The symbol of Poseidon’s power was the 
trident, or a spear with three points, with which he used to shatter 
rocks, to call forth or subdue storms, to shake the earth, and the like. 
The pine-tree was sacred to him, as well as the dolphin and the horse. 
(For the survival of his worship in modern Greece, cf. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore in Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 75-77.J In 
works of art, Poseidon may be easily recognised by his attributes—the 
dolphin, the horse, or the trident, and he is frequently represented in 
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P6sTdonU. [Paestum.] 

P6sTd6nIus, a distinguished stoic philosopher, born at 
Apamea in Syria, about B.c. 135. He studied at Athens under Panae- 
tius, and taught at Rhodes with great success. He gave instruction 
to Cicero, and numbered Pompey among his friends. In b.c. 51 
Posidonius removed to Rome, and died soon after, at the age of 84. 
Best account in Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909), pp. 221 sqq. 

PosTtiMfus. [Albinus.] 

Postumus, assumed the title of emperor in Gaul, a.d. 258, 

and reigned till 267, when he was slain by his soldiers. 

Postvorta, a Roman goddess, presiding over childbirth. 

PStIdaea, a town in Macedonia, on the narrow isthmus of 
the peninsula Pallene, was a colony of the Corinthians. It afterwards 
became tributary to Athens, and its revolt from the latter city, b.c. 432, 
was one of the immediate causes of the Peloponnesian war. It was 
taken by the Athenians in 429, after a siege of more than 2 years, its 
inhabitants expelled, and their place supplied by Athenian colonists. 
In 356 it was taken by Philip, who destroyed the city and gave its 
territory to the Olynthians. 

Praeneste ( Palestrina ), one of the most ancient towns of 
Latium, situated on a steep and lofty hill, about 20 miles S.E. of Rome. 
It was said to have been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses. It 
was strongly fortified by nature and by art, and frequently resisted the 
attacks of the Romans. Together with the other Latin towns, it 
became subject to Rome, and was at a later period made a Roman 
colony. It was here that the younger Marius took refuge, and was 
besieged by Sulla’s troops. Praeneste possessed a celebrated temple 
of Fortuna, with an oracle, which is often mentioned under the Viame 
of Praenestinae sortes. In consequence of its lofty situation, Praeneste 
was a cool and healthy residence in the great heats of summer (hence 
frigidum Praeneste, in Horace). 

Praetorium, the headquarters in a Roman camp. In the 
provinces the name was attached to the governor’s official residence : 
cf. Mark xv., 16, and Bishop Lightfoot’s note on Philippians, pp. 99 
sqq. 

Pratinas, one of the early tragic poets at Athens, and a 

contemporary of Aeschylus. 

PraxIt£l£s, one of the most distinguished sculptors ol 
Greece, flourished about b.c. 364 and onwards. He was a citizen, if 
not a native, of Athens. He stands, with Scopas, at the head of the 
later Attic school, so called in contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Phidias. Without attempting those sublime impersonations 
of divine majesty, in which Phidias had been so inimitably successful, 
Praxiteles was unsurpassed in the exhibition of the softer beauties of 
the human form, especially in the female figure. One of his most 
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celebrated works was a marble statue of Aphrodite, which was dis¬ 
tinguished from other statues of the goddess by the name of the 
Cnidians, who purchased it.—In future all study of Praxiteles’ works 
must begin with the Hermes, discovered not many years since at 
Olympia. This is the only statue extant which we can prove, by 
direct evidence, to be an original by one of the great Greek sculptors. 
See Frazer, Pausanias , vol. iii., 595 sqq. (See Fig. 34.) 

PrIamIdes, that is, a son of Priam, by which name Hector, 
Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and the other sons of Priam, are frequently 
called. 

PrIamus, the famous king of Troy, at the time of the Trojan 
war, was a son of Laomedon. His original name was Podarces, i.e. 
“the swift-footed,” which was changed into Priamus, supposed to 
mean ” the ransomed ” (from irpla(j.at) t because he was ransomed by 
his sister Hesione, after he had fallen into the hands of Hercules. He 
was first married to Arisba, and afterwards to Hecuba. According to 
Homer he was the father of 50 sons, 19 of whom were children of 
Hecuba. In the earlier part of his reign, Priam supported the Phryg¬ 
ians in their war against the Amazons. When the Greeks landed on 
the Trojan coast, Priam was advanced in years, and took no active 
part in the war. Once only did he venture upon the field of battle, 
to conclude the agreement respecting the single combat between Paris 
and Menelaus. After the death of Hector, Priam went to the tent of 
Achilles to ransom his son’s body for burial, and obtained it (cf. 
Homer, Iliad, xxiv.). Upon the capture of Troy, he was slain by 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

PrTapus. i. Son of Dionysus and Aphrodite. The original 

home of his worship was at Lainpsacus, on the Hellespont. He was 
regarded as the god of fruitfulness, in general, and was worshipped as 
the protector of flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, and of 
all garden produce. He was represented in carved images, mostly in 
the form of “ herms,” carrying fruit in his garment, and either a sickle 
or cornucopia in his hand.—2. A city of Mysia, on the Propontis, E. 
of Parium, a colony of the Milesians, and a seat of the worship of the 
god Priapus. 

PrTene, one of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor. It was the birthplace of Bias, one of the Seven Sages of 
Greece. 

PrImus, M. AntOnius, a general of Vespasian, who gained 
a victory over the Vitellian army at Bedriacum, a.d. 69. 

Priscianu«, a Roman grammarian, flourished about a.d. 
450, and taught grammar at Constantinople. Several of his gram¬ 
matical works are extant. 

Priscus, HelvIdTus, son-in-law of Thrasea Paetus, distin¬ 
guished by his love of virtue, philosophy, and liberty, was put to death 
by Vespasian.—Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, 
vol. vvi., chap. lx. 

Pr6bus, AemIlIus. [Nepos, Cornelius.] 

Pr6bus, M. AurelTus, Roman emperor a.d. 276-282, was 

*r 495 
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the successor of Tacitus. During his reign he gained many brilliant 
victories over the barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul and Illyricum, 
and in other parts of the Roman empire. He was killed in a mutiny 
of his own soldiers. 

Pr6cas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba Longa, father of 

Numitor and Amulius. 

Proclus, one of the most celebrated teachers of the Neo- 
Platonic school, and a stout supporter of Paganism in its final struggle 
with Christianity, was born at Byzantium a.d. 412, and died a.d. 485. 
He laid claim to the possession of miraculous power, and his philo¬ 
sophical system is characterised by vagueness and mysticism. Several 
of his works are still extant. 

PkocnE, daughter of king Pandion of Athens, and wife of 

Tereus. 

Procris, daughter of Erechtheus and wife of Cephalus. 

Procrustes, that is, “the Stretcher,” a surname of the 
famous robber Polypemon or Damastes. He used to tie all travellers 
who fell into his hands upon a bed : if they were shorter than the bed, 
he stretched their limbs till they were of the same length ; if they were 
longer than the bed, he made them of the same size by cutting off some 
of their limbs. He was slain by Theseus. 

Pr6c#lus, the jurist, was the contemporary of the jurist 
Nerva the younger, who was probably the father of the emperor Nerva. 
The fact that Proculus gave his name to the school or sect (Proculiani 
or Proculeiani), which was opposed to that of the Sabiniani, shows 
that he was a jurist of note. 

Pr^cOlus, JOlTus, a Roman senator, is said to have 
informed the Roman people, after the death of Romulus, that their 
king had appeared to him, and bade him tell the people to honour him 
in future as a god under the name of Quirinus. 

Pr6dTcus, a celebrated sophist, was a native of Iulis in the 
island of Ceos, and lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war and 
subsequently. He frequently visited Athens.—He is famed for his 
moral apologue on The Choice of Heracles, narrated by Xenophon in 
the Memorabilia. 

Prortus, son ot Abas, and twin-brother of Acrisius. In the 
dispute between the 2 brothers for the kingdom of Argos, Proetus was 
expelled, whereupon he fled to lobates in Lycia, and married Antea or 
Stheneboea, the daughter of the latter. With the assistance of lobates, 
Proetus returned to his native land ; and Acrisius gave him a share of 
his kingdom. Proetus had 3 daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphia- 
nassa. When these daughters arrived at the age of maturity, they 
were stricken with madness, either from despising the worship of 
Dionysus, or from presuming to compare their beauty with that of 
Hera. [Mki.ampus.] The frenzy spread to the other women of Argos; 
till at length Proetus agreed to divide his kingdom between Melampus 
and his brother Bias, upon the former promising that he would cure 
the women of their madness. Proetus also plays a prominent part in 
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the story of Bellerophon. According to Ovid, Acrisius was expelled 
from his kingdom by Proetus; and Perseus, the grandson of Acrisius, 
avenged his grandfather by turning Proetus into stone by means of 
the head of Medusa. 

Pr6metheus, son of the Titan Iapetus and Clymene, and 
brother of Atlas, Menoetius, and Epimetheus. His name signifies 
“forethought,” as that of his brother Epimetheus denotes “after¬ 
thought.” He is represented as the great benefactor of men in spite 
of Zeus. He stole fire from heaven in a hollow tube, and taught 
mortals all useful arts. In order to punish men, Zeus gave Pandora 
as a present to Epimetheus, in consequence of which diseases and 
sufferings of every kind befell mortals. He also chained Prometheus to 
a rock on Mt. Caucasus, where in the daytime an eagle consumed his 
liver, which was restored in each succeeding night. (This is the 
subject of the play of Aeschylus, the Prometheus Bound.) Pro¬ 
metheus was thus exposed to perpetual torture; but Hercules killed 
the eagle and delivered the sufferer, with the consent of Zeus, who in 
this way had an opportunity of allowing his son to gain immortal 
fame. There was also a legend, which related that Prometheus 
created man out of earth and water. He is said to have given to men 
a portion of ail the qualities possessed by the other animals.—The deep 
religious purpose which underlies the Prometheus legend, as re-told by 
Aeschylus, is one which is highly significant. The great tragedy of 
Aeschylus is Hebraic in its moral tone, and should be compared with 
the Book of Job. These books embody the two protests of the ancient 
world against divine oppression—the one the protest of monotheism, 
the other of polytheism. The reader should consult Butcher’s Lectures 
on Greek Subjects, chap, i., “Greece and Israel.” 

PrOni)ba, a surname of Juno among the Romans, describing 

her as the deity presiding over marriage. 

Pr6pertTus, Sex. Aurf.lTus, the Roman poet, was a native 
of Umbria, and was born about B.c. 51. He began to write poetry at 
a very early age, and the merit of his productions attracted the atten¬ 
tion and patronage of Maecenas. The year of his death is unknown. 
Propertius is one of the principal of the Roman elegiac poets.—No 
Roman poet, except Catullus, so forcibly depicted the passion of love— 
its joys, its fears, its pains, its regrets. The best edition is H. E. 
Bulter’s (with commentary); no really good English version exists; 
perhaps Phillimore’s is the least objectionable.—See Mackail, Latin 
Literature, pp. 123-4. 

PrSpontis (Sea of Marmora ), so called from its position 

with reference to the Tontus (Euxinus), being npb tov Uivrov, “before 
the Pontus.” 

Propylaea (Greek), a porch leading to a temple precinct. 

The most famous was the great “ Porch ” of the Acropolis, built, in the 
time of Pericles, of Pentelic marble, at a cost of nearly half a million 
sterling. 

Pr&serpIna. [Persephone.] 

Protagonistes, the leading actor in Greek plays. 
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Pr0tAg6rAs, a celebrated sophist, was bom at AbdSra, in 

Thrace, probably about b.c. 480, and died about 411, at the age of 
nearly 70 year*. He was the first who called himself a sophist, and 
taught for pay; and he practised his profession for the space of 40 
years. His instructions were so highly valued that he sometimes 
received 100 minae from a pupil; and Plato says that Protagoras made 
more money than Phidias and 10 other sculptors. In 411 he was 
accused of impiety by Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred. His 
impeachment was founded on his book on the gods, which began with 
the statement : “ Respecting the gods, I am unable to know whether 
they exist or do not exist. The impeachment was followed by his 
banishment, or, as others affirm, only by the burning of his book. 
[According to Plato, what he professed to teach was not science nor 
scholarship, but conduct. He undertook to give what we should call 
a truly liberal education. See Benn, 'The Philosophy of Greece , pp. 
i*7 sqq. 1 

PROTfeslLAUs, son of Iphiclus and Astyoche, was a native of 
Phylace in Thessaly. He led the warriors of several Thessalian places 
against Troy, and was the first of all the Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the ships upon the Trojan 
shore. According to the common tradition, he was slain by Hector. 
See Laodameia. 

PrOteus, the prophetic old man of the sea, is described in 
the earliest legends as a subject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) 
he tended. According to Homer he resided in the island of Pharos, 
at the distance of one day’s journey from the river Aegyptus (Nile); 
whereas Virgil places his residence in the island of Carpathos, between 
Crete and Rhodes. At midday Proteus rose from the sea, and slept 
In the shade of the rocks, with the monsters of the deep lying around 
him. Any one wishing to learn futurity from him was obliged to catch 
hold of him at that time : as soon as he was seized, he assumed every 
possible shape, in order to escape the necessity of prophesying, but 
whenever he saw that his endeavours were of no avail, he resufned 
his usual form, and told the truth. After finishing his prophecy he 
returned into the sea. Homer ascribes to him a daughter Idothea.— 
Another set of traditions describes Proteus as a son of Poseidon, and 
as a king of Fgypt, who had two sons, Telegonus and Polygonus or 
Tmolus. 

PROTdofiNfis, a celebrated Greek painter. He was a native 
of Caunus, in Caria, a city subject to the Rhodians, and flourished 
B.c. 332-300. He resided at Rhodes almost entirely ; the only other 
city of Greece which he is said to have visited is Athens, where he 
executed one of his great works in the Propylaea. Up to his 50th 
year he is said to have lived in poverty and in comparative obscurity. 
His fame had, however, reached the ears of Apelles, who, as the surest 
way of making the merits of Protogenes known to his fellow-citizens, 
offered him for his finished works the enormous sum of 50 talents a 
piece , and thus led the Rhodians to understand what an artist they 
had among them. 

Provocatio (Roman law-term), an appeal from the verdict 
of a magistrate to the decision of the people. 
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ProxEnus, a Boeotian, was a disciple of Gorgias and a 

friend of Xenophon. 

Prudentius, a Roman poet (Christian), born a.d. 343. 
He was the first really great Christian poet. Of his works the 
Peristephanon and Cathemerinon ( = Daily Round) are the most con¬ 
siderable. The latter book—Latin text and English verse rendering— 
has been issued by Dent (Temple Classics). For an account of Pru¬ 
dentius, see Glover* Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, chap. xi. 
PrCts!as. i . King of Bithynia from about b.c. 2 28 to 180. He 

was the son of Zielas, whom he succeeded. He appears to have been 
a monarch of vigour and ability, and raised his kingdom of Bithynia 
to a much higher pitch of power and prosperity than it had previously 
attained. He basely surrendered Hannibal, who had taken refuge at 
his court, to the Romans; but who escaped falling into the hands of 
his enemies by a voluntary death.—2. The son and successor of the 
preceding, reigned from about 180 to 149. He courted assiduously the 
alliance of the Romans. He carried on war with Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, with whom, however, he was compelled by the Romans 
to conclude peace in 154. 

Prytaneis (irpuravets), committees at Athens for presiding 
over public business. They dined together at the public charges in 
the irpvravtiov, or Council Hall. 

Psammenitus, king of Egypt, succeeded his father Amasis 
in b.c. 526, and reigned only 6 months. He was conquered by Cam- 
byses in 525, and his country made a province of the Persian empire. 

PsammEtTchus, a king of Egypt, reigned from r.c. 671 to 
617. He was originally one of the 12 kings who obtained an independent 
sovereignty in the confusion which followed the death of Setho. 
Having been driven into banishment by the other kings, he took 
refuge in the marshes : but shortly afterwards, with the aid of some 
Ionian and Carian pirates, he conquered the other kings, and became 
sole ruler of Egypt. The employment of foreign mercenaries by Psam- 
metichus gave great offence to the military caste in Egypt; and being 
Indignant at other treatment which they received from him, they 
emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into Ethiopia, where settlements 
were assigned to them by the Ethiopian king. 

Psammis, king of Egypt, succeeded his father Necho, and 
reigned from b.c. 601 to 595. 

Ps?chE, “ the soul,” occurs in the later times of antiquity 
as a personification of the human soul. Psyche was the youngest of 
the 3 daughters of a king, and excited by her beauty the jealousy and 
envy of Aphrodite. In order to avenge herself, the goddess ordered 
Cupid to inspire Psyche with a love for the most contemptible of all 
men : but Cupid was so stricken with her beauty that he himself 
fell in love with her. He accordingly conveyed her to a charming 
spot, where unseen and unknown, he visited her every night, and left 
her as soon as the day began to dawn. But her jealous sisters made 
her believe that in the darkness of night she was embracing some 
hideous monster, and accordingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she 
drew near to him with a lamp, and, to her amazement, beheld the most 
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handsome and lovely of the gods. In the excitement of joy and fear, 
a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp upon his shoulder. This awoke 
Cupid, who censured her for her mistrust, and fled. Psyche’s happi¬ 
ness was now gone, and after attempting in vain to throw herself 
into a river, she wandered about from temple to temple, inquiring 
after her lover, and at lenglh came to the palace of Aphrodite. There 
her real sufferings began, for Aphrodite retained her, treated her as a 
slave, and imposed upon her the hardest and most humiliating labours. 
Psyche would have perished under the weight of her sufferings, had 
not Cupid, who still loved her in secret, invisibly comforted and 
assisted her in her toils. With his aid she at last succeeded in over¬ 
coming the hatred and jealousy of Aphrodite : she became immortal, 
and was united to him for ever. In this pleasing story Psyche evi¬ 
dently represents the human soul, which is purified by passions and 
misfortunes, and thus prepared for the enjoyment of true and pure 
happiness.—The story of Cupid and Psyche is told with much charm 
by Apuleius in his Golden Ass: see the rendering by Adlington 
(reprinted in Dent’s Temple Library). 

Pt6l£maeus, usually called Ptolemy, the name of several 

kings of Egypt. I. surnamed Soter, the Preserver, but more com¬ 
monly known as the son of Lagus, reigned b.c. 323-285. His father 
Lagus was a Macedonian of ignoble birth, but his mother Arsinoe had 
been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on which account it seems to 
have been generally believed that Ptolemy was in reality the offspring 
of that monarch. Ptolemy accompanied Alexander throughout his 
campaigns in Asia, and on the division of the empire which followed 
Alexander’s death (323), obtained the government of Egypt. He after¬ 
wards enlarged his dominions by seizing upon the important satrapy 
of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, and made himself master of Jerusalem, 
by attacking the city on the Sabbath day. These provinces he lost, 
but again recovered in a war with Antigonus and his son Demetrius. 
Ptolemy subsequently crossed over to Greece, where he announced 
himself as the liberator of the Greeks, but he effected little. In 306 he 
was defeated by Demetrius in a great sea fight off Salamis in Cyprus, 
by which he lost that important island. Next year (305) Ptolemy 
rendered the most important assistance to the Rhodians, who were 
besieged by Demetrius; and when Demetrius was at length compelled 
to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians paid divine honours to the 
Egyptian monarch as their saviour and preserver (Soter). The latter 
years of Ptolemy’s reign appear to have been devoted almost entirely 
to the arts of peace, and in 285 he abdicated in favour of his youngest 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus. He survived this event 2 years, and died 
in 283. The character of Ptolemy does not merit unqualified praise ; 
but he distinguished himself as a ruler, and as a patron of literature 
and science. He founded the Library and the Museum of Alexandria. 
Many men of literary eminence were gathered around the Egyptian 
king: among whom-may be especially noticed Demetrius of Phalerus, 
the great geometer Euclid, the philosophers Stilpo of Megara, Theo- 
dorus of Cyrene, and Diodorus surnamed Cronus; as well as the 
elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, and the grammarian Zenodotus. Ptolemy 
was himself an author, and composed a history of the wars of Alex¬ 
ander the Great.— II. Philadelphus (b.c. 28^-247), the son of Pto¬ 
lemy I. by his wife Berenice, was born in the island of Cos, 309. His 
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long reign was marked by few events of a striking character. He 
was long engaged in war with his half-brother Magas, for the posses¬ 
sion of the Cyrenalca, which he eventually ceded to Magas. Ptolemy 
also concluded a treaty with the Romans. He was frequently engaged 
in hostilities with Syria, which were terminated towards the close of 
his reign by a treaty of peace, by which Ptolemy gave his daughter 
Berenice in marriage to Antiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief care, however, 
was directed to the internal administration of his kingdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science. Under him the Museum of Alex¬ 
andria became the resort and abode of all the most distinguished men 
of letters of the day, and in the library attached to it were accumu¬ 
lated all the treasures of ancient learning. According to a well-known 
tradition, it was by his express command that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Jews were translated into Greek. The new cities or colonies 
founded by him in different parts of his dominions were extremely 
numerous. All authorities concur in attesting the great power and 
wealth to which the Egyptian monarchy was raised under Phila- 
delphus ; but his private life and relations do not exhibit his character 
in as favourable a light as we might have inferred from the splendour 
of his administration.—III. Euergetes (b.c. 247-222), eldest son and 
successor of Philadelphus. Shortly after his accession he invaded 
Syria, in order to avenge the death of his sister Berenice. He ad¬ 
vanced as far as Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all Meso¬ 
potamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received the submission of all the 
upper provinces of Asia as far as the confines of Baetria and India. 
From this career of conquest he was recalled by the news of seditions 
in Egypt, and returned to that country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, all the statues of the Egyptian 
deities which had been carried off by Cambyses to Babylon or Persia, 
and which he restored to their respective temples. Hence he obtained 
the title of Euergetes (the “ Benefactor *’). His fleets were equally suc¬ 
cessful ; but it appears that the greater part of the eastern provinces 
speedily fell again into the hands of Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained 
possession of the maritime regions and a great part of Syria itself. 
During the latter years of his reign he subdued the Ethiopian tribes 
on his southern frontier, and advanced as far as Adule, a port on the 
Red Sea. Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely less celebrated than his father 
for his patronage of literature and science.—IV. Philopator (b.c. 
222—205), eldest son and successor of Euergetes, was very far from 
inheriting the virtues or abilities of his father: and his reign was the 
commencement of the decline of the Egyptian kingdom. Its beginning 
was stained with crimes of the darkest kind. He put to death his 
mother Berenice, his brother Magas, and his uncle Lysimachus, and 
then gave himself up without restraint to a life of indolence and 
luxury, while he abandoned to his minister Sosibius the care of all 
political affairs. Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, availed himself 
of this state of disorder, and conquered the greater part of Coele- 
Syria and Palestine, but in the 3rd year of the war (217) he was 
completely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the decisive battle of 
Raphia. On his return from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy gave 
himself up more and more to every species of vice and debauchery, 
and thus shortened his life. He died in 205. Like his predecessors, 
he encouraged philosophers and men of letters, and especially patron¬ 
ised the distinguished grammarian Aristarchus.—V. Epiphanhs (b.c. 
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205-181), son and successor of Ptolemy IV. He was a child of 5 
years old at the death of his father, 205. Philip, king of Macedonia, 
and Antiochus III. of Syria, took advantage of the minority of Pto¬ 
lemy, and entered into a league to divide his dominions between them. 
In pursuance of this arrangement, Antiochus conquered Coele-Syria, 
while Philip reduced the Cyclades and the cities in Thrace which had 
still remained subject to Egypt; but the Romans commanded both 
monarchs to refrain from further hostilities, and restore all the con¬ 
quered cities. In 196 the young king was declared of age, and the 
ceremony of his Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence, on which occasion the decree was issued which 
has been preserved to us in the celebrated inscription known as the 
Rosetta stone. As long as Ptolemy continued under the guidance 
and influence of Aristomenes, his administration was equitable and 
popular. Gradually, however, he became estranged from his able 
and virtuous minister, and at length compelled him to take poison. 
Towards the close of his reign Ptolemy conceived the project of re¬ 
covering Coele-Syria from Seleucus, the successor of Antiochus, as 
the latter monarch had not restored that province, according to 
treaty, when Ptolemy married his daughter, Cleopatra. But having, 
by an unguarded expression, excited the apprehensions of some of his 
friends, he was cut off by poison in the 24th year of his reign and the 
29th of his age, 181. His reign was marked by the rapid decline of 
the Egyptian monarchy, and at his death Cyprus and the Cyrenaica 
were almost the only foreign possessions still attached to the crown 
of Egypt.—VI. Philometor (b.c. 181-146), eldest son and successor 
of Ptolemy V. He was a child at the death of his father in 181, and 
the regency was assumed during his minority by his mother Cleopatra. 
After her death, in 173, his ministers had the rashness to engage in 
war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, in the vain hope of 
recovering the provinces of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. But their 
army was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pelusium, and Antiochus 
advanced as far as Memphis, 170. The young king himself fell into 
his hands, but was treated with kindness and distinction, as Antiofhus 
hoped by this means to make himself the master of Egypt. But being 
unable to fake Alexandria, which was defended by Ptolemy’s younger 
brother, Antiochus withdrew into Syria, after establishing Philometor 
as king at Memphis, but retaining in his hands the frontier fortress of 
Pelusium. This last circumstance, together with the ravages committed 
by the Syrian troops, awakened Philometor, who had hitherto been a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Syrian king, to a sense of his true 
position, and he hastened to make overtures of peace to his brother, 
who during Ptolemy’s captivity had assumed the title of king Euergetes 
II. It was agreed that the two brothers should reign together, and 
that Philometor should marry his sister Cleopatra. Upon this An¬ 
tiochus advanced a second time to the walls of Alexandria, but with¬ 
drew to his own dominions, 168, at the command of M. Popillius 
Laenas, the Roman ambassador. Dissensions soon broke out between 
the two brothers, and Euergetes expelled Philometor from Alexandria. 
Hereupon Philometor repaired in person to Rome, 164, where he was 
received by the senate with the utmost honour, and deputies were 
appointed to reinstate him in the sovereign power. The remainder 
of his reign was chiefly occupied with Syrian affairs. In 146 he 
gained a decisive victory over Alexander Balas, but died a few days 
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afterwards, in consequence of a fail from his horse during the battle. 
He had reigned 35 years from the period of his first accession, and 
18 from his restoration by the Romans. Philometor is praised for 
the mildness and humanity of his disposition, and if not one of the 
greatest, he was at least one of the best of the race of the Ptolemies.— 
VII. Euergetes II. or Physcon, that is, Big-Belly, reigned b.c. 146— 
117. In order to secure undisputed possession of the throne, he 
married his sister Cleopatra, the widow of his brother Philometor, and 
put to death his" nephew Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed king 
under the surname of Eupator. A reign thus commenced in blood 
was continued in a similar spirit. Many of the leading citizens of 
Alexandria, who had taken part against him on the death of his 
brother, were put to death, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
deluged with blood. At the same time that he thus incurred the 
hatred of his subjects by his cruelties, he rendered himself an object 
of their aversion and contempt by abandoning himself to the most 
degrading vices. He became enamoured of his niece Cleopatra (the 
offspring of his wife by her former marriage with Philometor), and 
he did not hesitate to divorce the mother, and receive her daughter 
instead, as his wife and queen. By this proceeding he alienated stili 
more the minds of his Greek subjects; and his vices and cruelties at 
length produced an insurrection at Alexandria. Thereupon he fled to 
Cyprus, and the Alexandrians declared his sister Cleopatra queen 
(130). Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, his son by 
Cleopatra, and sent his head and hands to his unhappy mother. But 
Cleopatra having been shortly afterwards expelled from Alexandria 
in her turn, Ptolemy found himself unexpectedly reinstated on the 
throne (127). He died after reigning 29 years from the death of his 
brother Philometor. Although the character of Ptolemy Physcon was 
stained by the most infamous vices, and by the most sanguinary 
cruelty, he still retained that love of letters which appears to have 
been hereditary in the whole race of the Ptolemies.—VIII. Soter II., 
and also Philometor, but more commonly called Lathyrus or La- 
thurus, reigned B.c. 117-107, and also 89-81. Although he was of 
full age at the time of his father’s death (117), he was obliged to reign 
jointly with his mother, Cleopatra, who had been appointed by the 
will of her late husband to succeed him on the throne. After reigning 
10 years, he was expelled from Alexandria by an insurrection of the 
people, which she had excited against him (107). His brother Alex¬ 
ander now assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, in conjunction with his 
mother, and reigned for 18 years. After the death of Cleopatra and 
the expulsion of Alexander in 89, Ptolemy Lathyrus, who had estab¬ 
lished himself at Cyprus, was recalled by the Alexandrians, and estab¬ 
lished anew on the throne of Egypt, which he occupied thenceforth 
without interruption till his death in 81. The most important event 
of this period was the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, which was 
taken after a 3 years’ siege, and reduced to the state of’ruin in which 
it has ever since remained.—IX. Alexander I., youngest son of Pto¬ 
lemy VII., reigned conjointly with his mother Cleopatra from the 
expulsion of his brother Lathyrus, b.c. 107-90. In this year he 
assassinated his mother; but he had not reigned alone a year, when 
he was compelled by a general sedition of the populace and military 
to quit Alexandria.— X. Alexander II., son of the preceding, put to 
death by the Alexandrians shortly after his accession. — XI. Dio- 
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nysos, but more commonly known by the appellation of Auletes, the 
flute-player, an illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus, was on 
the death of Alexander II. proclaimed king by the Alexandrians, 
b.c. 80. To obtain the ratification of his title from the Romans, 
he expended immense sums, which he was compelled to raise 
by the imposition of fresh taxes, and the discontent thus excited 
combining with the contempt entertained for his character, led 
to his expulsion by the Alexandrians, in 58. Thereupon he pro¬ 
ceeded in person to Rome to solicit assistance; but it was not till 55 
that A. Gabinius, proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the influence 
of Pompey, aided by the enormous bribe of 10,000 talents from Pto¬ 
lemy himself, to undertake his restoration. One of his first acts was 
to put to death his daughter Berenice (whom the Alexandrians had 
placed on the throne), and many of the leading citizens of Alexandria. 
He died In 51, after a reign of 29 years from the date of his first 
accession.—XII. Eldest son of the preceding. By his father’s will 
the sovereign power was left to himself and his sister Cleopatra 
jointly ; but the latter was expelled by the minister Pothinus after 
she had reigned in conjunction with her brother about 3 years. Here¬ 
upon she took refuge in Syria, and assembled an army, with which 
she invaded Egypt. Shortly after, Caesar arrived in Egypt, and as 
Cleopatra’s charms gained her his support, Pothinus determined to 
excite an insurrection against him. Hence arose what is usually 
called the Alexandrian war. Ptolemy, who was at first in Caesar’s 
hands, managed to escape, and put himself at the head of the in¬ 
surgents, but he was defeated by Caesar, and was drowned in an 
attempt to escape by the river (47).—XIII. Youngest son of Ptolemy 
Auletes, was declared king by Caesar in conjunction with Cleopatra, 
after the death of his elder brother; but in 43 Cleopatra put him to 
death.—For the Ptolemies generally, see Mahaffy, Greek Life and 
Thought (1896), especially chaps, x.-xii.; and the same writer’s The 
Empire of the Ptolemies. 

Pt^lEmaeus, ClaudKus, a celebrated mathematician,,astro¬ 
nomer, and geographer. Of Ptolemy himself we know absolutely 
nothing but his date. He certainly observed in a.d. 139, at Alex¬ 
andria; and since he survived Antoninus he was alive a.d. 161. His 
Geography, in 8 books, is his most celebrated work. 

Publicani, a Roman term for the “ farmers ” of taxes and 
revenue (the “publicans” of the N.T.). 

PurlIcSla, a Roman cognomen, signifying “ one who courts 
the people,” and thus “a friend of the people.” 1. P. Valerius Publi- 
cola, took an active part in expelling the Tarquins from the city, 
and was thereupon elected consul with Brutus (b.c. 509). He secured 
the liberties of the people by proposing several laws, and ordered the 
lictors to lower the fasces before the people, as an acknowledgment 
that their power was superior to that of the consuls. Hence he 
became so great a favourite with the people, that he received the 
surname of Publicola. He was consul 3 times again. He died in 
503.—a. L. Gellius Publicola, consul in b.c. 72. He belonged to 
the aristocratical party. In 63 he warmly supported Cicero in the 
suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy.—3. L. Gellius Publicola, 
son of the preceding, espoused the republican party and went with 
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M. Brutus to Asia, but' deserted to the triumvirs, Octavian and 
Antony, for which treachery he obtained the consulship in 36. In the 
war between Octavian and Antony he espoused the side of the latter, 
and commanded the right wing of Antony’s fleet at the battle of 
Actium. 

PublIlIa, the 2nd wife of M. Tullius Cicero, whom he 

married b.c. 46. 

PublIlIus, Vol£ro, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 472, and 

again 471, effected an important change in the Roman constitution. 
In virtue of the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the plebs 
and the aediles were elected by the comitia tributa, instead of by the 
coinitia centuriata, as had previously been the case, and the tribes 
obtained the power of deliberating and determining in all matters 
affecting the whole nation, and not such only as concerned the plebs. 
Publius S¥rus. [Syrus.] 

PudIcKtTa, a personification of modesty. At Rome there were 

two sanctuaries dedicated to her. 

Pupienus MaxImus, M. ClOdIus, was elected emperoi 
with Balbinus, in a.d. 238, when the senate received intelligence of 
the death of the two Gordons in Africa; but the new emperors were 
slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same year. 

Pupius, a Roman dramatist. 

PirrfedLi ( Pozzuoli ), originally named Dicaearchia, a cele¬ 
brated seaport town of Campania, situated on a promontory on the 
E. side of the Puteolanus Sinus, and a little to the E. of Cumae, was 
founded by the Greeks of Cumae, b.c. 521, under the name of Dicae¬ 
archia. It obtained the name of Puteoli, either from its numerous 
wells or from the stench arising from the mineral springs in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The town was indebted for its importance to its excellent 
harbour, which was protected by an extensive mole to which Caligula 
attached a floating bridge, which extended as far as Baiae, a distance 
of 2 miles. Puteoli was the chief emporium for the commerce with 
Alexandria and with the greater part of Spain. The town was 
colonised by the Romans in b.c. 194, and also anew by Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian. It was destroyed by Alaric in a.d. 410, by 
Genseric in 455, and also by Totilas in 545, but was on each occasion 
speedily rebuilt. There are still many ruins of the ancient town at the 
modern Pozzuoli. 

Pydna ( Kitron ), a town of Macedonia in the district Pieria. 

It was originally a Greek colony, but it was subdued by the Mace¬ 
donian kings, from whom, however, it frequently revolted. It was 
subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified the place. It is espe¬ 
cially memorable on account of the victory gained under its walls by 
Aemilius Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 168. 

Pygmaei, i.e. men of the height of a mr/w, i.e. 13^ inches, a 

people first mentioned by Homer (Iliad, iii.) as dwelling on the shore* 
of Ocean, and attacked by cranes in spring-time. 

PygmAlIon. 1. King of Cyprus. He is said to have fallen 
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ift love with the ivory image of a maiden which he himself had made, 
and to have prayed to Aphrodite to breathe life into it. When the 
request was granted, Pygmalion married the maiden, and became by 
her the father of Paphus.—See the beautiful rendering of this legend 
in William Morris’ The Earthly Paradise. —2. Son of Belus and 
brother of Dido, who murdered Sichaeus, Dido’s husband. [Dido.] 

PVlAdes, son of Strophius and Anaxibia, a sister of Aga¬ 
memnon. His father was king of Phocis; and after the death of 
Agamemnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his father’s court. Here 
Pylades contracted that friendship with Orestes, which became pro¬ 
verbial. He assisted Orestes in murdering his mother Clytaemnestra, 
and eventually married his sister Electra. 

Ptfi.6s, the name of 3 towns on the W. coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The most famous was Messenia, at the N. entrance of what is 
now called the Bay of Navarino , the largest and safest harbour in al! 
Greece. This harbour was fronted and protected by the small island 
of Sphacteria, which stretched along the coast about 1$ miles, leaving 
only 2 narrow entrances at each end. Pylos became memorable in 
the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians under Demosthenes built 
a fort on the promontory Coryphasium, a little S. of the ancient city, 
and just within the N. entrance to the harbour (b.c. 425). The 
attempts of the Spartans to dislodge the Athenians proved unavailing; 
and the capture by Cleon of the Spartans, who had landed in the 
island of Sphacteria, was one of the most important events in the 
whole war.— Cf. Thucydides, iv., 1-41. 

PyrXmus. [Thisbe.] 

Pyrg6t£lks, one of the most celebrated gem engravers of 
ancient Greece, was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, who 
placed him on a level with Apelles and Lysippus, by naming him as 
the only artist who was permitted to engrave seal-rings for the king. 

P?riphl£gethon, that is, /laming with fire, the name of 
one of the rivers in the lower world. 1 

Pyrrhic Dance, a mimic war-dance among the Greeks. 

Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptical or Pyrrhonian school 
of philosophy, was a native of Elis, in Peloponnesus. He is said to 
have been poor, and to have followed, at first, the profession of a 
painter. He is then said to have been attracted to philosophy by the 
books of Democritus, to have attended the lectures of Bryson, a dis¬ 
ciple of Stilpon, to have attached himself closely to Anaxarchus, and 
with him to have joined the expedition of Alexander the Great. He 
asserted that certain knowledge on any subject was unattainable; and 
that the great object of man ought to be to lead a virtuous life. 
Pyrrho wrote no works, except a poem addressed to Alexander, which 
was rewarded by the latter in a royal manner. His philosophical 
system was first reduced to writing by his disciple Timon. He 
reached the age of 90 years ; but we have no mention of the year 
either of his birth or of his death. 

Pyrrhus, i. Mythological. [Neoptolemus.'|—2. I. Kina 
of Epirus, son of Aeacides and Phthia, was bom b.c. 318. Cassander 
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having prevailed upon the Epirots to expel their young king, Pyrrhus, 
who was only 17 years of age, accompanied his brother-in-law Deme¬ 
trius to Asia, and was present at the battle of Ipsus, 301, in which he 
gained great renown for his valour. Afterwards he went as a hostage 
for Demetrius into Egypt, where he married Antigone, the daughter 
of Berenice. Ptolemy now supplied him with forces, with which he 
regained his kingdom (295). After this he made an attempt to conquer 
Macedonia, and actually obtained a share of the throne with Lysi- 
machus, but was driven out of the country after a reign of 7 months 
(286). For the next few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly in Epirus ; but 
in 280 he accepted the invitation of the Tarentines to assist them in 
their war against the Romans. He crossed over to Italy with a large 
army, and in the 1st campaign defeated the Roman consul, M. Valerius 
Laevinus, near Heraclea. The battle was long and bravely con¬ 
tested ; and it was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his elephants, 
which bore down everything before them, that the Romans took to 
flight. The loss of Pyrrhus, though inferior to that of the Romans, 
was still very considerable. Hence he advanced within 24 miles of 
Rome; but as he found it impossible to compel the Romans to accept 
peace, he retraced his steps, and withdrew into winter-quarters to 
Tarentum. In the 2nd campaign (279) Pyrrhus gained another victory 
near Asculum over the Romans, who were commanded by the consuls 
P. Decius Mus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio. The battle, however, was 
followed by no decisive results, and his forces were so much exhausted 
by it, that he lent a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance against the Car¬ 
thaginians. He accordingly crossed over into Sicily, where he re¬ 
mained from the middle of 278 to the end of 276. At first he met with 
brilliant success, but having failed in an attempt upon Lilybaeum, he 
lost his popularity with the Greeks, who began to form cabals and plots 
against him. His position in Sicily at length became so uncomfort¬ 
able and dangerous, that he returned to Italy in the autumn of 276. 
The following year he was defeated with great loss near Beneventum 
by the Roman consul Curius Dentatus, and obliged to leave Italy. He 
brought back with him to Epirus only 8000 foot and 500 horse, and 
had not money to maintain even these without undertaking new wars. 
He therefore invaded Macedonia, of which he became king a second 
time, and afterwards turned his arms against Sparta and Argos. In 
the last city he was killed (272) by a tile hurled by a woman from 
the house-top, in the 46th year of his age and 23rd of his reign. 
Pyrrhus was the greatest warrior and one of the best princes of his 
time. 

P?thXg6ras. i. A celebrated Greek philosopher, a native 

of Samos, flourished in the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius 
Superbus (b.c. 540-510). He studied in his own country under Creo- 
philus, Pherecydes of Syr os, and others, and is said to have visited 
Egypt and many countries of the East for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge. He believed in the transmigration of souls ; and is said 
to have pretended that he had been Euphorbus in the Trojan war, as 
well as various other characters. He paid great attention to arith¬ 
metic, and its application to weights, measures, and the theory of 
music. He pretended to divination and prophecy ; and he appears as 
the revealer of a mode of life calculated to raise his disciples above the 
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level of mankind, and to recommend them to the favour of the gods. 
Having settled at Crotona, In Italy, he formed a select brotherhood 
or club of 300, bound by a sort of vow to Pythagoras and each other, 
for the purpose of cultivating the religious and ascetic observances 
enjoined by their master, and of studying his religious and philo¬ 
sophical theories. It appears that they had some secret conventional 
symbols, by which members of the fraternity could recognise each 
other, and they were bound to secrecy. But the populace of Crotona 
rose against them; the building in which they assembled was set 
on fire, and only the younger and more active members escaped. 
Similar commotions ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia, in 
which Pythagorean clubs had been formed. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. Some say that he perished 
in the temple with his disciples; others that he fled first to Tarentum, 
and that, being driven thence, he escaped to Metapontum, and there 
starved himself to death.—Best account of Pythagoras in Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (ed. 2, pp. 91-124). For his connection with 
Orphism, see Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 90-97.—2. Of 
Rhegium, one of the most celebrated statuaries of Greece, probably 
flourished B.c. 48t>~43o. 

PmifeAS, of Massilia, in Gaul, a celebrated Greek navigator, 
who probably lived irr the time of Alexander the Great, or shortly 
afterwards. He appears to have undertaken voyages, one in which 
he visited Britain and Thule, and a second in which he coasted along 
the whole of Europe from Gadira (Cadiz) to the Tanuis, and the 
description of which probably formed the subject of his Periplus. 

PythYus, the Pythian, a surname of the Delphian Apollo. 
PYthOn, the celebrated serpent, which was produced from 

the mud left on the earth after the deluge of Deucalion. He lived in 
the caves of Mt. Parnassus, but was slain by Apollo, who founded the 
Pythian games in commemoration of his victory, and received in 
consequence the surname Pythius. 

l 

Quadi, a powerful German people of the Suevic race, dwelt 
in the S.E. of Germany, between Mt. Gabrcta, the Hcrcynian forest, 
the Sarmatian mountains, and the Danube. They were bounded on 
the W. by the Marcomanni, with whom they were always closely 
united, on the N. by the Gothini and Osi, on the E. by the IaZyges 
Metanastae, from whom they were separated by the river Granuas 
(Gran), and on the S. by the Pannonians, from whom thej were 
divided by the Danube. In the reign of Tiberius, the Quadi were 
taken under the protection of the Romans. In the reign of M. 
Aurelius, however, they joined the Marcomanni and other German 
tribes in the long and bloody war against the empire, which lasted 
during the greater part of that emperor’s reign. Their name is 
especially memorable in the history of this war by the victory which 
M. Aurelius gained over them in 174. The Quadi disappear from 
history towards the end of the 4th century. 

QuadrYfrons, a surname of Janus.* It is said that after the 
conquest of the Faliscans an image of Janus was found with 4 fore¬ 
heads. Hence a temple of Janus Quadrifrons was afterwards built 
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in the Forum transitorium, which had 4 gates. The fact of the god 
being represented with 4 heads is considered by the ancients to be an 
indication of his being the divinity presiding over the year with its 
4 seasons. 

QuadrIgarKus, Q. ClaudIus, a Roman historian who 
flourished b.c. 100-78. His work commenced immediately after the 
destruction of Rome by the Gauls, and must in all probability have 
come down to the death of Sulla. 

Quaestio, a court of inquiry (Roman). 

QuintIlKanus, M. FabYus, the most celebrated of Roman 

rhetoricians, was born at Calagurris (Calahorra), in Spain, A.». 40. 
He completed his education at Rome, and began to practise at the bar 
about 68. But he was chiefly distinguished as a teacher of eloquence, 
bearing away the palm in this department from all his rivals, and 
associating his name, even to a proverb, with pre-eminence in the art. 
By Domitian he was invested with the insignia and title of consul 
(consularia ornamenta), and is, moreover, celebrated as the first public 
instructor, who, in virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received 
a regular salary from the imperial exchequer. He is supposed to have 
died about 118. The great work of Quintilian is a complete system 
of rhetoric, in 12 books, entitled De Institutione Oratorio Libri XII., 
or sometimes Institutiones Oratoriae, dedicated to his friend Marcellus 
Victorius, himself a celebrated orator, and a favourite at court. This 
production bears throughout the impress of a clear, sound judgment, 
keen discrimination, and pure taste, improved by extensive reading, 
deep reflection, and long practice. There are also extant 164 declama¬ 
tions under the name of Quintilian, but no one believes these to be the 
genuine productions of Quintilian, and few suppose that they proceeded 
from any one. individual.—See Peterson’s ed. of the 10th book of 
Quintilian’s Instiiutio for a life of the writer. 

QuintIlIus Varus. [Varus.] 

QuintTus CApItOlTnus Barbatus, T., a celebrated general 

in the early history of the republic, and equally distinguished in the 
internal history of the state. He was six times consul, namely, in B.c. 
471, 468, 465, 446, 443, 439.—Several of his descendants held the 
consulship, but none of these require mention except T. Quintius 
Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus, who was consul 208, and was 
defeated by Hannibal. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus, commonly called Quintus Calaber, 

author of a Greek epic poem on the events of the Trojan war from the 
death of Hector to the return of the Greeks. Quintus closely copied 
Homer, but not a single poetical idea of his own seems ever to have 
inspired him. 

QuIrInalis Mons. [Roma.] 

QuIrInus, a Sabine word (perhaps derived from quirts, a 
lance or spear). It occurs first of all as the name of Romulus, after 
he had been raised to the bank of a divinity; and the festival cele¬ 
brated in his honour bore the name of Quirinalia. It is also used as. 
a surname of Janus. 
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RabIrKus. i. C., an aged senator, was accused in b.c. 63, 

by T. Labienus, tribune of the plebs, of having ,put to death the 
tribune L. Appuleius Saturninus in 100, nearly 40 years before. The 
accusation was set on foot at the instigation of Caesar, who judged 
it necessary to deter the senate from resorting to arms against the 
popular party. The Duumviri Perduellionis (an obsolete tribunal) 
appointed to try Rabirius were C. Caesar himself and his relative 
L. Caesar. Rabirius was condemned, but appealed to the people in 
the comitia of the centuries. The case excited the greatest interest; 
since it was not simply the life or death of Rabirius, but the power 
and authority of the senate, which were at stake. Rabirius was 
defended by Cicero ; but the eloquence of his advocate was of no avail, 
and the people would have ratified the decision of the duumvirs, had 
not the meeting been broken up by the praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, 
who removed tne military flag which floated on the Janiculum.—2. 
C. Rabirius Postumus was the son of the sister of the preceding. 
After the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to his kingdom by means of 
Gabinius, in b.c. 55, Rabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was invested 
by the king with the office of Dioecetes , or chief treasurer. In this 
office his extortions were so terrible that Ptolemy had him appre¬ 
hended ; but Rabirius escaped from prison, probably through the 
connivance of the king, and returned to Rome. Here a trial awaited 
him. Gabinius had been sentenced to pay a heavy fine on account 
of his extortions in Egypt; and as he was unable to pay this fine, a 
suit was instituted against Rabirius, who was liable to make up the 
deficiency, if it could be proved that he had received any of the money 
of which Gabinius had illegally become possessed. Rabirius was 
defended by Cicero, and was probably condemned.—3. A Roman poet, 
who lived in the last years of the republic, and wrote a poem on the 
Civil wars. 

Ramnes, one of the 3 old patrician tribes at Rome. 

Ramses, the name of many kings of Egypt. 

Ravenna (Northern Italy, Ravenna), an important town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the river Bedcsis and about a mile from the sea, 
though it is now about 5 miles in the interior, in consequence of the 
sea having receded all along the coast. Ravenna was situated in the 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in one direction by land, 
probably by the road leading from Ariminum. It was said to have 
been founded by Thessalians (Pelasgians), and afterwards to have 
passed into the hands of the Umbrians, but it long remained an 
insignificant place, and its greatness does not begin till the time of 
the empire, when Augustus made it one of the 2 chief stations of the 
Roman fleet. Ravenna thus suddenly became one of the most im¬ 
portant places in the N. of Italy. When the Roman empire was 
threatened by the barbarians, the emperors of the West took up their 
residences at Ravenna, which, on account of its situation and fortifica¬ 
tions, was regarded as impregnable. After the downfall of the Western 
empire, Theodoric also made it the capital of his kingdom ; and after 
the overthrow of the Gothic dominion by Narses, it became the resi¬ 
dence of the Exarchs, or the governors of the Byzantine empire in 
Italy, till the Lombards took the town, a.d. 752.—See Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall. 
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R£at£ {Riett), an ancient town of the Sabines in Central 
Italy, said to have been founded by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, was 
situated on the Lacus Velinus and the Via Salaria. It was the chief 
place of assembly for the Sabines, and was subsequently a praefectura 
or a municipium. The valley in which Reate was situated was so 
beautiful that it received the name of Tempe ; and in its neighbour¬ 
hood is the celebrated waterfall, which is now known under the name 
of the fall of Terni or the Cascade delle Marmore. 

Regillus Lacus, a lake in Latium, memorable for the 
victory gained on its banks by the Romans over the Latins, b.c. 498. 
—See Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rowe. 

Regulus, the name of a family of the Atilia gens. M. 
Atiuus Regulus, consul b.c. 267, conquered the Sallentini, took the 
town of Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the honour of a 
triumph. In 256 he was consul a second time with L. Manlius Vulso 
Longus. The 2 consuls defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and after¬ 
wards landed in Africa with a large force. They met with great and 
striking success; and after Manlius returned to Rome with half of 
the army, Regulus remained in Attica with the other half, and prose¬ 
cuted the war with the utmost vigour. The Carthaginian generals, 
Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilear, withdrew into the mountains, 
where they were attacked by Regulus, and defeated with great loss. 
The Carthaginian troops retired within the walls of the city, and 
Regulus now overran the country without opposition. The Cartha¬ 
ginians in despair sent a herald to Regulus to solicit peace ; but the 
Roman general would only grant it on such intolerable terms that the 
Carthaginians resolved to continue the war, and hold out to the last. 
A Lacedaemonian named Xanthippus pointed out to the Carthaginians 
that their defeat was owing to the incompetency of their generals, 
and not to the superiority of the Roman arms. Being placed at the 
head of their forces, he totally defeated the Romans, and took 
Regulus himself prisoner (255). Regulus remained in captivity for 
the next 5 years, till 250, when the Carthaginians, after their defeat 
by the proconsul Metellus, sent an embassy to Rome to solicit peace, 
or at least an exchange of prisoners. They allowed Regulus to accom¬ 
pany the ambassadors on the promise that he would return to Rome 
if their proposals were declined. This embassy of Regulus is one of 
the most celebrated stories in Roman history. It is related that he 
dissuaded the senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an ex¬ 
change of prisoners, and that resisting all the persuasions of his 
friends to remain in Rome, he returned to Carthage, where a martyr’s 
death awaited him. On his arrival at Carthage he is said to have 
been put to death with the most excruciating tortures. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Regulus reached Rome, the senate 
is said to have given Hamilear and Bostar, 2 of the noblest Cartha¬ 
ginian prisoners, to the family of Regulus, who revenged themselves 
by putting them to death with cruel torments. But many writers 
have supposed that this tale was invented in order to excuse the 
cruelties perpetrated by the family of Regulus on the Carthaginian 
prisoners committed to their custody. Regulus was one of the favour¬ 
ite characters of early Roman story. Not only was he celebrated on 
account of his heroism in giving the senate advice which secured him 
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a martyr’s death, but also on account of his frugality and simplicity 
of life.—2. C., surnamed Serranus, consul 257, when he defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet off the Liparean islands, and obtained possession 
of the islands of Lipara and Melite. He was consul a second time in 
250, with L. Manlius Vulso. This Regulus is the first Atilius who 
bears the surname of Serranus. 

REmi or Rhemi, one of the most powerful people in Gallia 
Belgica, inhabited the country through which the Axona flowed, and 
were bounded on the S. by the Nervii, on the S.E. by the Veromandui, 
on the E. by the Suessiones and Bellovaci, and on the W. by the 
Nervii. They formed an alliance with Caesar, when the rest of the 
Belgae made war against him, b.c. 57. Their chief town was Duro- 
cortorum, afterwards called Remi ( Rheims). 

REmus. [Romulus.] 

Rex MarcKus. i. Q., praetor b c. 144, built the 

aqueduct called Aqua Marcia. —2. Q., consul in 118, founded in this 
year the colony of Narbo Martius, in Gaul.—3. Q., consul 68, and 
proconsul in Cilicia in the following year. Being refused a triumph 
on his return to Rome, he remained outside the city till the Catilin- 
arian conspiracy broke out in 63, when the senate sent him to Faesulae, 
to watch the movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, Catiline’s general. 

RhAdAmanthus, son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of 
king Minos of Crete. From fear of his brother he fled to Ocalea in 
Boeotia, and there married Alcmene. In consequence of his justice 
throughout life, he became, after his death, one of the judges in the 
lower world. 

RhaetIa, a Roman province S. of the Danube, was orig¬ 
inally distinct from Vindelicia, and was bounded on the W. by the 
Helvetii, on the E. by Noricum, on the N. by Vindelicia, and on the 
S. by Cisalpine Gaul, thus corresponding to the Grisons in Switzer¬ 
land, and to the greater part of the Tyrol. Towards the end of the 
first century, however, Vindelicia was added to the province of 
Rhaetia, whence Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as situated 
in Rhaetia. At a later time Rhaetia was subdivided into 2 provinces, 
Rhaetia Prima and Rhaetia Secunda, the former of which answered 
to the old province of Rhaetia, and the latter to that of Vindelicia. 
Rhaetia was a very mountainous country, since the main chain of 
the Alps ran through the greater part of the province. These moun¬ 
tains were called Alpes Rhaeticae, and extended from the St. Gothard 
to the Orteler by the pass of the Stelvio ; and in them rose the Oenus 
(Inn) and most of the chief rivers in the N. of Italy, such as the 
Athesis (Adige), and the Addua (Adda). The original* inhabitants of 
the country, the Rhaeti, are said by most ancient writers to have been 
Tuscans, who were driven out of the N. of Italy by the invasion of 
the Celts, and who took refuge in this mountainous district under a 
leader called Rhaetus. They were a brave and warlike people, and 
caused the Romans much trouble by their marauding incursions into 
Gaul and the N. of Italy. They were not subdued by the Romans till 
the reign of Augustus, and they offered a brave and desperate resist¬ 
ance against both Drusus and Tiberius, who finally conquered them. 
Rhaetia was then formed into a Roman province. The only town iii 
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Rhaetia of any importance was Tridentinum (Trent), famous in after 
ages by reason of the great church council held there in the ibth 
century. 

RhAgae {Rat, Ru. S.E. of Tehran ), the greatest city of 
Media, lay in the extreme N. of Great Media, at the S. foot of the 
moi^ntains (Caspius M.), which border the S. shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and on the W. side of the great pass through those mountains 
called the Caspiae Pylae. It was therefore the key of Media towards 
Parthia and Hyrcania. Having been destroyed by an earthquake, it 
was restored by Seleucus Nicator, and named EurOpus. In the 
Parthian wars it was again destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces, 
and called Arsacia. In the middle ages it was still a great city under 
its original name, slightly altered (Rai ); and it was finally destroyed 
by the Tartars in the 12th century. 

Rhamnus, a demus (or “ parish ”) in Attica. 

RhampsinItus, one of the ancient kings of Egypt. 

Rh£a, an ancient Greek goddess, appears to have been a 
goddess of the earth. She is represented as a daughter of Ur&nus and 
Ge, and the wife of Cr&nos, by whom she became the mother of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. Cr6nos devoured 
all his children by Rhea, but when she was on the point of giving 
birth to Zeus, she went to Lyctus, in Crete, by the advice of her 
parents. When Zeus was born she gave to Crftnos a stone wrapped 
up like an infant, which the god swallowed, supposing it to be his 
child. Crete was undoubtedly the earliest seat of the worship of 
Rhea; though many other parts of Greece laid claim to the honour of 
being the birthplace of Zeus. Rhea was afterwards identified by the 
Greeks in Asia Minor with the great Asiatic goddess, known under 
the name of “the Great Mother,’’ or “the Mother of the Gods,” and 
also bearing other names, such as C^bSle, Dindymene. Hence her 
worship became of a wild and enthusiastic character, and various 
Eastern rites were added to it, which soon spread through the whole 
of Greece. From the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship 
became closely connected with that of Dionysus. Under the name of 
Cybele, her worship was universal in ^hrygia. Under the name of 
Agdistis, she was worshipped with great solemnity at Pessinus, in 
Galatia, which town was regarded as the principal seat of her wor¬ 
ship. Under different names we might trace the worship of Rhea as 
far as the Euphrates, and even Bactriana. She was, in fact, the 
great goddess of the Eastern world, and we find her worshipped there 
under a variety of forms and names. As regards the Romans, they 
had from the earliest times worshipped Jupiter and his mother Ops, 
the wife of Saturn, who seems to have been identical with Rhea. In 
all European countries Rhea was conceived to be accompanied by the 
Curetes, who are inseparably connected with the birth and bringing up 
of Zeus in Crete, and in Phrygia by the Corybantes and Atys. The 
Corybantes were her enthusiastic priests, who, with drums, cymbals, 
horns, and in full armour, performed their orgiastic dances In the 
forests and on the mountains of Phrygia. In Rome the Galli were 
her priests. The lion was sacred to her. In works of art she is 
usually represented seated on a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
from which a veil hangs down. Lions appear crouching on the right 
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and left of her throne, and sometimes she is seen riding in a chariot 
drawn by lions. 

Kh£a SilvIa. [Romulus.] 

RhEgTum {Reggio), a celebrated Greek town on the coast of 
Bruttium in the S. of Italy, was situated on the Fretum Siculum, or 
the Straits, which separate Italy and Sicily. Rhegium was founded 
about the beginning of the first Messenian war, b.c. 743, by Aeolian 
Chalcidians from Euboea and by Doric Messenians, who had quitted 
their native country on the commencement of hostilities between 
Sparta and Messcnia. Even before the Persian wars Rhegium was 
sufficiently powerful to send 3000 of its citizens to the assistance of the 
Tarentines, and in the time of the elder Dionysius it possessed a fleet 
of 80 ships of war. This monarch, having been offended by the 
inhabitants, took the city, and treated it with the greatest severity. 
Rhegium never recovered its former greatness, though it still con¬ 
tinued to be a place of considerable importance. The Rhegians having 
applied to Rome for assistance when Pyrrhus was in the S. of Italy, 
the Romans placed in the town a garrison of 4000 soldiers, who had 
been levied among the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the male inhabitants, and 
took possession of their wives and children. The Romans were too 
much engaged at the time with their war against Pyrrhus to take 
notice of this outrage; but when Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, 
they took signal vengeance upon these Campanians, and restored the 
surviving Rhegians to their city. Rhegium was the place from 
which persons usually crossed over to Sicily. 

Rhenus {Rhein in German, Rhine in English), one of 
the great rivers in Europe, forming in ancient times the boundary 
between Gaul and Germany. The Rhine is described by the ancients 
as a broad, rapid, and deep river. Its whole course amounts to about 
950 miles. Caesar was the first Roman general who crossed the 
Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats across the river, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne. j 

Rhesus, i. A river-god in Bithynia, one of the sons of 
Oceanus and Tethys.—2. Soa of king Eloneus in Thrace, marched 
to the assistance of the Trojans in their war with the Greeks. An 
oracle had declared that Troy would never be taken if the snow-white 
horses of Rhesus should once drink the water of the Xanthus, and 
feed upon the grass of the Trojan plain. But as soon as Rhesus had 
reached the Trojan territory and had pitched his tents late at night, 
Ulysses and Diomedes penetrated into his camp, slew Rhesus himself, 
and carried off his horses.—See the play of Euripides; the Rhesus . 

Rhianus, of Crete, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and 

grammarian, flourished b.c. 222. 

RhTpaei Montes, the name of a lofty range of mountains 

in the northern part of the earth, respecting which there are diverse 
statements in the ancient writers. The name seems to have been 
given by the Greek poets quite indefinitely to all the mountains in 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Rh6dAnus {Rhdne), one of the chief rivers of Gaul. 
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Rh6d6p£, one of the highest ranges of mountains in Thrace. 

Rhodope, like the rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus. 

Rh6dopis, a celebrated Greek courtesan, of Thracian origin, 
was a fellow-slave with the poet Aesop, both of them belonging to 
the Samian ladmon. She afterwards became the property of Xanthus, 
another Samian, who carried her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign 
of Amasis, and at this great seaport she carried on the trade of an 
hetaera for the benefit of her master. While thus employed, Charaxus, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, who had come to Naucratis as a 
merchant, fell in love with her, and ransomed her from slavery for a 
large sum of money. She was in consequence attacked by Sappho 
in a poem. She continued to live at Naucratis, and with the tenth 
part of her gains she dedicated at Delphi io iron spits, which were 
seen by Herodotus. She is called Rhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho 
in her poem spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It is therefore 
probable that Doricha was her real name, and that she received that 
of Rhodopis, which signifies the “rosy-cheeked,” on account of her 
beauty. 

Rhodos, sometimes called RhSde, daughter of Poseidon 
and Helia, or of Helios and Amphitrite, or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, 
or lastly of Oceanus. From her the island of Rhodes is said to have 
derived its name ; and in this island she bore to Helios 7 sons. 

Rh6dus ( Rhodos , Rhodes ), the most easterly island of the 

Aegaean, or more specifically, of the Carpathian Sea, lies off the S. 
coast of Caria, due S. of the promontory of Cynossema (C. Aloupo), 
at the distance of about 12 geog. miles. Its length, from N.E. to 
S.W., is about 45 miles; its greatest breadth about 20 to 25. In 
early times it was called Acthraea and Ophiussa, and several other 
names. There are various mythological stories about its origin and 
peopling. Its Hellenic colonisation is ascribed to Tlepolemus, the 
son of Hercules, before the Trojan war, and after that war to Althae- 
menes. Homer mentions the 3 Dorian settlements in Rhodes, namely, 
Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus ; and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, 
and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian Hexapolis, which was estab¬ 
lished, from a period of unknown antiquity, in the S.W. corner of 
Asia Minor. Rhodes soon became a great maritime state, or rather 
confederacy, the island being parcelled out between the 3 cities above 
mentioned. The Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded numer¬ 
ous colonies. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, Rhodes 
was one of those Dorian maritime states which were subject to Athens ; 
but in the 20th year of the war, B.c. 412, it joined the Spartan- 
alliance, and the oligarchical party, which had been depressed, and 
their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, recovered their former power, 
under Dorieus. In 408, the new capital, called Rhodus, was built, 
and peopled from the 3 ancient cities of Ialysus, Lindus, and Camirus. 
At the Macedonian conquest the Rhodians submitted to Alexander, 
but upon his death expelled the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
wars they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and 
their city, Rhodes, successfully endured a most famous siege by the 
forces of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who at length, in admiration of the 
valour of the besieged, presented them with the engines he had used 
against the city, from the sale of which they defrayed the cost of the 
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celebrated Colossus. At length they came into connection with the 
Romans, whose alliance they joined, with Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
in the war against Philip III. of Macedon. In the ensuing war with 
Antiochus, the Rhodians gave the Romans great aid with their fleet; 
and, in the subsequent partition of the Syrian possessions of Asia 
Minor, they were rewarded by the supremacy of S. Caria, where they 
had had settlements from an early period. A temporary interruption 
of their atliance with Rome was caused by their espousing the cause 
of Perseus, for which they were severely punished, 168; but they 
recovered the favour of Rome by the important naval aid they rendered 
in the Mithridatic war. In the Civil wars they took part with Caesar, 
and suffered in consequence from Cassius, 42, but were afterwards 
compensated for their losses by the favour of Antonius. They were 
at length deprived of their independence by Claudius ; and their pros¬ 
perity received its final blow from an earthquake, which laid the city 
of Rhodes in ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 155. 

Rhoecus. i. A Centaur, who, in conjunction with Hylaeus, 
pursued Atalanta in Arcadia, but was killed by her with an arrow. 
The Roman poets call him Rhoetus, and relate that he was wounded 
at the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. Son of Phileas or Philaeus, of Samos, 
an architect and statuary, flourished about B.c. 640. He invented the 
art of casting statues in bronze and iron. 

Rhoetus. i. A Centaur. [Rhoecus.]—2. One of the 

giants who was slain by Dionysus; he is usually called Eurytus. 

RIcImer, the Roman “ King-Maker,” was the son of a 
Suevian chief, and was brought up at the court of Valentinian III. 
In a.d. 472 he took Rome by storm, and died 40 days afterwards. 
—See Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

RObIgus or RobIgo, is described by some Latin writers as 
a divinity worshipped for the purpose of averting blight or too great 
heat from the young cornfields. The festival of the Robigalia was 
celebrated on the 25th of April, and was said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

ROma {Rome), the capital of modern Italy, stands on the 

left bank of the Tiber, about 15 miles from its mouth. The site was 
inhabited long anterior to the traditional date of the legendary founding 
of the city by Romulus, B.c. 753. It is probable that Rome was originally 
formed out of a group of village communes, clustering round a colony 
hailing from Alba Longa. The Palatink 1 and Capitoline hills were 
doubtless the first to be occupied ; and the city began as a fortified town 
of the Latins, the first settlements being gradually enlarged to include the 
whole of the district called the “City of the Seven Hills” (though it 
may be noted that the word “ hills ” is apt to be misleading, as they do 
not rise to a height of more than about 100 feet). Remains of the earliest 
wall built to protect the nascent community have been found. In the time 
of the later (Etruscan) kings, some five of the seven-hilled settlements had 
been surrounded by defences, a huge agger, or mound, enclosing the 
whole. This agger, called the Servian Wall, practically formed the 
only defence of the city till the reign of the Emperior Aurelian, the wall 

1 The fortified enclosure ascribed to Romulus, and built on tha Palatine, was known 
as R*m* Quadrat* (the “ square " city). 
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which bears his name being to a considerable extent identical with the 
present walls. 1 To the period of the kings belongs the huge arched sewer 
called CloAca Maxima, which is still extant in its original state ; there 
were two other large drains emptying themselves into the Tiber. Indeed 
Rome was not only well drained, but magnificently supplied with water; 
and there are remarkable remains, still extant, of the great Aqueducts, 
both of the Republican and Imperial epochs. The ruins of these aqueducts, 
rising huge across the level of the Campagna, are not the least impressive 
feature in the Rome of to-day. In Republican times the centre of public life 
in Rome was the Forum Romanum, an open “square” (or piazza) traversed 
by the Sacred Way, and surrounded by shops (tabemae). Besides the 
Forum Romanum, there were the Forum Julii (so called after its builder, 
Julius Caesar), the Forum Augusti, the Forum Pacis, the Forum 
Nervae, and the Boarium (or cattle-market). The Capitol with its 
two summits, on one of which stood the vast temple of Capitoline Jove, 
was the centre of the worship of the great gods—Jupiter, Juno, Minerva. 
Besides the piazzas, there were four large open spaces: (i) the Campus 
Martius, or Plain of Mars, where games, contests, military reviews and 
the like, took place; (2) the Campus Sceleratus; (3) the Campus 
Agrippae, and (4) the Campus Esquillnus (the execution ground). There 
were over 200 streets in Rome ; of these the most important was the Via 
Sacra (or Sacred Way), which started between the Caelian and Esqniline, 
and, leaving the Colosseum on the left, passed through the Arch of Titus, 
skirted the Forum, and thence led up to the Temple of Capitoline Jove. 
In B.c. 390 Rome was entirely destroyed by the Gauls, with the exception 
of a few houses on the Palatine. On the departure of the barbarians it 
was rebuilt in great haste and confusion, without any attention to regularity, 
and with narrow and crooked streets. After the conquest of the 
Carthaginians and of the monarchs of Macedonia and Syria, the city began 
to be adorned with many public buildings and handsome private houses ; 
and it was still further embellished by Augustus, who used to boast that he 
had found the city of brick and had left it of marble. The great fire at 
Rome in the reign of Nero (A. d. 64) destroyed two-thirds of the city. Nero 
availed himself of this opportunity to indulge his passion for building; 
and the city now assumed a still more regular and stately appearance. 
We have no sure means of determining the population of Rome ; of 
course the number of inhabitants varied at different times ; but in the 
reign of Trajan we may suppose the city to have contained a million and a 
half inhabitants. The majority of them lived in insulate blocks containing 
“flats”; private houses and mansions were the privilege of the rich. 
Among the Districts may be named the Subura, one of the busiest 
quarters, the Carlnae (or “ West End,” as we might say), the Velabrum, 
and the Argiletum (“ Booksellers’ Row”). The Temples were almost 
as numerous in ancient Rome as Churches in modern Kiev. We have 
already mentioned the temple of Capitoline Jove ; next to this should be 
named (1) the great temple of Apollo on the Palatine (erected by 
Augustus), celebrated for its fine library ; (2) of Castor and Pollux ; (3) of 
Concord, where the Senate often met ; (4) of Hercules, close to the Ara 
Maxima—still extant, but often wrongly designated the temple of Vesta; 
( 5 ) of Janus, kept shut only in times of peace ; (6) Mars Ultor (* Avenger), 
of which a fragment still remains; (7) the Pantheon (q.v.). Of the 
Circuses, where the chariot- and horse-races were held, best known is the 
Circus Maximus, which could seat 300,000 spectators. There were no 

1 The Aurelian walls were completed a.d. »8o. 
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theatres in early Roman times ; they began to be built in the 1st century 
B.c., and at first were of wood. Later stone theatres took their place, 
the most noteworthy being the Theatrr of Pompby (b.c. 55) containing 
sitting room for nearly 40,000 people. Of the Amphitheatres, the grandest 
was, of course, the Colosseum {q.v.). Baths, or Thermae , were a 
striking feature in Roman life; the ruins of the baths of Caracalla and 
Diocletian still remain to attest their unparalleled size and splendour. 
Besides the architectural features already given, brief mention must be 
made of the Basilicas (courts of law and commercial exchanges), the 
Porticoes (or covered colonnades), and the Triumphal Arches; of the 
latter, the Arch of Titus —erected to commemorate the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a.d. 70—the arch of Septimius Severus, and the arch of 
Constantine, still survive. Rome possessed also a number of horti 
or “ parks,” beautifully laid out ; while its Palaces, including 
the famous Golden House of Nero, and the Septizonium of the 
Emperor Severus, with its 7 stages of colonnades, were among the 
wonders of the world. Of these buildings nothing now remains ; but of 
the great sepulchral monuments with which the city was adorned, 
Hadrian’s Mausoleum 1 (now the Castle of St. Angelo), still survives, 
though long since stripped of its external splendours. Of the numerous 
commemorative columns erected at Rome two are still to be seen ; of these 
The Column of Trajan (117 feet in height), with its spiral bas-relief 
representing the wars of the Emperor against the barbarians, is the more 
important. The state-prison at Rome was called the Tullianum (q.v.), 
now known as the Mamertine. 

Of the roads leading from Rome we may name at least four : (l) the Via 
Latina ; (2) the Appian Way, going south to Brindisi—the “ Queen of the 
Roads,” as a Roman poet called it; (3) the Flaminian Way, the great 
north road to Placentia and Aquileia; (4) the Via Aurelia, or coast road 
leading via Genoa into Gaul. (See Map, p. 643.) 

The literature on Rome is overwhelming, but the reader is advised to consult (1) 
Middleton's Remains0/Ancient Rome ; (a) Fnedl2nder's Roman Life under the Early 
Empire (Eng. Trans.) ; (3) Lanciani's A ncient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries ; 
(4) Warde Fowler's Social Life in Rome in the Age of Cicero ; (5) Prof. Tucker's Lift 
in the Roman H'orld of Nero and St. f’aul; Dean Farrar’s Darkness and Daivn (an 
historical tale); Marion Crawford’s Ave Roma Imnto- talis. As regards “nistories." 
the best are Mommsen's History of Rome (5 vols.), Merivale’s Romans under the 
Empire (6 vols.), Gibbon's Decline and Fall; armed with these the student will not 
go far astray. 

RomulEa, an ancient town of the Hirpini, in Samnium, on 

the road from Benevcntum to Tarentum. 

R6mGlus, the legendary founder 'and first king of Rome, 

worshipped after his death as Quirinus. According to the familiar tale, 
the daughter of Numitor—last of the Alban Kings—the Vestal, Rhea Silvia, 
became the mother of twin sons (Romulus and Remus) by the god Mars. 
The children were ordered to be drowned in the Tiber, but were miracu 
lously saved, to be suckled by a she-wolf. They were discovered by 
Faustulus, the king's shepherd, and brought up at his home among the 
herdsmen. They were ultimately recognised. When grown up they 
determined to found a city on the banks of the Tiber ; but a strife arose 

1 A cylindrical tower of masonry (940 feet in diameter and 165 in height), like the 
" koep “ of a feudal castle. It became in the Middle Ages the Papal castle and fortress 
oi Rome. 
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between the brothers, in which Remus was slain. Romulus founded the 
city that was to bear his name (so legend says), and made it a refuge for 
runaway slaves and homicides. The city was soon filled with'men ; but, 
there being no women, the inhabitants, by a ruse, carried off the Sabine 
maidens to be their wives. A war ensued, but in the end the two peoples 
amalgamated under the sovereignty of Romulus. After a 37 years’reign 
he was translated to heaven, and worshipped as a divinity.—See Mom¬ 
msen’s History of Rome, vol. i. ; Seeley, Introduction to Livy, Bk. I. 

RoscTus, Q.—1. Celebrated comic actor at Rome, was a 

native of Solonium, a small place in the neighbourhood of Lanuvium. His 
histrionic powers procured him the favour of many of the Roman nobles, 
and, among others, of the dictator Sulla, who presented him with a gold 
ring, the symbol of equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the friendship of 
Cicero, who constantly speaks of him in terms both of admiration and 
affection. Roscius was considered by the Romans to have reached such 
perfection in his profession, that it became the fashion to call every one 
who became particularly distinguished in the histrionic art, by the name 
of Roscius. He realised an immense fortune by his profession, and died 
in 62.—a. Sex., of Ameria (Umbria) falsely accused by Chrysogonu9 
(q.v .) and others of murdering his father (b.c. 81). Cicero’s masterly 
speech for the defence is extant. Roscius was acquitted. The case 
was doubly important; first, because it was one of the greater cases 
which had been tried before Sulla’s restored Senate; next, because it 
was the first criminal trial in whioh Cicero took part. 

RoxAna, daughter of Oxyartes the Bactrian, fell into the 
hands of Alexander on his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana named 
“the rock,” b.c. 337. Alexander was so captivated by her charms, that 
he married her. Soon after Alexander’s death (333) she gave birth to a 
son (Alexander Aegus), who was admitted to share the nominal 
sovereignty with Arrhidaeus, under the regency of Perdiccas. Roxana 
afterwards crossed over to Europe with her son, placed herself under 
the protection of Olympias, and threw herself into Pydna along with 
the latter. In 316 Pydna was taken by Cassander; Olympias was 
put to death ; and Roxana and her son were placed in confinement in 
Amphipolis, where they were murdered by Cassander’s orders in 311. 

RObKcon, a small river in Italy, falling into the Adriatic a 
little N. of Ariminum, formed the boundary in the republican period 
between the province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia proper. It is 
celebrated in history on account of Caesar’s passage across it at the 
head of his army, by which act he declared war against the republic. 

Rubra Saxa, called Rubrae breves by Martial, a small 
place in Etruria only a few miles from Rome, near the river Cremera. 
and on the Via Flaminia. 

ROgYi, an important people in Germany, originally dwelt on 
the coast of the Baltic between the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula. 
After disappearing a long time from history, they are found at a 
later time in Attila’s army; and after Attila’s death they founded a 
new kingdom on the N. bank of the Danube, in Austria and Hungary, 
the name of which is still preserved in the modern Rugiland. They 
have left traces of their name in the country which they originally 
inhabited, In the modern RUgen, Rilgenwalde, Rega, Regenwalde. 

Q 49J 
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R^pYlYus, P., consul b.c. 132, prosecuted with the utmost 
vehemence all the adherents of Tib. Gracchus, who had been slain in 
the preceding year. As proconsul in Sicily in the following year he 
made various regulations for the government of the province, which 
were known by the name of Leges Rupiliae. Rupilius was con¬ 
demned in the tribunate of C. Gracchus, 123, on account of his illegal 
and cruel acts in the prosecution of the friends of Tib. Gracchus. 

Rusellae, one of the most ancient cities of Etruria, 

situated on an eminence E. of the lake Prelius and on the Via Aurelia. 
The walls of Rusellae still remain, and are some of the most ancient' 
in Italy. 

RustYcus, L. Junius Arul£nus, was a friend and pupil of 
Paetus Thrasea, and an ardent admirer of the Stoic philosophy. He 
was put to death by Domitian, because he had written a panegyric 
upon Thrasea. 

RutIlYus Rufus, P., a Roman statesman and orator. He 
was military tribune under Scipio in the Numantine war, praetor B.c. 
hi, consul 105, and legatus in 95 under Q. Mucius Scaevola, proconsul 
of Asia. While acting in this capacity he displayed so much honesty 
and firmness in repressing the extortions of the publicani, that he 
became an object of fear and hatred to the whole body. Accordingly, 
on his return to Rome, he was impeached of malversation (de repetun- 
dis), found guilty, and compelled to withdraw into banishment, 92. 

ROtijpTae (. Richborough ), a port of the Cantii, in the S.E. 
of Britain (Kent), where there are still remains of the Roman camp 
(Caesar’s first permanent camp), part of which is in a good state of 
preservation. Richborough lies about a mile from Sandwich. 

SabazYus, a Thracian and Phrygian divinity, commonly 
described as a son of Rhea or Cybele. In later times he was identified 
with the mystic Dionysus, who hence is sometimes called Dionysus 
Sabazius. For the same reason Sabazius is called a son of Zeus by 
Persephone, and is said to have been reared by a nymph, Nysa; though 
others, by philosophical speculations, were led to consider him a son 
of Cabirus, Dionysus, or Cronos.—Sabazius was probably a vegetation, 
or a nature, god ; his symbol was the snake. See chap. vii. (“ The 
Mysteries ”) of Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion. 

SXbTna, the wife of the emperor Hadrian, was the grand¬ 
niece of Trajan, being the daughter of Matidia, who was the daughter 
of Marciana, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
about a.d. 100, but the marriage did not prove a happy one. Sabina 
at length put an end to her life, probably in 138, and there was a 
report that she had even been poisoned by her husband. 

SXbTna, Poppaea, a woman of surpassing beauty, but 
licentious morals, was the daughter of T. Ollius, but assumed the 
name of her maternal grandfather Poppaeus Sabinus, who had been 
consul, A.n. 0. She was first married to Rufius Crispinus, and after¬ 
wards to Otho, who was one of the boon companions of Nero. The 
«ioon became enamoured of her; and in order to get Otho out 
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of the way, Nero sent him to govern the province of Lusitania (58). 
Poppaea now became the acknowledged mistress of Nero, over whom 
she exercised absolute sway. Anxious to become the wife of the 
emperor, she persuaded .Nero first to murder his mother Agrippina 
(59) , who was opposed to such a disgraceful union, and next to divorce 
and shortly afterwards put to death his innocent and virtuous wife 
Octavia (62). She then became the wife of Nero. In 65 Poppaea, 
while pregnant, was killed by a kick from her brutal husband. 

SabIni, one of the most ancient and powerful of the peoples 
of central Italy. The Samnites, who were by far the most powerful 
of all the Sabine peoples, are treated of in a separate article. [Sam- 
nium.] There were certain national characteristics which distin¬ 
guished the whole Sabine race. They were a people of simple and 
virtuous habits, faithful to their word, and imbued with deep religious 
feeling. Hence we find frequent mention of omens and prodigies in 
their country. They were a migratory race, and adopted a peculiar 
system of emigration. With the exception of the Sabines in Lucania 
and Campania, they never attained any high degree of civilisation or 
mental culture; but they were always distinguished by their love of 
freedom, which they maintained with the greatest bravery. The 
Sabines formed one of the elements of which the Roman people was 
composed. In the time of Romulus, a portion of the Sabines, after 
the rape of their wives and daughters, became incorporated with the 
Romans, and the 2 peoples were united into one under the general 
name of Quirites. The remainder of the Sabini proper, who were less 
warlike than the Samnites and Sabellians, were finally subdued by 
M. Curius Dentatus, B.c. 290, and received the Roman franchise, sine 
suff ragio ( = “ without the vote ”) 

SabInus. i. Flavius, brother of the emperor Vespasian, 
governed Moesia for 7 years during the reign of Claudius, and held 
the important office of praefectus urbis during the last xi years of 
Nero’s reign. He was removed from this office by Galba, but Was 
replaced in it on the accession of Otho, who was anxious to conciliate 
Vespasian. He continued to retain the dignity under Vitellius. Dur¬ 
ing the struggle for the empire between Vespasian and Vitellius, 
Sabinus took refuge in the Capitol, where he was attacked by the 
Vitellian troops. In the assault the Capitol was burnt to the ground, 
Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to death by the soldiers in the 
presence of Vitellius, who endeavoured in vain to save his life. 
Sabinus was a rnan of distinguished reputation, and of unspotted 
character.—2. Massurius, was a distinguished jurist in the time of 
Tiberius. This is the Sabinus from whom the school of the Sabiniani 
took its name. 

SabrIna, the river Severn. 

Sacae, one of the most numerous and most powerful of the 

Scythian nomad tribes. They were very warlike, and excelled especially 
as cavalry, and as archers both on horse and foot. The name of the 
Sacae is often used loosely for other Scythian tribes, and sometimes 
for the Scythians in general. 

SXcer Mons, an isolated hill in the country of the Sabines, 
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3 miles from Rome, to which the Plebeians repaired in their celebrated 
secessions. 

Sacra VTa, the principal street in Rome, ran from the 
valley between the Caelian and Esquiline hills, through the arch of 
Titus, and past the Forum Romanum, to the Capitol. (Warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome, chap, i.) 

Sacramentum, the Roman military oath of allegiance. 

SacrTportus, a small place in Latium, of uncertain site, 
memorable for the victory of Sulla over the younger Marius, B.c. 82. 

Sadyattes, a king of Lydia, succeeded his father Ardys, 
and reigned b.c. 629-617. He carried on war with the Milesians for 
6 years, and at his death bequeathed the war to his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Alyattes. [Alyattes.] 

SXguntum, in Spain; its siege by Hannibal, b.c. 219, was 
the immediate cause of the 2nd Punic war. 

SaItis, a surname of Athena, under which she had a 
sanctuary on Mt. Pontinus, near Lerna, in Argolis. 

SAlAcYa, the female divinity of the sea among the Romans, 

and the wife of Neptune. 

SXlXmis, an island off the W. coast of Attica, from which 
It is separated by a narrow channel. It forms the S. boundary of the 
bay of Eleusis. Its greatest length, from N. to S., is about 10 miles, 
and its width, in its broadest part, from E. to W., is a little more. 
It is said to have been called Salamis from a daughter of Asopus, of 
this name. It was colonised at an early time by the Aeacidae of 
Aegina. Telamon, the son of Aeacus, fled thither after the murder 
of his half-brother Phocus, and became sovereign of the island. His 
■on Ajax accompanied the Greeks with 12 Salaminian ships to the 
Trojan war. Salamis continued an independent state till about the 
beginning of the 40th Olympiad (b.c. 620), when a dispute arise for 
its possession between the Megarians and the Athenians. After a 
long struggle it first fell into the hands of the Megarians, but was 
finally taken possession of by the Athenians through a stratagem of 
Solon [SolonJ, and became one of the Attic demi. It continued to 
belong to Athens till the time of Cassander, when its inhabitants 
voluntarily surrendered it to the Macedonians, 318. The Athenians 
recovered the island in 232 through Aralus, and punished the Sala- 
minians for their desertion to the Macedonians with great severity. 
The old city of Salamis stood on the S. side of the island, opposite 
Aegina ; but this was afterwards deserted, and a new city of the same 
name built on the E. coast opposite Attica, on a small bay now called 
Ambelakia. At the extremity of the S. promontory forming this bay 
was the small island of Psyttalia ( Lypsokutali ), which is about a 
mile long, and from 200 to 300 yards wide. Salamis is chiefly 
memorable on account of the great battle fought off its coast, in 
which the Persian fleet of Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks, b.c. 480. 

SAlApIa ( Salpi ), an ancient town of Apulia, in the district 
Daunia, was situated S. of Sipontum, on a lake named , after it. It 
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is not mentioned till the 2nd Punic war, when it revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae, but it subsequently surrendered to the 
Romans, and delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison stationed 
in the town. 

SAlArTa VIa, a Roman road, which ran from the Porta 
Salaria through Fidenae, Reate, and Asculum Picenum, to Castrum 
Truentinum, and thence along the coast to Ancona. 

Salassi, a brave and warlike people in Gallia Transpadana, 

in the valley of the Duria, at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, whom some regarded as a branch of the Salyes or Salluvii, in 
Gaul. Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria (Aosta). 

SAlernum ( Salerno ), an ancient town in Campania, at the 
innermost corner of the Sinus Paestanus, situated on a hill near the 
coast. It was made a Roman colony, b.c. 194; but it attained its 
greatest prosperity in the middle ages, after it had been fortified by 
the Lombards. 

Sai.Ti (“jumpers”), priests of Mars, whose duty it was to 
guard the holy shields ( ancilia ) that fell from heaven. They were 
always of patrician rank. 

SAlInae, salt-works, the name of several towns which 
possessed salt-works in their vicinity. 1. A town in Britain, on the 
E. coast, in the S. part of Lincolnshire.—2. A town of the Suetrii, in 
the Maritime Alps in Gallia Narbonensis, E. of Reii.—3. ( Torre delle 
Saline), a place on the coast of Apulia, near Salapia.—4. A place in 
Picenum, on the river Sannus ( SaUno ).—5. (Torda), a place in Dacia. 
—6 . Salinae Herculeae, near Herculanum, in Campania. 

SAlInator, LlvfDs M., consul b.c. 219, with L. Aemilius 

Paulus, carried on war along with his colleague against the Illyrians. 
On their return to Rome, both consuls were brought to trial on the 
charge of having unfairly divided the booty among the soldiers. 
Livius was condemned, but the sentence seems to have been an unjust 
one, and Livius took his disgrace so much to heart that he retired to 
his estate. In 210 the consuls compelled him to return to the city, 
and in 207 he was elected consul a second time with C. Claudius Nero. 
He shared with his colleague in the glory of defeating Hasdrubal on 
the Metaurus. Next year (206) Livius was stationed in Etruria, as 
proconsul, with an army, and his imperium was prolonged for 2 suc¬ 
cessive years. In 204 he was censor with his former colleague in the 
consulship, Claudius Nero, and imposed a tax upon salt, in conse¬ 
quence of which he received the surname of Salinator, which seems 
to have been given him in derision, but which became, notwith¬ 
standing, hereditary in his family. 

SallustIus Crispus, C., the Roman historian, belonged to 
a plebeian family, and was born b.c. 86 , at Amiternum, in the 
country of the Sabines. He was quaestor about 59, and tribune of 
the plebs in 52, the year in which Clodius was killed by Milo. In 
his tribunate he joined the popular party, and took an active part in 
opposing Milo. In 50 Sallust was expelled from the senate by the 
censors, probably because he belonged to Caesar’s party, though some 
give as thi ground of his ejection from the senate his adultery with 
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the wife of Milo. In the Civil war he followed Caesar’s fortune. In 
47 we find him praetor elect, by obtaining’ which dignity he was 
restored to his rank. He nearly lost his life in a mutiny of some of 
Caesar’s troops in Campania, who had been led thither to pass over 
into Africa. He accompanied Caesar in his African war (46), and was 
left by Caesar as the governor of Numidia, in which capacity he is 
charged with having oppressed the people, and enriched himself by 
unjust means. The charge is somewhat confirmed by the fact of his 
becoming immensely rich, as was shown by the expensive gardens 
which he formed ( horti Sallustiant) on the Quirinalis. He retired into 
privacy after he returned from Africa, and passed quietly through the 
troublesome period after Caesar’s death. He died 34, about 4 years 
before the battle of Actium. The story of his marrying Cicero’s wife, 
Terentia, ought to be rejected. It was probably not till after his 
return from Africa that Sallust wrote his historical works, namely, 
the Calilina , or Bellum Catilinarium, a history of the conspiracy of 
Catiline during the consulship of Cicero, 63 : the Jugurtha, or Bellum 
Jugurthinum, the history of the war of the Romans against Jugurtha, 
king of Numidia; and the Historiarum Libri Quinque. This last 
work is lost, with the exception of fragments which have been col- 
/ected and arranged. Besides these there are attributed to Sallust 
Duae Epistolae de Kepublica ordinanda , and a Declamatio in Cicero - 
nem. Some of the Roman writers considered that Sallust imitated 
the style of Thucydides. His language is generally concise and per¬ 
spicuous : perhaps his love of brevity may have caused the ambiguity 
that is sometimes found in his sentences. He also affected archaic 
words. He has, however, probably the merit of being the first Roman 
who wrote what is usually called history.—Best English edition is 
that of Capes ; best prose rendering that of A. W. Pollard. 

SalmOna or SalmOnYa, a town of Elis, in the district Pisatis, 
oil the river Enipeus, said to have been founded by Salmoneus. 

SalmOneus, son of Aeolus, and brother of Sisyphus. He 
originally lived in Thessaly, but emigrated to Elis, where he bujlt the 
town of Salmone. His presumption and arrogance were so great that 
he deemed himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacrifices to be offered 
to himself; nay, he even imitated the thunder and lightning of Zeus, 
but the father of the gods killed him with his thunderbolt, destroyed 
his town, and punished him in the lower world. 

Salmydessus, a town of Thrace, on the coast of the Euxine, 

S. of the promontory Thynias. The name was originally applied to 
the whole coast from this promontory to the entrance of the Bosporus; 
and it was from this coast that the Black Sea obtained the name of 
Pontus Axenos, or inhospitable. 

SAlo ( Xalon ), a tributary of the Tberus, in Celtiberia, which 
flowed by Bilbilis, the birthplace of Martial, who accordingly fre¬ 
quently mentions it in his poems. 

SXlus, a Roman goddess, the personification of health, 

prosperity, and the public welfare. In the first of these three senses 
she answers closely to the Greek Hygieia, and was accordingly repre¬ 
sented in works of art with the same attributes as the Greek goddess. 
In the second sense she represents prosperity in general. In the third 
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•ense she is the goddess of the public welfare (Salus publica or 
Romana). In this capacity a temple was vowed to her in the year 
b.c. 307, by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus, on the Quirinal hill, which 
was afterwards decorated with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. She 
was worshipped publicly on the 30th of April, in conjunction with 
Pax, Concordia, and Janus. Salus was represented, like Fortuna, with 
a rudder, a globe at her feet, and sometimes in a sitting posture, 
pouring from a patera a libation upon an altar, round which a serpent 
is winding. 

SalvIus Otho. [Otho.] 

SAl^es or SalluvJi, the most powerful and most celebrated 
of all the Ligurian tribes, inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from the 
Rhone to the Maritime Alps. They were troublesome neighbours to 
Massilia, with which city they frequently carried on war. They were 
subdued by the Romans in b.c. 123 after a long and obstinate struggle, 
and the colony of Aquae Sextiae was founded in their territory by the 
consul Sextius. 

SamnIum (Samnites), a country in the centre of Italy. 
The Samnites were an offshoot of the Sabines, who emigrated from 
their country before the foundation of Rome, and settled in the country 
afterwards called Samnium. [Sabini.] The Samnites were distin¬ 
guished for their bravery and love of freedom. Issuing from their 
mountain fastnesses, they overran a great part of Campania ; and it 
was in consequence of Capua applying to the Romans for assistance 
against the Samnites, that war broke out between the 2 peoples in 
B.c. 343. The Romans found the Samnites the most warlike and 
formidable enemies whom they had yet encountered in Italy ; and the 
war, which commenced in 343, was continued with few interruptions 
for the space of 53 years. The civil war between Marius and Sulla 
gave them hopes of recovering their independence; but they were 
defeated by Sulla before the gates of Rome (82), the greater part of 
their troops fell in battle, and the remainder were put to death. Their 
towns were laid waste, the inhabitants sold as slaves, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists. 

Samos, one of the principal islands of the Aegaean Sea, 
lying in that portion of it called the Icarian Sea, off the coast of 
Ionia. The Samians early acquired such power at sea that, besides 
obtaining possession of parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they 
founded many colonies. After a transition from the state of an heroic 
monarchy, through an aristocracy, to a democracy, the island became 
subject to the most distinguished of the so-called tyrants, Polycratbs 
(b.c. 532), under whom its power and splendour reached their highest 
pitch, and Samos would probably have become the mistress of the 
Aegaean, but for the murder of Polycrates. At this period the 
Samians had extensive commercial relations with Egypt, and they 
obtained from Amasis the privilege of a separate temple at Naucratis. 
The Samians now became subject to the Persian empire, under which 
they were governed by tyrants, with a brief interval at the time of the 
Ionic revolt, until the battle of Mycale, which made them independent, 
b.c. 479. They now joined the Athenian confederacy, of which they 
continued independent members until b.c. 440, when an opportunity 
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arose for reducing them to entire subjection and depriving them of 
their fleet, which was effected by Pericles after an obstinate resistance 
of 9 months’ duration. In the Peloponnesian war Samos held firm 
to Athens. Transferred to Sparta after the battle of Aegospotami, 
405, it was soon restored to Athens by that of Cnidus, 394 ; but went 
over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, it fell into the hands of the 
Persians, being conquered by the satrap Tigranes; but it was re¬ 
covered by Timotheus for Athens. In the Social war, the Athenians 
successfully defended it against the attacks of the confederated Chians, 
Rhodians, and Byzantines, and placed in it a body of 2000 cleruchi, 
B.c. 352. After Alexander’s death it was taken from the Athenians 
by Perdiccas, 323; but restored to them by Polysperchon, 319. In 
the Macedonian war Samos was taken by the Rhodians, then by 
Philip, and lastly by the Rhodians again, b.c. 200. It took part with 
Mithridates in his first war against Rome, on the conclusion of which 
it was finally united to the province of Asia, b.c. 84. Meanwhile it 
had greatly declined, and during the war it had been wasted by the 
incursions of pirates. Its prosperity was partially restored under the 
propraetor ship of Q. Cicero, b.c. 62, but still more by the residence 
in it of Antony and Cleopatra, 32, and afterwards of Octavianus, who 
made Samos a free state. It sank into insignificance as early as the 
2nd century. Samos may be regarded as almost the chief centre of 
Ionian manners, energies, luxury, science, and art. In very early 
times there was a native school of statuary, and Samian architects 
became famous beyond their own island. In painting, the island pro¬ 
duced Calliphon, Theodorus, Agatharchus, and Timanthes. Its pottery 
was celebrated throughout the ancient world. In literature, Samos 
was made illustrious by the poets Asius, Choerilus, and Aeschrion ; by 
the philosophers Pythagoras and Melissus; and by the historians 
Pagaeus and Duris.—The capital city, also called Samos, stood on 
the S.E. side of the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, partly on the shore, 
and partly rising on the hills behind in the form of an amphitheatre. 
It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous splendid buildings, among 
which, besides the Heraeum and other temples, the chief were the 
senate-house, the theatre, and a gymnasium dedicated to Eros! In 
the time of Herodotus, Samos was reckoned one of the finest cities 
of the world. Its ruins are so considerable as to allow its plan to be 
traced : there are remains of its walls and towers, and of the theatre 
and aqueduct. 

SAm6sXta, the capital of the province, and afterwards 
kingdom, of Commagene, in the N. of Syria, stood on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, N.W. of Edessa. It is celebrated, in literary history, 
as the birthplace of Lucian, and, in church history, as that of the 
heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the 3rd century. Nothing remains 
of it but a heap of ruins. 

SAmothrAce, a small island in the N. of the Aegaean Sea. 
Samothrace was the chief seat of the worship of the Cabiri [Cabiri], 
and was celebrated for its religious mysteries, which were some of the 
most famous in the ancient world. 

Sanchuniathon, said to have been an ancient Phoenician 
writer, whose works were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, who 
lived in the latter half of the 1st century of the Christian era. A 
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considerable fragment of the translation of Philo is preserved by 
Eusebius in the first book of his Praeparatio Evangelica 1 ; but it is 
now generally agreed among modern scholars that the work was a 
forgery of Philo. 

Sancus, or Semo Sancus, a Roman divinity, said to have 
been originally a Sabine god, and identified with Hercules and Dius 
Fidius. Sancus was a divinity presiding over oaths, and represented 
good faith in social life. Sancus had a temple at Rome, on the 
Quirinal. 

SannUo, a name of the buffoon in the “ mimes,” derived 

from sanna, whence comes the Italian Zantti (hence our Zany). 

SannyrIon, an Athenian comic poet, flourished b.c. 407 
and onwards. His excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis and 
Aristophanes. 

SantSnes, a powerful people in Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on 
the coast of the ocean, N. of the Garumna. Under the Romans they 
were a free people. Their chief town was Mediolanum, afterwards 
Satones ( Saintes). 

Sappho, one of the two great leaders of the Aeolian school 
of lyric poetry (Alcaeus being the other), was a native of Mytilene, 
or, as some said, of Eresos in Lesbos. Sappho was contemporary 
with Alacaeus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus. That she was not only 
contemporary, but lived in friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown 
by existing fragments of the poetry of both. Of the events of her 
life we have no other information than an obscure allusion in the 
Parian Marble, and in Ovid (Her. xv. 51), to her flight from Mytilene 
to Sicily, to escape some unknown danger, between 604 and 59a ; and 
the common story that being in love with Phaon, and finding her love 
unrequited, she leapt down from the Leucadian rock. This story, 
however, seems to have been an invention of later times. At Mytilene 
Sappho appears to have been the centre of a female literary society, 
most of the members of which were her pupils in poetry, fashion, and 
gallantry. The ancient writers agree in expressing the most un¬ 
bounded admiration for her poetry. Her lyric poems formed 9 books, 
but of these only fragments have come down to us. The most import¬ 
ant is a splendid ode to Aphrodite, of which we perhaps possess the 
whole.—The reader should turn to Frederick Tennyson, The Isles of 
Greece, for a beautiful poetic setting of the Sappho “legends.” Best 
edition of her fragments in Smyth, Greek Melic Poets (1900); most 
of these are translated by F. Brooks in his Greek Lyric Poets. See 
also J. A. Symonds, Greek Poets, vol. i., chap. x. A new ode of 
Sappho was discovered and published by Grenfell and Hunt, in chap. i. 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (1898). 

SardAnapalus (the Asnapper of O.T.), one of the greatest 
of Assyrian kings, ascended the throne b.c. 668 . His name, in 
Assyrian, is generally read as Asur-bani-pal. He was the eldest son 
of Esarhaddon, and reigned over 40 years. No sooner had he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne than he was involved in a war in Egypt, which 

l Gifford’s great edition of this work (with English versionX in j vols. (published 
by the Oxford University Press), should be consulted. 

* Q 495 
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country he rescued from the ravages of the king of Ethiopia, Tirha- 
kah (Tarku). In two campaigns he not only drove back the Ethio- 
pians, but secured Egypt itself. But before long Egypt, under the 
king Psammetichus, threw off the Assyrian yoke. Among the further 
successes of Asur-bani-pal were the conquest of Tyre, after a pro¬ 
tracted siege; the rout of the Elamites, Assyria’s most powerful foe; 
and, most important of all, the subjugation of Babylon. The last of 
his warlike exploits, so far as we know, was his expedition against 
Arabia, in which he completely conquered his opponents. During 
Asur-bani-pal’s reign Assyria attained great wealth and prosperity, 
chiefly through the spoil of conquered cities. The king celebrated his 
conquests by erecting vast buildings, chiefly his own palace; of this 
the remains still exist (at Kuyunjik). The design and execution of 
this work mark the high level of Assyrian art. He was a munificent 
patron of literature and art; and it is to his library, in which he 
collected the “ classics ” of his country, that we owe great part of 
our knowledge of Assyrian language and literature. Among the chief 
treasures that have been found among the ruins of that library must be 
mentioned the famous Deluge Tablets . 1 Classical historians have been 
fond of describing Asur-bani-pal as an effeminate and voluptuous 
despot. The Assyrian records have effectually knocked the bottom out 
of this legend. He was a brave and successful warrior, a skilful 
administrator, and an enlightened monarch ; above all, a wise and 
generous student of his country’s literature— Cf. Frazer, Golden 
Bough , vol. iii., pp. 167 sqq. 

SardInIa, a large island in the Mediterranean, is in the 
shape of a parallelogram, upwards of 140 nautical miles in length 
from N. to S. with an average breadth of 60. It was regarded by the 
ancients as the largest of the Mediterranean islands, and this opinion, 
though usually considered an error, is now found to be correct; since 
it appears by actual admeasurement that Sardinia is a little larger 
than Sicily. Sardinia lies in almost a central position between Spain, 
Gaul, Italy, and Africa. A chain of mountains runs along the whole 
of the E. side of the island from N. to S. occupying about i-jrd of 
its surface. These mountains were called by the ancients lnsani 
Montes, a name which they probably derived from their wild and 
savage appearance, and from their being the haunt of numerous 
robbers. Sardinia was very fertile, but was not extensively cultivated, 
In consequence of the uncivilised character of its inhabitants. Still 
the plains in the W. and S. parts of the island produced a great 
quantity of corn, of which much was exported to Rome every year. 
Among the products of the island one of the most celebrated was the 
Sardovica herhet , a poisonous plant, which was said to produce fatal 
convulsions in the person who ate of it. These convulsions agitated 
and distorted the mouth so that the person appeared to laugh, though 
in excruciating pain; hence the well-known risus Sardonicus. Sar¬ 
dinia contained a large quantity of the precious metals, especially 
silver, the mines of which were worked in antiquity to a great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral springs; and large quantities 
of salt were manufactured on the W. and S. coasts.—The population 

his Ghaldatan Account of Gone* is). As a matter of fact they were discovered by Mr.'H. 
**-n (in 1853): see his letter to the London Rtcord, April 15, 1910. 
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of Sardinia was of a very mixed kind. To what race the original 
inhabitants belonged we are not informed ; but it appears that Phoe¬ 
nicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians settled in the island at differ¬ 
ent periods. The Greeks are also said to have planted colonies In the 
island, but this account is very suspicious. Sardinia was known to 
the Greeks as early as B.c. 500, since we find that Histiaeus of 
Miletus promised Darius that he would render the island of Sardo 
tributary to his power. It was conquered by the Carthaginians at an 
early period, and continued in their possession till the end of the first 
Punic war. Shortly after this event, the Romans availed themselves 
of the dangerous war which the Carthaginians were carrying on 
against their mercenaries in Africa, to take possession of Sardinia, 
b.c. 238. It was now formed into a Roman province under the 
government of a praetor; but a large portion of it was only nominally 
subject to the Romans; and it was not till after many years and 
numerous revolts, that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman 
dominion. Sardinia continued to belong to the Roman empire till the 
5th century, when it was taken possession of by the Vandals. 

SardIs, one of the most ancient and famous cities of Asia 

Minor, and the capital of the great Lydian monarchy. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a triple wall, and contained the palace and treasury of the 
Lydian kings. At the downfall of the Lydian empire it resisted all 
the attacks of Cyrus, and was only taken by surprise. Under the 
Persian and Greco-Syrian empires, Sardis was the residence of the 
satrap of Lydia. The rise of Pergamus greatly diminished its im¬ 
portance ; but under the Romans it was still a considerable city, and 
the seat of a conventus juridicus. In the reign of Tiberius it was 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake, but it was restored by 
the emperor’s aid. It was one of the earliest seats of the Christian 
religion, and one of the 7 churches of the province of Asia, to which 
St. John addressed the Apocalypse; but the apostle’s language implies 
that the church at Sardis had already sunk into almost hopeless decay 
(Rev. iii. 1, foil.). In the wars of the middle ages the city was 
destroyed, and its site now presents one of the most melancholy scenes 
of desolation to be found among the ruins of ancient cities.—The chief 
cult of Sardis was that of Cybele, the ruins of whose temple are still 
visible. See W. M. Ramsay (art. Sardis) in Hastings, Diet, of the 
Bible, vol. iv. 

SarmAtIa, the E. part of Poland, and S. part of Russia in 
Europe. 

SarmAticae Portae (Pass of Dariel), the central pass of 
the Caucasus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. 

SarmatJci Montes (part of the Carpathian Mountains), 

a range of mountains in central Europe, extending from the sources 
of the Vistula to the Danube, between Germany on the W. and 
Sarmatia on the E. 

SAronTcus SInus (G. of Aegina), a bay of the Aegaean 
Sea lying between Attica and Argolis. 

Sarpedon. 1. Son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of 

Minos and Rhadamanthus. Being involved in a quarrel with Minos 
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about Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom he assisted against 
the Lycians. He afterwards became king of the Lycians, and Zeus 
granted him the privilege of living 3 generations.—2. Son of Zeus and 
Laodamla, or, according to others, of Evander and Deidamia, and a 
brother of Clarus and Themon. He was a Lycian prince, and a 
grandson of No 1. In the Trojan war he was an ally of the Trojan, 
and distinguished himself by his valour, but slain by Patroclus.—See 
Homer, Iliad , xvi. 

SarsTna ( Sarsina ), an ancient town of Umbria, on the 

river Sapis, S.W. of Ariminum, and subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium, celebrated as the birthplace of the comic poet Plautus. 

SassanTdae, the n^me of a dynasty which reigned in Persia 
from a.d. 226 to a.d. 651. The most famous was Artaxrrxes (the 
Ardishir or Ardsiiir of the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of 
the Sassanidae, reigned a.d. 226-240. He was a son of one Babek, 
an inferior officer. Artaxerxes had served with distinction in the 
army of Artabanus, the king of Parthia, was rewarded with ingrati- 
tude, and took revenge in revolt. He claimed the throne on the plea 
of being descended from the ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of 
the great Cyrus. The people warmly supported his cause, as he 
declared himself the champion of the ancient Persian religion. In 
226 Artabanus was defeated in a decisive battle; and Artaxerxes 
thereupon assumed the pompous, but national title of “King of 
Kings.” One of his first legislative acts was the restoration of the 
religion of Zoroaster and the worship of fire. Having succeeded in 
establishing his authority at home, Artaxerxes demanded from the 
emperor Alexander Severus the immediate cession of all those portions 
of the Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in the time of Cyrus 
and Xerxes, that is, the whole of the Roman possessions in Asia, as 
well as Egypt. An immediate war between the two empires was the 
direct consequence. After a severe contest, peace was restored, shortly 
after the murder of Alexander in 237, each nation retaining the 
possessions which they held before the breaking out of the war.—For 
further information see Gibbon, The Decline and Fall , vol. >i.—2. 
Sapor I. (Siiapur), the son and successor of Artaxerxes I., reigned 
240-273. He carried on war first against Gordian, and afterwards 
against Valerian. The latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, taken 
prisoner, and kept in captivity for the remainder of his life. After 
the capture of Valerian, Sapor conquered Syria, destroyed Antioch, 
and having made himself master of the passes in the Taurus, laid 
Tarsus in ashes, and took Caesarea. His further progress was stopped 
by Odenathus and Zenobia.—3. Hormisdas 1 . (Hormuz), son of the 
preceding, who reigned only one year, and died 274.—4. Varanes or 
Vararanes I. (Bahram or Baharam), son of Hormisdas I., reigned 
274-277. He carried on unprofitable wars against Zenobia, and after 
her captivity was involved in a contest with Aurelian, which, how¬ 
ever, was not attended with any serious results, on account of the 
sudden death of Aurelian in 275. In his reign the celebrated Mani 
was put to death.— 5. Varanes II. (Bahram), son of Varanes I., 
reigned 277-294. He was defeated by Carus, who took both Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and his dominions were only saved from further con¬ 
quests by the sudden death of Carus (283).—6. Varanes III. (Bahram), 
elder son of Varanes II., died after a reign of 8 months, 294. — 7. 
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Narses (Narsi), younger son of Varanes II., reigned z 94 - 3 ° 3 - He 
carried on a formidable war against the emperor Diocletian ; but in 
the second campaign Narses was defeated with great loss, and was 
obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peace with the Romans. In 
303 Narses abdicated in favour of his son, and died soon afterwards.— 
8. Hormisdas II. (Hormuz), son of Narses, reigned 303-310. During 
his reign nothing of importance happened regarding Rome.—9. Sapor 
II. Postumus (Shapur), son of Hormisdas II., was born after the 
death of his father, and was crowned in his mother’s womb, the Magi 
placing the diadem with great solemnity upon the body of his mother. 
He reigned 310-381. His reign was signalised by a cruel persecution 
of the Christians. He carried on a successful war for many years 
against Constantius II. and his successors. Sapor has been sur- 
named the Great, and no Persian king had ever caused such terror to 
Rome as this monarch. Sapor was succeeded by 18 princes of the 
same dynasty; but in 651 Yesdigerd III., the last king, was defeated 
and slain by Kaleb, general of the Khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia then 
became a Mohammedan country. 

Saturnalia, a Roman festival in honour of Saturnus. This 

favourite “holiday ” began on December 17, and lasted 7 days ; doubt¬ 
less our Christmas revels are a survival of the old Roman “ jollifica¬ 
tion .Such customs die hard.—Frazer, Golden Bough, ed. 2, vol. iii., 
pp. 138 sqq. 

SaturnTa, an ancient name of Italy. 

Saturninus. 1. One of the Thirty Tyrants, was a general 
of Valerian, by whom he was much beloved. Disgusted by the de¬ 
bauchery of Gallienus, he accepted from the soldiers the title of 
Emperor, but was put to death by the troops, who could not endure 
the sternness of his discipline.—2. A native of Gaul, and an able 
officer, was appointed by Aurelian commander of the Eastern frontier, 
and was proclaimed Emperor at Alexandria during the reign of Probus, 
by whose soldiers he was eventually slain. 

SaturnInus, L. Appulkius, the celebrated demagogue, was 

quaestor b.c. 104, and tribune of the plebs for the first time 102. He 
entered into a close alliance with Marius and his friends, and soon 
acquired great popularity. He became a candidate for the tribunate 
for the second time, 100, and obtained it by the murder of his rival. 
As soon as he had entered upon office, he brought forward an agrarian 
law, which led to the banishment of Metellus Numidicus, as is related 
elsewhere. Saturninus proposed other popular measures, such as a 
Lex Frumentaria. and a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, 
Achaia, and Macedonia. In the comitia for the election of the 
magistrates for the following year, Saturninus obtained the tribunate 
for the third time. At the same time there was a struggle for the 
consulship between Glaucia and Memmius, and as the latter seemed 
likely to carry his election, Saturninus and Glaucia hired some 
ruffians who murdered him openly in the comitia. This last act pro¬ 
duced a complete reaction against Saturninus and his associates. The 
senate declared them public enemies, and ordered the consuls to put 
them down by force. Marius was unwilling to act against his friends, 
but he had no alternative, and his backwardness was compensated by 
the zeal of others. Driven out of the forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, 
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and the quaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, but the par¬ 
tisans of the senate cut off the pipes which supplied the Capitol with 
water. Unable to hold out any longer, they surrendered to Marius. 
The latter did all he could to save their lives ; as soon as they de¬ 
scended from the Capitol, he placed them for security in the Curia 
Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles of the senate-house, and 
pelted them with the tiles till they died. 

SaturnIus, that is, a son of Saturnus, and accordingly used 
as a surname of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For the same reason 
the name of Saturnia is given both to Juno and Vesta. 

Saturnus, a mythical king of Italy, whom the Romans 
Identified with the Greek Cronos, and hence made the former the 
father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and Juno; but there is in reality no 
resemblance between the attributes of the two deities, except that both 
were regarded as the most ancient divinities in their respective 
countries. The resemblance is much stronger between Demeter and 
Saturn, for all that the Greeks ascribe to their Demeter is ascribed 
by the Italians to Saturn. Saturnus was said to have derived his name 
from sowing ( sero, sevi, satum), and was reputed the introducer of 
civilisation and social order, which are inseparably connected with 
agriculture. His reign is conceived for the same reason to have been 
the golden age of Italy. As agricultural industry is the source of 
wealth, his wife was Ops, the representative of plenty. The story ran 
that the god came to Italy in the reign of Janus, by whom he was 
hospitably received, and that he formed a settlement on the Capitoline 
hill, which was hence called the Saturnian hill. At the foot of that 
hill, on the road leading up to the Capitol, there stood in after times 
the temple of Saturn. Saturn then taught the people agriculture, 
suppressed their savage mode of life, and introduced among them 
civilisation and morality. The result was that the whole country 
was called Saturnia, or the land of plenty. 

SAtyri, the name of a class of beings in Greek mytholpgy, 
who are inseparably connected with the worship of Dionysus,* and 
represent the luxuriant vital powers of nature. They are commonly 
said to be the sons of Hermes and Iphthima, or of the Naiades. The 
Satyrs are represented with bristly hair, the nose round and somewhat 
turned upwards, the ears pointed at the top, like those of animals, 
with 2 small horns growing out of the top of the forehead, and with 
a tail like that of a horse or goat. In works of art they are repre¬ 
sented at different stages of life; the older ones were commonly called 
Sileni, and the younger ones are termed Satyrisci. The Satyrs are 
always described as fond of wine (whence they often appear either 
with a cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and of every kind of sensual 
pleasure, whence they are seen sleeping, playing musical instruments, 
or engaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs. They are dressed 
with the skins of animals, and wear wreaths of vine, ivy or fir. Like 
all the gods dwelling in forests and fields, they were greatly dreaded 
by mortals. Later writers, especially the Roman poets, confound the 
Satyrs with the Italian Fauni, and accordingly represent them with 
larger horns and goats’ feet, although originally they were quite 
distinct kinds of beings.—Praxiteles ( q.v .) regarded his Satyr as one 
of his most successful works. It is noteworthy how constant in art 
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these representations of Satyrs became; and also how, as time went 
on, the grosser elements in such representations became softened. (See 
Fig- S 3 -) 

SAt^rus, a distinguished comic actor at Athens, is said to 

have given instructions to Demosthenes in the art of giving full effect 
to his speeches by appropriate action. 

Sauroct6nos, lizard-slayer , an epithet of Apollo. 

Saxa, DficMus, a native of Celtiberia, and originally one 
of Caesar’s common soldiers, eventually accompanied Antony to the 
East, and was made by him governor of Syria. Here he was defeated 
by the younger Labienus and the Parthians, and was slain in the 
flight after the battle (40). 

SaxSnes, a powerful people in Germany, who originally 
dwelt in the S. part of the Cimbric Chersonesus, between the rivers 
Albis (Elbe) and Chalusus ( Trave ), consequently in the modern Hol¬ 
stein. The Saxones first occur in history in a.d. 286, and afterwards 
appear at the head of a powerful confederacy of German peoples, who 
became united under the general name of Saxons, and who eventually 
occupied the country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Lippe, and the 
German Ocean. A portion of the Saxons, in conjunction with the 
Angli, conquered Britain about the middle of the 5th century. 

Scaeva, CassIus, a centurion in Caesar’s army, who distin- 

g uished himself by his extraordinary feats of valour at the battle of 
'yrrhachium. 

Scaev6la, the name of a distinguished family of the Mucia 
gens. 1. C. Mucius Scaevola. When king Porsenna was block¬ 
ading Rome, C. Mucius went out of the city with the intention of 
killing him, but by mistake stabbed the king’s secretary instead of 
Porsenna himself. The king in his passion and alarm ordered him to 
be burnt alive, upon which Mucius thrust his right hand into a fire 
which was already lighted for a sacrifice, and held it there without 
flinching. The king, amazed at his firmness, ordered him to be 
removed from the altar, and bade him go away free and uninjured. 
To make some return for his generous behaviour, Mucius told him 
that there were 300 of the first youths of Rome who had agreed with 
one another to kill the king, that the lot fell on him to make the first 
attempt, and thM the rest would do the same when their turn came. 
Porsenna being alarmed for his life, which he could not secure against 
so many desperate men, made proposals of peace to the Romans, and 
evacuated the territory. Mucius received the name of Scaevola, or 
left-handed, from the circumstance of the loss of his right hand.— 
2. P. Mucius Scaevola, tribune of the plebs 141 ; praetor 136; and 
consul 133, the year in which Tib. Gracchus lost his life. In 131 he 
succeeded his brother Mucianus as pontifex maximus. Scaevola was 
distinguished for his knowledge of the Jus Pontificium. His fame as 
a lawyer is recorded by Cicero in several passages.—3. Q. Mucius 
Scarvola, the augur, married the daughter of C. Laelius, the friend 
of Scipio Africanus the younger. He was tribune of the plebs 128, 
plebeian aedile 125, and as praetor was governor of the province of 
Asia in iai, the year in which C. Gracchus lost his life. He was 
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prosecuted after his return from his province for the offence of repe- 
tundae, in 120, by T. Albucius, but was acquitted. He was consul 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. Sulpicius Rufus 88. 
Cicero, who was born 106, informs us, that after he had put on the 
toga virilis, his father took him to Scaevola, who was then an 
old man, and that he kept as close to him as he could, in order to 
profit by his remarks. After his death Cicero became a hearer of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. The augur was distinguished for 
his knowledge of the law; but none of his writings are recorded. He 
is one of the speakers in the treatise De Oratore, in the J.aelius, 
and in the De Republica (i. 12).—He was one of the Hellenising 
“Scipionic circle” at Rome: see Wilkins, Introduction to the De 
Oratore, i., pp. 21-26.—4. Q. Mucius Scaevola, pontifex maximus, 
son of No. 2, was tribune of the plebs in 106, curule aedile in 104, 
and consul 95, with Licinius Crassus, the orator, as his colleague. 
After his consulship Scaevola was proconsul of Asia, in which capacity 
he gained the esteem of the people under his government. Subse¬ 
quently he was made pontifex maximus. He lost his life in the consul¬ 
ship of C. Marius the younger and Cn. Papirius Carbo (82), having 
been proscribed by the Marian party. Cic., Bp. ad Atticum, ix. 15, §2. 
The virtues of Scaevola are recorded by Cicero, who, after the death of 
the augur, became an attendant ( auditor ) ot the pontifex. The purity 
of his moral character, his exalted notions of equity and fair dealing, 
his abilities as an administrator, an orator, and a jurist, place him 
among the first of the illustrious men of all ages and countries. He 
is the first Roman to whom we can attribute a scientific and syste¬ 
matic handling of the Jus Civile, which he accomplished in a work 
in 18 books. 

Scamander, the celebrated river of the Troad. As a mytho¬ 
logical personage, the river-god was called Xanthus by the gods. 

ScamandrTus, son of Hector and Andromache, whom the 
people of Troy called Astyanax, because his father was the protector 
of the city of Troy. i 

Scapt£ Hyle, also called, but less correctly, Scaptesyle, a 
small town on the coast of Thrace, opposite the island of Thasos. 
It contained celebrated gold mines, which were originally worked by 
the Thasians. Thucydides here arranged the materials for his history. 

ScXpOla, P. Ostorius, governor of Britain about a.d. 50, 

defeated the powerful tribe of the Silures, took prisoner their king 
Caractacus, and sent him in chains to Rome.—Tacitus, Annals, xii. 
33 - 40 . 

Scaurus, the name of a family of the Aemilia gens. 1. M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, raised his family from obscurity to the highest 
rank among the Roman nobles. „He was born in b.c. 163. Notwith¬ 
standing his patrician descent, he at first thought of carrying on some 
mean trade, like his father, but finally resolved to devote himself to 
the study of eloquence, with the hope of rising to the honours of the 
state. He likewise served in the army, where he appears to have 
gained some distinction. He was curule aedile in 123. He obtained 
Die consulship in 115, when he carried on war with success against 
several of the Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the head of an 
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embassy to Jugurtha ; and in m he accompanied the consul L. Cal- 
purnius Bestia, as one of his legates, in the war against Jugurtha. 
Both he and the consul took large bribes from the Numidian king to 
obtain for him a favourable peace, for which offence an indictment 
was brought forward by C. Mamilius, the tribune of the plebs; but 
though Scaurus had been one of the most guilty, such was his influ¬ 
ence in the state, that he contrived to be appointed one of the three 
quaesitores, who were elected under the bill, for the purpose of prose¬ 
cuting the criminals. He thus secured himself, but was unable to 
save any of his accomplices. In 109 Scaurus was censor with M. 
Livius Drusus. In his consulship he restored the Milvian bridge, 
and constructed the Aemilian road. In 107 he was elected consul a 
second time, in place 0/ L. Cassius Longinus. In the struggles 
between the aristocratical and popular parties, Scaurus was always 
a warm supporter of the former. He died about 89.— 2. M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, eldest son of the preceding, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, 
served under Pompey as quaestor in the third Mithridatic war. 
After this he commanded an army in the East. He was curule acdile 
in 58, when he celebrated the public games with extraordinary 
splendour. In 56 he was praetor, and in the following year governed 
the province of Sardinia, which he plundered without mercy. On his 
return to Rome he was accused of the crime of repetundae. He was 
defended by Cicero, Hortensius, and others, and was acquitted, not¬ 
withstanding his guilt. He was accused again in 52, under Pompey’s 
new law against ambitus, and was condemned.—3. M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, son of No. 2, and Mucia, the former wife of Pompey the 
triumvir, and consequently the half-brother of Sex. Pompey. He 
accompanied the latter into Asia, after the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, 
but betrayed him into the hands of the generals of M. Antonius, in 
35.—4. Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, son of No. 3, was a distin¬ 
guished orator and poet, but of a dissolute character. Being accused 
of majestas under Tiberius, a.d. 34, he put an end to his own life. 

Sc£l£ratus Campus, a place in Rome, close to the Porta 

Collina, where vestals who had broken their vows were entombed 
alive. 

ScenItae (i.e. dwellers in tents), the general name used 

by the Greeks for the Bedouin tribes of Arabia Deserta. 

ScIpIo, the name of an illustrious patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens, said to have been given to the founder of the family, 
because he served as a staff in directing his blind father. This family 
produced some of the greatest men in Rome, and to them she was 
more indebted than to any others for the empire of the world. The 
family tomb of the Scipios was discovered in 1780, and the inscriptions 
and other curiosities are now deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino, 
at Rome. 1. P. Cornelius Scipio, magister equitum, b.c. 396, and 
consular tribune 395 and 394.—2. L. Corn. Scipio, consul 350.— 
3. P. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, consul 328, and dictator 306. He was 
also pontifex maximus.—4. L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the great- 
great-grandfather of the conqueror of Hannibal, consul 298, when he 
carried on war against the Etruscans, and defeated them near Vola- 
terrae.—5. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 4, was consul 260, in 
the ist Punic war, and a second time in 254.—6. L. Corn. Scipio, also 
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son of No. 4, was consul 259. He drove the Carthaginians out of 
Sardinia and Corsica, defeating Hanno, the Carthaginian commander. 
He was censor in 258.—7. P. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 5, was 
consul 221, and carried on war, with his colleague M. Minucius Rufus, 
against the Istri, who were subdued by the consuls.—8 . P. Corn. 
Scipio, son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. Sempronius Longus, in 
218, the 1st year of the 2nd Punic war. He encountered Hannibal, 
on his march into Italy, in Cisalpine Gaul; but the Romans were 
defeated, the consul himself received a severe wound, and was only 
saved from death by the courage of his young son, Publius, the future 
conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now retreated across the Ticinus, 
crossed the Po also, first took up his quarters at Placentia, and subse¬ 
quently withdrew to the hills on the left bank of the Trebia, where 
he was joined by the other consul, Sempronius Longus. The latter 
resolved upon a battle, in opposition to the advice of his colleague. 
The result was the complete defeat of the Roman army, which was 
obliged to take refuge within the walls of Placentia. In the following 
year, 217, Scipio, whose imperium had been prolonged, crossed over 
into Spain ; where, with his brother Cneius, he made head against 
the Carthaginians till an, when they were defeated and slain.—9. Cn. 
Corn. Scipio Calvus, son of No. 6 , and brother of No. 8, was consul 
222, with M. Claudius Marcellus.— 10. P. Corn. Scipio Africanus 
Major, son of No. 8, was born in 234. He was unquestionably one of 
the greatest men of Rome, and he acquired at an early age the con¬ 
fidence and admiration of his countrymen. His enthusiastic mind 
led him to believe that he was a special favourite of the gods ; and 
he never engaged in any public or private business without first going 
to the Capitol, where he sat some time alone, enjoying communication 
from the gods. He is first mentioned in 218 at the battle of the 
Ticinus, when he saved the life of his father, as has been already 
related. He fought at Cannae two years afterwards (216), when he 
was already a tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the few Roman 
officers who survived that fatal day. He was chosen along with 
Appius Claudius to command the remains of the army, whiqh had 
taken refuge at Canusium; and it was owing to his youthful heroism 
and presence of mind that the Roman nobles, who had thought of 
leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying their rash 
project into effect. He had already gained the favour of the people 
to such an extent, that he was elected aedile in 212, although he had 
not yet reached the legal age. In 210, after the death of his father 
and uncle in Spain, Scipio, then barely 24, was chosen with enthu¬ 
siasm to take the command in that country. His success was striking 
and rapid. In the first campaign (210) he took the important city of 
Carthago Nova, and in the course of the next 3 years he drove the 
Carthaginians entirely out of Spain. He returned to Rome in 206, 
and was elected consul for the following year (205), although he had 
not yet filled the office of praetor, and was only 30 years of age. He 
was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, and to bring the contest 
to an end at the gates of Carthage; and, after much opposition, 
obtained a fleet and army for that purpose. After spending the winter 
in Sicily, and completing all his preparations for the invasion of 
Africa, he crossed over to the latter country in the course of the fol¬ 
lowing year. Success again attended his arms. The Carthaginians 
and their ally Syphax were defeated with great slaughter; and the 
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former were compelled to recall Hannibal from Italy as the only hope 
of saving their country. The long struggle between the a peoples was 
at length brought to a close by the battle fought near the city of 
Zama on the 19th of October, 202, in which Scipio gained a decisive 
and brilliant victory over Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative but 
submission ; but the final treaty was not concluded till the following 
year (201). Scipio returned to Italy in 201, and entered Rome in 
triumph. He was received with universal enthusiasm, and the sur¬ 
name of Africanus was conferred upon him. He took no prominent 
part in public affairs during the next few years. He was censor in 
199 with P. Aelius Paetus, and consul a second time in 194 with 
Ti. Sempronius Longus. In 193 he was one of the 3 commissioners 
who were sent to Africa to mediate between Masinissa and the Car¬ 
thaginians ; and in the same year he was one of the ambassadors sent 
to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose court Hannibal was then residing. 
In 190 Africanus served as legate under his brother Lucius in the 
war against Antiochus the Great. After their return, Lucius and 
subsequently Africanus himself were accused of having received 
bribes from Antiochus to let the monarch off too leniently, and of 
having appropriated to their own use part of the money which had 
been paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. The successful issue 
of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened his enemies to bring the 
great Africanus himself before the people. His accuser was M. 
Naevius, the tribune of the people, and the accusation was brought 
in 185. When the trial came on, and Africanus was summoned, he 
proudly reminded the people that this was the anniversary of the day 
on which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them 
to follow him to the Capitol, in order there to return thanks to the 
immortal gods, and to pray that they would grant the Roman state 
other citizens like himself. Scipio struck a chord which vibrated on 
every heart, and was followed by crowds to the Capitol. Having 
thus set all the laws at defiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, 
and retired to his country seat at Liturnum. The tribunes wished 
to renew the prosecution 5 but Gracchus wisely persuaded them to let 
it drop. Scipio never returned to Rome. The year of his death is 
uncertain; but he probably died in 183.—11. L. Corn. Scipio Asiati- 
cus, also called Asiagenes or Asiagenus, was the son of No.*8 and the 
brother of the great Africanus. He served under his brother in Spain ; 
was praetor in 193, when he obtained the province of Sicily; and 
consul in 190, with C. Laelius. He defeated Antiochus at Mt. 
Sipylus, in 190, entered Rome in triumph in the following year, and 
assumed the surname of Asiaticus. His accusation and condemnation 
have been already related in the life of his brother.—12. P. Corn. 
Scipio Africanus, elder son of the great Africanus, was prevented by 
his weak health from taking any part in public affairs.—13. L. or Cn. 
Corn. Scipio Africanus, younger son of the great Africanus. He 
accompanied his father into Asia in 190, and was taken prisoner by 
Antiochus. This Scipio was a degenerate son of an illustrious sire.— 
14. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, a descendant of No. n, belonged to 
the Marian party, and was consul, 83, with C. Norbanus.-— 15. P. Corn. 
Scipio Abmiuanus Africanus Minor, was the younger son of L. 
Aemilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and was adopted by 
P. Scipio [No. 12], the son of the conqueror of Hannibal. He was 
born about 185. In his 17th year he accompanied his father Paulus 
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to Greece, and fought under him at the battle of Pydna, i68. Scipio 
devoted himself with ardour to the study of literature, and formed 
an intimate friendship with Polybius and Panaetius. He likewise 
admitted the poets Lucilius and Terence to his intimacy, and is said 
to have assisted the latter in the composition of his comedies. His 
friendship with Laelius, whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial 
to his own, has been immortalised by Cicero's celebrated treatise 
entitled “Laelius, sive de Amicitia.” Although thus devoted to the 
study of polite literature, Scipio is said to have cultivated the virtues 
which distinguished the older Romans, and to have made Cato the 
model of his conduct. Scipio first served in Spain with great distinc¬ 
tion as military tribune under the consul L. Lucullus in 151. On the 
breaking out of the 3rd Punic war in 149 he accompanied the Roman 
army to Africa, again with the rank of military tribune. Here he 
gained still more renown. By his personal bravery and military skill 
he repaired, to a great extent, the mistakes of the consul Manilius, 
whose army on one occasion he saved from destruction. He returned 
to Rome in 148, and had already gained such popularity that when 
he became a candidate for the aedileship for the following year (147) 
he was elected consul, although he was only 37, and had not therefore 
attained the legal age. The senate assigned to him Africa as his 
province, to which he forthwith sailed. He prosecuted the siege of 
Carthage with the utmost vigour; and, in spite of a desperate resist¬ 
ance, captured it in the spring of 146. After reducing Africa to the 
form of a Roman province, Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, 
and celebrated a splendid triumph on account of his victory. The 
surname of Africanus, which he had inherited by adoption from the 
conqueror of Hannibal, had been now acquired by him by his own 
exploits. In 142 Scipio was censor, and in the administration of the 
duties of his office he attempted to repress the growing luxury and 
Immorality of his contemporaries. In 139 Scipio was accused by 
Ti. Claudius Asellus of majestas, but acquitted. The speeches which 
he delivered on the occasion obtained great celebrity, and were held 
in high esteem in a later age. It appears to have been after this 
event that Scipio was sent on an embassy to Egypt and Asia to attend 
to the Roman interests in those countries. The long continuance of 
the war in Spain again called Scipio-to the consulship. He was 
appointed consul in his absence, and had the province of Spain 
assigned to him in 134. His operations were attended with success ; 
and in 133 he brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of the 
city of Numantia after a long siege. He now received the surname 
of Numantinus in addition to that of Africanus. During his absence 
in Spain Tib. Gracchus had been put to death. Scipio was married 
to Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but he had no sympathy 
with his reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. Upon his return to 
Rome in 132 he took the lead in opposing the popular party, and 
endeavoured to prevent the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus from 
being carried into effect. In the disputes that arose in consequence, 
he was accused by Carbo with the bitterest invectives as the enemy 
of the people, and upon his again expressing his approval of the 
death of Tib. Gracchus, the people shouted out, “ Down with the 
tyrant.” In the evening he went home with the intention of com¬ 
posing a speech for the following day ; but next day he was found 
dead in his room. He is supposed to have been murdered, and 
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Cicero mentions Carbo as his assassin.— 16. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica, 
that is, “Scipio with the pointed nose,” was the son of Cn. Scipio 
Calvus, who fell in Spain in 211 [No. 9]. He is first mentioned in 
204 as a young man who was judged by the senate to be the best 
citizen in the state, and was therefore sent to Ostia along with the 
Roman matrons to receive the statue of the Idaean Mother, which had 
been brought from Pessinus. He was curule aedile 196; praetor in 
194, when he fought with success in Farther Spain; and consul 191, 
when he defeated the Boii, and triumphed over them on his return to 
Rome. Scipio Nasica was a celebrated jurist, and a house was given 
him by the state in the Via Sacra, in order that he might be more 
easily consulted.— 17. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica Corculum, son of No. 
16, inherited from his father a love of jurisprudence, and became so 
selebrated for his discernment and for his knowledge of the pontifical 
and civil law, that he received the surname of Corculum. He was 
elected pontifex maximus in 150.—18. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica 
Sbrapio, son of No. 17, is chiefly known as the leader of the senate 
in the murder of Tib. Gracchus. In consequence of his conduct on 
this occasion, Nasica became an object of such detestation to the 
people, that the senate found it advisable to send him on a pretended 
mission to Asia, although he was pontifex maximus, and ought not, 
therefore, to have quitted Italy. He did not venture to return to 
Rome, and after wandering about from place to place, died soon 
afterwards at Pergamum. 

ScIron, a famous robber who infested the frontier between 
Attica and Megaris. He not only robbed the travellers who passed 
through the country, but compelled them on the Scironian rock to 
wash his feet, and kicked them into the sea while they were thus 
employed. At the foot of the rock there was a tortoise, which 
devoured the bodies of the robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus. 

Sc6l!a, short lyrical poems, intended to be sung after dinner. 

They were in high favour in Athens. Several specimens are extant. 

ScdPAS. 1. An Aetolian, who held a leading position among 
his countrymen at the period of the outbreak of the war with Philip 
and the Achaeans, b.c. 220; in the first year of which he commanded 
the Aetolian army. After the close of the war with Philip, he with¬ 
drew to Alexandria. Here he was received with the utmost favour by 
the ministers of the young king, Ptolemy V., and was appointed to 
the chief command of the army against Antiochus the Great, but was 
ultimately unsuccessful. Notwithstanding this he continued in high 
favour at the Egyptian court; but having formed a plot in 196 to 
obtain by force the chief administration of the kingdom, he was 
arrested and put to death.—2. A distinguished sculptor and architect, 
was a native of Paros, and appears to have belonged to a family of 
artists in that island. He flourished from b.c. 395-350. He was the 
architect of the temple of Athena Alea, at Tega, in Arcadia, which 
was commenced soon after B.c. 394. He was one of the artists em¬ 
ployed in executing the bas-reliefs, which decorated the frieze of the 
mausoleum at Halicarnassus in Caria, a portion of which is now 
deposited in the British Museum. Among the single statues and 
groups of Scopas, the best known in modern times is his group of 
figures representing the destruction of the sons and daughters of 
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Niobe. But the most esteemed of all the works of Scopas, in an¬ 
tiquity, was his group representing Achilles conducted to the island of 
Leuce by the divinities of the sea.—Praxiteles, we are told, “infused 
into marble the emotions of the soul;” Scopas was a master of 
passion, and the originator of that dramatic tendency in art which 
characterised the sculpture of the Hellenistic age : E. A. Gardner, 
Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

ScOti, a people mentioned, together with the Picti, by the 

later Roman writers as one of the chief tribes of the ancient Caledo¬ 
nians. They dwelt in the S. of Scotland and in Ireland ; and from 
them the former country has derived its name. 

ScrIbonYa, wife- of Octavianus, afterwards the emperor 
Augustus, had been married twice before. By one of her former 
husbands, P. Scipio, she had 2 children, P. Scipio, who was consul, 
b.c. 16, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to Paulus 
Aemilius Lepidus, censor B.c. 22. Scribonia was the sister of L. 
Scribonius Libo, who was the father-in-law of Sex. Pompey. 
Augustus married her in 40, on the advice of Maecenas, because he 
was then afraid that Sex. Pompey would form an alliance with 
Antony to crush him ; but having renewed his alliance with Antony, 
Ocfavian divorced her in the following year (39), on the very day on 
which she had borne him a daughter, Julia, in order to marry Livia. 
Scribonia long survived her separation from Octavian. In a.d. 2 
she accompanied, of her own accord, her daughter Julia into exile to 
the island of Pandataria. 

ScrTbGnYus COrYo. [Curio.] 

ScrIbonYus LYbo. [Libo.] 

ScrIbSnYus Pr^cOlus. [Proculus.] 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, six writers who com¬ 
piled a dry, though useful, biography of the Roman emperors from 
Hadrian to Numerian (a.d. 117-284). » 

Sc^lax, of Caryanda in Caria, was sent by Darius Hystaspis 
to explore the coast of Asia from the Indies to the Red Sea. There 
is still extant a Periplus bearing the name of Scylax, but which could 
not have been written by the subject either of this or of the following 
article. 

Scylla and Charybdis, the names of two rocks between 
Italy and Sicily. In the one nearest to Italy was a cave, in which 
dwelt Scylla, a daughter of Crataeis, a fearful monster, barking like 
a dog, with 12 feet, and 6 long necks and heads, each of which 
contained 3 rows of sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which was 
much lower, contained an immense fig-tree, under which dwelt 
Charybdis, who thrice every day swallowed down the waters of the 
sea, and thrice threw them up again. This is the Homeric account 
( Odyssey , xi. 85-110); but later traditions give different accounts of 
Scylla’s parentage. Hercules is said to have killed her, because she 
stole some of the oxen of Geryon ; but Phorcys is said to have restored 
her to life. Virgil ( Aen ., vi. 286) speaks of several Scyllae, and 
places them in the lower world. 
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Scylla, daughter of king Nisus of Megara, who fell in love 

with Minos. 

Scymnus, of Chios, wrote a Periegesis, or description of the 

earth, in prose, which is consequently different from the Periegesis in 
Iambic metre, which has come down to us from an unknown writer. 

Scyros, an island in the Aegaean Sea, E. of Euboea. Here 
Thetis concealed her son Achilles in woman’s attire among the 
daughters of Lycomedes, and here also Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles 
by Deidamia, was brought up. 

Scythia, a name applied to very different countries at 
different times. The Scythia of Herodotus (q.v.) comprises, to 
speak generally, the S.E. parts of Europe, between the Carpathian 
mountains and the river Tanais (Don). The Scythians were a nomad 
people, that is, shepherds or herdsmen, who had no fixed habitations, 
but roamed over a vast tract of country at their pleasure, and accord¬ 
ing to the wants of their cattle. They lived in a kind of covered 
waggons, which Aeschylus describes as ‘‘lofty houses of wicker-work, 
on well-wheeled chariots.” They kept large troops of horses, and 
were most expert in cavalry exercises and archery ; and hence, as the 
Persian king Darius found, when he invaded their country (b.c. 507), 
it was almost impossible for an invading army to act against them. 
They simply retreated, waggons and all, before the enemy, harassing 
him with their light cavalry, and leaving famine and exposure, in 
their bare steppes, to do the rest. An important modification of their 
habits had, however, taken place, to a certain extent, before Hero¬ 
dotus described them. The fertility of the plains on the N. of the 
Euxine, and the influence of the Greek settlements at the mouth of 
the Borysthenes, and along the coast, had led the inhabitants of this 
part of Scythia to settle down as cultivators of the soil, and had 
brought them into commercial and other relations with the Greeks. 
In later times the Scythians were gradually overpowered by the 
neighbouring people, especially the Sarmatians, who gave their name 
to the whole country. In writers of the time of the Roman empire 
the name of Scythia denotes the greater part of N. Asia. Of the 
people of this region nothing was known except some names ; but the 
absence of knowledge was supplied by some marvellous and not 
uninteresting fables. 

Scythop6lis (O.T. Bethshan), an important city of Pales¬ 
tine, in the S.E. of Galilee, according to the usual division, but 
sometimes also reckoned to Samaria, sometimes to Decapolis, and 
sometimes to Coele-Syria. It is often mentioned in O.T. history, in 
thfe time of the Maccabees, and under the Romans. It had a mixed 
population of Canaanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers. Under 
the late Roman empire it became the seat of the archbishop of 
Palestina Secunda, and it continued a flourishing city to the time of 
the first Crusade. 

Segesta, the later Roman form of the town called by the 
Greeks Egbsta or Aboesta, in Virgil Acbsta ; situated in the N.W. 
of Sicily, near the coast between Panormus and Drepanum. It is 
said to have been founded by the Trojans on a small rivers, to which 
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they gave the names of Simois and Scamander; hence the Romans 
made it a colony of Aeneas. 

SegovIa (Segovia), a town of the Arevaci, on the road 
from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. A magnificent Roman aqueduct is 
still extant at Segovia. 

Seisachtheia, the word used for the “ cancelling of debts” 

brought about by Solon. 

S£jAnus, AelIus, was born at Vulsinii, in Etruria, and was 

the son of Seius Strabo, who was commander of the praetorian troops 
St the close of the reign of Augustus, a.d. 14. He succeeded his father 
in the Command of these bands, and ultimately gained such influence 
over Tiberius that he made him his confidant. For many years he 
governed Tiberius; but not content with this high position, he formed 
the design of obtaining the imperial power. With this view he sought 
to make himself popular with the soldiers, and procured the poisoning 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius by his wife Livia, whom he had 
seduced. After Tiberius had shut himself up in the island of Capreae, 
Sejanus had full scope for his machinations; and the death of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius (29), was followed by the banishment of Agrip¬ 
pina and her sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to suspect 
the designs of Sejanus, and sent Sertorius Macro to Rome, with a 
commission to take command of the praetorian cohorts. Macro, 
after assuring himself of the troops, and depriving Sejanus of his 
usual guard, produced a letter from Tiberius to the senate, in which 
the emperor expressed his apprehensions of Sejanus. The senate 
decreed his death, and he was immediately executed. His body was 
dragged about the streets, and finally thrown into the Tiber. Many 
of the friends of Sejanus perished at the same time; and his son and 
daughter shared his fate.—See Tacitus, Annals, iv. onward. 

SelenE, the Greek moon-goddess, identified in later times 

with Artemis. She was sister of Hellos (the Sun). 

SEleucIa, the name of several cities in different parts of 
Asia, built by Seteucus I., king of Syria. 1. S. ad Tigrin, also called 
S. Babylonia, S. Assyriae, and S. Parthorum, a great’ city on the 
confines of Assyria and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital of 
W. Asia, until it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon. Its exact site has been 
disputed ; but the most probable opinion is that it stood on the W. 
bank of the Tigris, N. of its junction with the Royal Canal, opposite 
to the mouth of the river Delas or Silla (Diala), and to the spot 
where Ctesiphon was afterwards built by the Parthians. It was a 
little to the S. of the modern city of Bagdad. It was built in the 
form of an eagle with expanded wings, and was peopled by settlers 
from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, and Judaea. It rapidly 
rose, and eclipsed Babylon in wealth and splendour. Even after the 
Parthian kin^s had become masters of the banks of the Tigris, and 
had fixed their residence at Ctesiphon, Seleucia, though deprived of 
much of its importance, remained a very considerable city. In the 
reign of Titus it had, according to Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants. If 
declined after its capture by Severus, and in Julian’s expedition it was 
found entirely deserted.— a. S. Pibria (called Seleukeh or Kepse, near 
Suadeiah, Ru.), a great city and fortress of Syria, founded by Seleucus 
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in April, a.c. 300. It stood on the site of an ancient fortress, on the 
rocks overhanging the sea, at the foot of Mt. Pieria, about 4 miles N. 
of the Orontes, and 12 miles W. of Antioch. Its natural strength 
was improved by every known art of fortification. In the war with 
Egypt, which ensued upon the murder of Antiochus II., Seleucia 
surrendered to Ptolemy III. Euergetes (b.c. 246). It was afterwards 
recovered by Antiochus the Great (219). In the war between Antiochus 
VIII. and IX. the people of Seleucia made themselves independent 
(109 or 108). The city had fallen entirely into decay by the 6th 
century of our era. There are considerable ruins of the harbour and 
mole, of the walls of the city, and of its necropolis. The surrounding 
district was called Seleucis.—3. S. ad Belum, a city of Syria, in the 
valley of the Orontes, near Apamea. Its site is doubtful.—4. S. 
Tracheotis ( Selefkeh, Ru.), an important city of Cilicia Aspera, was 
built by Seleucus I. on the W. bank of the river Calycadnus, about 
4 miles from its mouth, and peopled with the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring cities. It had an oracle of Apollo, and annua! games 
in honour of Zeus Olympius (the Olympian Zeus). It was the birth¬ 
place of the philosophers Athcnaeus and Xenarchus, and of other 
learned men.—5. S. in Mesopotamia ( Bir ), on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a fortress of consider¬ 
able importance in ancient military history.—6. A considerable city 
of Margiana, built by Alexander the Great, in a beautiful situation, 
and called Alexandria ; destroyed by the barbarians, and rebuilt by 
Antiochus I., who named it Seleucia after his father. 

S£leucis, the most beautiful and fertile district of Syria, 
containing the N.W. part of the country, between Mt. Amanus on the 
N., the Mediterranean on the W., the districts of Cyrrhestice and 
Chalybonitis on the N.E., the desert on the E., and Coele-Syria and 
the mountains of Lebanon on the S. 

Seleucus, the name of several kings of Syria. I. Surnamed 

Nicator, the founder of the Syrian monarchy, reigned b.c. 312-280. 
He was the son of Antiochus, a Macedonian of distinction among the 
officers of Philip II., and was born about 358. He accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition to Asia, and distinguished himself par¬ 
ticularly in the Indian campaigns. After the death of Alexander 
(323) he espoused the side of Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition against Egypt; but he took a leading part in the mutiny 
of the soldiers, which ended in the death of Perdiccas (321). In the 
2nd partition of the provinces which followed, Seleucus obtained the 
wealthy and important satrapy of Babylonia; but it is not till his 
recovery of Babylon from Antigonus, in 312, that the Syrian monarchy 
is commonly reckoned to commence. He afterwards conquered 
Susiana and Media, and gradually extended his power over all the 
eastern provinces which had formed part of the empire of Alexander, 
from the Euphrates to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus. In 306 
Seleucus formally assumed the regal title and diadem. Having leagued 
himself with Ptolemy, Lysimachus and Cassander against Antigonus, 
he obtained, by the defeat and death of that monarch at Ipsus (301), 
a great part of Asia Minor, as well as the whole of Syria, from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. Seleucus appears to have felt the 
difficulty of exercising a vigilant control over so extensive an empire, 
and accordingly, in 393, he consigned the government of all the pro- 
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vinces beyond the'Euphrates to his son Antiochus, upon whom he 
bestowed the title of king, as well as the hand of his own youthful 
wife, Stratonice, for whom the prince had conceived a violent attach¬ 
ment. In 286, with the assistance of Ptolemy and Lysimachus, he 
defeated and captured Demetrius, king of Macedonia, who had invaded 
Asia Minor. For some time jealousies had existed between Seleucus 
and Lysimachus ; but the immediate cause of the war between the 2 
monarchs, which terminated in the defeat and death of Lysimachus 
(281), is related in the life of the latter. Seleucus now crossed the 
Hellespont in order to take possession of the throne of Macedonia, 
which had been left vacant by the death of Lysimachus ; but he had 
advanced no farther than Lysimachia, when he was assassinated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, to whom, as the son of his old friend and ally, he 
had extended a friendly protection. His death took place in the 
beginning of 280, only 7 months after that of Lysimachus, and in the 
32nd year of his reign. He was in his 78th year. Seleucus appears 
to have carried out, with great energy and perseverance, the projects 
originally formed by Alexander himself, for the Hellenisation of his 
Asiatic empire ; and we find him founding, in almost every province, 
Greek or Macedonian colonies, which became so many centres of 
civilisation and refinement.—II. Surnamed Callinicus (246-226), was 
the eldest son of Antiochus II. by his first wife Laodice. The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that of his mother, was to 
put to death his stepmother, Berenice, together with her infant son. 
To avenge his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, invaded the 
dominions of Seleucus, and not only made himself master of Antioch 
and the whole of Syria, but carried his arms unopposed beyond the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. During these operations Seleucus kept 
wholly aloof; but when Ptolemy had been recalled to his own 
dominions by domestic disturbances, he recovered possession of the 
greater part of the provinces which he had lost. Seleucus next 
became involved in a dangerous war with his brother, Antiochus 
Hierax, and afterwards undertook an expedition to the East, with 
the view of reducing the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria. 
He was, however, defeated by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a great 
battle, which was long after celebrated by the Parthians as the 
foundation of their independence. Seleucus appears to have been 
engaged in an expedition for the recovery of his provinces in Asia 
Minor, which had been seized by Attalus, when he was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse, in the 21st year, of his reign, 226.—III. 
Surnamed Ceraunus (226-223), eldest son and successor of Seleucus 
II., was assassinated by 2 of his officers, after a reign of only 3 
years, and was succeeded by his brother, Antiochus the Great.—IV. 
Surnamed Philopator (187-175), was the son and successor of Anti¬ 
ochus the Great. The reign of Seleucus was feeble and inglorious. 
He was assassinated in 175 by one of his own ministers.—V. Eldest 
son of Demetrius II., assumed the royal diadem on learning the death 
of his father, 125; but his mother, Cleopatra, who had herself put 
Demetrius to death, was indignant at hearing that her son had 
ventured to take such a step without her authority, and caused 
Seleucus also to be assassinated.—VI. Surnamed Epiphanes, and also 
Nicator (95-93), was the eldest of the 5 sons of Antiochus VIII. 
Grypus. On the death of his father, in 95, he ascended the throne, 
and defeated and slew in battle his uncle, Antiochus Cyzicenus, who 
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had laid claim to the kingdom. But shortly after Seleucus was in his 
turn defeated by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzicenus, and expelled 
from Syria. He took refuge in the city of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia ; but 
in consequence of his tyranny, was burned to death by the inhabitants. 
[For further information see Bevan, The House of Seleucus (in a 
vols).] 

SelInus, one of the most important towns in Sicily, situated 
upon a hill on the S.W. coast, and upon a river of the same name. It 
was founded by the Dorians from Megara Hyblaea, on the E. coast 
of Sicily, B.c. 628. It soon attained great prosperity ; but it was taken 
by the Carthaginians in 409, when most of its inhabitants were slain 
or sold as slaves, and the greater part of the city destroyed. 

Sella Curulis, the chair of office belonging to curule 

magistrates. 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, at Thebes, 

and accordingly sister of Ino, Agave, Autonoe, and Polydorus. She 
was beloved by Zeus. Hera, stimulated by jealousy, appeared to her 
in the form of her aged nurse Beroe, and induced her to ask Zeus to 
visit her in the same splendour and majesty with which he appeared 
to Hera. Zeus warned her of the danger of her request; but as he 
had sworn to grant whatever she desired, he was obliged to comply 
with her prayer. He accordingly appeared before her as the god of 
thunder, and Semele was consumed by the lightning; but Zeus saved 
her child Dionysus, with whom she was pregnant. Her son after¬ 
wards carried her out of the lower world, and conducted her to 
Olympus, where she became immortal under the name of Thyone. 
(See Fig. 56.) 

S£m!ramis and NInus, her husband, the mythical founders 
of the Assyrian empire of Ninus or Nineveh. The legendary history 
of Semiramis may have been borrowed from Eastern (? Median) 
sources; and some writers have identified her with the Syrian 
goddess Astarte, the goddess of love and fertility.—See Frazer, Golden 
Bough (ed. 2), vol. iii., pp. 161 sqq. 

Semn6nes, more rarely Sen nones, a German people, 

described by Tacitus as the most powerful tribe of the Suevic race, 
dwelt between the rivers Viadus (Oder) and Albis (Elbe), from the 
Riesengebirge in the S. as far as the country around Frankfurt on the 
Oder and Potsdam in the N. 

SempronIa, wife of D. Junius Brutus, consul b.c. 77, was a 
woman of great personal attractions and literary accomplishments, 
but of a profligate character. She took part in Catiline’s conspiracy, 
though her husband was not privy to it. 

S£n£ca. i, M. Annaeus, the rhetorician, was born at 
Corduba (Cordova) in “Spain, about b.c. 61. Seneca was at Rome in 
the early period of the power of Augustus. He afterwards returned 
to Spain, and married Helvia, by whom he had 3 sons, L. Annaeus 
Seneca, L. Annaeus Mela or Mella, the father of the poet Lucan, and 
M. Novatus. Seneca was rich, and belonged to the equestrian class. 
At a later period he returned to Rome, where he resided till his death, 
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which probably occurred near the end of the reign of Tiberius. Two 
of Seneca’s works have come down to us. (1) Controversiarum Libri 
decern, of which the ist, and, 7th, 8th, and 10th books only are extant, 
and these are somewhat mutilated. (2) Suasoriarutn Liber, which is 
probably not complete. Seneca’s works are for the most part com¬ 
monplace and puerile, though now and then interspersed with some 
good ideas and apt expressions.— 2. L. Annaeus, the philosopher, the 
son of the preceding, was born at Corduba, probably a few years b.c., 
and brought to Rome by his parents when he was a child. Though 
he was naturally of a weak body, he was a hard student from his 
youth, and devoted himself with great ardour to rhetoric and philo¬ 
sophy. He also soon gained distinction as a pleader of causes, and 
excited the jealousy and hatred of Caligula by the ability with which 
he conducted a case in the senate before the emperor. In the first year 
of the reign of Claudius (a.d. 41), Seneca was banished to Corsica, on 
account of his intimacy with Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom 
Messalina was jealous. After 8 years’ residence in Corsica, Seneca 
was recalled (49) by the influence of Agrippina, who had just married 
her uncle the emperor Claudius. He now obtained a praetorship, and 
was made the tutor of the young Domitius, afterwards the emperor 
Nero, who was the son of Agrippina by a former husband. On the 
accession of his pupil to the imperial throne (54) after the death of 
Claudius, Seneca became one of the chief advisers of the young 
emperor. He exerted his influence to check Nero’s vicious propensi¬ 
ties, but at the same time he profited from his position to amass an 
immense fortune. He supported Nero in his contests with his mother 
Agrippina, and was not only a party to the death of the latter (60), 
but he wrote the letter which Nero addressed to the senate in justifica¬ 
tion of the murder. After the death of his mother, Nero abandoned 
himself without any restraint to his vicious propensities; and the 
presence of Seneca soon became irksome to him, while the wealth of 
the philosopher excited the emperor’s cupidity. Seneca saw his 
danger, asked the emperor for permission to retire, and offered to 
surrender all that he had. Nero affected to be grateful for his past 
services, refused the proffered gift, and sent him away with perfidious 
assurances of his respect and affection. Seneca now altered his mode 
of life, saw little company, and seldom visited the city, on the ground 
of feeble health, or being occupied with his philosophical studies. 
But this did not save him. After the conspiracy of Piso (65) Nero 
sent a tribune to him with the order of death. Without showing any 
sign of alarm, Seneca cheered his weeping friends by reminding them 
of the lessons of philosophy. Embracing his wife Pompeia Paulina, 
he prayed her to moderate her grief, and to console herself for the loss 
of her husband by the reflection that he had lived an honourable life. 
But as Paulina protested that she would die with him, Seneca con¬ 
sented, and the same blow opened the veins in the arms of both. 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and meagre diet; the blood 
would not flow easily, and he opened the veins in his legs. But even 
this did not suffice; and after enduring much’ torture he was taken 
Into a vapour stove, where he was quickly suffocated. Seneca died, 
as was the fashion among the Romans, with the courage of a stoic, 
but with somewhat of a theatrical affectation which detracts from the 
dignity of the scene. Seneca’s fame rests on his numerous writings, 
which are chiefly on moral and philosophical subjects. The most 
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important is the De Beneficiis, in 7 books. He was also the author 
of 10 tragedies; which, however, seem more adapted for recitation 
than for the stage. Yet they contain many striking passages, and 
have some merit as poems. That Seneca possessed great mental 
powers cannot be doubted. He had seen much of human life, and he 
knew well what man was. His philosophy, so far as he adopted a 
system, was the stoical, but it was rather an eclecticism of stoicism 
than pure stoicism. His style is antithetical, and apparently laboured; 
and where there is much labour, there is generally affectation. Yet 
his language is clear and forcible ; it is not mere words ; there is thought 
always.—Portions of Seneca have been translated in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. There is an interesting excursus on Paul and Seneca in 
Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of the Philippians. Sir Samuel Dill has a 
very important chapter on Seneca the Philosophic director in his 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904), pp. 289 sqq. 
For a popular account see Dean Farrar’s Seekers after God. 

S£n6nes, a powerful people in Gallia Lugdunensis, dwelt 

along the upper course of the Sequana (Seine)- 

SfipUs (St. George ), a promontory in the S.E. of Thessaly 

in the district Magnesia, on which a great part of the fleet of Xerxes 
was wrecked. 

Septuagint (symbolised as LXX),the famous Greek version 

of the Old Testament, so called from the tradition that it was 

executed by seventy (septuaginta) Jewish elders, in obedience to the 
wishes of king Ptolemy, some time in the first half of the 3rd 

century b.c. Four questions arise as to the origin of the version : 

(1) Where was it made? (2) When? (3) By whom? (4) Whence 
its title? All are agreed as to (1) : the birthplace of the version was 
Alexandria. As regards (2), there is no reason to doubt that the date 
assigned (early part of 3rd cent, b.c.) is substantially correct. In 
regard to (3), Aristobulus (2nd cent, b.c.) says that, before the days 
of Demetrius Phalareus—librarian to King Ptolemy—a portion of the 
Old Testament had already appeared ; but the translation of the Law 
(the “ Torah ”) was made in the time of King Philadelphus. It 
seems probable that the Law and the Prophets, and subsequently the 
“Hagiographa ” (i.e., the entire Old Testament) were completely 
rendered from the original Hebrew by Hellenistic Jews settled in 
Alexandria. 1 In reference to (4), the statement in the celebrated Letter 
of Aristeas (of which a translation into English may now be had) js 
not unlikely, that there was a mission from Jerusalem, consisting (it 
is said) of 72 interpreters, who attended a conference at Alexandria, 
and set their seal upon the work as a whole. The actual story told 
by Aristeas as to the way in which this was managed need, not be 
followed. The value of the version as a whole is not to be disputed; 
and the light it throws upon the Greek language of common life in 
the 3rd century is undoubted.—Of editions, the best is the three- 
volumed work published a few years back by Prof. H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge University Press) ; the same learned writer’s Introduction 
to the Septuagint (1900) is also invaluable to the student. 

S£quXna (Seine), one of the principal rivers of Gaul, rising 

l It may, therefore, be that the making of the LXX, at we have it, was not a single 
act, but a process extending from the reign of Ptolemy I. down to the end of the zst 
cent. B.G 
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in the central parts of that country, and flowing through the province 
of Gallia Lugdunensis into the ocean opposite Britain. It is 346 miles 
in length. Its principal affluents are the Matrdna (Marne), Esia 
(Oise) with it's tributary the Ax6na (Aisne), and Incaunus (Yonne). 
This river has a slow current, and is navigable beyond Lutetia 
Parisiorum (Paris). 

Sequani, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Belgica. . 

SEquester Vibius, the name attached to a glossary which 
professes to give an account of the geographical names contained in 
the Roman poets. 

SErapIon, a physician of Alexandria, who lived in the 3rd 
century b.c. 

SErApis or Sarapis, an Egyptian divinity, whose worship 
was introduced into Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. His cult was 
introduced into Rome together with that of Isis.—He was specially 
worshipped as a god of healing. He had a most magnificent temple 
at Alexandria, the Serapeum (see Kingsley’s Hypatia). Full discus¬ 
sion in Dill, Roman Society from Nero, pp. 560 sqq. 

SErenus, Q., SammonIcus, a physician of high reputation 

at Rome for taste and learning, murdered by command of Caracalla, 
a.d. 21a. He left behind him many works. 

Seres. [Serica.] 

SergIus. [Catilina.] 

SErIca, a country in the extreme E. of Asia, famous as the 
native region of the silk-worm, which was also called <rr\p ; and hence 
the adjective “ sericus ” for silken. The Seres are probably the 
Chinese, therefore. The Great Wall of China is mentioned by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus under the name of Aggeres Serium. 

SErIphus, an island in the Aegaean Sea. It is celebrated 
in mythology as the island where Danae and Perseus landed after 
they had been exposed by Acrisius, where Perseus was brought up, 
and where he afterwards turned the inhabitants into stone with the 
Gorgon’s head. Seriphus was colonised by Ionians from Athens, 
and it was one of the few islands which refused submission to Xerxes. 
The island was employed by the Roman emperors as a place of banish¬ 
ment for state criminals. 

Serranus. [Regulus.] 

SertOrTus, Q., one of the most extraordinary men in the 
later times of the republic, was a native of Nursia, a Sabine village, 
and was born of obscure but respectable parents. He served under 
Marius in the war against the Teu tones ; and before the battle of 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix), b.c. 10a, he entered the camp of the Teutones 
in disguise as a spy, for which hazardous undertaking his intrepid 
character and some knowledge of the Gallic language well qualified 
him. He also served as tribunes militum in Spain under T. Didius 
(97). He was quaestor in 91, and had before this time lost an eye in 
battle. On the outbreak of the Civil war in 88 he declared himself 
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against the party of the nobles, and commanded one of the 4 armies 
which besieged Rome under Marius and Cinna. He was, however, 
opposed to the bloody massacre which ensued after Marius and Cinna 
entered Rome. In 83 Sertorius was praetor, and either in this year 
or the following he went into Spain ; whence he crossed over to 
Mauretania, and gained a victory over Paccianus, one of Sulla’s 
generals. After this, at the request of the Lusitanians, he became 
their leader; and for some years successfully resisted all the power 
of Rome. He availed himself of the superstitious character of that 
people to strengthen his authority over them. A fawn was brought 
to him by one of the natives as a present, which soon became so tame 
as to accompany him in his walks, and attend him on all occasions. 
After Sulla had become master of Italy, Sertorius was joined by many 
Romans, and among the rest by Perperna, with 53 cohorts. To give 
some show of form to his formidable power, Sertorius established a 
senate of 300, into which no provincial was admitted. The continued 
want of success on the part of Metellus, who had been sent against 
Sertorius in 79, induced the Romans to send Pompey to his assistance, 
but with an independent command. Pompey arrived in Spain in 76, 
with a large force, but was unable to gain any decisive advantages. 
For the next 5 years Sertorius kept both Metellus and Pompey at 
bay, and cut to pieces a large number of their forces. Sertorius was 
at length assassinated in 72 by Perperna and some other. Roman 
officers, who had long been jealous of his authority.—See Mommsen, 
History of Rome, vol. iv., pp. 281 sqq. 

ServIlIa. 1. Daughter of Q. Servilius Caepio and the 
daughter of Livia, the sister of the celebrated M. Livius Drusus, 
tribune of the plebs, B.C. 91. Servilia was married twice; first to 
M. Junius Brutus, by whom she became the mother of the murderer 
of Caesar, and secondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62.—2. Sister of 
the preceding, was the second wife of L. Lucullus, consul 74. 
ServIlTus Casca. [Casca.] 

ServJus, a celebrated Latin grammarian, contemporary with 
Macrobius, who introduces him among the dramatis personae of the 
“Saturnalia.” His most celebrated production was an elaborate 
commentary upon Virgil. 

Sestus, a town in Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of 
the Hellespont, opposite Abydos. It was celebrated in Grecian poetry 
on account of the loves of Leander and Hero, and in history on 
account of the bridge of boats which Xerxes here built across the 
Hellespont. 

SfevERUS, M. AurelKus Alexander, usually called Alex¬ 
ander SkvSrus, Roman emperor, a.d. 222-235, the son of Gessius 
Marcianus and Julia Mamaea, and first cousin of Elagabalus, was 
born at Arce, in Phoenicia, the 1st of October, a.d. 205. In 221 
he was adopted by Elagabalus and created Caesar; and on the death 
of that emperor, on the nth of March, a.d. 222, Alexander ascended 
the throne. After reigning in peace some years, during which he 
reformed many abuses in the state, he was involved in a war with 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, and gained a great victory over him in 
232 ; but was unable to prosecute his advantage in consequence of 
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intelligence having reached him of a great movement among the 
German tribes. He celebrated a triumph at Rome in 233, and in 
the following year (234) set out for Gaul, which the Germans were 
devastating; but was waylaid by a small band of mutinous soldiers, 
instigated, it is said, by Maximinus, and slain, in the 30th year of 
his age, and the 14th of his reign. Alexander Severus was distin¬ 
guished by justice, wisdom, and clemency in all public transactions, 
and by the simplicity and purity of his private life.—Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, vol. i. 

SEvErus, FlAvJus Valerius, Roman emperor, a.d. 306- 

307. He was 'proclaimed Caesar by Galerius in 306, and was soon 
afterwards sent against Maxentius, who had assumed the imperial 
title at Rome. The expedition, however, was unsuccessful ; and 
Severus having surrendered at Ravenna, was taken as a prisoner to 
Rome and compelled to put an end to his life. 

SEvErus, LibTus, Roman emperor, a.d. 461-465, was a 

Lucanian by birth, and owed his accession to Ricimer, who placed 
him on the throne after the assassination of Majorian. During his 
reign the real government was in the hands of Ricimer. Severus 
died a natural death. 

SEvErus, L. SeptTmTus, Roman emperor, a.d. 193-211, 

was born 146, near Leptis in Africa. After holding various import¬ 
ant military commands under M. Aurelius and Commodus, he was 
at length appointed commander-in-chief of the army in Pannonia 
and Illyria. By this army he was proclaimed emperor after the death 
of Pertinax (193). He forthwith marched upon Rome, where Julianus 
had been made emperor by the praetorian troops. Julianus was put 
to death upon his arrival before the city. Severus then turned his 
arms against Pescennius Niger, who had been saluted emperor by 
the Eastern legions, defeated him in a battle near Issus, and shortly 
afterwards put him to death (194). Severus next laid siege to Byzan- 1 
tium, which refused to submit to him even after the death of Niger, 
and which was not taken till 196. During the continuance of this 
siege, Severus had crossed the Euphrates (195) and subdued thei Meso¬ 
potamian Arabians. He returned to Italy in 196, and in the same 
year proceeded to Gaul to oppose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus was defeated and 
slain in a terrible battle fought near Lyons on the 19th of February, 
197. Severus returned to Rome in the same year; but after remain¬ 
ing a short time in the capital, he set out for the East in order to 
repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were ravaging Mesoptamia. 
After spending 3 years in the East, where he met with the most 
brilliant success, Severus returned to Rome in 202. For the next 7 
years he remained tranquilly at Rome; but in 208 he went to Britain 
with his sons Caracalla and Geta. Here he carried on war against 
the Caledonians, and erected the celebrated wall, which bore his 
name, from the Solway to the mouth of the Tyne. After remaining 
a years in Britain he died at Eboracum (York) on the 4th of February, 
211, aged 65.— Cf. M. Platnauer’s exhaustive monograph (1919), which 
supersedes all previous lives of this great emperor. 

SextKus or SestIus, P., quaestor B.q 63, and tribune of the 

plebs 57. Like Milo, he kept a band of armed retainers to oppose 
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P. Clodius and his partisans; and in the following year (56) he was 
accused of Vis on account of his violent acts during his tribunate. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and was 
acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly in consequence of the power¬ 
ful influence of Pompey. On the breaking out of the Civil war in 
49, Sextius first espoused Pompey’s party, but he afterwards joined 
Caesar. 

Sextus EmpIrIcus (the empirical philosopher), a con¬ 
temporary of Galen, lived in the first half of the 3rd century of the 
Christian era. Three of his works are extant; they are remarkable 
for their learning and acumen. 

SIbyllae, the name by which several prophetic women are 
designated. Some authors mention only 4 Sibyls, but it was more 
commonly believed that there were 10. The most celebrated of them 
is the Cumaean. She was consulted by Aeneas before he descended 
into the lower world. She is said to have come to Italy from the 
East, and she is the one who, according to the famous tradition, 
appeared before king Tarquinius, offering him the Sibylline books for 
sale.—This collection was jealously preserved in the Roman Capitol, 
and remained there till a.d. 405. They were consulted as oracles in 
important state crises. (For the Sibylline Books see appendix B in 
Postgate’s Selections from Tibullus, 1903.) 

Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. 

SHcJlIa, one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 
The soil of Sicily was very fertile, and produced in antiquity an 
immense quantity of wheat, on which the population of Rome relied 
to a great extent for their subsistence. So celebrated was it, even 
in early times, on account of its corn, that it was represented as 
sacred to Demeter, and as the favourite abode of this goddess. Hence 
.it was in this island that her daughter Persephone was carried away 
by Pluto. Besides corn, the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits. The Phoenicians, at 
an early period, formed settlements, for the purposes of commerce, 
on all the coasts of Sicily. But the most important of all the immi¬ 
grants into Sicily were the Greeks, who founded a number of very 
flourishing cities, such as Syracuse, Leontini, and Agrigentum in 
579, etc. The Greeks soon became the ruling race in the island, 
and received the name of Siceliotab to distinguish them from the 
earlier inhabitants. At a later time the Carthaginians obtained a 
firm footing in Sicily. After taking Agrigentum in 405, the Car¬ 
thaginians became the permanent masters of the W. part of the 
island, and were engaged in frequent wars with Syracuse and the 
other Greek cities. The struggle between the Carthaginians and 
Greeks continued, with a few interruptions, down to the first Punic 
war; at the close of which (241) the Carthaginians were obliged to 
evacuate the island, the W. part of which now passed into the hands 
of the Romans, and was made a Roman province. The E. part still 
continued under the rule of Hieron of Syracuse as an ally of Rome; 
but after the revolt of Syracuse in the second Punic war, and the con¬ 
quest of that city by Marcellus, the whole island was made a Roman 
province, and was administered by a praetor. On the downfall of 
R 495 
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the Roman empire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of the Ostro¬ 
goths ; but it was taken from them by Belisarius in a.d. 536, and 
annexed to the Byzantine empire. It continued a province of this 
empire till 828, when it was conquered by the Saracens.—See the 
late Professor Freeman’s History 0/ Sicily, vols. i.-iii. 

SicinUjs. 1. L. Sicinius Bellutus, the leader of the ple¬ 
beians in their secession to the Sacred Mount in a.c. 494. He was 
chosen one of the first tribunes.— 2. L, Sicinius Dkntatus, called by 
some writers the Roman Achilles, from his personal prowess. He 
was tribune of the plebs in 454. He was put to death by the decem¬ 
virs in 450, because he endeavoured to persuade the plebeians to 
secede to the Sacred Mount. The persons sent to assassinate him 
fell upon him in a lonely spot, but he killed most of them before they 
succeeded in despatching him. 

StctfONtA, a small district in the N.E. of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on the E. by the territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, 
on the S. by the territory of Phlius and Cleonae, and on the N. by 
the Corinthian Gulf. Its area was about 100 square miles. The land 
was fertile, and produced excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish were 
also much prized. Its chief town was Sicyon, which was situated a 
little to the W. of the river Asopus, and at the distance of 20, or, 
according to others, 12 stadia from the sea. Sicyon was one of the 
most ancient cities of Greece. It is said to have been originally called 
Aegialea or Aegiali, after an ancient king, Aegialeus; to have been 
subsequently named Mecone, and finally Sicyon, from an Athenian 
of this name. Sicyon is represented by Homer as forming part of 
the empire of Agamemnon ; but on the invasion of Peloponnesus it 
became subject to Phalces, the son of Temenus, and was hencefor¬ 
ward a Dorian state. Sicyon, on account of the small extent of its 
territory, never attained much political importance, and was 
generally dependent either on Argos or Sparta. At the time of the 
second Messenian war it became subject to a succession of tyrants, who' 
administered their power with moderation and justice for 100 years. 
On the death of Clisthenes, the last of these, about 576, a republican 
form of government was established. Sicyon was for a lon£ time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. It gave its name to one of the great 
schools of painting, which was founded by Eupompus, and which 
produced Pamphilus and Apelles. It is also said to have been the 

earliest school of statuary in Greece ; but its earliest native artist of 

celebrity was Canachus. Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon. 
The town was likewise celebrated for the taste and skill displayed 
in the various articles of dress made by its inhabitants, among which 
we find mention of a particular kind of shoe, which was much 
prized in all parts of Greece. 

SIda, Sloe. 1. A city of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little 

W. of the river Melas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 

Aeolis, and was a chief seat of the worship of Athena, who is repre¬ 
sented on its coins holding a pomegranate (<rlSy) as the emblem of 
the city.—2. STdk, the wife of Orion. 

SIdon, for a long time the most powerful, and probably the 
most ancient, of the cities of Phoenicia. In the expedition of Xerxes 
•gainst Greece, the Sidonians furnished the best ships in the whole 
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fleet, and their king obtained the highest place, next to Xerxes, in 
the council, and above the king of Tyre. Sidon received the great 
blow to her prosperity in the reign of Artaxerxes III. Ochus, when 
the Sidonians, having taken part in the revolt of Phoenice and 
Cyprus, and being betrayed to Ochus by their own king, Tennes, 
burnt themselves with their city, B.c. 351. In addition to its com¬ 
merce, Sidon was famed for its manufactures of glass.—See, for full 
details, Rawlinson’s History of Phoenicia (1889). 

SlDONfus, ApollInaris, was bom at Lugdunum (Lyons) 

about a.d. 431. He was raised to the senatorial dignity by the 
emperor Avitus, whose daughter he had married. After the downfall 
of Avitus he lived some time in retirement; but in 467 appeared 
again in Rome as ambassador from the Arverni to Anthemius. He 
gained the favour of that prince by a panegyric; was made a 
patrician, and prefect of the city ; and soon afterwards, though not 
a priest, bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. His extant works (learned 
but bombastic) are some poems, and 9 books of letters. The letters 
have now been translated by Dalton (Oxford Press : 2 vols.). See 
Dill, Roman Society, pp. 157 sqq. 

SIgeum ( Ycniskcri ), the N.W. promontory of the Troad, 
and the S. headland at the entrance of the Hellespont. It Is here 
that Homer places the Grecian fleet and camp in the Trojan war. 

SignIa (Segnt) y a town in Latium on the E. side of the 
Volscian mountains, founded by Tarquinius Priscus. It was cele¬ 
brated for its temple of Jupiter Urius, for its astringent wine, for its 
pears, and for a particular kind of pavement for the floors of houses, 
called opus Signinum. 

SilanIon, an Athenian, a distinguished statuary in bronze, 
was a contemporary of Lysippus, and flourished b.c. 324. His 
statue of Sappho, which stood in the prytaneum at Syracuse in the 
time of Verres, is alluded to by Cicero in terms of the highest praise. 

SIlanus, JOnKus. i. M., was praetor b.c. 212. In 210 he 

accompanied P. Scipio to Spain, and served under him with great 
distinction during the whole of the war in that country. He fell in 
battle against the Boii in 196.—2. M., consul 109, fought in this 
year against the Cimbri in Transalpine Gaul, and was defeated. He 
was accused in consequence, in 104, by the tribune Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, but acquitted.—3. D., stepfather of M. Brutus, the 
murderer of Caesar, having married his mother Scrvilia. He was 
consul 62, with L. Licinius Murena, along with whom he proposed 
the Lex Licinia Julia.—4. M., son of No. 3 and of Servilia, served 
in Gaul as Caesar’s legatus in 53. After Caesar’s murder, in 44, he 
accompanied M. Lepidus over the Alps; and in the following year 
Lepidus sent him with a detachment of troops into Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he fought on the side of Antony. He was consul in 25. 

SIlenus. It is remarked in the article Satyri that the 
older Satyrs were generally termed Sileni; but one of these Sileni 
is commonly the Silenus, who always accompanies Dionysus, whom 
he is said to have brought up and instructed. Like the other Satyrs, 
he is called a son of Hermes; but some make him a son of Pan by 
a nymph, or of Gaea. Being the constant companion of Dionysius,- 
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he is said, like the god, to have been born at Nysa. Moreover, he 
took part in the contest with the Gigantes, and slew Enceladus. He 
is described as a jovial old man, with a bald head, a puck nose, fat 
and round like his wine-bag, which he always carried with him, and 
generally intoxicated. As he could not trust his own legs, he is 
generally represented riding on an ass, or supported by other Satyrs, 
in every other respect he is described as resembling his brethren in 
their love of sleep, wine, and music. He is mentioned along with 
Marsyas and Olympus as the inventor of the flute, which he is often 
seen playing ; and a special kind of dance was called after him, 
Silenus, while he himself is designated as the dancer. But it is a 
peculiar feature in his character that he was an inspired prophet; 
and when he was drunk and asleep he was in the powei of mortals 
who might compel him to prophesy and sing by surrounding him 
with chains of flowers. 

SIlKus ItalIcus, C., a Roman poet, was born about a.d. 

>5. He acquired great reputation as an advocate, and was afterwards 
one of the Centumviri. He was consul in 68, the year in which 
Nero perished ; he was admitted to familiar intercourse with Vitcl- 
lius, and was subsequently proconsul of Asia. In his 75th year, in 
consequence of the pain caused by an incurable disease, he starved 
himself to death, in the house once occupied by Virgil. The great 
work of Silius Italicus was an heroic poem in 17 books, entitled 
Punica, which has descended to us entire. 

Silures, a powerful people in Britain, inhabiting South Wales. 

SilvAnus, a Latin divinity of the fields and forests. He is 
also called the protector of the boundaries of fields. In connection 
with woods (sylvestris deus), he especially presided over plantations, 
and delighted in trees growing wild ; whence he is represented as 
carrying the trunk of a cypress. Silvanus is further described as the 
divinity protecting herds of cattle, promoting their fertility, and 
driving away wolves. Later writers identified Silvanus with Pan, 
Faunus, lnuus, and Aegipan. In the Latin poets, as well 3s in 
works of art, he always appears as an old man, but cheerful and in 
love with Pomona. The sacrifices offered to him consisted of grapes, 
ears of corn, milk, meat, wine, and pigs. 

SiLvfus, the son of Ascanius. All the succeeding kings of 

Alba bore the cognomen SUvius. 

SimmIas, of Thebes, first the disciple of the Pythagorean 
philosopher PhilolaUs, and afterwards the friend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present. Simmias wrote 33 dia¬ 
logues on philosophical subjects, all of which are lost. 

STm6is. As a mythological personage, the river-god Simois 
la the son of Oceanus and TethVs, and the father of Astyochus and 
Hieromneme. 

SImon, one of the disciples of Socrates, by trade a leather- 

cutter. 

SImonIdEs. 1 . Of Amorgos, was the second, both in time 

and in reputation, of the 3 principal iambic poets of the early period of 
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Greek literature, namely, Archilochus, Simonides, and Hipponax. 
He was a native of Samos, whence he led a colony to the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Amorgos. He flourished about b.c. 664.—a. Of 
Ceos, one of the most celebrated lyric poets of Greece, was born B.c. 
556. He appears to have been brought up to music and poetry as a 
profession. From his native island he proceeded to Athens, and thence 
into Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage of the Aleuads and 
Scopads. He afterwards returned to Athens, and in 489 conquered 
Aeschylus in the contest for the prize which the Athenians offered for 
an elegy on those who fell at Marathon. He composed several other 
works of the same description; and in his 80th year his long poetical 
career at Athens was crowned by the victory which he gained with 
the dithyrambic chorus (447), being the 56th prize which he had 
carried off. Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by Hiero, 
at whose court he lived till his death in 467. He still continued, 
when at Syracuse, to employ his muse occasionally in the service of 
other Grecian states. He made literature a profession, and is said 
to have been the first who took money for his poems. The chief 
characteristics of the poetry of Simonides were sweetness (whence his 
surname of tyelicertes) and elaborate finish, combined with the truest 
poetic conception and perfect power of expression ; though in origin¬ 
ality and fervour he was far inferior, not only to the early lyric poets, 
such as Sappho and Alcaeus, but also to his contemporary Pindar. 
[Some of his choicest lyrics are translated (with the Greek text) in 
Mr. F. Brooks’s Greek Lyric Poets. His most famous effort, perhaps, 
is his noble epitaph on the dead heroes of Thermopylae quoted in 
Herodotus, vii., 228. See Murray, History of Greek Literature, pp. 
106-108.] 

SimplicIus, one of the last philosophers of the Neo-Platonic 

school, was a native of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius and 
Damascius. In consequence of the persecutions, to which the pagan 
philosophers were exposed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius was 
one of the 7 philosophers who took refuge at the court of the Persian 
king Chosroes. He returned home about 543. Simplicius wrote 
commentaries on several of Aristotle’s works, which are marked by 
sound sense and real learning. He also wrote a commentary on the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, which is likewise extant. 

S¥nis or Sinnis, son of Polypemon, Pemon or Poseidon, by 
Sylea, the daughter of Corinthus. He was a robber, who frequented 
the isthmus of Corinth, and killed the travellers whom he captured, 
by fastening them to the top of a fir-tree, which he bent, and then 
let spring up again. He himself was killed in this manner by 
Theseus. 

Sinon, son of Aesimus, or according to Virgil (Aen., ii., 79), 
of Sisyphus, and grandson of Autdiycus, was a relation of Ulysses, 
whom he accompanied to Troy. He allowed himself to be taken 
prisoner by the Trojans, and then persuaded them to admit into their 
city a wooden horse filled with armed men, which the Greeks had 
constructed as a pretended atonement for the Palladium. The Trojans 
believed the deceiver, and dragged the horse into the city; where¬ 
upon Sinon in the dead of night let the Greeks out of the horse, who 
thus took Troy. 
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SKnOpE, the most important of all the Greek colonies on the 
shores of the Euxine, stood on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on the 
W. headland of the great bay of which the delta of the river Halys 
forms the E. headland, and a little E. of the N.-most promontory of 
Asia Minor. It appears in history as a very early colony of the 
Milesians. Having been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by the 
Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony from Miletus, b.c. 63a, 
and soon became the greatest commercial city on the Euxine. Its 
territory, called Sinopis, extended to the banks of the Halys. It was 
the birthplace and residence of Mithridates the Great, who enlarged 
and beautified it. Shortly before the murder of Julius Caesar it was 
colonised by the name of Julia Caesarea Felix Sinope, and remained 
a flourishing city, though it never recovered its former importance. 
At the time of Constantine it had declined so much as to be ranked 
second to Amasia. It was the native city of the renowned cynic 
philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and of the historian 
Baton. 

SJnOessa (Rosea di Mandragone), the last city of Latium on 
the confines of Campania, to which it originally belonged, was 
situated on the sea-coast and on the Via Appia. It was colonised 
by the Romans, together with the neighbouring town of Minturnae, 
B.c. 296. It possessed a good harbour, and was a place of consider¬ 
able commercial importance. In its neighbourhood were celebrated 
warm baths, called Aquae Sinuessanae. 

Sion. [Jerusalem.] 

Siphnus ( Siphno ), an island in the Aegaean Sea, forming 
one of the Cyclades, S.E. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, and 
about 40 miles in circumference. Its original name was Merope; 
and it was colonised by Ionians from Athens. In consequence of 
their gold and silver mines, of which the remains are still visible, 
the Siphnians attained great prosperity, and were regarded in the 
time of Herodotus as the wealthiest of the islanders. Siphnus was 
one of the few islands which refused tribute to Xerxes; and <yie of 
its ships fought on the side of the Greeks at Salamis. The moral 
character of the Siphnians stood low, and hence to act like a Siphnian 
{ 2 uppia£tiv) became a term of reproach. 

SIr£nes, sea-nymphs who had the power of charming by 
their songs all who heard them. When Ulysses (Homer, Odyssey, 
xii.l came near the island, on the beach of which the Sirens were 
sitting, and endeavouring to allure him and his companions, he 
stuffed the ears of his companions with wax, and tied himself to 
the mast of his vessel, until he was so far off that he could no longer 
hear the Sirens’ song. The Sirens are also connected with the legends 
of the Argonauts and the rape of Persephfine. When the Argonauts 
sailed by the Sirens, the latter be^an to sing, but in vain, for 
Orpheus surpassed them; and as it had been decreed that they 
should live only till some one hearing their song should pass by 
unmoved, they threw themselves into the sea, and were metamor¬ 
phosed into rocks. 

SirEnCsae, called by Virgil ( Aen ., v., 864) Sirenum 

Scopuli, 3 small uninhabited and rocky islands near the S. side of 
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the Prom. Misenum, off the coast of Campania, which were, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the abode of the Sirens. 

SIrius, the dog-star. 

SiRMfo ( Sirmione), a beautiful promontory on the S. shore 
of the Lacus Benacus (Logo di Garda), on which Catullus had an 
estate and villa.—See Tennyson’s Frater ave atque vale. 

SiRMfuM ( Mitrovitz ), an important city in Pannonia Inferior, 
was situated on the left bank of the Savus. It was founded by the 
Taurisci, and under the Romans became the capital of Pannonia, 
and the head-quarters of all their operations in their wars against 
the Dacians and the neighbouring barbarians. 

SIsenna, L. Cornelius, a Roman annalist. During the 

piratical war (b.c. 67) he acted as the legate of Pompey, and having 
been despatched to Crete in command of an army, died in that island 
at the age of about 52. His great work was a history of his own 
time, but he also translated the Milesian fables of Aristides, and 
composed a commentary upon Plautus. 

Sistrum, a ritual “ rattle,” used in the worship of Isis. 
Sisygambis, mother ot Darius Codomannus, the last king of 

Persia, fell into the hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issus, 
b.c. 333, together with the wife and daughters of Darius. Alexander 
treated these captives with the greatest generosity and kindness, and 
displayed towards Sisygambis, in particular, a reverence and delicacy 
of conduct, which is one of the brightest ornaments of his character. 
After his death she put an end to her life by voluntary starvation. 

Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, whence he is called Aeolldes. He 

was married to Merdpe, a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and became 
by her the father of Glaucus, Ornytion (or Porphyrion), Thersander 
and Halmus. In later accounts he is also called a son of Autoiycus, 
and the father of Ulysses by Anticlea; whence we find Ulysses some¬ 
times called Sisyphldes. He is said to have built the town of Eph^ra, 
afterwards Corinth. As king of Corinth he promoted navigation 
and commerce, but he was fraudulent, avaricious, and deceitful 
(Homer, Iliad, vi., 153). His wickedness during life was severely 
punished in the lower world, where he had to roll up hill a huge 
marble block, which as soon as it reached the top always rolled down 
again (Homer, Odyssey, xi., 593). 

Sitace or SittAcE {Eski-Bagdad), a great and populous 
city of Babylonia, near but not on the Tigris, and 8 parasangs within 
the Median wall. 

SIth6nIa, the central one ot the 3 peninsulas running out 
from Chalcidice in Macedonia, between the Toronaic and Singitic 
gulfs. 

SittIus or SitIus, P., of Nuceria in Campania, was con¬ 
nected with Catiline, and went to Spain in b.c. 64, from which 
country he crossed over into Mauretania in the following year. He 
joined Caesar when the latter came to Africa, in 46, to prosecute 
the war against the Pompeian party. He was of great service to 
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Caesar, in this war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by him with 
the western part of Numidia, where he settled, distributing the land 
among his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, Arabio, the son of 
Masinissa, returned to Africa, and killed Sittius by stratagem. 

SmXragdus Mons (Jebel Zaburah\ a mountain of Upper 
Egypt, near the coast of the Red Sea, N. of Berenice. It obtained 
its name from its extensive emerald mines. 

Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, was murdered by order of his 
brother Cambyses. A Magian, named Patizithes, who had been 
left by Cambyses in charge of his palace and treasures, availed him¬ 
self of the likeness of his brother to the deceased Smerdis, to pro¬ 
claim this brother as king, representing him as the younger son of 
Cyrus. Cambyses heard of the revolt in Syria, but he died of an 
accidental wound in the thigh, as he was mounting his horse to 
march against the usurper. The false Smerdis was acknowledged 
as king by the Persians, and reigned for 7 months without opposition. 
The fraud was discovered by Phaedima, who had been one of the 
wives of Cambyses, and had been transferred to his successor. She 
communicated it to her father, Otanes, who thereupon formed a con¬ 
spiracy, and in conjunction with 6 other noble Persians, succeeded 
in forcing his way into the palace, where they slew the false Smerdis 
and his brother Patizithes in the 8th month of their reign, 521. 

Smintheus, a surname of Apollo, which is derived by some 
from fffilvdot, a mouse, and by others from the town of Sminthe in 
Troas. f 

Smyrna, and in many MSS. Zmyrna, one of the most 
ancient and flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only one of the 
great cities on its W. coast which has survived to this day, stood in 
a position alike remarkable for its beauty and for other natural 
advantages. It occupies a distinguished place in the early history of 
Christianity, as one of the only two among the 7 churches of Asia 
which St. John addresses, in the Apocalypse, and as the scene pf the 
labours and martyrdom of Polycarp. There are but few ruins of 
the ancient city. In addition to all her other sources of renown, 
Smyrna stood at the head of the cities which claimed the birth of 
Homer. The poet was worshipped as a hero in a magnificent build¬ 
ing called the Homereum. 

Soccus, a low shoe (adopted by Romans from Greece), 

characteristic of comedy, as the Cothurnus was of tragedy. 

Socrates, i. The celebrated Athenian philosopher, was 
born in the demus AlopSce, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Athens, b.c. 469. His father Sophroniscus was a statuary; his 
mother Phaenarfcte was a midwife. In his youth Socrates followed 
the profession of his father, and attained sufficient proficiency to 
execute the group of clothed Graces which was preserved in the 
Acropolis, and was shown as his work down to the time of Pausanias. 
The personal qualities of Socrates were marked and striking. His 
physical constitution was healthy, robust, and enduring to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. He was capable of bearing fatigue or hardship, 
and indifferent to heat or cold, in a measure which astonished all his 
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companions. He went barefoot in all seasons of the year, even during 
the winter campaign at Potidaea, under the severe frosts of Thrace; 
and the same homely clothing sufficed for him in winter as well as 
in summer. His ugly physiognomy excited the jests both of his 
friends and enemies, who inform us that he had a flat nose, thick 
lips, and prominent eyes, like a satyr or Silenus. Of the circum¬ 
stances of his life we are almost wholly ignorant: he served as an 
hoplite at Potidaea, Delium, and Amphip&lis, with great credit to 
himself. He seems never to have filled any political office until 406, 
in which year he was a member of the senate of Five Hundred, and 
one of the PrytSnes, when on the occasion of the trial of the 6 
generals, he refused, in spite of all personal hazard, to put an uncon¬ 
stitutional question to the vote. He displayed the same moral 
courage in refusing to obey the order of the Thirty Tyrants for the 
apprehension of Leon the Salaminian.—At what time Socrates relin¬ 
quished his profession as a statuary we do not know; but it is certain 
that at least all the middle and later part of his life was devoted to 
the self-imposed task of teaching, to the exclusion of all other busi¬ 
ness, public or private, and to the neglect of all means of fortune. 
But he never dpened a school, nor did he, like the sophists of his 
time, deliver public lectures. He was persuaded that he had a special 
religious mission, and that he constantly heard the monitions of a 
divine or supernatural voice. Everywhere, in the market-place, in 
the gymnasia and in the workshops, he sought and found oppor¬ 
tunities for awakening and guiding, in boys, youths, and men, 
moral consciousness and the impulse after knowledge respecting the 
end and value of our actions. His object, however, was only to aid 
them in developing the germs of knowledge ; to practise a kind of 
mental midwifery, just as his mother Phaenargte exercised the corre¬ 
sponding corporeal art; and he therefore fought unweariedly against 
all false appearance and conceit of knowledge. This was probably 
the reason why he was selected for attack by Aristophanes and the 
other comic writers. Attached to none of the prevailing parties, 
Socrates found in each of them his friends and his enemies. Hated 
and persecuted by Critias, Charicles, and others among the Thirty 
Tyrants, who had him specially in view in the decree which they 
issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of oratory, he was im¬ 
peached after their banishment and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of Thrasybulus) named Meletus, 
united in the impeachment with the powerful demagogue Anytus, an 
embittered antagonist of the sophists and their system, and one of 
the leaders of the band which, setting out from Phyle, forced their 
way into the Piraeus, and drove out the Thirty Tyrants. The judges 
also are described as persons who had been banished, and who had 
returned with Thrasybulus. The chief articles of impeachment were, 
that Socrates was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of despising 
the tutelary deities of the state, putting in their place other new 
divinities; but the accusation was doubtless also dictated by political 
animosity. The substance of the speech which Socrates delivered in 
his defence is probably preserved by Plato in the piece entitled the 
“Apology of Socrates.” Being condemned by a majority of only 6 
votes, he refused to acquiesce in any greater punishment than a fine 
of 60 minae, on the security of Plato, Crito, and other friends. In¬ 
censed by this speech, the judges condemned him to death by a 

* R 495 
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majority of 80 vote*. The sentence could not be carried into execu¬ 
tion until after the return of the vessel which had been sent to Delos 
on the periodical Theoric mission. The 30 days which intervened 
between its return and the execution of Socrates were devoted by 
him to poetic attempts (the first he had made in his life), and to 
his usual conversation with his friends. One of these conversations, 
on the duty of obedience to the laws, Plato has reported in the Crito, 
so called after the faithful follower of Socrates, who had endeavoured 
without success to persuade him to make his escape. In another, 
imitated or worked up by Plato in the Phaedo , Socrates, immediately 
before he drank the cup of hemlock, developed the grounds of his 
immovable conviction of the immortality of the soul. He died with 
composure and cheerfulness in his 70th year, b.c. 399. He must be 
considered as having laid the foundation of formal logic.—3. The 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Constantinople about a.d. 379. 
He was a pupil of Ammonius and Helladius, and followed the pro¬ 
fession of an advocate in his native city, whence he is surnamed 
Scholasticus. The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates extends from 
the reign of Constantine the Great, 306, to that of the younger 
Theodosius, 439. [English translation in Bohn’s Library.] — It is 
almost impossible to advise readers as to the best books to read on 
Socratbs, for they are legion. To the fountain heads they must go, 
for first-hand knowledge as to his methods and teaching, i.e. to the 
Dialogues of Plato and the Memorabilia of Xenophon. But there 
is no better short summary of this prince of teachers than that given 
in the late Dr. Adam’s Religious Teachers of Greece (1908), pp. 320- 
355, and in the late Professor Lewis Campbell’s Religion in Greek 
Literature , chap. xiv. (See Fig. 57.) 

Soemis or SoaemTas, JulYa, daughter of Julia Maesa, and 
mother of Elagabalus, became the chosen counsellor of her son and 
encouraged and shared his follies and enormities. She was slain by 
the praetorians on the nth of March, a.d. 222. 1 

Sogdianus, one of the illegitimate sons of Artaxerxfs I. 

Longimanus, acquired the throne on the death of his father, b.C. 
4 *5, by the murder of his legitimate brother Xerxes II. Sogdianus, 
however, was murdered in his turn, after a reign of 7 months, by his 
brother Ochus. 

SdL. [Helios.] 

S6 li or S 6 l< 3 £, a city on the coast of Cilicia, between 
the rivers Lamus and Cydnus, said to have been colonised by 
Argives and Lydians from Rhodes. Pompey restored the city which 
had been destroyed by Tigranes, and peopled it with the survivors 
of the defeated bands of pirates; and from this time forth it was 

called PoMPBiorous. It was celebrated in literary history as the 

birthplace of the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus, of the comic poet 
Philemon, and of the astronomer and poet Aratus. 

SolTnus, C. JOuus, the author of a geographical com¬ 

pendium, divided into 57 chapters, containing a brief sketch of the 

world as known to the ancients, diversified by historical notices, 

remarks on the origin, habits, religious rites and social condition of 
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various nations enumerated. It displays but little knowledge or 
judgment. Solinus may perhaps be placed about a.d. 238. 

S6lon, the celebrated Athenian legislator, was born about 
b.c. 639. His father Execestldes was a descendant of Codrus, and 
his mother was a cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. Execestides 
had seriously crippled his resources by a too prodigal expenditure ; 
and Solon consequently found it either necessary or convenient in 
his youth to betake himself to the life of a foreign trader. It is likely 
enough that while necessity compelled him to seek a livelihood in 
some mode or other, his active and inquiring spirit led him to select 
that pursuit which would furnish the amplest means for its gratifica¬ 
tion. Solon early distinguished himself by his poetical abilities. 
His first effusions were in a somewhat light and amatory strain, 
which afterwards gave way to the more dignified and earnest purpose 
of inculcating profound reflections or sage advice. So widely indeed 
did his reputation spread, that he was ranked as one of the famous 
7 sages. The occasion which first brought Solon prominently for¬ 
ward as an actor on the political stage, was the contest between 
Athens and Megara respecting the possession of Salamis. Indignant 
at the dishonourable renunciation of their claims by the Athenians, he 
feigned madness, rushed into the agora, and there recited a short 
elegiac poem of 100 lines, in which he called upon the Athenians to 
retrieve their disgrace and reconquer the lovely island. The pusil¬ 
lanimous law was rescinded ; war was declared ; and Solon himself 
appointed to conduct it. The Megarians were driven out of the 
island, but a tedious war ensued, which was finally settled by the 
arbitration of Sparta. Both parties appealed, in support of their 
claim, to the authority of Homer; and it was currently believed in 
antiquity that Solon had surreptitiously inserted the line (II., ii., 558) 
which speaks of Ajax as ranging his ships with the Athenians. The 
Spartans decided in favour of the Athenians, about b.c. 596. Solon 
himself, probably, was one of those who received grants of land in 
Salamis, and this may account for his being termed a Salaminian. 
Soon after these events (about 595) Solon took a leading part in 
promoting hostilities on behalf of Delphi against Cirrha, and was 
the mover of the decree of the Amphictyons by which war was de¬ 
clared. It was about the time of the outbreak of this war, that, in 
consequence of the distracted state of Attica, which was rent by civil 
commotions, Solon was called upon by all parties to mediate between 
them, and alleviate the miseries that prevailed. He was chosen 
archon 594, and under that legal title was invested with unlimited 
power for adopting such measures as the exigencies of the state de¬ 
manded. In fulfilment of the task entrusted to him, Solon addressed 
himself to the relief of the existing distress; which he effected by his 
celebrated disburdening ordinance (<rei<r<ixQ* ia )- This measure was 
framed to relieve the debtors with as little infringement as possible 
on the claims of the wealthy creditors ; and seems principally to have 
consisted of a depreciation of the coinage. The success of the 
Seisachtheia procured for Solon such confidence and popularity that 
he was further charged with the task of entirely remodelling the 
constitution. He repealed all the laws of Draco except those relating 
to bloodshed, and introduced a great many reforms by a new distri¬ 
bution of the different classes of citizens, by enlarging the functions 
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of the Ecclesia, or popular assembly, and by instituting the BouU 
or senate of 400. He not only debased the coinage but introduced 
a new system of weights and measures. Besides the arrangement 
of the general political relations of the people, Solon was the author 
of a great variety of special laws, which do not seem to have been 
arranged in any systematic manner. The laws of Solon were in¬ 
scribed on wooden rollers (SJoi'm) and triangular tablets (>tfy>j8eir), and 
were set up at first in the Acropolis, afterwards in the Prytaneum. 
The Athenians were also indebted to Solon for some rectification of 
the calendar. It is said that Solon exacted from the people a solemn 
oath, that they would observe his laws without alteration for a 
certain 6pace, and then absented himself from Athens for 10 years. 
He first visited Egypt; and from thence proceeded to Cyprus, where 
he was received with great distinction by Philocyprus, king of the 
little town of Aepea. Solon persuaded the king to remove from the 
old site, and build a new town on the plain. The new settlement was 
called Soli, in honour of the illustrious visitor. He is further said 
to have visited Lydia ; and his interview with Croesus was one of 
the most celebrated stories in antiquity. During the absence of Solon 
the old dissensions were renewed, and shortly after his arrival at 
Athens, the supreme power was seized by Pisistratus. The tyrant, 
after his usurpation, is said to have paid considerable court to Solon, 
and on various occasions to have solicited his advice, which Solon 
did not withhold. Solon probably died about 559, two years after 
the overthrow of the constitution, at the age of 80. Of the poems 
of Solon considerable fragments remain, which are of great interest 
as historical documents. They do not indicate any great degree of 
imaginative power, but their style is vigorous and simple.—Solon 
represents in its highest form that tendency of Greek elegy which is 
known as “ gnomic ”—the desire to inculcate moral precepts and 
practical wisdom : Jebb, Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry, p. 113. 

Somnus (vtjtos), the personification and god of sleep, is 
described as a brother of Death, and as a son of Night. In worfes of 
art, Sleep and Death are represented alike as two youths, sleeping 
or holding inverted torches in their hands. The exquisite winged 
head of Hypnos (Sleep) in the British Museum is well known. 

SSphScles. i. The celebrated tragic poet, was bom at 
Colonus, a village little more than a mile to the N.W. of Athens, 
b.c. 495. He was 30 years younger than Aeschylus, and 15 years 
older than Euripides. His father’s name was Sophilus, or Sophillus, 
of whose condition in life we know nothing for certain; but it is 
clear that Sophocles received an education not inferior to that of the 
sons of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. In both of the 
leading branches of Greek education, music and gymnastics, he was 
carefully trained, and in both he gained the prize of a garland. Of 
the skill which he had attained in music and dancing in his 16th 
year, and of the perfection of his bodily form, we have conclusive 
evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians were assembled in 
solemn festival around the trophy which they had set up in Salamis 
to celebrate their victory over the fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles was 
chosen to lead, naked, and with lyre in hand, the chorus which 
danced about the trophy, and sang the songs of triumph, 480. His 
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first appearance as a dramatist took place in 468, under peculiarly 
interesting circumstances; not only from the fact that Sophocles, at 
the age of 27, came forward as the rival of the veteran Aeschylus, 
whose supremacy had been maintained during an entire generation, 
but also from the character of the judges. The solemnities of the 
Great Dionysia were rendered more imposing by the occasion of the 
return of Cimon from his expedition to Scyros, bringing with him 
the bones of Theseus. Public expectation was so excited respecting 
the approaching dramatic contest, and party feeling ran so high, that 
Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, whose duty it was to appoint the 
judges, had not yet ventured to proceed to the final act of drawing 
the lots for their election, when Cimon, with his 9 colleagues in the 
command, having entered the theatre, the Archon detained them at 
the altar, and administered to them the oath appointed for the judges 
in the dramatic contests. Their decision was in favour of Sophocles, 
who received the first prize; the second only being awarded to 
Aeschylus, who was so mortified at his defeat, that he left Athens, 
and retired to Sicily. From this epoch Sophocles held the supremacy 
of the Athenian stage, until a formidable rival arose in Euripides, 
who gained the first prize for the first time in 441. In the spring 
of 440 Sophocles brought out the Antigone, a plav which gave the 
Athenians such satisfaction, that they appointed him one of the ten 
stratggi, of whom Pericles was the chief, in the war against Samos. 
In his last years his son Iophon, jealous of his father’s love for his 
grandson Sophocles, and apprehending that he purposed to bestow 
upon this grandson a large proportion of his property, is said to 
have summoned his father before the Phratores, on the charge that 
his mind was affected by old age. As his only reply, Sophocles ex¬ 
claimed, “ If I am Sophocles, I am not beside myself ; and if I am 
beside myself, I am not Sophocles ”; and then read from his Oedipus 
at Colonus, which was lately written, but not yet brought out, the 
magnificent parodos, beginning— 

Evlirirov, £«Ve, raffde x^P at > 

whereupon the judges at once dismissed the case, and rebuked Iophon 
for his undutiful conduct. Sophocles died soon afterwards, in 406, 
in his 90th year. The manner of his death is variously and fictitiously 
related. Less heroic than those of Aeschylus, less homely and 
familiar than those of Euripides, the tragedies of Sophocles are the 
perfection of the Greek drama. The number of plays ascribed to 
him was 130; and it is remarkable, as proving his growing activity 
and success, that of these 81 were brought out after his 54th year. 
Only 7 are extant.—The best (indeed the only really adequate) edition 
of Sophocles is that of Jebb (in 7 vols., 1884-1896), with elaborate 
commentary, introduction, and English prose translation. See chap, 
xiii. of Symond’s The Greek Poets for a masterly essay on the poet; 
and Prof. S. H. Butcher, Aspects of the Greek Genius (1891). Of 
verse renderings, Whitelaw’s is the best; next to that comes Prof. 
Lewis Campbell’s.—2. Son of Ariston and grandson of the elder 
Sophocles, was also an Athenian tragic poet. In 401 he brought out 
the Oedipus at Colonus of his grandfather; but he did not begin to 
exhibit his own dramas till 396. (See Fig. 58.) [Cf.Supplement.] 

Sophists (<ro<f>t<rTai), teachers of rhetoric and of the art of 

knowledge. They were not a school, or sect, but a class of popular 
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lecturers who aimed at imparting' universal culture. Gorgias and 
Protagoras may be taken as representative sophists. As the pro¬ 
fession of “ sophist ” began to deteriorate, the word acquired a bad 
significance in later times. (C/. the use in English of “ sophist,” 
“ sophistry.”) The locus classicus on the Sophists is chap. 67 of 
Grote’s History of Greece. 

Sophonisba, daughter of the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal, 
the son of Gisco. She had been betrothed by her father, at a very 
early age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa, but at a subsequent 
period Hasdrubal being desirous to gain over Syphax, the rival 
monarch of Numidia, to the Carthaginian alliance, gave her in 
marriage to that prince. After the defeat of Syphax, and the capture 
of his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, Sophonisba fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, upon whom her beauty exercised so powerful 
an influence, that he determined to marry her himself. Their nuptials 
were accordingly celebrated without delay, but Scipio (who was 
apprehensive lest she should exercise the same influence over Masi¬ 
nissa which she had previously done over Syphax) refused to ratify 
this arrangement, and upbraiding Masinissa with his weakness, in¬ 
sisted on the immediate surrender of the princess. Unable to resist 
this command, the Numidian king spared her the humiliation of 
captivity, by sending her a bowl of poison, which she drank without 
hesitation, and thus put an end to her own life. 

SOphron, of Syracuse, was the principal writer of that species 
of composition called the Mime {funos ), which was one of numerous 
varieties of the Dorian comedy. He flourished about b.c. 460-420. 
When Sophron is called the inventor of Mimes, the meaning is, that 
he reduced to the form of a literary composition a species of amuse¬ 
ment which the Greeks of Sicily, who were pre-eminent for broad 
humour and merriment, had practised from time immemorial at their 
public festivals. Plato was a great admirer of Sophron; and the 
philosopher is said to have been the first who made the Mimes known 
at Athens. The serious purpose which was aimed at in the works 
of Sophron was always, as in the Attic comedy, clothed under a 
sportive form. 

SOractE {Monte dt S. Oreste), a celebrated mountain in 
Etruria, near the Tiber, about 24 miles from Rome, but the summit 
of which, frequently covered with snow, was clearly visible from the 
city. (Hor., Carm., i. 9.) The whole mountain was sacred to Apollo, 
and on its summit was a temple of this god. 

SGranus. 1. A Sabine divinity, usually identified with 
Apollo, worshipped on Mt. Soracte.—2. A physician, a native of 
Ephesus, practised his profession first at Alexandria, and afterwards 
at Rome, in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, a.d. 98-138. There 
are several medical works still extant under the name of Soranus. 

Sortes, “ lots ”; tablets for augury (used in different parts 

of Italy). 

SOsTGfeNfis, the peripatetic philosopher, was the astronomer 
employed by Julius Caesar to superintend the correction of the calendar 
(B.c. 46). 
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S6sfus. 1. C., quaestor b.c. 66, and praetor 49. He was 
afterwards one of Antony’s principal lieutenants in the East, and in 
37 placed Herod upon the throne of Jerusalem.—a. The name of two 
brothers (Sosii), booksellers at Rome in the time of Horace. 

SospIta, that is, the “saving goddess,” was a surname of 
Juno at Lanuvium and at Rome, in both of which places she had 
a temple. 

Sostratus, the son of Dexiphanes, of Cnidus, was one of 
the great architects who flourished during and after the life of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 

Soter, i.e. “ the Saviour ” (Lat. Semator or Sospcs ), occurs 

as the surname of several divinities, especially of Zeus. It was also 
a surname of Ptolemaeus I., king of Egypt, as well as of several of 
the other later Greek kings. 

Sparta, also called Lacedaemon, the capital of Laconia 
and the chief city of Peloponnesus, was situated on the right bank of 
the Eurotas ( Iri ), about 20 miles from the sea. It stood on a plain 
which contained within it several rising grounds and hills. The plain in 
which Sparta stood was shut in by hills; whence the city is called by 
Homer “hollow Lacedaemon.” It was of a circular form, about 6 
miles in circumference, and consisted of several distinct quarters which 
were originally separate villages, and which were never united into one 
regular town. During the flourishing times of Greek independence, 
Sparta was never surrounded by walls, since the bravery of its citizens, 
and the difficulty of access to it, were supposed to render such defences 
needless. It was first fortified by the tyrant Nabis; but it did not 
possess regular wails till the time of the Romans. Sparta, unlike 
most Greek cities, had no proper Acropolis, but this name was only 
given to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the summit of which 
stood the temple of Athena Poliuchos, or Chalcioecus. Sparta is said 
to have been founded by Lacedaemon, a son of Zeus and Taygete, 
who married Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas, and called the city 
after the name of his wife. In the mythical period, Argos was the 
chief city in Peloponnesus, and Sparta is represented as subject to 
it. Here reigned Menelaus, the younger brother of Agamemnon; 
and by the marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, with Her- 
mione, the daughter of Menelaus, the two kingdoms of Argos and 
Sparta became united. The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, 
which, according to tradition, took place 80 years after the Trojan 
war, made Sparta the capital of the country. Laconia fell to the 
share of Eurysthenes and Procles, the 2 sons of Aristodemus, who 
took up their residence at Sparta, and ruled over the kingdom con¬ 
jointly. After the complete subjugation of the country, we find 
three distinct classes in the population : the Dorian conquerors, who 
resided in the capital, and who were called Spartiatae or Spartans; 
the Perioeci or old Achaean inhabitants, who became tributary to 
the Spartans, and possessed no political rights; and the Helots, who 
were also a portion of the old Achaean inhabitants, but were reduced 
to a state of slavery. From various causes the Spartans became 
distracted by intestine quarrels, till at length Lycurgus, who be¬ 
longed to the royal family, was selected by all parties to give a new 
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constitution to the state. The constitution of Lycurgus, which is 
described in a separate article [Lycurgus], laid the foundation of 
Sparta’s greatness. In b.c. 743 the Spartans attacked Messenia, and 
after two wars conquered it, and made it an integral portion of 
Laconia. After the close of the second Messenian war the Spartans 
continued their conquests in Peloponnesus. At the time of the Persian 
invasion they obtained by unanimous consent the chief command in 
the war. But after the final defeat of the Persians the haughtiness 
of Pausanias disgusted most of the Greek states, particularly the 
Ionians, and led them to transfer the supremacy to Athens (477). 
The Spartans, however, regained it by the overthrow of Athens in 
the Peloponnesian war (4P4). But the Spartans did not retain this 
supremacy more than 30 years. Their decisive defeat by the Thebans 
under Epaminondas at the battle of Leuctra (371) gave the Spartan 
power a shock from which it never recovered; and the restoration of 
the Messenians to their country 2 years afterwards completed the 
humiliation of Sparta. About 30 years afterwards the greater part of 
Greece was obliged to yield to Philip of Macedon. The Spartans, 
however, kept haughtily aloof from the Macedonian conqueror, and 
refused to take part in the Asiatic expedition of his son Alexander 
the Great. Under the later Macedonian monarchs the power of 
Sparta still further declined. Agis endeavoured to restore the ancient 
institutions of Lycurgus; but he perished in the attempt (240). Cleo- 
menes III., who began to reign 236, was more successful. His 
reforms infused new blood into the state ; and for a short time he 
carried on war with success against the Achaeans. But his defeat 
in 221 was followed by the capture of Sparta, which now sank into 
insignificance, and was at' length compelled to join the Achaean 
league. Shortly afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, under 
the Roman power. 

SpartAcus, by birth a Thracian, was successively a shepherd, 

a soldier, and a chief of banditti. On one of his predatory expedi¬ 
tions he was taken prisoner, aqd sold to a trainer of gladiators. 
In 73 he was a member of the company of Lentulus, and wds de¬ 
tained in his school at Capua, in readiness for the games at Rome. 
He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to make an attempt to gain their 
freedom. About 70 of them broke out of the school of Lentulus, and 
took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen 
leader, and was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. They 
were blockaded by C. Claudius Pulcher at the head of 3000 men, but 
Spartacus attacked the besiegers and put them to flight. His 
numbers rapidly increased, and for 2 years (b.c. 73-7*) he defeated 
one Roman army after another, and laid waste Italy, from the foot 
of the Alps to the southernmost corner of the peninsula. After both 
the consuls of 72 had been defeated by Spartacus, M. Licinius Crassus, 
the praetor, was appointed to the command of the war, which ha 
terminated by a decisive battle near the river Silarus, In which 
Spartacus was defeated and slain. 

Sparti, the Sawn-Men, is the name given to the armed men 

who sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 

SpartiAnus, AelIus, one of the Scrip tores Historian Augustas^ 
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lived in the time of Diocletian and Constantine, and wrote the 
biographies of several emperors. 

Spartiatae, the ruling class in Sparta, possessing full civic 

rights. See under Sparta. 

SperchEus (. Elladha ), a river in the S. of Thessaly, which 
rises in Mt. Tymphrestus, runs in an E.-ly direction through the 
territory of the Aenianes and through the district Malis, and falls 
into the innermost corner of the Sinus Maliacus. As a river-god 
Spercheus is a son of Oceanus and Ge, and the father of Menesthius 
by Polydora, the daughter of Peleus. 

Sp£s, the personification of Hope, was worshipped at Rome, 
where she had several temples, the most ancient of which had been 
built in b.c. 354, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the Porta 
Carmentalis. The Greeks also worshipped the personification of 
Hope, Elpis, and they relate the beautiful allegory, that when Epime- 
theus opened the vessel brought to him by Pandora, from which all 
kinds of evils were scattered over the earth, Hope alone remained 
behind. Hope was represented in works of art as a youthful figure, 
lightly walking in full attire, holding in her right hand a flower, 
and with the left lifting up her garment. 

Speusippus, the philosopher, was a native of Athens, and 

the son .of Eurymgdon and Potone, a sister of Plato. He succeeded 
Plato as president of the Academy, but was at the head of the school 
for only 8 years (b.c. 347-339)* 

Sphacteria. [Pylos.] 

SphaerIa ( Poros ), an island oft the coast of Troezen in 

Argolis, and between it and the island of Calauria. 

Sphinx, “the strangling one,” a she-monster, born in the 
country of the Arimi, daughter of Orthus and Chimaera, or of Typhon 
and Echidna, or lastly of Typhon and Chimaera. She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to have murdered alt 
who were unable to guess it. Oedipus solved It, whereupon the 
Sphinx slew herself. (C/. Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. v., p. 139.) The 
legend appears to have come from Egypt, but the figure of the 
Sphinx is represented somewhat differently in Greek mythology and 
art. The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of a lion without wings, in 
a lying attitude, the upper part of the body being that of a human 
being. The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, on the other hand, is 
that of a winged body of a lion, the breast and upper part being the 
figure of a woman.—See Jebb's appendix to his edition of the Oedipus, 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. (See Fig. 45.) 

S parades, a group of scattered islands in the Aegaean Sea, 
off the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called in 
opposition to the “ Cyclades,” which lay in a circle around Delos. 

Spurinna VestritIus, the haruspex who warned Caesar 

to beware of the Ides of March. 

StabKae ( Castell a Mare- dt Stabia), an ancient town in 
Campania, between Pompeii and Sunrentura, which was destroyed by 
Sulla in the Social War, but which continued to exist down to the 
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great eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, when it was overwhelmed along 
with Pompeii and Herculaneum. It was at Stabiae that the elder 
Pliny perished. 

StagIrus, subsequently StagIra, a town of Macedonia, cele¬ 

brated as the birthplace of Aristotle. 

StasInus, of Cyprus, a Greek epic poet, to whom some of 
the ancient writers attributed the poem of the Epic Cycle, entitled 
Cypria, and embracing the period antecedent to the Iliad. 

Stat£r, the chief gold coin of Greece (about 13J. 4 d. in 
value). The Athenian silver stater was worth about half-a-crown. 

StatIra. i. Wife of Artaxerxes II., king of Persia, was 

poisoned by Parysatis, the mother of the king.—2. Sister and wife 
of Darius III., celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her time. 
She was taken prisoner by Alexander, together with her mother-in- 
law Sisygambis, and her daughters, after the battle of Issus, b.c. 
333. They were all treated with the utmost respect by the conqueror; 
but Statira died shortly before the battle of Arbela, 331.—3. Also 
called Barsinb, elder daughter of Darius III. [Barsine.J 

StatTus, P. PapinTus, was born at Neapolis, about a.d. 61, 

and was the son of a distinguished grammarian. He accompanied his 
father to Rome, where the latter acted as the preceptor of Domitian, who 
held him in high honour. Under the skilful tuition of his father, the 
young Statius speedily rose to fame, and became peculiarly renowned 
for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous effusions, so that he gained 
the prize three times in the Alban contests; but having, after a long 
career of popularity, been vanquished in the quinquennial games, he 
retired to Neapolis, the place of his nativity, along with his wife 
Claudia, whose virtues he frequently commemorates. He died about 
a.d. 96. His chief work is the Thebais, an heroic poem, in 12 
books, on the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. There is also 
extant a collection of his miscellaneous poems, in 5 books, uryler the 
title of Silvae; and an unfinished poem called the Achilleis. Statius 
may claim the praise of standing in the foremost rank among the 
heroic poets of the Silver Age.—Statius was a great favourite in the 
middle ages; the Thebais, for example, was imitated by Chaucer in 
Troilus and Creseide. To-day he is little read, save in quotations. 
His finest effort is a short poem to Sleep. No good edition of 
Statius is available; but there is an excellent rendering of the Silvae 
by Prof. Slater, in the Oxford Library of Translations (1908). The 
introduction to this volume is a valuable piece of criticism. 

StXtor, a Roman surname of Jupiter, describing him as 
Staying the Romans in their flight from an enemy, and generally as 
preserving the existing order of things. 

Stentor, a herald of the Greeks in the Trojan war, whose 
voice was as loud as that of 50 other men together (Homer. Iliad, 

v., 785)- 

St£phXnus, of Byzantium, the author of a valuable lexicon. 
Stcphanus was a grammarian at Constantinople, and lived after the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius, and before that of Justinian II. 
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His work was reduced to an epitome by a certain Hermolaus, who 
dedicated his abridgment to the emperor Justinian II. 

StErope, one of the Pleiads, wife of Oenomaus, and daughter 
of Hippodamia. 

StesIch6rus, of Him£ra, in Sicily, a celebrated Greek poet, 

contemporary with Sappho, Alcaeus, PittScus, and Phal&ris, is said 
to have been born b.c. 632, to have flourished about 608, and to have 
died in 552, at the age of 80. Stesichorus was one of the 9 chiefs 
of lyric poetry recognised by the ancients. He stands, with Aleman, 
at the head of one branch of the lyric art, the choral poetry of the 
Dorians.—Some of his fragments are rendered into English by 
Brooks in his Greek Lyric Poetry. 

SteSimbrotus, of Thasos, a rhapsodist and historian in the 

time of Cimon and Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by Plato 
and Xenophon. 

Sth6n£boea, called Antea by many writers, was a daughter 
of the Lycian king IobStes, and the wife of Proetus. [Bbllero- 
phontes.] 

Sthenelus. i. Son of Perseus and Andromeda, king of 
Mycenae, and husband of Nicippe, by whom he became the father of 
Alcinfte, Medusa, and -Eurystheus.—2. Son of Androgeos, and grand¬ 
son of Minos. He accompanied Hercules from Paros on his expedi¬ 
tion against the Amazons, and, together with his brother Alcaeus, he 
was appointed by Hercules ruler of Thasos.—3. Son of Actor, like¬ 
wise a companion of Hercules in his expedition against the Amazons. 
—4. Son of Capaneus and Evadne, was one of the EpigSni, by 
whom Thebes was taken, and commanded the Argives under Dio- 
medes, in the Trojan war, being the faithful friend and companion of 
Diomedes.—5. Father of Cycnus, who was metamorphosed into a 
swan. Hence we find the swan called by Ovid Stheneleis volucris 
and Stheneleia proles. —6. A tragic poet, contemporary with Aristo¬ 
phanes, who attacked him in the Wasps. 

Stheno. [Gorgones.] 

StIliciio, son of a Vandal captain, became one of the most 

distinguished generals of Theodosius 1 ., on whose death he became 
the real ruler of the West under the emperor Honorius. He was 
put to death at Ravenna in 408.—He was the patron of the poet 
Claudian, who addressed an historical Epic to him, On the Consulate 
of Stilicho. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 

Stilo, L. AelIus PraeconInus, a celebrated Roman gram¬ 
marian, one of the teachers of Varro and Cicero. 

Stilpo, a celebrated philosopher (380-300 b.c.), was a native 
of Megara, and taught philosophy in his native town. He is said to 
have surpassed his contemporaries in inventive power and dialectic 
art, and to have inspired almost all Greece with a devotion to the 
Megarian philosophy. 

StHm^la, the name of Seraele, according to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Romans. 
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Stobaeus, Joannes, derived his surname apparently from 
being a native of Stobi, in Macedonia. Of his personal history we 
know nothing. Stobaeus was a man of extensive reading, in the 
course of which he noted down (about 500 a.d.) the most interesting 
passages; and to him we are indebted for a large proportion of the 
fragments that remain of the lost works of poets. 

St6bi, a town of Macedonia, and the most important place 
in the district Paeonia, was probably situated on the river Erigon, 
N. of Thessalonica, and N.E. of Heraclea. It was made a Roman 
colony and a municipium, and under the later emperors was the 
capital of the province Macedonia II. or Salutaris. 

Stoics, the adherents of the philosophy of Zeno, who taught 

about 310 b.c. They derived their name from the Painted Hall at 
Athens, called the “ Stoa ” (lit. porch), where Zeno lectured. Stoicism 
is mainly a great ethical system. Philosophy takes the place of 
religion in that system ; and this philosophy is the exercise of virtue 
(&pt t 4 )), the setting forth of wisdom is a truly practical interest. 
According to the Stoics, virtue consists in (1) absolute judgment, (2) 
absqlute mastery of desire, (3) absolute control of the soul over pain, 
(4) absolute justice. The keynote of the system is duty, as that of 
Epicureanism is pleasure. Hence the opposition of these two rival 
philosophies. The picture of the wise man forms the conclusion of all 
Stoic doctrine. He alone is king among men. Among Zeno’s sue* 
cessors in the school he founded were Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Panae- 
tius, and Poseidonius. The Stoicism of the Roman period was 
largely eclectic, and we find the Pantheism of the older Stoics moving 
towards Theism. This is exemplified in the teaching of the three 
great Stoics of the later period, Seneca, Epictetus, and the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. The Manual (“Enchiridion”) of Epictetus was to 
antiquity what the Imitatio has been to a later age; and the 
“Thoughts” of the Emperor-philosopher are among the finest flowers 
of Paganism.—The best work on the Stoics, for English readers, is 
The Stoic Creed, by Prof. W. L. Davidson (1907). , 

StrXbo, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, signified a 
person who squinted, and is accordingly classed with Paetus, though 
the latter word did not indicate such a complete distortion of vision 
as Strabo. 

Strabo, the geographer, was a native of Amasia, in Pontus. 
The date of his birth is unknown, but may perhaps be placed about 
b.c. 64. He lived during the whole of the reign of Augustus, and 
during the early part, at least, of the reign of Tiberius. He is sup¬ 
posed to have died about a.d. 24. He lived some years at Rome, and 
also travelled much in various countries. We learn from his own 
work that he was with his friend Aelius Gallus in Egypt in b.c. 24. 
He wrote an historical work in 43 books, which is lost. It began 
where the history of Polybius ended, and was probably continued to 
the battle of Actium. He also wrote a work on Geography (rew-ypa^Href) 
in 17 books, which has come down to us entire, with the exception of 
the 7th, of which we have only a meagre epitome. Strabo’s work, 
according to his own expression, was not Intended for the use of all 
persons. It was designed for all who had had a good education, and 
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particularly for those who were engaged in the higher departments 
of administration. His work forms a striking contrast with the 
geography of Ptolemy, and the dry list of names, occasionally relieved 
by something added to them, in the geographical portion of the Natural 
History of Pliny.—There is an English translation of Strabo in Bohn’s 
Classical Library (3 vols.), and in the Loeb series (8 vols.). 

Strat£gus (arparrjyos), a general. At Athens the army 
council consisted of a board of ten strategi, elected annually. 

StrAton, son of Arcesilaus, of Lamps&cus, was a distin¬ 
guished peripatetic philosopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
He succeeded Theophrastus as head of the school in b.c. 288, and, 
after presiding over it 18 years, was succeeded by Lycon. He devoted 
himself especially to the study of natural science, whence he obtained 
the appellation of Physicus. 

Strat&nIce, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater. In b.c. 300, at which time she could not 
have been more than 17 years of age, she was married to Seleucus, 
king of Syria. Notwithstanding the disparity of their ages, she lived 
in harmony with the old king for some years, when it was discovered 
that her stepson Antiochus was deeply enamoured of her; and Seleu¬ 
cus, in order to save the life of his son, which was endangered by 
the violence of his passion, gave up Stratonice in marriage to the 
young prince, 

StrophAdes InsGlae, 2 islands in the Ionian Sea, off the 

coast of Messenia and S. of Zacynthus. The Harpies were pursued 
to these islands by the sons of Boreas ; and it was from the circum¬ 
stance of the latter returning from these islands after the pursuit that 
they are supposed to have obtained the name of Strophades. 

Str&phIus, king of Phocis, son of Crissus and Antiphatia, 

and husband of Cydragora, Anaxibia or Astyochia, by whom he 
became the father of Astydamia and Pylades. 

StrVmon (Struma , called by the Turks Karasu ), an im¬ 
portant river in Macedonia, forming the boundary between that 
country and Thrace down to the time of Philip. 

Stymphalides, in Greek legend, birds with brazen beaks 
and claws. Pausanias says they were “man-eaters”; they were 
destroyed by Hercules. Stymphalus was a lake in Arcadia, close to 
a town of the same name : Frazer, Pausanias, vol. iv., p. 268. 

Stymphalus, a town in the N.E. of Arcadia, the territory 
of which was bounded on the N. by Achaia, on the E. by Sicyonia and 
Phliasia, on the S. by the territory of Mantinea, and on the W. by 
that of Orchomenus and Pheneus. The town itself was situated on 
a mountain of the same name, and on the N. side of the lake Stym- 
phaus ( Zaraka ), on which dwelt, according to tradition, the celebrated 
birds, called Stymphalidbs, destroyed by Hercules. 

Styra ( Stura ), a town in Euboea on the S.W. coast, not 
far from Carystus, and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. 

Styx, connected with the verb orvycw, to hate or abhor, is 
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the name of the principal river in the nether world, around which it 
flows 7 times. Styx is described as a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 
As a nymph she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, in a lofty grotto 
which was supported by silver columns. As a river Styx is described 
as a branch of Oceanus, flowing from its 10th source ; and the river 
Cocytus again is a branch of the Styx. By Pallas Styx became the 
mother of Zelus (zeal), Nike (victory), Bia (strength), and Cratos 
(power). She was the first of all the immortals who took her children 
to Zeus, to assist him against the Titans ; and, in return for this, 
her children were allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and Styx herself 
became the divinity by whom the most solemn oaths were sworn. 
When one of the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched a cup 
full of water from the Styx, and the god, while taking the oath, poured 
out the water. By the waters of this river (or perhaps by its per¬ 
sonified form, the goddess Styx) the gods themselves swore their most 
solemn oaths. 

Suada, the Roman personification of persuasion, the Greek 
Pltho (n«i0«S), also called by the diminutive Suadela. 

SuBLfcfus Pons, the oldest of the bridges at Rome, said to 
have been built by Ancus Martius. It was of wood ( sublicae: piles); 
and being often carried away by the floods, was always to the latest 
period rebuilt of that material, from a feeling of religious respect. 
[The site of this bridge is uncertain : cf. Middleton, Remains of 
Ancient Rome , vol. ii., pp. 362-364.] 

SiJBtjRA or Suburra, a populous district of Rome, com¬ 
prehending the valley between the Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal. 

StfESSA PCMfexlA, also called P0 m£t1a simply, an ancient 
and important town of the Volsci in Latium, S. of Forum Appii, 
taken by Tarquinius Priscus. It was one of the 23 cities situated in 
the plain afterwards covered by the Pomptine Marshes, which are 
said indeed to have derived their name from this town. 

SuessiOnes or Suessones, a powerful people in 'Gallia 
Belgica, who were reckoned the bravest of all the Belgic Gauls after 
the Bellovaci, and who could bring 50,000 men into the field in Caesar’s 
time. 

Su£tOn!us, Tranquillus, C., the Roman historian, was 

born about the beginning of the reign of Vespasian, and practised 
as an advocate at Rome in the reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate 
terms with the younger Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed to 
him. At the request of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius the jus 
trium liberorum, for though he was married he had not 3 children, 
which number was necessary to relieve him from various legal dis¬ 
abilities. Suetonius was afterwards appointed private secretary 
(Magister Epistolarum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of this office by 
the emperor, along with Septicius Clarus, the praefect of the Praeto¬ 
rians, on the ground of associating with Sabina, the emperor’s wife, 
without his permission. His chief work is his Lives of the Caesars. 
Suetonius does not follow the chronological order in his Lives, but 
groups together many things of the same kind. His language is 
very brief and precise, sometimes obscure, without any affectation of 
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ornament. The treatise De illustribus Grammaticis and that De Claris 
Rhetoribus are probably only parts of a larger work. The only other 
productions of Suetonius still extant are a few lives of Roman authors. 
[Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606. This fine old rendering has 
been reprinted in Nutt’s Tudor Translations Series (1899).] 

Suevi, one of the greatest and most powerful peoples of 
Germany, or, more properly speaking, the collective name of a great 
number of German tribes, who were grouped together on account of 
their migratory mode of life, and spoken of in opposition to the more 
settled tribes. The Suevi are described by all the ancient writers as 
occupying the greater half of all Germany; but the accounts vary 
respecting the part of the country which they inhabited. 

Suidas, a Greek lexicographer (about 970 a.d.), of whom 
nothing is known. The Lexicon of Suidas. though without merit as 
to its execution, is valuable both for the literary history of antiquity, 
for the explanation of words, and for the citations from many ancient 
writers. 

Sulla, the name of a patrician family of the Cornelia gens, 

r. P., great-grandfather of the dictator Sulla, and grandson of 

P. Cornelius Rufinus, who was twice consul in the Samnite wars: 
[b.c. 343-290; Livyviii-x.] His father is not mentioned. He was flamen 
dialis, and likewise praetor urbanus and peregrinus in B.c. 21a, when 
he presided over the first celebration of the Ludi Apollinares.—a. L., 
surnamed Kelix, the Dictator, was born in b.c. 138. Although his 
father left him only a small property, his means were sufficient to 
secure for him a good education. He studied the Greek and Roman 
literature with diligence and success, and appears early to have im¬ 
bibed that love for literature and art by which he was distinguished 
throughout life. At the same time he prosecuted pleasure with equal 
ardour, and his youth, as well as his manhood, was disgraced by the 
most sensual vices. He was quaestor in 107, when he served under 
Marius in Africa, and displayed both zeal and ability in the discharge 
of his duties. Sulla continued to serve under Marius with great dis¬ 
tinction in the campaigns against the Cimbri and Teutones; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the rising fame of his officer, Sulla left 
Marius in 102, and took a command under the colleague of Marius, 

Q. Catulus, ’who entrusted the chief management of the war to Sulla. 
Sulla now returned to Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years He was praetor in 93, and in the following year (92) 
was sent as propraetor into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate 
to restore Arioharzanes to his kingdom of Cappadocia, from which 
he had been expelled by Mithridates. Sulla met with complete suc¬ 
cess. He defeated Gordius, the general of Mithridates, in Cappadocia, 
and placed Ariobarzanes on the throne. The enmity between Marius 
and Sulla now assumed a more deadly form. Sulla’s ability and 
increasing reputation had already led the aristocratical party to look 
up to him as one of their leaders; and thus political animosity was 
added to private hatred; but the breaking out of the Social war 
hushed all private quarrels for the time. Marius and Sulla both took 
an active part in the war against the common foe. But Marius was 
now advanced in years; and he had the deep mortification of finding 
that his achievements were thrown into the shade by the superior 
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energy of his rival. Sulla gained some brilliant victories over the 
enemy, and took Bovianum, the chief town of the Samnites. He was 
elected consul for 88, and received from the senate the command of 
the Mithridatic war. The events which followed—his expulsion from 
Rome by Marius, his return to the city at the head of his legions, 
and the proscription of Marius and his leading adherents—are related 
in the life of Marius. Sulla remained at Rome till the end of the 
year, and set out for Greece at the beginning of 87, in order to carry 
on the war against Mithridates. After driving the generals of Mithri- 
dates out of Greece, Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and early in 84 
concluded a peace with the king of Pontus. Sulla now prepared to 
return to Italy, where, during his absence, the Marian party had 
obtained the ascendancy. After leaving his legate, L. Licinius 
Murena, in command of the province of Asia, with two legions, he set 
sail with his own army to Athens. While preparing for his deadly 
struggle in Italy, he did not lose his interest in literature. He carried 
with him from Athens to Rome the valuable library of Apellicon of 
Teos, which contained most of the works of Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus. JApellicon.] He landed at Brundusium in the spring of 
83. The Marian party far outnumbered him in troops, and had every 
prospect of victory. By bribery and promises, however, Sulla gained 
over a large number of the Marian soldiers, and he persuaded many 
of the Italian towns to espouse his cause. In the field his efforts 
were crowned by equal success ; and he was ably supported by several 
of the Roman nobles. In the following year (82) the struggle was 
brought to a close by the decisive battle gained by Sulla over the 
Samnites and Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus before the Colline 
gate of Rome. This victory was followed by the surrender of Praeneste 
and the death of the younger Marius, who had taken refuge in this 
town. Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy ; and he resolved 
to take the most ample vengeance upon his enemies, and to extirpate 
the popular party. One of his first acts was to draw up a list of his 
enemies who were to be put' to death, called a Proscriptio. Terror 
now reigned, not only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists 
of the proscribed constantly appeared. No one was safe; fot Sulla 
gratified his friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, 
or persons whose property was coveted by his adherents. At the com¬ 
mencement' of these horrors Sulla had been appointed dictator for as 
long a time as he judged to be necessary, during which period he 
endeavoured to restore the power of the aristocracy and senate, and 
to diminish that of the people. At the beginning of 81 he celebrated 
a splendid triumph on account of his victory over Mithridates. In 
order to strengthen his power, Sulla established military colonies 
throughout Italy. 23 legions, or, according to another statement, 47 
legions received grants of land in various parts of Italy. Sulla like¬ 
wise created at Rome a kind of bodyguard for his protection, by 
giving the citizenship to a great number of slaves, who had belonged 
to persons proscribed by him. The slaves thus rewarded are said to 
have been as many as 10,000, and were called Cornelii after him as 
their patron. After holding the dictatorship till the beginning of 79, 
Sulla resigned this office, to the surprise of all classes. He retired 
to his estate at Puteoli, and there, surrounded by the beauties of 
nature and art, he passed the remainder of his life in those literary 
and other enjoyments in which he had always taken so much pleasure. 
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His dissolute mode of life hastened his death. The immediate cause 
of his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but some time before 
he had been suffering from the disgusting disease, which is known in 
modern times by the name of Morbus Pediculosus or Phthiriasis. He 
died in 78 in the 60th year of his age.—Mommsen, History of Rome , 
vol. iv.; Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen, pp. 1x6-161.—3. Faustus, 
son of the dictator by his fourth wife, Caecilia Metella, and a twin 
brother of Fausta, was born not long before 88, the year in which 
his father obtained his first consulship. Faustus accompanied Pompey 
into Asia, and was the first who mounted the walls of the Temple of 
Jerusalem in 63. In 60 he exhibited the gladiatorial games which his 
father in his last will had enjoined upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. 
He married Pompey’s daughter, and sided with his father-in-law in 
the Civil war. He was present at the battle of Pharsalia, and subse¬ 
quently joined the leaders of his party in Africa. After the battle of 
Thapsus, in 46, he attempted to escape into Mauretania, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius, and carried to Caesar. Upon his arrival in 
Caesar’s camp he was murdered by the soldiers in a tumult.—4. P., 
nephew of the dictator, was elected consul along .with P. Autronius 
Paetus for the year 65, but neither he nor his colleague entered upon 
the office, as they were accused of bribery by L. Torquatus the 
younger, and condemned. It was currently believed that Sulla was 
privy to both of Catiline’s conspiracies. In the Civil war Sulla 
espoused Caesar’s cause. He served under him as legate in Greece, 
and commanded along with Caesar himself the right wing at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48). He died in 45.—5. Serv., brother of No. 4, 
took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. 

Sulmo, a town in the country of the Sabines, celebrated as 

the birthplace of Ovid. 

SulpIcJa, a Roman poetess who flourished towards the close 
of the 1st century, celebrated for sundry amatory effusions, addressed 
to her husband Calenus. 

SulpJcIus Galba. [Galba.] 

SulpIcIus ROfus. i. P., one of the most distinguished 

orators of his time, was born B.c. 124. In 93 he was quaestor, and 
in 89 he served as legate of the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the 
Marsic war. In 88 he was elected to the tribunate; but he deserted 
the- aristocratical party, and joined Marius. When Sulla marched 
upon Rome at the head of his army, Marius and Sulpicius took to 
Bight. Marius succeeded in making his escape to Africa, but Sul¬ 
picius was discovered in a villa, and put to death.—2. Serv., with the 
surname Lemonia, indicating the tribe to which he belonged, was a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. He 
became one of the best jurists as well as most eloquent orators of his 
age. He appears to have espoused Caesar’s side in the Civil war, 
and was appointed by Caesar proconsul of Achaia (46 or 45). He 
died in 43 in the camp of M. Antony, having been sent by the senate 
on a mission to Antony, who was besieging Dec. Brutus in Mutina. 
Sulpicius wrote a great number of legal works. 

SummAnus, a derivative form from summits , the highest, an 
ancient Etruscan divinity, who was of equal rank with Jupiter. As 
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Jupiter was the god of heaven in the bright day, so Summanus was 
the god of the nocturnal heaven, and hurled his thunderbolts during 
the night. Summanus had a temple at Rome near the Circus 
Maximus. 

SOnIum, a celebrated promontory (“ Sunium’s marbled steep” 

of Byron) forming the S. extremity of Attica, with a town of the same 
name upon it. Here was a splendid temple of Athena, elevated 300 
feet above the sea, the columns of which are still extant.—Frazer, 
Pausanias, vol. ii., pp. 1 sqq. 

StfpfcRUM MAre. [Adria.] 

Surenas, the general of the Parthians, who defeated Crassus 
In b.c. 54. 

Susa (O.T. Shusan), the winter residence of the Persian 
kings, stood in the district Cissia of the province Susiana, on the 
eastern bank of the river Choaspes. 

SOsArTOn, to whom the origin of the Attic comedy is 
ascribed, was a native of Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to 
the village of Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat of the worship of 
Dionysus. The Megaric comedy appears to have flourished, in its 
full development, about b.c. 600 and onwards ; and it was introduced 
by Susarion into Attica between 580-564. 

SusianaE (nearly corresponding to Khuzistan ), one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire. 

S^baris, a celebrated Greek town in Lucania, was situated 
between the rivers Sybaris and Crathis at a short distance from the 
Tarentine Gulf, and near the confines of Bruttium. It was founded 
B.c. 720 by Achaeans and Troezenians, and soon attained an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of prosperity and wealth. Its inhabitants became so 
notorious for their love of luxury and pleasure, that their name was 
employed to indicate any voluptuary. 

Sychaeus or Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. * 

SyennEsis, a common name of the kings of Cilicia. 

S^gambri, one of the most powerful peoples of Germany 
at an early time. They were conquered by Tiberius in the reign of 
Augustus. 

Sylla. [Sulla.] 

Symmachus, Q. AurelKus, a distinguished scholar, states¬ 
man, and orator in the latter half of the 4th century of the Christian 
era, remarkable for his zeal in upholding the ancient pagan religion 
of Rome. He was proconsul of Africa in 373 ; and in 391 Theodosius 
raised him to the consulship. Of his works there are still extant 10 
books of epistles and some fragments of orations.—See Glover, Life 
and Letters in the Fourth Century , chap. vii. 

SymplEgAdes, in Greek mythology, two islands near the 
entrance to the Black Sea. These islands were fabled to close 
together upon ships that tried to pass between them (Milton’s “just- 
ling rocks ”), and to crush them. The Argo was the first ship that 
managed to sail through; after this the rocks became fixed. 
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Symposium (o-u/xTroaiov), a Greek drinking-party. (See 
Fig- 59-) 

Synesius, a Greek philosopher (4th cent, a.d.), the most 
famous of Hypatia’s pupils. Became Bishop of Ptolemais; died 430. 
—Read Kingsley’s Hypatia. 

StfpHAX, king of the Massaesylians, the W.-most tribe of the 
Numidians. His history is related in the life of his contemporary 
and rival, Masinissa. Syphax was taken prisoner by Masinissa, b.c. 
203, and was sent by Scipio, under the charge of Laelius, to Rome, 
where he died shortly after. 

S^racusae ( Siracusa in Italian, Syracuse in English), the 
wealthiest and most populous town in Sicily. It was founded b.c. 
734> one year after the foundation of Naxos, by a colony of Corinth¬ 
ians and other Dorians, led by Archias the Corinthian. At the time 
of its greatest prosperity, Syracuse had 2 harbours. The Great 
Harbour, still called Porto Maggiore, is a splendid bay about 5 
miles in circumference formed by the island Ortygia and the promon¬ 
tory Plcmmyrium. The Small Harbour, also called Laccius, lying 
between Ortygia and Achradina, was capacious enough to receive a 
large fleet of ships of war. There were several stone quarries ( lautu - 
miae) in Syracuse, which are frequently mentioned by ancient writers, 
and in which the unfortunate Athenian prisoners were confined. 
(Thucyd. vii. ; Plutarch, Life of Nicias ) The modern city of Syra¬ 
cuse is confined to the island. Of the ruins of the ancient town the 
most important are the remains of the great theatre, and of an amphi¬ 
theatre of the Roman period.—The government of Syracuse was orig¬ 
inally an aristocracy, and afterwards a democracy, till Gelon made 
himself tyrant or sovereign of Syracuse, b.c. 485. Under his rule 
and that of his brother Hieron, Syracuse was raised to an unexampled 
degree of wealth and prosperity. Hieron died in 467, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Thrasybulus : but the rapacity and cruelty of 
the latter soon provoked a revolt among his subjects, which led to his 
deposition and the establishment of a dcmocratical form of govern¬ 
ment. The next most important event in the history of Syracuse was 
the siege of the city by the Athenians, which ended in the total 
destruction of the great Athenian armament in 413. The democracy 
continued to exist in Syracuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius made 
himself tyrant of the city. After a long and prosperous reign he was 
succeeded in 367 by his son, the younger Dionysius, who was finally 
expelled by Timoleon in 343. A republican form of government was 
again established; but it did not last long; and in 317 Syracuse fell 
under the sway of Agathocles. This tyrant died in 289 ; and the city 
being distracted by factions, the Syracusans voluntarily conferred the 
supreme power upon Hieron II., with the title of king, in 270. 
Hieron cultivated friendly relations with the Romans; but on his 
death in 216, at the advanced age of 92, his grandson Hieronymus, 
who succeeded him, espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Roman 
army under Marcellus was sent against Syracuse; and after a siege of 
2 years, during which Archimedes assisted his fellow-citizens by the 
construction of various engines of war, the city was taken by Marcellus 
in 212. From this time Syracuse became a town of the Roman 
province of Sicily.—See Freeman’s History of Sicily. 
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Syria, originally known as Aram (or “the highlands”); a 

general name for the country N. and N.E. of Palestine. In a wider 
sense the word was used for the whole tract of country bounded by the 
Tigris on E., Mediterranean on W., Arabian Desert on S., and the 
mountains of Armenia on N. The people of Syria were of Semitic 
origin, of the same stock as the Hebrews. At the beginning of the 
Hebrew monarchy Syria was divided into a number of petty king¬ 
doms, which were generally at war with Israel. As the great 
Assyrian kingdom waxed, Syria waned ; and Damascus was destroyed 
by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, who conquered all Syria (middle 
of 8th cent. b.c.). After having been a part successively of the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian Empires, Syria once 
more became powerful under the rule of Seleucus Nicator (312 b.c.), 
with Antioch for its capital. Its strength was further increased by 
Antiochus the Great; it was then that Palestine became a Syrian 
province. In B.c. 66 (after the destruction of the kingdom of Syria 
by Tigranes [q.tf.]), Syria was quietly added by Pompey to the posses¬ 
sions of the Republic, and became a Roman province; as such it is 
mentioned In the New Testament. Much later, Zenobia ( q.v .) at¬ 
tempted to make Syria the seat of empire. The Roman emperors had 
much ado to defend Syria from Persian attacks; but the country was 
not finally disposed of till the great Arabian invasion and conquest 
in the 7th cent. a.d. 

Syria Dka, the “Syrian goddess” of Hierapolis, known as 
Atargatis. Lucian (2nd cent, a.d.) has left us a full account of her 
worship, which was that of a deity of generation or fecundity. Her 
rites were celebrated by men dressed as women, who thus endeavoured 
to assimilate themselves to the goddess. Her worship spread into 
Greece and Italy with extraordinary rapidity. In the 3rd cent, her 
rites were favoured at Rome by the Syrian empresses; and Helio- 
gabalus (Elagabalus), priest of the black stone of Emesa, introduced 
this worship even into the palace of the Caesars (Salomon Reinach, 
Orpheus, chap. 1.). Atargatis has her Greek counterpart in Aphrodite. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who being pursued by Pan, 
fled into the river Ladon, and at her own prayer was metamorphosed 
into a reed, of which Pan then made his flute. 

SyrtIca R£g!o (W. part of Tripoli ), the special name of 
that part of the N. coast of Africa which lay between the 2 Syrtes, 
from the river Triton, at the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the W., 
to the Philaenorum Arae, at the bottom of the Syrtis Major, on the E. 
It was for the most part a very narrow strip of land, interspersed with 
salt marshes, between the sea and a range of mountains forming the 
edge of the Great Desert (Sahara), with only here and there a few 
spots capable of cultivation, especially about the river Cinyps. It was 
peopled by Libyan tribes. Under the Romans it formed a part of 
the province of Africa. It was often called Tripolitana, from its 3 
chief cities, Abrotonum, Oba, and Leptis Magna ; and this became 
its usual name under the later empire, and has been handed down 
to our own time in the modern name of the Regency of Tripoli. 

Syrtis and Syrtes, the a great gulfs in the E. half of the 
N. coast of Africa. Both were proverbially dangerous, the Greater 
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Syrtis from its sandbanks and quicksands, and its unbroken exposure 
to the N. winds, the Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, its ex¬ 
posure to the N.E. winds, and the consequent variableness of the 
tides in it. i. Syrtis Major ( Gulf of Sidra), the E. of the a, is a 
wide and deep gulf on the shores of Tripolitana and Cyrenaica, exactly 
opposite to the Ionic Sea, or mouth of the Adriatic, between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. The Great Desert comes down close to its shores, 
forming a sandy coast [Syrtica Rbgio]. The terror of being driven 
on shore in it is referred to in the narrative of St. Paul’s voyage to 
Italy (Acts xxvii., 17).—a. Syrtis Minor ( Gulf of Khabs), lies in the 
S.W. angle of the great bend formed by the N. coast of Africa as it 
drops down to the S. from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and then 
bears again to the E. : in other words, in the angle between the E. 
coast of Zeugitana and Byzacena (Tunis) and the N. coast of 
Tripolitana (Tripoli). 

Siteus, PtjBLlus, a slave brought to Rome some years before 
the downfall of the republic, who soon became highly celebrated as a 
mimographer. He may be said to have flourished b.c. 45. A com¬ 
pilation containing probably many lines from his mimes is still extant 
under the title Publii Syri Sententiae. —Best edition that of Bickford- 
Smitb (1895). 

TXburnus (Taburno), a mountain belonging half to Cam¬ 
pania and half to Samnium. It shut in the Caudine pass on its S. side. 

Tacfarinas, a Numidian, and Roman auxiliary, who 

deserted, and became the leader of the Musulamii, a people bordering 
on Mauretania. He was at length defeated and slain in battle by 
Dolabella, a.d. 24. 

Tachos, king of Egypt, succeeded Acoris, and maintained 
the independence of his country for a short time during the latter end 
of the reign of Artaxerxes II. 

TXcJtus. i. C. Cornelius, the historian. The time and 

place of his birth are unknown. He was a little older than the 
younger Pliny, who was born a.d. 61. Tacitus was first promoted 
by the emperor Vespasian, and he received other favours from his 
sons Titus and Domitian. In 77 he married the daughter of C. Julius 
Agricola, to whom he had been betrothed in the preceding year, while 
Agricola was consul. In the reign of Domitian, and in 88, Tacitus 
was praetor, and he assisted as one of the “quindecemviri ” at the 
solemnity of the Ludi Seculares which were celebrated in that year. 
Agricola died at Rome in 93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of 
Agricola was then with him. It is not known where Tacitus was 
during the last illness of Agricola. In the reign of Nerva, 97, Tacitus 
was appointed consul suffectus, in the place of T. Virginius Rufus, 
who had died in that year, and whose funeral oration he delivered. 
Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate friends. In the collection of 
the letters of Pliny there are 11 letters addressed to Tacitus. The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but he appears to have 
survived Trajan, who died 117. The extant works of Tacitus are 
a Life of Agricola , his father-in-law: a history of his own times, 
issued under the title Historiae ; this work comprehended the period 
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from the second consulship of Galba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 
96, though the author designed to add the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan;—the first 4 books alone are extant in a complete form; the 
5th book is imperfect:—the Annales, which commence with the death 
of Augustus, 14, and comprise the period to the death of Nero, 68, 
a space of 54 years; the greater part of the 5th book is lost, and also 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, the beginning of the nth, and the end of the 
16th, which is the last book : the treatise De Moribus et Populis 
Germaniae, describing the Germanic nations; and, lastly, the Dialogus 
de Oratortbus, an early work whose genuineness has been disputed, 
but probably without reason. The moral dignity of Tacitus is im¬ 
pressed upon his works; the consciousness of a love of truth, of the 
Integrity of his purpose. His great power is in the knowledge of the 
human mind, his insight into the motives of human conduct; and he 
found materials for this study in the history of the emperors, and 
particularly Tiberius, the arch-hypocrite, and perhaps half madman. 
The style of Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears some resemblance 
to that of Sallust. In the Annals it is concise, vigorous, and pregnant 
with meaning; laboured, but elaborated with art, and stripped of 
every superfluity. A single word sometimes gives effect to a sentence, 
and if the meaning of the word is missed, the sense of the writer is 
not reached.—As he grew older, his style became more sombre ; his 
love of rhetorical devices increased, and his anxiety to avoid the 
obvious became ever more constant. These features are specially 
noticeable in the Annals, where also Tacitus’ wonderful power of 
epigram and conciseness of phrase is shown in the most striking 
fashion. Best edition of the Annals is that of Furneaux (in 2 vols.). 
All his works have been translated into excellent prose by Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb.—2. M. Claudius, Roman emperor from the 
25th September, a.d. 275, until April, a.d. 276. Tacitus was at the 
time of his election 70 years of age, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to accept the purple. The high character which he had borne before 
his elevation to the throne he amply sustained during his brief reign. 
He died either at Tarsus or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. 

TaenArum (C. Matapan ), a promontory in Laconia, form¬ 
ing the S.-ly point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a celebrated 
temple of Pdseidon, possessing an inviolable asylum. A little to 
the N. of the temple and the harbour of Achilleus was a town also 
called Tabnarum or Taenarus, and at a later time Caenepolis. 
On the promontory was a cave, through which Hercules is said to 
have dragged Cerberus to the upper world. Here also was a statue 
of Arion seated on a dolphin, since he is said to have landed at this 
spot after his miraculous preservation by a dolphin. In the time of 
the Romans there were celebrated marble quarries on the promontory. 

TXg£s, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is described as a 
boy with the wisdom of an old man.—He was the reputed founder of 
the craft of Etruscan divination. Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. 

TalassKo, the Roman god of marriage ( = Greek Hymenacus ). 

TXlAus, one of the Argonauts, son of Bias and Pero, and 
king of Argos. He was married to Lysimache, and was father of 
Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, and Eriphyle. He was slain by Melampus. 
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Talent, Greek term for (1) a weight, (a) a sum of money. 
Roughly, the Attic talent « 60 lbs. avoir., and the sum of money *■ 
^*40. 

Talos. i. Nephew of Daedalus.—a. A bronze giant in 
Crete, about whom several strange legends were afloat: see Frazer’s 
n. on Pausanias, i., ai, § 4. 

Talth?b!us, the herald of Agamemnon at Troy. He was 
worshipped as a hero at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also were 
offered to him. 

TAnAgra, a town of Boeotia. Being near the frontiers of 
Attica, it was frequently exposed to the attacks of the Athenians; and 
near it the Athenians sustained a celebrated defeat, b.c. 457.—The 
statuettes found on the site of this town are characteristic of the best 
Greek work in terra-cotta : Walters, Greek Art, pp. 199 sqq. 

Tanais, the river Don. 

TAnAquil. [Tarquinius.] 

TantAlus, son of Zeus and the nymph Pluto. His wife 
Is called by some Euryanassa, by others Taygete or Dione, and by 
others, Clytia or Eupryto. He was the father of Pelops, Brotcas, 
and Niobe. All the traditions agree in stating that he was a wealthy 
king; but while some call him king of Lydia, others describe him 
as king of Argos or Corinth. Tantalus is particularly celebrated in 
ancient story for the terrible punishment inflicted upon him after his 
death. According to the common account, Tantalus divulged the 
secrets entrusted to him by Zeus, and was punished in the lower world 
by being afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the same time placed 
in the midst of a lake, the waters of which always receded from him 
as soon as he attempted to drink them. (Homer, Odyssey, xi., 590.) 
Over his head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which receded in 
like manner when he stretched out his hand to reach them. In 
addition to all this there was suspended over his head a huge rock, 
ever threatening to crush him. Another tradition relates that, wishing 
to test the gods, he cut his son Pelops in pieces, boiled them, and set 
them before the gods at a repast; whilst a third account states that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of the gods. According 
to a fourth story, Tantalus incurred his punishment by receiving a 
golden dog, which Rhea had appointed to watch Zeus and his nurse, 
and which was stolen by Pandareus. The punishment of Tantalus 
was proverbial in ancient times, and from it the English language 
has borrowed the verb “to tantalise,” that is, to hold out hopes or 
prospects which cannot be realised. 

TAphIae InsClae, a number of small islands in the Ionian 

Sea. According to Leaf Taphos = modern Corfu. 

Tarchon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to have built the 
town of Tarquinii. Virgil represents him as coming to the assistance 
of Aeneas against Turnus. 

TArentum, an important Greek city in Italy, situated on the 
W. coast of the peninsula of Calabria. The city stood in the midst 
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of a beautiful and fertile country. The greatness of Tarentum dates 
from B.c. 708, when the original inhabitants were expelled, and the 
town was taken possession of by a strong body of Lacedaemonian 
Partheniae under the guidance of Phalanthus. It soon became the 
most powerful and flourishing city in the whole of Magna Graecia, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the other Greek cities in Italy. 
With the increase of wealth the citizens became luxurious and 
effeminate, and being hard pressed by the Lucanians and other bar¬ 
barians in the neighbourhood, they were obliged to apply for aid to 
the mother-country. Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was the first who 
came to their assistance in b.c. 338; and he fell in battle fighting on 
their behalf. The next prince whom they invited to succour them was 
Alexander, king of Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great. At first he 
met with considerable success, but was eventually defeated and slain by 
the Bruttii in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron. Shortly 
afterwards the Tarentines had to encounter a still more formidable 
enemy. Having attacked some Roman ships, and then grossly insulted 
the Roman ambassadors who had been sent to demand reparation, 
war was declared against the city by the powerful republic. The 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who 
came to their help In 281 ; but two years after the defeat of thi{ 
monarch and his withdrawal from Italy, the city was taken by the 
Romans (272). In the second Punic war Tarentum revolted from 
Rome to Hannibal (212); J>ut it was retaken by the Romans in 207, 
and was treated by them with great severity. From this time Taren¬ 
tum declined in prosperity and wealth. It was subsequently made a 
Roman colony, and it still continued to be a place of considerable 
importance in the time of Augustus. Its inhabitants retained their 
love of luxury and ease; and it is described by Horace as molle 
Tarentum and imbelle Tarentum. 

Tarpeia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the governor of the 
Roman citadel on the Saturnian hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, 
was tempted by the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars to open 
a gate of the fortress to T. Tatius and his Sabines. As they entered, 
they threw upon her their shields, and thus crushed her to death. The 
Tarpeian rock, a part of the Capitoline, was named after her. 

TarquMi, a city of Etruria. It was at Tarquinii that 
Demaratus, the father of Tarquinius Priscus, settled; and it was from 
this city that the Tarquinian family came to Rome. Tarquinii was 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a municipium. 

TarquInIus, the name of a family in early Roman history, 
to which the 5th and 7th kings of Rome belonged. The legend of the 
Tarquins ran as follows. Demaratus, their ancestor, who belonged 
to the noble family of the Bacchiadae at Corinth, settled at Tarquinii 
in Etruria, where he married an Etruscan wife, by whom he had 
two sons, Lucumo and Aruns. Demaratus bequeathed all his property 
to Lucumo, and died himself shortly afterwards. But, although 
Lucumo was thus one of the most wealthy persons at Tarquinii, and 
had married Tanaquil, who belonged to a family of the highest rank, 
he was excluded, as a stranger, from all power and influence in the 
state. Discontented with this inferior position, he set out for Rome, 
riding in a chariot with his wife, and accompanied by a large train of 
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followers.^ When they had reached the Janicuius, an eagle seized his 
cap, and, after carrying it away to a great height, placed it again 
upon his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the Etruscan science 
of augury, bade her husband hope for the highest honour from this 
omen. Her predictions were soon verified. The stranger was received 
with welcome, and he and his followers were admitted to the rights of 
Roman citizens. He took the name of L. Tarquinius, to which 
Livy adds Priscus* His wealth, his courage, and his wisdom, gained 
him the love both of Ancus Marcius and of the people. The former 
appointed him guardian of his children; and, when he died, the senate 
and the people unanimously elected Tarquinius to the vacant throne. 
The reign of Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits in war, 
and by great works in peace. He defeated the Latins and Sabines; 
and the latter people ceded to him the town of Collatia, where he 
placed a garrison under the command of Egerius, the son of his 
deceased brother Aruns, who took the surname of Collatlnus. Some 
traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated the Etruscans likewise. 
He erected many public buildings, and other works, at Rome, the 
most celebrated of which are the vast sewers which still remain. 
Tarquinius also made some important changes in the constitution 
of the state. He was murdered after a reign of 38 years at the insti¬ 
gation of the sons of Ancus Marcius. But the latter did not secure 
the reward of their crime, for Servius Tullius, with the assistance of 
Tanaquil, succeeded to the vacant throne. Servius Tullius, whose life 
is given under Tullius, was murdered after a reign of 44 years, by 
his son-in-law, L. Tarquinius, who ascended the vacant throne.—-L. 
Tarquinius Supkrbus, commenced his reign without any of the forms 
of election. One of his first acts was to abolish the rights which had 
been conferred upon the plebeians by Servius ; and at the same time 
all the senators and patricians whom he mistrusted, or whose wealth 
he coveted, were put to death or driven into exile. He surrounded 
himself by a bodyguard, by means of which he was enabled to do 
what he liked. His cruelty and tyranny obtained for him the surname 
of Superbus. But, although a tyrant at home, he raised Rome to 
great influence and power among the surrounding nations. He gave 
his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, the most 
powerful of the Latin chiefs; and under his sway Rome became the 
head of the Latin confederacy. He defeated the Volscians, and took 
the wealthy town of Suessa Pometia, with the spoils of which he com¬ 
menced the erection of the Capitol which his father had vowed. In 
the vaults of this temple he deposited the 3 Sibylline books, which he 
purchased from a Sibyl or prophetess for 300 pieces of gold ; a price 
which he had at first scornfully refused. He next engaged in war 
with Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which refused to enter into the 
league. Unable to take the city by force or arms, Tarquinius had 
recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be ill-treated 
by his father, and covered with the bloody marks of stripes, fled to 
Gabii. The infatuated inhabitants entrusted him with the command 
of their troops; whereupon, at a hint of his father, who struck off the 
heads of the tallest poppies in his garden before the eyes of Sextus’s 
messenger, he put to death or banished* all the leading men of the 
place, and then had no difficulty in compelling it to submit to his 
father. In the midst of his prosperity Tarquinius fell through a 
shameful outrage committed by bis son Sextus on Lucretia, the wife 
S 495 
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of his cousin Tarquinius Coliatinus. As soon as Sextus had departed, 
Lucretia sent for her husband and father. Coliatinus cairft, accom¬ 
panied by L. Brutus; Lucretius, by P. Valerius, who afterwards 
gained the surname of Publicola. They found her in an agony of 
sorrow. She told them what had happened, enjoined them to avenge 
her dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death. They all swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed stupidity, and placed him¬ 
self at their head. Brutus, who was Tribunus Celerum, summoned 
the people, and related the deed of shame. All classes were inflamed 
with the same indignation. A decree was passed deposing the king, 
and banishing him and his family from the city. Tarquinius, with 
his two sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere in Etruria. 
Sextus repaired to Gabii, his own principality, where he was shortly 
after murdered by the friends of those whom he had put to death. 
Tarquinius reigned 34 years. He was banished s.c. 510. The people 
of Tarquini: and Veil espoused the cause of the exiled tyrant, and 
marched against Rome. The two consuls advanced to meet them. 
A bloody battle was fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, the sons of 
Tarquinius, slew each other. Tarquinius next repaired to Lars Por- 
sena, the powerful king of Clusium, who marched against Rome at 
the head of a vast army. The history of this memorable expedition 
is related under Porsbna. After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquinius 
took refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum. 
Under the guidance of the latter, the Latin states espoused the cause 
of the exiled king, and declared war against Rome. The contest was 
decided by the celebrated battle of the lake Regillus, in which the 
Romans gained the victory by the help of Castor and Pollux. Tar¬ 
quinius now fled to Aristobulus at Cumae, where he died a wretched 
and childless old man. Such is the story of the Tarquins according 
to the ancient writers ; but it contains numerous inconsistencies, and 
must not be received as a real history. 

TarrAco ( Tarragona), an ancient town on the E. coast of 
Spain. Augustus, who wintered here (b.c. 26) after his Cantabrian 
campaign, made it the capital of one of the 3 Spanish provjnces 
(Hispania Tarraconensis) and also a Roman colony.—There still exist 
remains (in a fine state of preservation) of the great Roman aqueduct 
at Tarragona. 

Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of 

Cilicia Campestris, on the river Cydnus, about 12 miles above its 
mouth. All that can be determined with certainty as to its origin 
seems to be that it was a very ancient city of the Syrians, who were 
the earliest known inhabitants of this part of Asia Minor, and that it 
received Greek settlers at an early period. At the time of the Mace¬ 
donian invasion it was held by the Persian troops, who were about 
to burn it, when they were prevented by Alexander’s arrival. After 
playing an Important part as a military post in the wars of the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander, and under the Syrian kings, it became, by the 
peace between the Romans and Antiochus the Great, the frontier city 
of the Syrian kingdom on the N.W. As the power of the Seleucidae 
declined, it suffered much from the oppression of its governors and' 
from the wars between the members of the royal family. At the 
time of the Mithridatic war, it suffered, on the one hand, from 
Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and, on the other, from the pirates, 
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who had their strongholds in the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, and 
made frequent incursions into the level country. From both these 
enemies it was rescued by Pompey, who made it the capital of the 
new Roman province of Cilicia, b.c. 66. Under Augustus the city 
obtained immunity from taxes, through the influence of the emperor's 
tutor, the Stoic Athenodorus, who was a native of the place. It 
enjoyed the favour, and was called by the names, of several of the 
later emperors. It was the scene of important events in the wars 
with the Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, and also in the Crusades. 
Tarsus was the birthplace of many distinguished men, and, above all, 
of the Apostle Paul. 

Tartarus, son of Aether and Ge, and by his mother Ge the 
father of the Gigantes, Typhoeus and Echidna. In the Iliad Tartarus 
is a place beneath the earth, reserved for the rebel Titans, as far 
below Hades as Heaven is above the earth, and closed by iron gates. 
Later poets use the name as synonymous with Hades. 

Tartessus, an ancient town in Spain, and one of the chief 
settlements of the Phoenicians, probably the same as the Tarshish of 
Scripture. The whole country W. of Gibraltar was also called 
Tartbssis. 

TAtIus, T., king of the Sabines. [Romulus.] 

Taunus ( Taunus ), a range of mountains in Germany, at no 
great distance from the confluence of the Moenus {Main) and the 
Rhine. 

Tauri, a wild and savage people in European Sarmatia, who 
sacrificed all strangers to a goddess whom the Greeks identified with 
Artemis. The Tauri dwelt in the peninsula which was called after 
them Chersonesus Taurica. 

TaurIni, a people of Liguria dwelling on the upper course 
of the Po, at the foot of the Alps. Their chief town was Taurasia, 
afterwards colonised by Augustus, and called Augusta Taurinorum 
(Turin). 

Taur6Is. [Taurentum.] 

Taur6m£nium (Taormina), a city on the E. coast of Sicily. 

Taurus, a great mountain chain of Asia. 

TaxIlEs. i. An Indian prince or king, who reigned over 
the tract between the Indus and the Hydaspes, at the period of the 
expedition of Alexander, b.c. 327. His real name was Mophis, or 
Omphis, and the Greeks appear to have called him Taxiles or Taxilas, 
from the name of his capital city of Taxila.—2. A general in the 
service of Mithridates the Great. 

Target£, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, one of the Pleiades, 
from whom Mt. Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived Us name. 
By Zeus she became the mother of Lacedaemon and of Eurotas. 

TA^gEtus, a lofty range of mountains of a wild and savage 
character, separating Laconia and Messenia, and extending from the 
frontiers of Arcadia down to the Prom. Taenarum. 
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TJLanum. i. Apulum (near Ponte Rotto\ a town of Apulia 
an the river Frento and the confines of the Frentani, 18 miles from 
Ltrihum.— 2. Sidicinum (T eano), an important town of Campania, 
and the capital of the Sidicini, situated on the N. slope of Mt. Massicus 
and on the Via Praenestina, 6 miles W. of Cales. 

T&Xrus ( Teara , Deara or Dere\ a river of Thrace, the 

waters of which were useful in curing cutaneous diseases. 

Tecmessa, the daughter of the Phrygian king Teleutas, whose 

territory was ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion 
from Troy. Tecmessa was taken prisoner, and was given to Ajax, the 
son of Telamon, by whom she had a son, Eurysaces. 

TftGfeA. i. (PtaJt), an important city of Arcadia, and 
the capital of the district Tegbatis, which was bounded on the E. by 
Argolis and Laconica, on the S. by Laconia, on the W. by Maenalia, 
and on the N. by the territory of Mantinea. It was one of the most 
ancient towns of Arcadia, and is said to have been founded by Tege- 
at'es, the son of Lycaon. The Tegeatae sent 3000 men to the battle of 
Plataea, In which they were distinguished for their bravery. They 
remained faithful to Sparta in the Peloponnesian war; but after the 
battle of Leuctra they joined the rest of the Arcadians In establishing 
their independence. During the wars of the Achaean league Tegea 
was taken both by Cleomenes, king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, 
king of Macedonia, and the ally of the Achaeans.—a. A town iri Crete, 
said to have been founded by Agamemnon. 

T£lXm6n, son of Aeacus and Endei's, and brother of Peleus. 
Having assisted Peleus in slaying their half-brother Phocus, Telamon 
was expelled from Aegina, and came to Salamis. Here he was first 
married to Glauce, daughter of Cychrcus, king of the island, on whose 
death Telamon became king 01 Salamis. He afterwards married 
Periboea or Eriboea, daughter of Alcathous, by whom he became the 
father of Ajax (who is hence frequently called Telamonl&des, and 
Telamonlus heros). Telamon himself was one of the Calydonian 
hunters and one Of. the Argonauts. He was also a great friend ‘of 
Hercules, whom he joined in his expedition against Laomedon of Troy, 
which city he was the first to enter. Hercules, in return, gave to him 
Theanira or Hesione, a daughter of Laomedon, by whom he became 
the father of Teucer and Trambclus. 

TelchInes, a primitive tribe, said to have been descended 
from Thalassa or Poseidon. They are represented in 3 different 
aspects: (1) As cultivators'of the soil and ministers of the gods. As 
such they came from Crete to Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes. 
Rhodes, which was named after them T clchinis, was abandoned by 
them, because they foresaw that the island would be inundated. 
Poseidon was entrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought him up 
in conjunction with Caphira, a daughter of Oceanus. Rhea, Apollo 
and Zeus, however, are also described as hostile to the Telchines. 
Apollo is said to have assumed the shape of a wolf, and to have 
thus destroyed the Telchines, and Zeus to have overwhelmed them 
by an inundation, (a) Ai sorcerers and envious daemons (rtXxlr ■■ 
#«X*yfv from 94 \y»). Their very eves and aspect are said to have 
been destructive. They had it In their power to bring on hail, rain 
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and snow, and to assume any form they pleased; they further mixed 
Stygian water with sulphur, in order thereby to destroy animals and 
plants. (3) At artists, for they are said to have invented useful arts 
and institutions, and to have made images of the gods. They worked 
in brass and iron, made the sickle of Cronos and the trident of 
Poseidon. 

TelEgonus, son of Ulysses and Circe. After Ulysses had 
returned to Ithaca, Circe sent out Telegonus in search of his father. 
A storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and being pressed by 
hunger, he began to plunder the fields. Ulysses and Telemachus 
being informed of the ravages caused by the stranger, went out to 
fight against him; but Telegonus ran Ulysses through with a spear 
which he had received from his mother. At the command of Athena, 
Telegonus, accompanied by Telemachus and Penelope, went to Circa 
in Aeaea, there buried the body of Ulysses, and married Penelope. 

T£l£mAchus, son of Ulysses and Penelope. He was still 
an infant when his father went to Troy ; and when the latter had 
been absent from home nearly 20 years, Telemachus went to Pylos and 
Sparta, to gather information concerning him. He was hospitably 
received by Nestor, who sent his own son to conduct Telemachus to 
Sparta. Menelaus also received him kindly, and communicated to 
him the prophecy of Proteus concerning Ulysses. From Sparta Tele¬ 
machus returned home ; and on his arrival there he found his father, 
whom he assisted in slaying the suitors. (See Fig. 50.) 

Tel£mus, son of Eurymus, and a celebrated soothsayer. 
Tel£phus, son of Hercules and Auge, the daughter of king 
Aleus of Tegea. On reaching manhood, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage, and was ordered to go to king Teutnras 
in Mysia. He there found his mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia. He married Laodice or Astyoche, a daughter 
of Priam; and he attempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused him to stumble over 
a vine, whereupon he was wounded by Achilles. Being informed by 
an oracle that the wound could only be cured by him who had inflicted 
it, Telephus repaired to the Grecian camp; and as the Greeks had 
likewise learnt from an oracle that without the aid of Telephus they 
could not reach Troy, Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear with which he had been wounded. Telephus, in return, 
pointed out to the Greeks the road which they had to take.—In 
classical literature we find two accounts of the coming of Telephus 
from Asia. See Frazer, Pausartias, vol. ii., p. 75. 

TftLftsiLLA, of Argos, a celebrated lyric poetess and heroine, 
flourished about B.c. 510. She led a band of her countrywomen in 
the war with the Spartans. 

Telesph6rus (“he that brings to an end ”), a minor divinity 
among the Greeks, a sort of famulus of Aesculapius, the presiding 
deity of health. 

Tellenae, a town in Latium between the later Via Ostiensis 
and the Via Appia. 

Tbllus, the ancient Italian deity of Earth {telius mater), 
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She was the goddess of marriage and fertility. She was invoked in 
solemn oaths, as the grave of all things. Several festivals were 
celebrated in her honour. 

Telmessus or Telmissus. i. (Met, the port of Macri), 

a city of Lycia, near the borders of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissicus 
Sinus, and close to the promontory Telmissis.—a. A town of Caria, 
60 stadia (6 geog. miles) from Halicarnassus. 

Telonai, like the Roman publican !, were the farmers of 

taxes (among the Athenians). 

TEmEnus, son of Aristomachus, was one of the Heraclidae 

who invaded Peloponnesus. After the conquest of the peninsula, he 
received Argos as his share. His descendants, the Temenidae, being 
expelled from Argos, are said to have founded the kingdom of Mace¬ 
donia, whence the kings of Macedonia called themselves Temenidae. 

T£m£sa or Temps a (Torre del Lupi ), a town in Bruttium 
on the Sinus Terrinaeus, and one of the most ancient Ausonian towns 
in the S. of Italy. 

TempE, a beautiful and romantic valley in Thessaly, through 
which the Peneus escapes into the sea. The lovely scenery of this 
glen is frequently described by the ancient poets.—It was here that 
Apollo purified himself after slaying the Python; and where he chased 
Daphne, whose metamorphosis gave him the bay-leaf crown. 

TftNfcDOs, a small island of the Aegaean Sea, off the coast of 
Troas. It appears in the legend of the Trojan war as the station 
to which the Greeks withdrew their fleet, in order to induce the 
Trojans to think that they had departed, and to receive the wooden 
horse. In the Persian war it was used by Xerxes as a naval station. 
It afterwards became a tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her 
during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, and down to the peace 
of Antalcidas, by which it was surrendered to the Persians. At the 
Macedonian conquest the Tenedians regained their liberty. 

TfiNES or Tennes, son of Cycnus and Proclea, and brother 
of Hemithea. Cycnus was king of Colonae in Troas. His 2nd wife 
was Philonome, who fell in love with her stepson ; but as he repulsed 
her advances, she accused him to his father, who put both his son and 
daughter into a chest, and threw them into the sea. But the chest 
was driven on the coast of the island of Leucophrys, of which the 
Inhabitants elected Tenes king, and which he called Tenedos, after his 
own name. 

TfeOs, one of the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 

renowned as the birthplace of the lyric poet Anacreon. 

TErentYa, wife of M, Cicero, the orator, to whom she bore 
s children, a son and daughter. She was a woman of sound sense 
and great resolution ; and her firmness of character was of no small 
service to her weak and vacillating husband in some important periods 
of his life. During the Civil war, however, Cicero was offended with 
her conduct, and divorced her in B.c. 46. Terentia is said to have 
attained the age of 103. 

TfcRRNTius Aker, P., usually called Terence, the cele 
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brated comic poet, was born at Carthage, b.c. 195. By birth or 
purchase he became the slave of P. Terentius Lucanus, a Roman 
senator. A handsome person and promising talents recommended 
Terence to his master, who afforded him the best education of the 
age, and finally manumitted him. On his manumission, according 
to the usual practice, Terence assumed his patron’s name, Terentius, 
having been previously called Publius or Publipor. The Andria was 
the first play offered by Terence for representation. The curule 
aediles referred the piece to Caecilius, then one of the most popular 
play-writers at Rome. Unknown and meanly clad, Terence began 
to read from a low stool his opening scene. A few verses showed the 
elder poet that no ordinary writer was before him, and the voung 
aspirant, then in his 37th year, was invited to share the couch and 
supper of his judge. This reading of the Attdria, however, must 
have preceded its performance nearly two years, for Caecilius died in 
168, and it was not acted till t66. Meanwhile, copies were in circula¬ 
tion, envy was awakened, and Luscius Lavinius, a veteran, and not 
very successful play-writer, began his unwearied attacks on the 
dramatic and personal character of the author. The Andria was 
successful, and, aided by the accomplishments and good address of 
Terence himself, was the means of introducing him to the most 
refined and intellectual circles of Rome. His chief patrons were 
Laelius and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated him as an equal, 
and are said even to have assisted him in the composition of his plays. 
After residing some years at Rome, Terence went to Greece, where 
he devoted himself to the study of Menander’s comedies. He never 
returned to Italy, and we have various, but no certain, accounts of 
his death. He died in the 36th year of his age, in 159, or in the year 
following. Six comedies are all that remain to us; and they are 
probably all that Terence produced. They are founded on Greek 
originals, but we have corresponding fragments enough of Menander 
to prove that Terence retouched and sometimes improved his model. 
In summing up his merits, we ought not to omit the praise which has 
been universally accorded him—that, although a foreigner and a 
freedman, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm of pure Latin- 
ity.—A good edition of Terence’s plays is that of Ashmore ; there is 
no English version that really does justice to this charming play¬ 
wright’s fine expression, elegance, and quaintness. Prof. Sellar’s 
chapter on Terence In his Roman Poets of the Republic is admirably 
done. Best translation (prose), by Sargeaunt, in the I.oeb series (3 vols.). 

TErentTus Varro. [Varro.] 

Tereus, son of Ares, king of the Thracians in Daulis, after¬ 
wards Phocis. Pandion, king of Attica, who had 3 daughters, Philo¬ 
mela and Procne, called in the assistance of Tereus against some 
enemy, and gave him his daughter Procne in marriage. Tereus 
became by her the father of Itys, and then concealed her in the 
country, that he might thus marry her sister Philomela, whom he 
deceived by saying that Procne was dead. At the same time he 
deprived Philomela of her tongue. Ovid (Met., vi., 565) reverses the 
story by stating that Tereus told Procne that her sister Philomela was 
dead. Philomela, however, soon learned the truth, and made it 
known to her sister by a few words which she wove into a peplus. 
Procne thereupon killed her own son Itys, and served up the flesh 
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of the child in a dish before Tereus. She then fled with her sister. 
Tereus pursued them with an axe, and when the sisters were over¬ 
taken thev prayed to the gods to change them into birds. Procne, 
accordingly, became a nightingale, Philomela a swallow, and Tereus 
a hoopoo. According to some, Procne became a swallow, Philomela 
a nightingale, and Tereus a hawk. 

TergestE (Trieste), a town of Istria, on a bay in the N.E. 
of the Adriatic Gulf called after it Tergestinus Sinus. It was made 
a Roman colony by Vespasian. 

Teri6lis or Teri6la Castra, a fortress in Rhaetia, which 

has given its name to the country of the Tyrol. 

TermInus, a Roman divinity, presiding over boundaries and 

frontiers. His worship is said to have been instituted by Numa, who 
ordered that every one should mark the boundaries of his landed 
property by stones consecrated to Jupiter, and at these boundary- 
stones every year sacrifices should be offered at the festival of the 
Terminalia. The Terminus of the Roman state originally stood 
between the 5th and 6th milestone on the road towards Laurentum, 
near a place called Festi. Another public Terminus stood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 

Terpander, the father of Greek music, and through it of 

lyric poetry. He was a native of Aritissa in Lesbos, and flourished 
between a.c. 700 and 650.—See Introduction to specimens of his 
poetry In Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets (1900). 

TerpsIchCrR, one of the 9 Muses, presided over the choral 

song and dancing. 

Testa, C. TrebVtTus, a Roman jurist, and a contemporary 
and friend of Cicero. Trebatius enjoyed considerable reputation 
under Augustus as a lawyer. Horace addressed to him the 1st Satire 
of the and Book. 

TestCdo, Roman military term for a shield to protect 

soldiers when advancing to the siege of a town. 1 

T£th?s, daughter of Uranus and Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, 

by whom she became the mother of the Oceanides. 

TEtrKcus, C. Pesuvius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, and the 

last of the pretenders who ruled Gaul during its separation from 
the empire under Gallienus and his successor, a.d. 267-274. 

Tkucer. i . Son of the river-ged Scamander by the nymph 
Idaea, was the first king of Troy, whence the Trojans are some¬ 
times called Teueri .—2 Son of Telamon and Hesione, was a step¬ 
brother of Ajax, and the best archer among the Greeks at Troy. 
He founded the town of Salamis, in Cyprus, and married Eune, the 
daughter of Cyprus, by whom he became the father of Asteria. 

Teuthras, an ancient king of Mysia. He was succeeded 
In the kingdom of Mysia by Telephus. The 50 daughters of Teu¬ 
thras, a reward to Hercules, are called by Ovfd Teuthrantia turbo. 

Teuta, Queen of Illyria, defeated by the Romans, b.g 183. 
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Teut&nes, a powerful people in Germany, who probably 
dwelt on the coast of the Baltic, near the Cimbrl. They Invaded 
Gaul and the Roman dominions, along with the Cimbri, at the latter 
end of the and century b.c. 

ThAIs, a celebrated Athenian courtesan, who accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his expedition into Asia. After the death of 
Alexander, Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom she 
became the mother of two sons, Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a 
daughter, Irene. 

ThAlassIus, a Roman senator of the time of Romulus. At 
the time of the rape of the Sabine women, when a maiden of surpass* 
ing beauty was carried off for Thalassius, the persons conducting her, 
in order to protect her against any assaults from others, exclaimed 
“for Thalassius.” Hence, it is said, arose the wedding shout with 
which a bride at Rome was conducted to the house of her bride¬ 
groom. 

ThAlEs, the Ionic philosopher, and one of the Seven Sages, 
was born at Miletus about B.c. 636, and died about 546, at the age of 
90, though the exact date neither of his birth nor of his death Is 
known. He is said to have predicted the eclipse of the sun which 
happened in the reign of the Lydian king Alyattes; to have diverted 
the course of the Halys in the time of Croesus ; and later, in order 
to unite the Ionians, when threatened by the Persians, to have in¬ 
stituted a federal council in Teos. He was one of the founders in 
Greece of the study of philosophy and mathematics. Thales main¬ 
tained that water is the origin of things, meaning thereby, that it 
is water out of which everything arises, and into which everything 
resolves itself. Thales left no works behind him.—A good account 
of his position as founder of the Milesian school of philosophy is 
given in Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 39 sqq. 

ThalEtas, musician and lyric poet, was a native of Gortyna, 
in Crete, and probably flourished shortly after Terpander. 

ThAlIa. x. One of the 9 Muses, and, at least in later times, 
the Muse of Comedy.—a. One of the Charites or Graces. 

Thallo. [Horae.] 

ThAm^ris, an ancient Thracian bard, was a son of Phil- 

tmmon and the nymph Argiope. In his presumption he challenged 
the Muses to a trial of skill, and being overcome in the contest, was 
deprived by them of his 6ight and of the oower of singing. He was 
represented with a broken lyre in his hand. 

ThAnAtos. [Mors.] 

Tharg£l!a, the chief festival of Apollo at Athens (held May- 
June). Human sacrifices used, in early times, to be offered on this 
occasion. — See Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, 
p. 394. 

ThXsos or ThAsus, an island in the N. of the Aegaean Sea, 
off the coast of Thrace, and opposite the mouth of the river Nestus. 
It was at a very early period taken possession of by the Phoenicians, 
*S 
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on account of its valuable gold mines. According to tradition the 
Phoenicians were led by Thasus, son of Poseidon, or Agenor, who 
came from the East in search of Europa, and from whom the island 
derived its name. Thasos was afterwards colonised by the Parians, 
b.c. 708, and among the colonists was the poet Archilochus. The 
Thracians once possessed a considerable territory on the coast of 
Thrace, and were one of the richest and most powerful peoples in 
the N. of the Aegaean. They were subdued by the Persians under 
Mardonius, and subsequently became part of the Athenian maritime 
empire. They revolted, however, from Athens, in b.c. 465, and after 
sustaining a siege of 3 years, were subdued by Cimon in 463. They 
again revolted from Athens in 411, and called in the Spartans, but 
the island was again restored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus 
in 407. 

Thaumas, son of Pontus and Ge, and by the Oceanid 

Electra, the father of Iris and the Harpies. 

Th£ano. i. Daughter of Cisseus, wife of Antenor, and 

priestess of Athena at Ilion.— a. A celebrated female philosopher of 
the Pythagorean school, appears to have been the wife of Pytha¬ 
goras, and the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarchus, Myia, and 
Arignote ; but the accounts respecting her were various. 

Theatre. For the Greek Theatre, see Haigh’s Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks; and his Attic Theatre (ed. 3); for the Roman 
theatre, Friedlander’s Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire [E.T.], vol. ii. 

Thebak, in the poets sometimes Thebe, aft. Diosp6lis 

Magna, i.e. Great City of Zeus, in Scripture No, or No-Ammon, 
was the capital of Thebals, or Upper Egypt, and, for a long time, 
of the whole country. It was reputed the oidest city of the world. 
It stood in about the centre of the Thebaid, on both banks of the 
Nile, above Coptos, and in the Nomos Coptites. It appears to have 
been at the height of its splendour, as the capital of Egypt, and as 
a chief seat of the worship of Ammon, about b.c. 1600. The fame of 
its grandeur had reached the Greeks as early as the time of Homer, 
who describes it, with poetical exaggeration, as having a hundred 
gates, from each of which it could send out 300 war chariots, fully 
armed. Its real extent was calculated by the Greek writers at 140 
stadia (14 gcog. miles) in circuit. That these computations are not 
exaggerated, is proved by the existing ruins, which extend from 
9ide to side of the valley of the Nile, here about 6 miles wide ; while 
the rocks which bound the valley are perforated with tombs. These 
ruins, which are perhaps the most magnificent in the world, enclose 
within their site the 4 modern villages of Karnac, Luxor, Medinet 
Abou, and Gournou. 

Th£bae (in Europe ), the chief city in Boeotia. Its acropolis, 

which was an oval eminence, of no great height, was called Cadmea, 
because it was said to have been founded by Cadmus. It is said that 
the fortifications of the city were constructed by Amphion and his 
brother Zethus; and that, when Amphion played his lyre, the stones 
moved of *their own accord, and formed the wall. No city is more 
celebrated in the mythical ages of Greece than Thebes. It was here 
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that the use of letters was first introduced from Phoenicia into W. 
Europe. It was the reputed birthplace of the a great divinities, 
Dionysus and Hercules. It was also the native city of the seer 
Tiresias, as well as of the great musician, Amphion. It was the 
scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, and of the war of the “ Seven 
against Thebes.” A few years afterwards ‘‘The Epigoni,” or 
descendants of the seven heroes, marched against Thebes to revenge 
their fathers’ death; they took the city, and razed it to the ground. 
It appears at the earliest historical period as a large and flourishing 
city ; and it is represented as possessing 7 gates, the number assigned 
to it in the ancient legends. The Thebans were from an early 
period inveterate enemies of their neighbours, the Athenians. In the 
Peloponnesian war they espoused the Spartan side, and contributed 
not a little to the downfall of Athens. But, in common with the 
other Greek states, they soon became disgusted with the Spartan 
supremacy, and joined the confederacy formed against Sparta in b.c. 
394. The peace of Antalcidas, in 387, put an end to hostilities in 
Greece ; but the treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the Lacedae¬ 
monian general, Phoebidas, in 382, and its recovery by the Theban 
exiles in 379 led to a war between Thebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, but for ever destroyed 
the Lacedaemonian supremacy. This was the most glorious period 
in the Theban annals; and the decisive defeat of the Spartans at 
the battle of Leuctra, in 371, made Thebes the first power in Greece. 
Her greatness, however, was mainly due to the pre-eminent abilities 
of her citizens, Epaminondas and Pelopidas; and with the death of 
the former at the battle of Mantinea, in 363, she lost the supremacy 
which she had so recently gained. The Thebans were induced, by 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities against 
the Athenians, and to join the latter in protecting the liberties of 
Greece against Philip of Macedon; but their united forces were 
defeated by Philip, at the battle of Chaeronea, in 338. Soon after 
the death of Philip and the accession of Alexander, the Thebans made 
a last attempt to recover their liberty, but were cruelly punished by 
the young king. The city was taken by Alexander in 336, and was 
entirely destroyed, with the exception of the temples, and the house 
of the poet Pindar; 6000 inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold a* 
slaves. In 316 the city was rebuilt by Cassander, with the assistance 
of the Athenians. In 290 it was taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and again suffered greatly. After the Macedonian period Thebes 
rapidly declined in importance; and it received its last blow from 
Sulla, who gave half of its territory to the Delphians. (Not to be 
confused with the Egyptian Thebes (No-Ammon; the ‘‘populous 
No ” of the A.V. of the Old Testament). This city, one of the most 
splendid in antiquity, is mentioned by Homer (Iliad, ix. 382). The 
existing ruins at Karnac and Luxor testify to its former greatness.] 

Th£mis, daughter 01 Ur&nus and Ge, was married to Zeus, 

by whom she became the mother of the Horae, Irene, and of the 
Moerae. In the Homeric poems, Themis is the personification of the 
order of things established by law, custom, and equity, whence she 
is described as reigning in the assemblies of men, and a9 convening, 
by the command of Zeus, the assembly of the gods. She dwells in 
Olympus, and is on friendly terms with Hera. She is also described 
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as a prophetic divinity, and is said to have been in possession of the 
Delphic oracle as the successor of Ge, and predecessor of Apollo. 
Nymphs, believed to be daughters of Zeus and Themis, lived in a 
cave on the river Eridanus, and the Hesperides also are called 
daughters of Zeus and Themis. On coins she often bears a resem¬ 
blance to the figure of Athena, and holds a cornucopia and a pair of 
scales. 

Th£mistTus, a distinguished philosopher and rhetorician, 
was a Paphlagonian, and flourished in the 4th cent, a.d., first at 
Constantinople, and afterwards at Rome, in the reigns of Constan- 
tius, Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius. 

Th£mist6cl£s, the celebrated Athenian, was the son of 
Neocles and AbrOtfinon, a Thracian woman, and was born about 
a.c. 514. In his youth he had'an impetuous character; he displayed 
great intellectual power, combined with a lofty ambition, and desire 
of political distinction. He began his career by setting himself in 
opposition to those who had most power, and especially to Aristides, 
to whose ostracism (in 483) he contributed. From this time he was 
the political leader in Athens. In 481 he was Archon Eponymus; 
about which time he persuaded the Athenians to employ the produce 
of the silver mines of I.aurium in building ships, instead of distri¬ 
buting it among the Athenian citizens. Upon the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian fleet; and to his energy, prudence, foresight, and courage 
the Greeks mainly owed their salvation from the Persian dominion. 
Upon the approach of Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice of Themi¬ 
stocles, deserted their city, and removed their women, children, and 
infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen. A panic having 
seized the Spartans and other Greeks, Themistocles sent a faithful 
■lave to the Persian commanders, informing them that the Greeks 
intended to make their escape, and that the Persians had now the 
opportunity of accomplishing a noble enterprise, if they would only 
cut off their retreat. The Persians believed what they were told, 
and in the night their fleet occupied the whole of the channel between 
Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks were thus compelled to 
fight; and the result was the great and glorious victory, in which 
the greater part of the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. This victory, 
which was due to Themistocles, established his reputation among 
the Greeks. Yet his influence does not appear to have survived the 
expulsion of the Persians from Greece and the fortification of the 
ports of Athens, to which he had advised the Athenians. He was 
probably accused of peculation, and perhaps justly, for he was not 
very scrupulous; at all events he was ostracised in 471, and retired 
to Argos. After the discovery of the treasonable correspondence of 
Pausanias with the Persian king, the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens 
to accuse Themistocles of being privy to the design of Pausanias; 
whereupon the Athenians sent off persons with the Lacedaemonians 
with instructions to arrest him (466). Themistocles, hearing of what 
was designed against him, first fled from Argos to Corcyra; then 
to Epirus, where he took refuge in the house of Admetus, king of 
the Molossi, and finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. Xerxes 
was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes was on the throne. Themistocles 
went up to visit the king at his royal residence; and on his arrival 
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he sent the king a letter, in which he promised to do him a good 
service, and prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year, and 
then to explain personally what brought him there. In a year he 
made himself master of the Persian language and the Persian usages, 
and, being presented to the king, obtained the greatest influence 
over him, and was presented with a handsome allowance, after the 
Persian fashion. Magnesia supplied him with bread, Lampsacus 
with wine, and Myus with the other provisions. But before he 
could accomplish anything he died, probably by poison, administered 
by himself, from despair of accomplishing anything against his 
country. Themistocles had great talents, but little morality; and 
thus ended his career, unhappily and ingioriously. He died in 449, 
at the age of 65.— Cf. Cox, Greek Statesmen, pp. 128-194. 

Th£6cl^m£nus, a soothsayer, son of Polyphides of Hy- 

perasia, and a descendant of Melampus. 

ThEocrItus, the celebrated bucolic poet, was a native of 
Syracuse, and the son of Praxag&ras and Philinna. He visited Alex¬ 
andria during the latter end of the reign of Ptolemy Soter, where he 
received the instruction of Philetas and Asclepiades, and began to 
distinguish himself as a poet. His first efforts obtained for him 
the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was associated in the 
kingdom with his father, Ptolemy Soter, In b.c. 285, and in whose 
praise the poet wrote the 14th, 15th, and 17th Idyls. Theocritus 
afterwards returned to Syracuse, and lived there under Hiero II. 
It appears from the 16th Idyl that he was dissatisfied, both with the 
want of liberality on the part of Hiero in rewarding him for his 
poems, and with the political state of his native country. It may 
therefore be supposed that he devoted the latter part of his life almost 
entirely to the contemplation of those scenes of nature and of country 
life, on his representations of which his fame chiefly rests. Theo¬ 
critus was the creator of bucolic poetry as a branch of Greek, and 
through imitators, such as Virgil, of Roman literature. The bucolic 
idyls of Theocritus are of a dramatic and mimetic character, and are 
pictures of the ordinary life of the common people of Sicily.—The 
best edition of Theocritus is that of Fritzsche (with Latin notes); 
but, for average English students, Kynaston’s or Cholmeley’s may 
be recommended. Of prose versions Andrew Lang’s is incomparably 
the best; but most people will prefer to read the Idyls in Calverley’s 
beautiful verse rendering. Cf. Symonds, The Greek Poets, chap. xxi. 

ThEodOrIcus. X. King of the Visigoths from a.d. 418 to 

451, fell fighting on the side of AStius and the Romans at the great 
battle of Chalons, in which Attila was defeated, 451.—II. Surnamed the 
Great, king of the Ostrogoths, succeeded his father Theodemir, in 
475. Theodoric entered Italy in 489, and after defeating Odoacer In 
3 great battles, and laying siege to Ravenna, compelled Odoacer to 
capitulate on condition that he and Theodoric should rule jointly over 
Italy; but Odoacer was soon afterwards murdered by his more 
fortunate rival (493). Theodoric thus became master of Italy, which 
he ruled for 33 years, till his death in 526. His long reign was 
prosperous and beneficent. Theodoric was a patron of literature; 
and among his ministers were Cassiodorus and Bottthius, the two 
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laat writers who can claim a place in the literature of ancient Rome. 
— Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall; Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, Hi. 

Th£ 5 dOrus. i. Of Byzantium, a rhetorician, and a con¬ 
temporary of Plato.— 2. A philosopher of the Cyrenaic school, usually 
designated by ancient writers “ the Atheist.” He resided for some 
time at Athens; and being banished thence, went to Alexandria, 
where he entered the service of Ptolemy son of Lagus.—3. An 
eminent rhetorician of the age of Augustus, was a native of Gadara. 
He settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius, afterwards emperor, during 
his retirement (b.c. 6-a.d. 2) to that island, was one of his hearers. 
He also taught at Rome. Theodorus was the founder of a school of 
rhetorician* called “ Theodorei.” 

Th£6d6sTus, surnamed the Great, Roman emperor of the 

East, a.D. 378-395, was the son of the general Theodosius, and was 
born in Spain about 346. He acquired a considerable military repu¬ 
tation in the lifetime of his father, under whom he served; and 
after the death of Valens, was proclaimed emperor of the East by 
Gratian. The Roman empire in the East was then in a critical 
position, owing to the inroads of the Goths; but Theodosius gained 
two signal victories over the barbarians, and concluded a peace with 
them in 382. In 387 he defeated and put to death Maximus, whom 
he had previously acknowledged emperor of Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 
In 390 Theodosius gave a signal instance of his savage temper. A 
serious riot having broken out at Thessalonica, in which the imperial 
officer and several of his troops were murdered, Theodosius resolved 
to take the most signal vengeance upon the whole city. The inhabit¬ 
ants were invited to the games of the Circus ; and as soon as the 
place was full, the soldiers were employed for 3 hours in slaughtering 
them. It was on this occasion that St. Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, after representing his crime to Theodosius, refused him 
admission to the church, and finally compelled him to entreat 
pardon before all the congregation. Theodosius died at Milan 17th 
January, 395.—See The Empire of Theodosius, by Dr. T. Hod gif in. 

Th&ognis, of Megara, an ancient elegiac and gnomic poet, 

is said to have been born about 540 B.c. He was a noble by birth ; 
and all his sympathies were with the nobles. He was banished with 
the leaders of the oligarchical party, having previously been deprived 
of all his property; and most of his poems were composed while he 
was an exile.—Theognis is the best preserved of the Greek elegists, 
and owes his fame to his maxims, brief statements of practical philo¬ 
sophy in which the Greeks delighted. From the point of view of 
art, these maxims have scant value; but they are of great value 
for the light they throw on the manners, thought, and morality of his 
age. See Introd. to Prof. Hudson Williams’ ed. of Theognis (1910). 

ThEOn. i. The name of 2 mathematicians, namely, Theon 

the elder, of Smyrna, an arithmetician, who lived in the time of 
Hadrian; and Theon the younger, of Alexandria, the father of 
Hypatia, best known as an astronomer and geometer, who lived in 
the time of Theodosius the elder. — 2. Aelius Theon, of Alexandria, 
a sophist and rhetorician of uncertain date, wrote several works, of 
which one entitled Progymnasmata is still extant— 3. Of Samos, a 
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painter who flourished from the time of Philip onwards to that of the 
successors of Alexander. 

Th£6n6 £, daughter of Proteus and Psammathe, also called 

Idothea. 

Th£ophrastus, the Greek philosopher, was a native of 
Eresus in Lesbos, and studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterwards under Aristotle. He became the favourite pupil of 
Aristotle, who named Theophrastus his successor in the presidency 
of the Lyceum, and in his will bequeathed to him his library and 
the originals of his own writings. Theophrastus was a worthy 
successor of his great master, and nobly sustained the character 
of the school. lie is said to have had 2000 disciples and among 
them such men as the comic poet Menander. He was highly esteemed 
by the kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemy, and was not the 
less the object of the regard of the Athenian people, as was de¬ 
cisively shown when he was impeached of impiety ; for he was not 
only acquitted, but his accuser would have fallen a victim to his 
calumny, had not Theophrastus generously interfered to save him. 
He died in b.c. 287, having presided over the Academy about 35 
years. His age is variously stated. According to some accounts he 
lived 85 years, according to others 107 years. He is said to have 
closed his life with the complaint respecting the short duration of 
human existence, that it ended just when the insight into its problems 
was beginning. He wrote a great number of works, the great 
object of which was the development of the Aristotelian philosophy ; 
his Characters and his work On Plants are extant.—The former work 
has been translated by Jebb, the latter by Sir A. F. Hort (Loeb series). 

Th£5pompus, of Chios, a celebrated Greek historian, was 

the son of Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalus the rhetorician. 
He was born about b.c. 378, and attended the school of rhetoric, 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. He accompanied his father into 
banishment, when the latter was exiled on account of his espousing 
the interests of the Lacedaemonians, but he was restored to his 
native country in the 45th year of his age (333), in consequence of 
the letters of Alexander the Great, in which he exhorted the Chians 
to recall their exiles. On his return, Theopompus, who was a man 
of great wealth as well as learning, naturally took an important 
position in the state; but his vehement temper, and his support of 
the aristocratical party, soon raised against him a host of enemies 
Of these one of the most formidable was the sophist Theocritus. As 
long as Alexander lived, his enemies dared not take any open pro¬ 
ceedings against Theopompus; and even after the death of the 
Macedonian monarch, he appears to have enjoyed for some years 
the protection of the royal house; but he was eventually expelled 
from Chios as a disturber of the public peace, and fled to Egypt to 
Ptolemy, about 305, being at the time 75 years of age. We are 
informed that Ptolemy not only refused to receive Theopompus, but 
would even have put him to death as a dangerous busybody, had 
not some of his friends interceded for his life. Of his farther fate we 
have no particulars. None of the works of Theopompus have come 
down to us. Besides his Histories he composed several orations. 
His style resembled that of his master Isocrates, and he is praised 
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by the ancients for his diligence and accuracy, but censured for the 
severity and acrimony of his judgments.—See Holden, Introduction 
to his edition of Plutarch’s Timoleon (pp. xvii. to xxi.); Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians (1909), lect. v. 

ThEramEnEs, an Athenian, son of Hagnon, was a leading 
member of the oligarchical government of the 400 at Athens, In B.c. 
411. Subsequently, however, he not only took a prominent part In 
the deposition of the 400, but came forward as the accuser of Antiphon 
and Archeptolemus, who had been his intimate friends, but whose 
death he was now the mean and cowardly instrument in procuring. 
After the capture of Athens by Lysander, Theramenes was chosen 
one of the Thirty Tyrants (404). But as from policy he endeavoured 
to check the tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues, Critias accused 
him before the council as a traitor, and procured his condemnation 
by violence. When he had drunk the hemlock, he dashed out the 
last drops from the cup, exclaiming, “ This to the health of the 
lovely Critias 1 ” He was famous (like the Vicar of Bray) for 
changing sides, hence nicknamed K 6 dvpvot (the “buskin” fitting 
either foot).—See Thlrlwall, History of Greece, vol. iv. 

ThErapnae, a town in Laconia, on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, and a little above Sparta, celebrated in mythology as the 
birthplace of Castor and Pollux. Menelaus and Helen were said to 
be buried here. 

Thermae, a town in Sicily, built by the inhabitants of 
Himera, after the destruction of the latter city by the Carthaginians. 
[Himera.] 

Thrrm6pElae, often called simply PVlae, that is, the Hot 
Gates or the Gates, a celebrated pass leading from Thessaly into 
Locris. The pass of Thermopylae is especially celebrated on account 
of the heroic defence of Leonidas and the 300 Spartans against the 
mighty host of Xerxes. 

ThEron, tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, reigned from about 
».c. 488 till his death in 472. He shared with Gelon in the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians in 480. 

Thersandkr, son of Polynices and Argia, and one of the 
Epigoni, went with Agamemnon to Troy, and was slain in that 
expedition by Telephus.—In Virgil, Aen., ii. a6i, he is represented 
as one of the heroes of the Wooden Horse. 

ThersItes, son of Agrius, the most deformed man and 

impudent talker among the Greeks at Troy. (Homer, Iliad, 11 . 212 
tqq.) According to the later poets he was killed by Achilles. 

ThEskus, the great legendary hero of Attica, was the son of 
Aegeus, king of Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
king of Troezen. He was brought up at Troeren; and when he 
reached maturity, he took, by his mother’s directions, the sword 
and sandals, the tokens which had been left by Aegeus, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Athens. Eager to emulate Hercules, he went by land, 
displaying his prowess by destroying the robbers and monsters that 
infested the country. By means of the sword which he carried, 
Theseus was recognised b 3 Aegeus, acknowledged as bis son, and 
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declared his successor, to the exclusion of the sons of Pallas. The 
capture of the Marathonian bull, which had long laid waste the sur¬ 
rounding country, was the next exploit of Theseus. After this he 
went of his own accord as one of the 7 youths, whom the Athenians 
were obliged to send every year, with 7 maidens, to Crete, in order 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. When they arrived at Crete, 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and 
provided him with a sword with which he slew the Minotaur, and a 
clue of thread by which he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Having effected his object, Theseus sailed away, carrying off Ariadne. 
There were various accounts about Ariadne; but according to the 
general account Theseus abandoned her in the Island of Naxos on 
his way home. He was generally believed to have had by her two 
sons, Oeonopion and Staphylus. As the vessel In which Theseus 
sailed approached Attica, he neglected to hoist the white sail, which 
was to have been the signal of the success of the expedition ; where¬ 
upon Aegeus, thinking that his son had perished, threw himself into 
the sea. Theseus thus became king of Athens. One of the most 
celebrated of the adventures of Theseus was his expedition against 
the Amazons. He is said to have assailed them before they had 
recovered from the attack of Hercules, and to have carried off their 
queen, Antiope. The Amazons in their turn invaded Attica, and 
penetrated into Athens itself; and the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very midst of the city. By Antiope, 
Theseus was said to have had a son named Hippolytus or Demo- 
phoon, and after her death to have married Phaedra. Theseus 

figures in almost all the great heroic expeditions. He was one of 
the Argonauts ; he joined in the Calydonian hunt, and aided Adrastus 
in recovering the bodies of those slain before Thebes. He contracted 
a close friendship with Pirithous, and aided him and the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs. With the assistance of Pirithous, he carried 
off Helen from Sparta while she was quite a girl, and placed her at 
Aphidnae, under the care of Aethra. In return he assisted Pirithous 
in his attempt to carry off Persephone from the lower world. Piri¬ 
thous perished in the enterprise, and Theseus was kept in hard 

durance until he was delivered by Hercules. Meantime Castor and 
Pollux invaded Attica, and carried off Helen and Aethra, Academus 
having informed the brothers where they were to be found. Menes- 
theus also endeavoured to incite the people against Theseus, who on 
his return found himself unable to re-establish his authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he was treacherously slain by Lycomedes. 
The departed hero was believed to have appeared to aid the Athen¬ 
ians at the battle of Marathon. There can be no doubt that Theseus 
is a purely legendary hero, though the Athenians in later times 

regarded him as an historical personage, and as the author of several 
of their political institutions. {An important addition is made to our 
knowledge of the Theseus legend by the discovery of the Odes of 
Bacchylides. See the 16th and 17th odes, and the introductions to 
those odes, in Jebb’s monumental edition (1905). Bacchylides repre¬ 
sents Theseus as a son of Poseidon, and apparently confuses the 
legend; the key, however, to the confusion is that Aegeus and 
Poseidon were originally identical.] 

ThespTae, an ancient town in Boeotia. At Thespiae was 
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preserved the celebrated marble statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who had 
given it to Phryne, by whom it was presented to her native town. 

Thespis, the celebrated father of Greek tragedy, was a con¬ 
temporary of Pisistratus, and a native of Icarus, one of the demi in 
Attica, where the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. The 
alteration made by Thespis, and which gave to the old tragedy a 
new and dramatic character, was very simple but very important. 
He introduced an actor, for the sake of giving rest to the chorus, in 
which capacity he probably appeared himself, taking various parts in 
the same piece, under various disguises, which he was enabled to 
assume by means of linen masks, the invention of which is ascribed 
to him. The first representation of Thespis was in b.c. 535.—See 
Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 26-38. 

ThesprOti, a people of Epirus, inhabiting the district called 
after them Thksprotia or Thesprotis, which extended along the 
coast from the Ambracian Gulf N.-wards as far as the river Thyamis, 
and inland as far as the territory of the Molossi. 

ThessAiXv., the largest division of Greece, was bounded on 
the N. by the Cambunian mountains, which separated it from Mace¬ 
donia ; on the W. by Mt. Pindus, which separated it from Epirus; 
on the E. by the Aegaean Sea ; and on the S. by the Maliac Gulf 
and Mt. Oeta, which separated it from Locris, Phocis, and Aetolia. 
Thessaly Proper is a vast plain shut in on every side by mountain 
barriers, broken only at the N.E. corner by the valley and defile of 
Tempe, which separates Ossa from Olympus. This plain is drained 
by the river Peneus and its affluents, and is said to have been 
originally a vast lake, the waters of which were afterwards carried 
off through the vale of Tempe by some sudden convulsion, which 
rent the rocks of this valley asunder. In addition to the plain already 
described there were a other districts included under the general 
name of Thessaly : one called Magnesia, being a long narrow strip 
of country, extending along the coast of the Aegaean Sea from Tempe 
to the Pagasaean Gulf, and bounded on the VV. by Mts. Ossa,and 
Olympus ; and the other being a long narrow vale at the extreme 
S. of the country, lying between Mts. Othrys and Oeta, and drained 
by the river Spercheus. Thessaly Proper was divided in very early 
times into 4 districts or tetrarchies—a division which we still find 
subsisting in the Peloponnesian war. These districts were—1. Hes- 
tiabotis, the N.YV. part of Thessaly, bounded on the N. by Mace¬ 
donia, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. by Pelasgiotis, and on the S. 
by Thessaliotis : the Peneus may be said in general to have formed 
its S. limit.—2. Pelasgiotis, the E. part of the Thessalian plain, was 
bounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by Hestiaeotis, on the 
E. by Magnesia, and on the S. by the Sinus Pagasaeus and Phthiotis. 
—3. Thessaliotis, the S.W. part of the Thessalian plain, was 
bounded on the N. by Hestiaeotis, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. 
by Pelasgiotis, and on the S. by Dolopia and Phthiotis.—4. 
Phthiotis, the S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on the N. by Thessaliotis, 
on the W. by Dolopia, on the S. by the Sinus Maliacus, and on the 
E. by the Pagasaean Gulf. It is in this district that Homer places 
Phthia and Hellas Proper, and the dominions of Achilles. Besides 
these ihere were 4 other districts, viz.—5. Magnesia. [Magnesia.] 
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—6. Dolopia, a small district bounded on the E. by Phthiotis, on the 
N. by Thessaliotis, on the W. by Athamania, and on the S. by 
Oetaea. The Dolopes were an ancient people, for they are not only 
mentioned by Homer as fighting before Troy, but they also sent 
deputies to the Amphictvonic assembly.—7. Oetaea, a district in 
the upper valley of the Spercheus, lying between Mts. Othrys and 
Oeta, and bounded on the N. by Dolopia, on the S. by Phocis, and 
on the E. by Malis.—8. Malts. [Malis.j—The Thessalians were a 
Thesprotian tribe, and under the guidance of leaders, who are said 
to have been descendants of Hercules, invaded the W. part of the 
country, afterwards called Thessaliotis, whence they subsequently 
spread over the other parts of the country. For some time after the 
conquest, Thessaly was governed by kings of the race of Hercules; 
but the kingly power seems to have been abolished in early times, 
and the government in the separate cities became oligarchical, the 
power being chiefly in the hands of a few great families descended 
from the ancient kings. Of these two of thp most powerful were 
the Aleuadae and the Scopadae, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, 
and the latter at Cranon or Crannon. At an early period the Thes¬ 
salians were united into a confederate body. Each of the 4 districts 
into which the country was divided probably regulated its affairs by 
some kind of provincial council; and in case of war, a chief 
magistrate was elected under the name of Tagus (Tay6s), whose com¬ 
mands were obeyed by all the 4 districts. This confederacy, however, 
was not of much practical benefit to the Thessalian people, and 
appears to have been only used by the Thessalian nobles as a means 
of cementing and maintaining their power. The Thessalians never 
became of much importance in Grecian history. In n.c. 344 Philip 
completely subjected Thessaly to Macedonia, by placing at the head 
of the 4 divisions of the country governors devoted to his interest*. 
The victory of T. Flamininus at Cynoscephalae, in 197, again gave 
the Thessalians a semblance of independence under the protection of 
the Romans. 

ThessalonIca (Sa/oniki), more anciently Therma, an 
ancient city in Macedonia, situated at the N.E. extremity of the 
Sinus Thermaicus. Under the name of Therma it was not a place 
of much importance. It was taken and occupied by the Athenians 
a short time before the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
(r.c. 432), but was soon after restored by them to Perdiccas. It was 
made an important city by Cassander, who collected in this place 
the inhabitants of several adjacent towns (about B.c. 315), and who 
gave it the name of Thessalonica, in honour of his wife, the daughter 
of Philip, and sister of Alexander the Great. From this time It 
became a large and flourishing city. It was visited by the Apostle 
Paul about a.d. 53 ; and about 2 years afterwards he addressed from 
Gorinth a epistles to his converts in the city. 

ThestKus, son of Ares and DemonicS. He was the father 
of Leda, Althaea, and Hypermnestra. 

ThestOr, son of Idmon and Laothoe, and father of Calchas, 

Theoclymenus, Leucippe, and TheonoS. 

Th£tis, one of the daughters of Nereus and Doris, was a 

marine divinity, and dwelt like her sisters, the Nereids, In the depths 
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of the sea, with her father, Nereus. She there received Dionysus on 
his flight from Lycurgus, and the god, in his gratitude, presented 
her with a golden urn. When Hephaestus was thrown down from 
heaven, he was likewise received by Thetis. She had been brought 
up by Hera, and when she reached the age of maturity, Zeus and 
Hera gave her, against her will, in marriage to Peleus. Poseidon 
and Zeus himself are said by some to have sued for her hand; but 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis would be more illus¬ 
trious than his father, both gods desisted from their suit. Others 
state that Thetis rejected the offers of Zeus, because she had been 
brought up by Hera; and the god, to revenge himself, decreed that 
she should marry a mortal. Chiron then informed his friend Peleus 
how he might gain possession of her, even if she should metamor¬ 
phose herself; for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power of assuming 
any form she pleased. Peleus, instructed by Chiron, held' the god¬ 
dess fast till she assumed her proper form, and promised to marry 
him. The wedding was honoured with the presence of all the gods, 
except Eris or Discord, who was not invited, and who avenged her¬ 
self by throwing among the assembled gods the apple, which was 
the source of so much misery. By Peleus, Thetis became the mother 
of Achilles ( q.v .) on whom she bestowed the tenderest care and love. 

ThisbE, a beautiful Babylonian maiden, beloved by Pyramus. 
The lovers, living in adjoining houses, often secretly conversed with 
each other through an opening in the wall, as their parents would 
not sanction their marriage. Once they agreed upon a rendezvous 
at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe arrived first, and while she was wait¬ 
ing for Pyramus, she perceived a lioness, which had just torn to 
pieces an ox, and took to flight. While running she lost her gar¬ 
ment, which the lioness soiled with blood. In the meantime Pyramus 
arrived, and finding her garment covered with blood, he imagined 
that she had been murdered, and made away with himself under a 
mulberry tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as red as blood. 
Thisbe, who afterwards found the body of her lover, likewise killed 
herself.—See the 4th book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. » 

Th6ant®a, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, derived from 
Thoas, king of Tauris. 

Th6as. i. Son of Andraemon and Gorge, was king of 
Calydon and Pleuron, in Aetolia, and sailed with 40 ships against 
Troy.—a. Son of Dionysus and Ariadne, was king of Lemnos, and 
married to Myrina, by whom he became the father of Hypsipyle and 
Sicinus. When the Lemnian women killed all the men in the island, 
Hypsipyle saved and concealed her father, Thoas.—3. Son of Bory- 
sthenes, and king of Tauris, into whose dominions Iphigenia was 
carried by Artemis, when she was to have been sacrificed. 

Thorax, Greek term for a cuirass, either bronze or leather. 
ThrAcTa, was in earlier times the name of the vast space of 
country bounded on the N. by the Danube, on the S. by the Propontis 
and the Aegaean, on the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, and on the W. 
by the river Strymon, and the eastern-most of the Illyrian tribes. 
It was divided into a parts by Mt. Haemus (the Balkan ), running 
from W. to E., and separating the plain of the lower Danube from 
Che rivers which fall into the Aegaean. Two extensive mountain 
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ranges branch of! from the S. side of Mt. Haemus; one running 
S.E. towards Constantinople; and the other called Rhodope, E. of the 
preceding one, and also running in a S.E.-ly direction near the river 
Nestus. Between these two ranges there are many plains, which are 
drained by the Hebrus, the largest river in Thrace. At a later tims 
the name Thrace was applied to a more limited extent of country. 
Thrace, in its widest extent, was peopled in the times of Herodotus 
and Thucydides by a vast number of different tribes; but their 
customs and character were marked by great uniformity. They were 
savage, cruel, and rapacious, delighting in blood, but brave and 
warlike. In earlier times, however, some of the Thracian tribes 
must have been distinguished by a higher degree of civilisation than 
prevailed among them at a later period. The earliest Greek poets, 
Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, and others, are all represented as coming 
from Thrace. Eumolpus, likewise, who founded the Eleusinian 
mysteries at Attica, is said to have been a Thracian, and to have 
fought against Erechthcus, king of Athens. We find mention of 
the Thracians in other parts of southern Greece, and also in Asia. 
The principal Greek colonies along the coast, beginning at the 
Strymon and going E.-wards, were Amphipolis, Abdbra, Dicaea or 
Dicaepolis, Maronea, Stryme, Mesembkia, and Abnos. The Thracian 
Chersonesus was probably colonised by the Greeks at an early period, 
but it did not contain any important Greek settlement till the migra¬ 
tion of the first Miltiades to the country, during the reign of Pisi- 
stratus at Athens. [Chersonesus.] On the Propontis the a chief 
Greek settlements were those of Perinthus and Selymbria ; and on 
the Thracian Bosporus was the important town of Byzantium. There 
were only a few Greek settlements on the S.W. coast of the Euxine; 
the most important were those of Apollonia, Odessus, Callatis, 
Tomi, renowned as the place of Ovid’s banishment, and Istria, near 
the S. mouth of the Danube. The Thracians are said to have been 
conquered by Sesostris, king of Egypt, and subsequently to have been 
subdued by the Teucrians and Mysians; but the first really historical 
fatt respecting them is their subjugation by Megabazus, the general 
of Darius. After the Persians had been driven out of Europe by the 
Greeks, the Thracians recovered their independence; and at the begin¬ 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, almost all the Thracian tribes were 
united under the dominion of Sitalces, king of the Odrysae, whose 
kingdom extended from Abdera to the Euxine and the mouth of the 
Danube. In the 3rd year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 429), 
Sitalces, who had entered into an alliance with the Athenians, invaded 
Macedonia with a vast army of 150,000 men, but was compelled by 
the failure of provisions to return home, after remaining in Mace¬ 
donia 30 days. Sitalces fell in battle against the Triballi in 424, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes, who during a long reign 
raised his kingdom to a height of power and prosperity which it had 
never previously attained. After the death of Seuthes, which appears 
to have happened a little before the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
we find his powerful kingdom split up into different parts. Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, reduced the greater part of Thrace; 
and after the death of Alexander the country fell to the share of 
Lysimachus. It subsequently formed a part of the Macedonian 
dominions. We do not know at what period it became a Roman 
province. 
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ThrXs£a, P. Paetus, a distinguished Roman senator, and 
Stoic philosopher, in the reign of Nero, was a native of Patavium 
and was probably born soon after the death of Augustus. He made 
the younger Cato his model, of whose life he wrote an account. He 
married Arria, the daughter of the heroic Arria, who showed her 
husband Caecina how to die; and his wife was worthy of her mother 
and her husband. At a later period he gave his own daughter in 
marriage to Helvidius Priscus, who trod closely in the footsteps of 
his father-in-law. After incurring the hatred of Nero by the inde¬ 
pendence of his character, and the freedom with which he expressed 
his opinions, he was condemned to death by the senate by command 
of the emperor, a.d. 66.—(Tacitus, Annals, xii., xvi.) 

Thras^bOlus, a celebrated Athenian, son of Lycus. He 
was zealously attached to the Athenian democracy, and took an 
active part in overthrowing the oligarchical government of the 400 
in B.c. 411. On the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens 
he was banished, but, by the assistance of the Thebans, succeeded in 
overthrowing the Ten, who had succeeded to the government, and 
eventually obtained possession of Athens, and restored the democracy, 
403. In 390 he commanded the Athenian fleet in the Aegaean, and 
was slain by the inhabitants of Aspendus. 

ThrAs^mAchus, a native of Chalcedon, was a sophist, and 
one of the earliest cultivators of the art of rhetoric. He was a 
contemporary of Gorgias. 

ThrEnos (Greek term) = a dirge. 

ThOcVdKdEs. 1. An Athenian statesman, and leader of the 
aristocratic party in opposition to Pericles. He was ostracised in 
b.c. 444.—2. The great Athenian historian, of the demus Halimus, 
was the son of Olorus or Orolus and Hegesipyle, and was born in 
b.c. 471. Thucydides is said to have been instructed in oratory by 
Antiphon, and in philosophy by Anaxagoras. Either by inheritance 
or by marriage he possessed gold mines in that part of Thrace which 
is opposite to the island of Thasos, where he was a person of the 
greatest influence. He commanded an Athenian squadron of 7 ships, 
at Thasus, 424, when Eucles, who commanded in Amphipolis, sent 
for his assistance against Brasidas; but, failing in that enterprise, 
he became an exile, probably to avoid a severer punishment. He 
himself says that he lived 20 years in exile (v. 26), and as it com¬ 
menced in the beginning of 423, he may have returned to Athens in 
the beginning of 403, about the time when Thrasybulus liberated 
Athens. Thucydides is said to have been assassinated at Athens 
soon after his return ; and at all events his death cannot be placed 
later than 401. With regard to his work, we may conclude that we 
have a more exact history of a long eventful period by Thucydides 
than we have of any period in modern history, equally long and 
equally eventful.—Macaulay regarded Thucydides as “the greatest 
historian that ever lived ; " and his judgment is that of most of his 
contemporaries. Thucydides shows masterly skill in his narrative, 
singular impartiality, and great penetration and insight. For a 
valuable discussion of Thucydides as an historian, see Bury, Ancient 
GfetK Historians. The best edition for English readers is Jowett’s 
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(2 vols., 1881). Consult Jebb’s valuable Essay on the Speeches of 
Thucydides in Hellenica, and Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus. 

ThOl£, an island in the N. part of the German Ocean, 

regarded by the ancients as the most N.-ly point in the whole earth. 

ThOrIi, more rarely ThCrium ( Terra Nuova ), a Greek 
city in Lucania, founded b.c. 443, near the site of the ancient Sybaris, 
which had been destroyed more than 60 years before. [Sybaris.] It 
was built by the remains of the population of Sybaris, assisted by 
colonists from all parts of Greece, but especially from Athens. Among 
these colonists were the historian Herodotus and the orator Lysias. 
The new city, from which the remains of the Sybarites were soon 
expelled, rapidly attained great power and prosperity, and became 
one of the most important Greek towns in the S. of Italy. 

ThYestes, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, was the brother 

of Atreus and the father of Aegisthus. 

ThYia, a daughter of Castalius or Cephisseus, became by 
Apollo the mother of Delphus. She is said to have been the first to 
have sacrificed to Dionysus, and to have celebrated orgies in his 
honour. From her the Attic women, who went yearly to Mt. Par¬ 
nassus to celebrate the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian Thyiades, 
received themselves the name of Thyiades or Thyadks. (This word, 
however, comes from 6 iw, and properly signifies the raging or frantic 
women.) 

Thymbra, a city of the Troad, N. of Ilium Vetus, with a 

celebrated temple of Apollo, who derived from this place the epithet 
Thymbraeus. 

ThYmElE, a celebrated “mima” or female actress in the 
reign of Domitian, with whom she was a great favourite. 

ThYmoetEs, one of the elders of Troy, whose son was 

killed by the order of Priam, because a soothsayer had predicted 
that Troy would be destroyed by a boy, born on the day on which 
this child was born. 

Th^One, the name of SemSle, under which Dionysus 

fetched her from Hades, and introduced her among the immortals. 

Thyrsus, a wand carried, by Dionysus and his attendants, 

at religious rites. 

TTb£rInus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, son of 

Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is said to have been drowned in 
crossing the river Albula which was hence called Tiberis (the Tiber, 
on which Rome stood). 

TIberis, also TIbris, Tybris, ThYbris, Amnis TTbErInus, 

or simply Tipkrinus ( Tiber or Tevere), the chief river in central 
Italy, on which stood the city of Rome. It is said to have been 
originally called Albula, and to have received the name of Tiberis in 
consequence of Tiberinus, king of Alba, having been drowned in it. 
The Tiber rises from a springs of limpid water in the Apennines, 
near Tifernum, and flows in a S.W.-Iy direction, separating Etruria 
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from Umbria, the land of the Sabines, and Latium. After flowing 
about no miles it receives the Nar (Nera), and from its confluence 
with this river its regular navigation begins. Three miles above 
Rome, at the distance of nearly 70 miles from the Nar, it receives 
the Anio (Teverone), and from this point becomes a river of con¬ 
siderable importance. Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is about 
300 feet wide, and from 13 to iS feet deep. After heavy rains the 
river in ancient times, as at the present day, frequently overflowed its 
banks, and did considerable mischief to the lower parts of the city. 
(Hor., Carm., i. a.) The waters of the river are muddy and yellowish, 
whence it is frequently called by the Roman poets flavus TiberU. 
The poets also give it the epithets of Tyrrhenus, because it flowed 
past Etruria during the whole of its course, and of Lydius, because 
the Etruscans are said to have been of Lydian origin. 

TIb£rIus, emperor of Rome, a.d. 14-37. His full name 
was Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar. He was the son of T. Clau¬ 
dius Nero and of Livia, and was born on the 16th of November, s.C. 
4a, before his mother married Augustus. He was carefully educated 
and became well acquainted with Greek and Latin literature. In ao 
he was sent by Augustus to restore Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. 
In 13 Tiberius was consul with P. Quintilius Varus. In 11, while 
his brother Drusus was fighting against the Germans, Tiberius con¬ 
ducted the war against the Dalmatians and Pannonians. In 6 he 
obtained the tribunitia potestas for 5 years, but during this year he 
retired with the emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he spent the 
next 7 years. His chief reason for this retirement was to get away 
from his wife Julia, the daughter of Augustus, whom he had been 
compelled by the emperor to marry. He returned to Rome a.d. a. 
From the year of his adoption by Augustus, a.d. 4, to the death of 
that emperor, Tiberius was in command of the Roman armies, though 
he visited Rome several times. On the death of Augustus at Nola, 
on the 19th of August, a.d. 14, Tiberius, who was on his way to 
Illyricum, was immediately summoned home by his mother Livia, 
and took possession of the imperial power without any opposition. 
He began his reign by putting to death Postumus Agrippa, the sur¬ 
viving grandson of Augustus. When he felt himself sure in his 
place, he began to exercise his craft. He took from the popular 
assembly the election of the magistrates, and transferred it to the 
senate. Notwithstanding his suspicious nature, Tiberius gave his 
complete confidence to Sejanus, who for many years possessed the 
real government of the state. In a.d. 36 Tiberius left Rome, and 
withdrew into Campania. He never returned to the city. He left 
on the pretext of dedicating temples in Campania, but his real 
motives were his dislike to Rome, where he heard a great deal that 
was disagreeable to him, and his wish to indulge (so Tacitus tells 
us) his sensual propensities in private. In order to secure still greater 
retirement, he took up his residence (37) in the island of Capreae, at 
a short distance from the Campanian coast. In 31 Sejanus, who 
aimed at nothing less than the imperial power, was put to an igno¬ 
minious death, which was followed by the execution of his friends; 
and for the remainder of the reign of Tiberius, Rome continued to be 
the scene of tragic occurrences. Tiberius died on the 16th of March, 
37, at the villa of LucuTlus, at Misenum; having been smothered 
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by the order of Macro, the prefect of the praetorians.—"Hie picture 
that Tacitus draws for us of Tiberius is terrible; but it is a moot 
point whether the historian is to be taken too literally. For a bold 
attempt to reverse the verdict of Tacitus, see Prof. Beesly, Catiline, 
Clodius and Tiberius (1878). Cf. Stobart, The Grandeur that was Rome. 

TIbullus, AlbKus, the Roman poet, was of equestrian 
family. His birth is placed by conjecture b.c. 54, and his death b.c. 
18. Of his youth and education absolutely nothing is known. The 
estate belonging to the equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at 
Pedum, between Tibur and Praeneste, and the poet spent there the 
better portion of his short but peaceful and happy life. His great 
patron was Messala, whom he accompanied in 31 into Aquitania, 
and the following year into the Hast. Tibullus, however, was taken 
ill, and obliged to remain in Corcyra, from whence he returned to 
Rome. So ceased the active life of Tibullus; his life is now the 
chronicle of his poetry and of those gentler passions which were the 
inspiration of his poetry. The characteristic of Tibullus is not ardour 
but tenderness and self-abnegation. He is a poet of the quiet life. 
His elegies are addressed to two mistresses, under the probably 
fictitious names of Delia and Nemesis; besides whom, as we learn 
from Horace ( Od ., i. 33), he celebrated another beauty named Glycera. 
The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus as a gentle and 
singularly amiable man. To Horace especially he was an object of 
warm attachment, and his epistle to Tibullus gives the most full and 
pleasing view of bis poetical retreat, and of his character.—Best 
edition of Tibullus (though only in selections) Postgate’s (1903). 
English versions by Cranstoun (187a) and Postgate (Loeb series). 

Tibur ( Tivoli), one of the most ancient towns of Latium, 
16 miles N.E. of Rome, situated on the slope of a hill (hence called 
by Horace supinum Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio, which here 
forms a magnificent waterfall. Under the Romans Tibur continued 
to be a large and flourishing town, since the salubrity and beautiful 
scenery of the place led many of the most distinguished Roman nobles 
to build here magnificent villas. Of these the most splendid was 
the villa of the emperor Hadrian, in the extensive remains of which 
many valuable specimens of ancient art have been discovered. Here 
also the celebrated Zenobia lived after adorning the triumph of her 
conqueror Aurelian. Horace likewise had a country house in the 
neighbourhood of Tibur, which he preferred to all his other residences. 

TIcInus, an important river in Gallia Cisalpina. It was 
upon the bank of this river that Hannibal gained his first victory 
over the Romans by the defeat of P. Scipio, b.c. a 18. 

TIfernus (. Biferno ), a river of Samnium, rising in the 
Apennines, and flowing through the country of the Frentani into the 
Adriatic. 

TIgellInus, SophonIus, son of a native of Agrigentum, the 
minister of Nero’s worst passions, and of all his favourites the most 
obnoxious to the Roman people. On the accession of Otho, Tigellinus 
was compelled to put an end to his own life.—Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv., xv. 

TIgellIus Herm6g£nes. [Hermogenes.] 
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TKgrAnes, king of Armenia; reigned b.c. 96-56 or 55. In 

83 he made himself master of the whole Syrian monarchy, from the 
Euphrates to the sea. In 69, having refused to deliver up his son- 
in-law, Mithridates, to the Romans, Lucullus invaded Armenia, 
defeated the mighty host which Tigranes led against him, and 
followed up his victory by the capture of Tigranocerta. Subsequently 
Tigranes recovered his dominions; but on the approach of Pompey, 
in 66, he hastened to make overtures of submission, and laid his tiara 
at his feet, together with a sum of 6000 talents. Pompey left him 
in possession of Armenia Proper with the title of king. Tigranes 
died in 56 or 55. 

Tigris, a great river of W Asia, rises from several sources 
on the S. side of that part of the Taurus chain called Niphates, in 
Armenia, and flows S.E., first through the narrow valley between 
Mt. Masius and the prolongation of Mt. Niphates, and then through 
the great plain which is bounded on the E. by the last-named chain, 
till it falls into the head of the Persian Gulf, after receiving the 
Euphrates from the VV. 

TigurIni, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined the Cimbri in 

invading the country of the Allobroges in Gaul, where they defeated 
the consul L. Cassius Longinus, b.c. 107. They formed in the time 
of Caesar the most important of the 4 cantons (pagi) info which the 
Helvetii were divided. 

TilphusTum, a town in Boeotia, situated upon a mountain 
of the same name, S. of lake Copais, and between Coronea and 
Haliartus. It derived its name from the fountain Tilphusa, which 
was sacred to Apollo, and where Tiresias is said to have been buried. 

TImaeus. i. The historian, was the son of Andromachus, 
tyrant of Tauromenium in Sicily, and was born about B.c. 352. He 
was banished from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his exile at 
Athens, where he had lived so years when he wrote the 34th book 
of his history. He probably died about 256. The great work of 
Timaeus was a history of Sicily from the earliest times to 264/—See 
Holden’s Introduction to his edition of Plutarch’s Timoleon , pp. 
xxiii.-xxxii.—2. Of Locri, in Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher. 

T1 mag£n£s, a rhetorician and an historian, was a native of 
Alexandria, from which place he was carried as a prisoner to Rome, 
where he opened a school of rhetoric, and taught with great success. 

TImanthEs, a celebrated Greek painter at Sicyon, con¬ 
temporary with Zeuxis and Parrhasius, about b.c. 400. The master¬ 
piece of Timanthes was his celebrated picture of the Sacrifice of 
iphigenia, in which Agamemnon was painted with his face hidden in 
his mantle.—Cicero, Orator, § 74 (with Sandys' note) ; Tarbell, Hist, 
of Greek Art, p. 280. 

TiM6cRfcoN, a Greek lyric poet, of Rhodes, flourished in the 
5th cent. b.c. He was celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious spirit 
of his works, and especially for his attacks on Themistocles and 
Simonides. 

TiM&LftoN, son of Timodemus or Timaenetus and Demariste, 
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belonged to one of the noblest families at Corinth. His early life 
was stained by a dreadful deed of blood. We are told that so ardent 
was his love of liberty, that when his brother Timophanes endea¬ 
voured to make himself tyrant of their native city, Timoleon murdered 
him rather than allow him to destroy the liberty of the state. At 
the request of the Greek cities of Sicily, the Corinthians despatched 
Timoleon with a small force in b.c. 344 to repel the Carthaginians 
from that island. He obtained possession of Syracuse, and then 
proceeded to expel the tyrants from the other Greek cities of Sicily, 
but was interrupted in this undertaking by a formidable invasion of 
the Carthaginians, who landed at Lilybaeum in 339, with an im¬ 
mense army. Timoleon could only induce 12,000 men to march with 
him against the Carthaginians; but with this small force he gained 
a brilliant victory over the Carthaginians on the river Crimissus 
( 339 )- The Carthaginians were glad to conclude a treaty with 
Timoleon in 338, by which the river Halycus was fixed as the bound- 
iry of the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in Sicily. Subse¬ 
quently he expelled almost all the tyrants from the Greek cities In 
Sicily, and established democracies instead. Timoleon, however, was 
in reality the ruler of Sicily, for all the states consulted him on every 
matter of importance; and the wisdom of his rule is attested by the 
flourishing condition of the island for several years even after his 
death. He died in 337.—See Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon (Holden’s 
edit. 1889; Holden’s Introduction gives a full account of Timoleon). 

TImon. i. The son of Timarchus of Phlius, a philosopher 
of the sect of the Sceptics, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, about b.c. 279, and onwards. He taught at Chalcedon, as a 
sophist, with such success that he realised a fortune. He then 
removed to Athens, where he passed the remainder of his life, with 
the exception of a short residence at Thebes. He was the author of 
3 books of lampoons. He died at the age of almost 90.—2. The 
Misanthrope, an Athenian, lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
In consequence of the ingratitude he experienced, and the disappoint¬ 
ments he suffered, from his early friends and companions, he secluded 
himself from the world, admitting no one to his society except Alcibiades. 
—See, of course, Shakespeare, Timon of Athens. 

T1m6theus, a celebrated musician and poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, was a native of Miletus, and the son of Ther- 
sander. He was born b.c. 446, and died 357, in the 90th year of his 
age. He was at first unfortunate in his professional efforts. Even 
the Athenians, fond as they were of novelty, were offended at the 
bold innovations of Timotheus, and hissed off his performance. On 
this occasion it is said that Euripides encouraged Timotheus by the 
prediction that he would soon have the theatres at his feet. This 
prediction appears to have been accomplished in the vast popularity 
which Timotheus afterwards enjoyed. 1 He delighted in the most 
artificial and intricate forms of musical expression, and he used 
instrumental music, without a vocal accompaniment, to a greater extent 
than any previous composer. Perhaps the most important of his in¬ 
novations, as the means of introducing all the others, was his 

> Recently a papyrus of the 4th cent, b.c has been discovered c o ntai n ing the text of 
the Prrsuuu of Timotheus. 
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addition to the number of the strings of the cithara , which he seems 
to have increased to n. 

Tingis (Tangier), a city of Mauretania, on the S. coast of 
the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar), was a place of very 
great antiquity. It was made by Augustus a free city, and by 
Claudius a colony, and the capital of Mauretania Tingitana. 

TlRfeslAs, n Theban, was one of the most renowned sooth¬ 
sayers in all antiquity. He was blind from his seventh year, but 
lived to a very old age. The occasion of his blindness and of his 
prophetic power is variously related. In the war of the Seven against 
Thebes, he declared that Thebes should be victorious, if Menoeceus 
would sacrifice himself; and during the war of the Epigoni, when 
the Thebans had been defeated, he advised them to commence negotia¬ 
tions of peace, and to avail themselves of the opportunity that would 
thus be afforded them to take to flight. He himself fled with them 
(or, according to others, he was carried to Delphi as a captive), but 
on his way he drank from the well of Tilphossa, and died. Even 
in the lower world Tiresias was believed to retain the powers of 
perception, while the souls of other mortals were mere shades, and 
there also he continued to use his golden staff. (Horn., Odyss., 
xi. 90-151.) The blind seer Tiresias acts so prominent a part in 
the mythical history of Greece, that there is scarcely any event with 
which he is not connected in some way or other ; and this introduction 
of the seer in so many occurrences separated by long intervals of time, 
was facilitated by the belief in his long life.—See Tennyson’s fine poem 
Tiresias. 

TIrIdAtEs. i. The second king of Parthia.—2. King of 
Armenia, and brother of Vologeses 1 ., king of Parthia. He was made 
king of Armenia by his brother, but was driven out of the kingdom 
by Corbulo, the Roman general, and finally received the Armenian 
crown from Nero at Rome in a.d. 63. 

Tiro, M. TullIus, the freedman of Cicero, to whom hp was 

an object of tender affection. He appears to have been a man of 
very amiable disposition and highly cultivated intellect. He was not 
only the amanuensis of the orator, and his assistant in literary 
labour, but was himself an author of no mean reputation, and notices 
of several works from his pen have been preserved by ancient writers. 
After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a farm in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Puteoli, where he lived until he reached his 100th year. H 
Is usually believed that Tiro was the inventor of the art of shorthand 
writing ( Notae Tironianae). 

TTryns, an ancient town in Argolis, and one of the most 
ancient in all Greece, is said to have been founded by Proetus, the 
brother of Aci'isius, who built the massive walls of the city with the 
help of the Cyclopes. Proetus was succeeded by Perseus; and it 
was here that Hercules was brought up. The remains of the city 
are some of the most interesting in all Greece.—The archaeological 
excavations of Schliemann and DBrpfeld, 1884-5, have thrown a 
flood of light on the life and customs of the heroes of old Greek 
legend. We can now trace the plan of the royal palace at Tiryns. 
See Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, chap. iv. 
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TlsXMftNUS, son of Orestes and Hermoine, was king of 
Argos, but was deprived of his kingdom when the Heraclidae invaded 
Peloponnesus. He was slain in a battle against the Heraclidae. 

TIsIph6n£. [Eumenidae.] 

Tissaphern£s, a famous Persian, who was appointed satrap 
of Lower Asia in B.c. 414. He espoused the cause of the Spartans in 
the Peloponnesian war, but he did not give them any effectual assist¬ 
ance, since his policy was to exhaust the strength of both parties by 
the continuance of the war. His plans, however, were thwarted by 
the arrival of Cyrus in Asia Minor in 407, who supplied the Lace¬ 
daemonians with cordial and effectual assistance. At the battle of 
Cunaxa, in 401, Tissaphernes was one of the 4 generals who com¬ 
manded the army of Artaxerxes, and his troops were the only portion 
of the left wing that was not put to flight by the Greeks. When 
the 10,000 had begun their retreat, Tissaphernes promised to conduct 
them home in safety; but in the course of the march he treacherously 
arrested Clearchus and 4 of the other generals. As a reward for his 
services, he was invested by the king, in addition to his own satrapy, 
with all the authority which Cyrus had enjoyed in western Asia. 
This led to a war with Sparta, in which Tissaphernes was unsuccess¬ 
ful; on which account, as well as by the influence of Parysatis, the 
mother of Cyrus, he was put to death in 395 by order of the king. 

Titanes. i. The sons and daughters of Uranus (Heaven) 
and Ge (Earth), originally dwelt in heaven, whence they are called 
Uranidae. They were 12 in number, 6 sons and 6 daughters. It is 
said that Uranus, the first ruler of the world, threw his sons, the 
Hecatoncheires (Hundred-Handed) into Tartarus. Gaea, indignant 
at this, persuaded the Titans to rise against their father, and gave 
to Cronus an adamantine sickle. They did as their mother bade 
them, with the exception of Oceanus. Cronus, with his sickle, un¬ 
manned his father, and threw the part into the sea ; from the drops 
of his blood there arose the Erinnyes,—Alecto, Tisiphone, and 
Megaera. The Titans then deposed Uranus, liberated their brothers 
who had been cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus to the throne. 
But Cronus hurled the Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his 
sister Rhea. It having been foretold to him by Gaea and Uranus, 
that he should be dethroned by one of his own children, he swallowed 
successively his children Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Pluto, and Poseidon. 
Rhea, therefore, when she was pregnant with Zeus went to Crete, 
and gave birth to the child in the Dictaean Cave, where he was 
brought up by the Curetes. When Zeus had grown up he availed 
himself of the assistance of Thetis, the daughter of Oceanus, who 
gave to Cronus a potion which caused him to bring up the stone and 
the children he had swallowed. United with his brothefs and sisters, 
Zeus now began the contest against Cronus and the ruling Titans. 
This contest (usually called the Titanomachia) was carried on in 
Thessaly, Cronus and the Titans occupying Mt. Othrys, and the sons 
of Cronus Mt. Olympus. It lasted 10 years, till at length Gaea pro¬ 
mised victory to Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes and Hecaton¬ 
cheires from Tartarus. Zeus accordingly slew Campe, who guarded 
the Cyclopes, and the latter furnished him with thunder and light¬ 
ning. The Titans then were overcome, and hurled down into a cavity 
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below Tartarus, and the Hecatoncheires were set to guard them. 
It must be observed that the fight of the Titans is sometimes con¬ 
founded by ancient writers with the fight of the Gigantes.—a. The 
name Titans is also given to those divine or semi-divine beings who 
were descended from the Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecate, Latona, 
and especially Helios (the Sun) and Selene (the Moon), as the children 
of Hyperion and Thia ; and even to the descendants of Helios, such 
as Circe. 

TIthOnus, son of Laomedon and Strymo, and brother of 
Priam. By the prayers of Eos (Dawn), who loved him, he obtained 
from the gods immortality, but not eternal youth, in consequence of 
which he completely shrank together in his old age ; whence a decrepit 
old man was proverbially called Tithonus.—See Tennyson’s splendid 
rendering of the legend, in his Tithonus. 

TIthraustes, a Persian, who succeeded Tissaphernes in his 

satrapy, and put him to death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
b.c. 395. 

TfTUS FlavIus Sabinus VespAsTanus, Roman emperor, 
a.d. 79-81, commonly called by his praenomen Titus, was the son of 
the emperor Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. He was born 
on the 30th of December, a.d. 40. When a young man he served as 
tribunus militum in Britain and in Germany, with great credit. After 
having been quaestor, he had the command of a legion, and served 
under his father in the Jewish wars. Vespasian returned to Italy, 
after he had been proclaimed emperor on the 1st of July, a.d. 69; 
but Titus remained in Palestine to prosecute the siege of Jerusalem, 
during which he showed the talents of a general with the daring of a 
soldier. The siege of Jerusalem was concluded by the capture of the 

{ ►lace, on the 8th of September, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the 
ollowing year (71), and triumphed at Rome with his father. He also 
received the title of Caesar, and became the associate of Vespasian 
in the government. His conduct at this time gave no good premise, 
and his attachment to Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II., also made 
him unpopular, but he sent her away from Rome after he became 
emperor. Titus succeeded his father in 79, and his government proved 
an agreeable surprise to those who had anticipated a return of the 
times of Nero. During his whole reign Titus displayed a sincere 
desire for the happiness of the people, and he did all that he could to 
relieve them in times of distress. He assumed the office of Pontifex 
Maximus after the death of his father, and with the purpose, as he 
declared, of keeping his hands free from blood, a resolution which he 
kept. The 1st year of his reign is memorable for the great eruption 
of Vesuvius, which desolated a large part of the adjacent country, 
and buried with lava and ashes the towns of Herculaneum and Pom¬ 
peii. Titus endeavoured to repair the ravages of this great eruption ; 
and he was also at great care and expense in repairing the damage 
done by a great fire at Rome, which lasted 3 days and nights. He 
completed the Colosshum, and erected the baths which were called 
by his name. He died on the 13th of September, a.d. 81, after a reign 
of a yean and a months and 20 days. He was in the 41st year of 
his age; and there were suspicions that he was poisoned by his 
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brother, Domitian.—Consult Merivale, History of the Romans under 
the Empire, vol. vii. 

TlTtfus, son of Gaea (or of Zeus and Elara, the daughter of 

Orchomenus), was a giant in Euboea. Instigated by Hera, he at¬ 
tempted to offer violence to Artemis, when she passed through Pano- 
paeus to Pytho, but he was killed by the arrows either of Artemis or 
Apollo; according to others, Zeus destroyed him with a flash of light¬ 
ning. He was then cast into Tartarus, and there he lay outstretched 
on the ground, covering 9 acres, whilst a vultures or a snakes devoured 
his liver. 

TLEPdLfeMUS, son of Hercules by Astyoche, daughter of 
Phylas, or by Astydamia, daughter of Amyntor. He was king of 
Argos, but after slaying his uncle Licymnius, he settled in Rhodes. 
He joined the Greeks in the Trojan war with 9 ships, and was slain 
by Sarpedon. 

TmOlus, god of Mt. Tmolus in Lydia, is described as the 

husband of Pluto (or Omphale) and father of Tantalus, and is said to 
have decided the musical contest between Apollo and Pan. 

Toga, the distinctive garb of Roman citizens in public.— 

Consult Rich, Dictionary of Antiquities. (See Fig. 60.) 

T&lOsa {Toulouse), a town of Gallia Narbonensis, and the 

capital of the Tectosages, was situated on the Garumna, near the 
frontiers of Aquitania. It was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
and was surnamed Palladia. It was a large and wealthy town, and 
contained a celebrated temple, in which is said to have been preserved 
a great part of the booty taken by Brennus from the temple of Delphi. 
The town and temple were plundered by the consul Q. Servilius 
Caepio, in b.c. 106. 

T6lumnIus Lar, king of the Veientes, to whom Fidenae 

revolted in b.c. 438, and at whose instigation the inhabitants of 
Fidenae slew the 4 Roman ambassadors who had been sent to inquire 
into the reasons of their recent conduct. In the war which followed 
Tolumnius was slain in single combat by Cornelius Cossus.— Cf. 
Mommsen, History of Rome. 

T&mK, a town of Thrace, situated on the W. shore of the 

Black Sea. It is renowned as the place of Ovid’s banishment. 

ToM^Rts, a queen of the Massagetae, by whom Cyrus was 

slain in battle, B.c. 529. (Herodotus, i., 205 sqq.) 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family of the Manlia 
Gens.—1. T. Manlius Imperjosus Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius 
Capitolinus Imperiosus, dictator B.c. 363, was a favourite hero of 
Roman story. Manlius is said to have been dull of mind in his 
youth, and was brought up by his father in the closest retirement in 
the country. In 361 he served under the dictator T. Quintius Pennus 
in the war against the Gauls, and in this campaign earned immortal 
glory by slaying in single combat a gigantic Gaul. From the dead 
body of the barbarian he took the chain ( torques) which had adorned 
him, and placed it around his own neck; and from this circumstance 
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he obtained the surname of Torquatus. He was dictator in 353, and 
again in 349. He was also three times consul, namely in 347, 344, 
and in 340. In the last of these years Torquatus and his colleague, 
P. Declus Mus, gained the great victory over the Latins at the loot 
of Vesuvius, which established for ever the supremacy of Rome over 
Latium. Shortly before the battle, when the two armies were en¬ 
camped opposite to one another, the consuls published a proclamation 
that no Roman should engage in single combat with a Latin on pain 
of death. This command was violated by young Manlius, the consul’s 
son, who was in consequence executed by the lictor in presence of the 
assembled army. This severe sentence rendered Torquatus an object 
of detestation among the Roman youths as long as he lived; and the 
recollection of his severity was preserved in after ages by the expres¬ 
sion Manliana imperia. —2. T. Manlius Torquatus, consul B.c. 235, 
when he conquered the Sardinians; censor 231 ; and consul a second 
time in 224. He possessed the hereditary sternness and severity of 
his family ; and we accordingly find him opposing in the senate the 
ransom of those Romans who had been taken prisoners at the fatal 
battle of Cannae. He was dictator in aro.—3. L. Manlius Tor¬ 
quatus, consul b.c. 65 with L. Aurelius Cotta. He took an active 
part in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63, and he also 
supported Cicero when he was banished in 58.—4. L. Manlius Tor¬ 
quatus, son of No. 3, belonged to the aristocratical party, and accord¬ 
ingly opposed Caesar on the breaking out of the Civil war in 49. He 
was praetor in that year, and was stationed at Alba with 6 cohorts. 
He subsequently joined Pompey in Greece, and in the following year 
(48) he had the command of Oricum entrusted to him, but was 
obliged to surrender both himself and the town to Caesar, who, how¬ 
ever, dismissed Torquatus uninjured. After the battle of Pharsalia, 
Torquatus wept to Africa, and upon the defeat of his party in that 
country in 46 he attempted to escape to Spain along with Scipio and 
others, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius and 
slain together with his companions. Torquatus was well acquainted 
with Greek literature, and is praised by Cicero, with whom, in early 
life, he was closely connected, as a man well trained in every Hind of 
learning.— 5. A. Manlius Torquatus, praetor in 52, when he presided 
at the trial of Milo for bribery. On the breaking out of the Civil 
war he espoused the side of Pompey, and after the defeat of the 
latter retired to Athens, where he was living in exile in 45. He was 
an intimate friend of Cicero. 

TrAb£a, Q., a Roman comic dramatist who occupies the 
eighth place in the “ canon ” of Volcatius Sedigitus. The period when 
he flourished is uncertain, but he has been placed about b.c. 130. 

Trachis, also called Heraclea Trachiniae, or Heraclea 
Phthioditis, or simply Heraclea, a town of Thessaly in the district 
Mails, celebrated as the residence of Hercules for a time. 

TrAjAnus, M. UlpIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 98-117, was 
born at Italica, near Seville, the 18th of September, 52. He was 
trained to arms, and served with distinction in the East and in Ger¬ 
many. He was consul in 91, and at the close of 97 he was adopted 
by the emperor Nerva, upon whose death in the following year Trajan 
succeeded to the empire with the title of Imperator Caesar Nerva 
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Trajanus Augustus. His accession was hailed with joy, and he did 
not disappoint the expectations of the people. At the time of Nerva’s 
death, Trajan was at Cologne, and did not return to Rome for some 
months, when he entered it on foot, accompanied by his wife Pom* 
peia Plotina. Trajan was employed for the next a or 3 years in a 
war with Decebalus, king of the Daci, whom he defeated, and com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace. Trajan assumed the name of Dacicus, and 
entered Rome in triumph (103). In the following year (104) he com¬ 
menced his second Dacian war against Decebalus, who, it is said, had 
broken the treaty. Decebalus was completely defeated, and put an 
end to his life (106). After the death of Decebalus, Dacia was reduced 
to the form of a Roman province; strong forts were built in various 
places, and Roman colonies were planted. On his return Trajan had 
a triumph, and he exhibited games to the people for 123 days. About 
this time Arabia Petraea was subjected to the empire by A. Cornelius 
Palma, the governor of Syria; and an Indian embassy came to Rome. 
In 114 Trajan left Rome to make war on the Armenians and the 
Parthians. He spent the winter of 114 at Antioch, and in the follow¬ 
ing year he invaded the Parthian dominions. The most striking and 
brilliant success attended his arms. In the course of 2 campaigns 
(115-116) he conquered the greater part of the Parthian empire, and 
took the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. In 1x6 he descended the 
Tigris, and entered the Erythraean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he 
was thus engaged the Parthians rose against the Romans, but were 
again subdued by the generals of Trajan. On his return to Ctesiphon, 
Trajan determined to give the Parthians a king, and placed the diadem 
on the head of Parthamaspates. In 117 Trajan fell ill, and as his 
complaint grew worse he set out for Italy. He lived to reach Selinus 
in Cilicia, afterwards called Trajanopolis, where he died in August, 
117, after a reign of 19 years, 6 months, and 15 days. He left no 
children. Trajan was strong and laborious, of majestic appearance, 
and simple in his mode of life. Though not a man of letters, he had 
a sound judgment, and felt a sincere desire for the happiness of his 
people. Trajan constructed several great roads in the empire; he 
built libraries at Rome, one of which, called the Ulpia Bibliotheca, is 
often mentioned ; and a theatre in the Campus Martius. His great 
work was the Forum Trajanum, in the centre of which was placed 
the column of Trajan.—Middleton, Remains 0/ Ancient Rome, vol. ii., 
pp. 24-39. For Trajan’s attitude to Christianity (in reference to the 
famous Rescript), see Bigg, The Origins of Christianity (1909), 
chap. ix. 

TrAjectum, Utrecht. 

Tralles, a flourishing commercial city of Asia Minor, 
reckoned sometimes to Ionia, and sometimes to Caria. 

TrApezOS ( Tarabosan, Trabezun , or Trebizond ), a colony of 
Sinope, at almost the extreme E. of the N. shore of Asia Minor. 
After Sinope lost her independence, Trapezus belonged, first to Arme¬ 
nia Minor, and afterwards to the kingdom of Pontus. Under the 
Romans, it was made a free city, probably by Pompey, and, by 
Trajan, the capital of Pontus Cappadocius. Hadrian constructed a 
new harbour; and the city became a place of first-rate commercial 
importance. It was taken by the Goths In the reign of Valerian; 

T 495 
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but it had recovered, and was in a flourishing state in the time of 
Justinian, who repaired its fortifications. In the middle ages it was 
for some time the seat of a fragment of the Greek empire called the 
empire of Trebizond. [It was to Trebizond that the Greeks came 
after their celebrated march : Xen. Anab. iv.J. 

TrXsYmEnus LAcus ( Lago di Perugia), a lake in Etruria, 
memorable for the victory gained by Hannibal over the Romans under 
Flaminius, B.c. 217. 

TrEbellIus PollYo, one of the 6 Scriptores Historian 
Augustae, flourished under Constantine. 

TrEbYa, a small river in Gallia Cisalpina. It is memorable 

for the victory which Hannibal gained over the Romans, B.c. 218. 

Tr£b6nYus, C., played rather a prominent part in the last 
days of the republic. He commenced public life as a supporter of the 
aristocratical party, but changed sides soon afterwards, and in his 
tribunate of the plebs (55) he proposed the Lex Trebonia, by which 
Pompey obtained the 2 Spains, Crassus Syria, and Caesar the Gauls 
and Illyricum for another period of 5 years. For this service he was 
rewarded by being appointed one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul. In 48 
Trebonius was city-praetor, and towards the end of 47 succeeded 
Q. Cassius Longinus as pro-praetor in the government of Farther 
Spain. Caesar raised him to the consulship in October, 45, and pro¬ 
mised him the province of Asia. In return for all these honours and 
favours, Trebonius was one of the prime movers in the conspiracy to 
assassinate Caesar, and after the murder of his patron (44) he went 
as proconsul to the provinces of Asia. In the following year (43) 
Dolabella surprised the town of Smyrna, where Trebonius was residing, 
and slew him in his bed. 

Tres TAbernae ( The Three Taverns), a station on the Via 
Appla in Latium. It is mentioned in the account of St. Paul's journey 
to Rome ( Acts xxviii. 15). 

TrEvYri or TrevEri, a powerful people in Gallia Belgica, 
who were faithful allies of the Romans, and whose cavalry was the 
best in all Gaul. The river Mosella flowed through their territory, 
which extended W.-ward from the Rhine as far as the Remi. Their 
chief town was made a Roman colony by Augustus, and was called 
Augusta Trkvirorum ( Trier or Treves ). It stood on the right bank 
of the Mosella, and became under the latter empire one of the most 
flourishing Roman cities N. of the Alps. It was the capital of Belgica 
Prinia; and after the division of the Roman world by Diocletian (a.d. 
292) into 4 districts, it became the residence of the Caesar who had 
the government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. The modern city still 
contains many interesting Roman remains. 

Trilogy, a set of three tragedies (when rounded off with a 
satyric drama, it became a tetralogy). The Oresteia of Aeschylus was 
a trilogy, consisting of three interconnected dramas, the Agamemnon, 
Choepnorl, and Eumenides. 

TrInacrIa. [Sicilia.] 

Trinobantes, one of the most powerful people of Britain* 
inhabiting the modern Essex. 
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TrT&pas, son of Poseidon and Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, 
or of Helios (the Sun) and Rhodos, and the father of Iphimedia and 
Eryslchthon. 

TrIp&lis, properly the name of a confederacy composed of 

3 cities, or a district containing 3 cities, but it also applied to single 
cities which had some such relation to others as to make the name 
appropriate. The most celebrated of these confederacies is that which 
corresponds, roughly, to the modern Tripoli. 

TriptSlEmus, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, and Metanira 

or Polymnia. Others describe him as son of king Eleusis by Cotho- 
nea, or of Oceanus and Gaea, or of Trochilus by an Eleusinian 
woman. Triptolemus was the favourite of Demeter, and the inventor 
of the plough and agriculture, and of civilisation, which is the result 
of it. He was the great hero in the Eleusinian mysteries. According 
to the common legend, he hospitably received Demeter at Eleusis, 
when she was wandering in search of her daughter. The goddess, in 
return, wished to make his son Demophon immortal, and placed him 
in the fire in order to destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira screamed 
out at the sight, and the child was consumed by the flames. As a 
compensation for this bereavement, the goddess gave to Triptolemus 
a chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. In this chariot 
Triptolemus rode over the earth, making man acquainted with the 
blessings of agriculture. On his return to Attica, Celeus endeavoured 
to kill him, but by the command of Demeter he was obliged to give 
up his country to Triptolemus, who now established the worship of 
Demeter, and instituted the Thesmophoria. Triptolemus is repre¬ 
sented in works of art as a youthful hero, sometimes with the petasus, 
on a chariot drawn by dragons, and holding in his hand a sceptre and 
corn ears. 

Trireme, a ship with 3 banks of oars. 

TrIt 6, or TrItOgEnIa, a surname of Athena. 

TrIton, son of Poseidon and Amphitrite, who dwelt with 
his father and mother in a golden palace in the bottom of the sea, 
or, according to Homer, at Aegae. Later writers describe him as 
riding over the sea on sea horses or other monsters. Sometimes we 
find mention of Tritons in the plural. Their appearance is variously 
described ; though they are always conceived as having the human 
figure in the upper part of their bodies, and that of a fish in the lower 
part. The chief characteristic of Tritons in poetry as well as in 
works of art is a trumpet made out of a shell (concha), which the 
Tritons blow at the command of Poseidon, to soothe the restless wavee 
of the sea. 

TrItOn Fl., TrTtOnis, or TrItOnItis PXlus, a river and 
lake on the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are mentioned in 
several old Greek legends, especially in the mythology of Athena, 
whom one account represented as born on the lake Tritonis. The 
lake is undoubtedly the great salt lake, in the S. of Tunis, called El- 
Sibkah. Some of the ancient writers gave altogether a different 
locality to the legend, and identify the Triton with the river usually 
called Lathon, in Cyrenaica. 
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Troezen, the capital of Troezenia, a district in the S.E. of 
Argolis, on the Saronic Gulf, and opposite the island of Aegina. The 
town was situated at some little distance from the coast, on which it 
possessed a harbour called Pogon, opposite the island of Calauria. 
Troezen was a very ancierlt city, and is said to have been originally 
called Poseidonia, on account of its worship of Poseidon. It received 
the name of Troezen from Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops; and it 
is celebrated in mythology as the place where Pittheus, the maternal 
grandfather of Theseus, lived, and where Theseus himself was born. 
In the historical period it was a city of some importance. 

TrogIlIae, 3 small islands, lying off the promontory of 

Trogilium. 

Trogl^d^tae (i.e. dwellers in caves), the name applied by 
the Greek geographers to various uncivilised people, who had no 
abodes but caves. 

TrOIlus, son of Priam and Hecuba, or, according to others, 

•on of Apollo. He fell by the hands of Achilles. 

TrCja, the name of the city ot Troy ( q.v .) or Ilium, also 

applied to the country ( Troas ). 

Tr6phonIus, son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and 
brother of Agamedes. He and his brother built the temple at Delphi, 
and the treasury of king Hyrieus in Boeotia. Trophonius after his 
death was worshipped as a hero, and had a celebrated oracle in a cave 
near Lebadea, in Boeotia.—Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v., pp. 197 sqq. 

TrOs, son of Erichthonius and Astyoche, and grandson of 

Dardfinus. He was married to Callirrhoe, by whom he became the 
father of Hus, Assarftcus, and Ganymedes, and was king of Phrygia. 
The country and people of Troy derived their name from him. He 
gave up his son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of horses. 

Troy (. Hissarlik ), in Asia Minor, scene of the famous 

Trojan war, undertaken by the Greeks (under the leadership of Aga¬ 
memnon and Menelaus) to recover Helen from Paris, son of Priam, 
who had eloped with her. It is the subject of the greatest of all epic 
poems, the Iliad of Homer.—See Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, pp. 46 sqq. Schliemann’s explorations on the site of the ancient 
city have proved that there is a solid kernel of history for what was 
once regarded as a mere legend. Early settlements at Troy date from 
H.c. 2500, and the ruins of many cities (not of one only) have been 
laid bare.—The traditional date of the fall of Troy under Priam is 
b . c . 1184. 1 Sec Supplement, p.609. 

TObEro, AelIus. 1. Q., son-in-law of L. Aemilius Paulus, 

served under the latter in his war against Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
—a. Q., son of the preceding, was a pupil of Panaetius, and is called 
the Stoic. He had a reputation for talent^ and legal knowledge. He 
was praetor in 123, and consul suffectus in 118. He was an opponent 
of Tib. Gracchus, as well as of C. Gracchus, and delivered some 

1 Tb« Trojans were early immigrants from the Balkan peninsula. Their rulers have 
Greek names: why T Because they were Greeks. See J. B, Bury, Qumrt. Rtv. for 
July, 1916. 
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speeches against the latter, 133. Tubero is one of the speakers in 
Cicero’s dialogue De Republica. —3. L., an intimate friend of Cicero. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war, Tubero espoused the part of 
Pompey, under whom he served in Greece. He was afterwards par¬ 
doned by Caesar, and returned with his son Quintus to Rome. 
Tubero cultivated literature and philosophy.—4. Q., son of the pre¬ 
ceding, obtained considerable reputation as a*jurist, and is often cited 
in the Digest. 

Tucca, PlCtIus, a friend of Horace and Virgil, to whom 

and Varius the latter bequeathed his unfinished works. 

TullKa, the name of the 2 daughters of Servius Tullius, the 
6th king of Rome. 

Tull?a, frequently called by the diminutive TullT5la, was 

the daughter of M. Cicero and Terentia, and was probably born b.c. 
70 or 78. She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, 
whom she married in 63, during the consulship of her father. During 
Cicero’s banishment, Tullia lost her first husband. She was married 
again in 56 to Furius Crassipes, a young man of rank and large pro¬ 
perty ; but she did not live with him long, though the time and the 
reason of her divorce are alike unknown. In 50 she was married to 
her third husband, P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thorough profli¬ 
gate. The marriage took place during Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, 
and, as might have been anticipated, was not a happy one. In 46 a 
divorce took place by mutual consent. At the beginning of 45 Tullis 
was delivered of a son, her second child by Dolabella. As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of a journey, she accom¬ 
panied her father to Tusculum, but she died there in February. 

TullIanum, a dismal subterranean dungeon, added by 
Servius Tullius to the Career Mamertinus. It now serves as a chapel 
to a small church built on the spot, called S. Pietro in Carcere. 

TuLLfus CfcfcRO. [Cicero.] 

TullKus, ServKus, the 6th king of Rome. The account of 
the early life and death of Servius Tullius is full of marvels, and 
cannot be regarded as possessing any title to a real historical narra¬ 
tive. His mother, Ocrisia, was one of the captives taken at Cornicu- 
lum, and became a female slave of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus. He was born in the king’s palace, and notwithstanding his 
servile origin was brought up as the king’s son, since Tanaquil by 
her powers of divination had foreseen the greatness of the child ; and 
Tarquinius placed such confidence in him, that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and entrusted him with the exercise of the 
government. The sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest he should 
deprive them of the throne which they claimed as their inheritance, 
procured the assassination of Tarquinius; but Tanaquil, by a strata¬ 
gem, preserved the royal power for Servius. Three important events 
are assigned to his reign by universal tradition. First, he gave a new 
constitution to the Roman state. The two main objects of this consti¬ 
tution were to give the plebs political independence, and to assign to 
property that influence in the state which had previously belonged to 
birth exclusively. Secondly, he extended the pomoerium, or hallowed 
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boundary of the city, and completed the city by incorporating with it 
the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline hills. Thirdly, he established 
an important alliance with the Latins, by which Rome and the cities 
of Latium became the members of one great league. By hil new 
constitution Servius incurred the hostility of the patricians, who con¬ 
spired with L. Tarquinius to deprive him of his life and of his throne. 
According to the legend,'Tullia, one of the daughters of Servius, an 
ambitious woman, who had paved the way for her marriage with 
L. Tarquinius by the murder of her former husband, Aruns, and of 
her sitter, the former wife of Tarquinius, was one of the prime movers 
in this conspiracy. At her instigation Tarquinius entered the forum 
arrayed in the kingly robes, seated himself in the royal chair in the 
senate-house, and ordered the senators to be summoned to him as 
their king. At the first news of the commotion, Servius hastened 
to the senate-house, and, standing at the doorway, ordered Tarquinius 
to come down from the throne. Tarquinius sprang forwards, seized 
the old man, and flung him down the stone steps. Covered with 
blood, the king was hastening home; but, before he reached it, he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and murdered. Tullia 
drove to the senate-house, and greeted her husband as king; but her 
transports of joy struck even him with horror. He bade her go home; 
and as she was returning, her charioteer pulled up, and pointod out 
the corpse of her father lying in his blood across the road. She com¬ 
manded him to drive on : the blood of her father spurted over the 
carriage and on her dress ; and from that day forward the street bore 
the name of the Vicut Sceleratus, or Wicked Street. Servius had 
reigned 44 years. His memory was long cherished by the plebeians. 
— Cf. throughout, Mommsen, History of Rome. 

Tullus HostIlYus, 3rd king of Rome, is said to have been 
the grandson of Hostus Hostilius, who fell in battle against the 
Sabines in the reign of Romulus. His legend ran as follows : Tullus 
Hostilius departed from the peaceful ways of Numa, and aspired to 
the martial renown of Romulus. He made Alba acknowledge Rome's 
supremacy In the war wherein the 3 Roman brothers, the Horatil, 
fought with the 3 Alban brothers, the C'uriatii, at the Fossa Cliiilia. 
Next he warred with Fidenae and with Veil, and being straitly pressed 
by their joint hosts, he vowed temples to Pallor and Pavor—Paleness 
and Panic. And after the fight was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mettius Fufetius, the king or dictator of Alba, because he had 
desired to betray Rome ; and he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only 
the temples of the gods, and bringing the Alban people to Rome, 
where he gave them the Caelian hill to dwell on. Then he turned 
himself to war with the Sabines ; and being again straitened in fight 
in a wood called the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly festival to 
Saturn and Ops, and to double the number of the Salil, or priests of 
Mainers. And when, by their help, he had vanquished the Sabines, 
he performed his vow, and its records were the feasts Saturnalia and 
Opaiia. In his old age Tullus grew weary of warring; and when a 
pestilence struck him and his people, and a shower of burning stones 
fell from heaven on Mt. Alba, and a voice as of the Alban gods came 
forth from the solitary temple of Jupiter on its summit, he remembered 
the peaceful and happy days of Numa, and sought to win the favour of 
the gods, as Numa had done, by prayer and divination. But the gods 
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heeded neither his prayers nor his charms, and when he would inquire 
of Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was wroth, and smote Tullus and his whole 
house with fire.— Cf. throughout, Mommsen, History of Rome. 

TurdEtani, the most numerous people in Hispania Baetica, 
dwelt in the S. of the province, on both banks of the Baetis, as far as 
Lusitania. 

Turnus, son of Daunus and Venilia, and king of the Rutili 
at the time of the arrival of Aeneas, in Italy. He was a brother of 
Juturna, and related to Amata, the wife of king Latinus; and he 
fought against Aeneas, because Latinus had given to the Trojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia, who had been previously promised to Turnus. 
He appears in the Aeneid as a brave warrior; but in the end he fell 
by the hand of Aeneas. 

Turris HannJbalis, a castle on the coast of Byzacena, 

between Thapsus and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, who embarked 
here when he fled to Antiochus the Great. 

TuscOlum (near Frascati ), an ancient town of Latium, 
situated about 10 miles S.E. of Rome, on a lofty summit of the 
mountains, which are called after the town, Tusculani Montes. It 
is said to have been founded by Teiegonus, the son of Ulysses; and it 
was always one of the most important of the Latin towns. Cato 
the Censor was a native of Tusculum. Its proximity to Rome, its 
salubrity, and the beauty of its situation, made it a favourite residence 
of the Roman nobles during the summer. Cicero, among others, had 
a favourite villa at this place, which he frequently mentions, under 
the name of Tusculanum. 

T?Xna {Kit Hisar ), a city of Asia Minor, stood in the S. of 
Cappadocia, at the N. foot of Mt. Taurus. Tyana was the native 
place of Apollonius, the supposed worker of miracles. The S. district 
of Cappadocia, in which the city stood, was called Tyanitis. 

TtfcHfc. [Fortuna.] 

T?deus, son of Oeneus, king of Calydon, and Periboea. 

He was obliged to leave Calydon in consequence of some murder 
which he had committed, but which is differently described by different 
authors. He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who purified him from the 
murder, and gave him his daughter Delpyle in marriage, by whom 
he became the father of Diomedes, who is hence frequently called 
Tydidks. He accompanied Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, 
where he was wounded by Melanippus, who, however, was slain by 
him. When Tydeus lay on the ground wounded, Athena appeared 
to him with a remedy which she had received from Zeus, and which 
was to make him immortal. This, however, was prevented by a 
stratagem of Amphiaraus, who hated Tydeus, for he cut off the head 
of Melanippus, and brought it to Tydeus, who divided it and ate the 
brain, or devoured some of the flesh. Athena, seeing this, shuddered, 
and left Tydeus to his fate, who consequently died, and was buried 
by Macon. 

TyndArEus, was son of Perieres and Gorgophone, or 
according to others, son of Oebalus, by the nymph Batia or by Gorgo> 
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phone. Tyndareus and his brother Icarius were expelled by their 
step-brother Hippocoon and his sons ; whereupon Tyndareus fled to 
Thestius, in Aetolia, and assisted him in his wars against his neigh¬ 
bours. In Aetolia Tyndareus married Leda, the daughter of Thestius, 
and was afterwards restored to Sparta by Hercules. By Leda, Tyn¬ 
dareus became the father of Timandra, Clytaemnestra, and Philopoe. 
One night Leda was embraced both by Zeus and Tyndareus, and the 
result was the birth of Pollux and Helena, the children of Zeus, and 
of Castor and Clytaemnestra, the children of Tyndareus. When 
Castor and Pollux had been received among the immortals, Tyndareus 
invited Menelaus to come to Sparta, and surrendered his kingdom 
to him. 

TYphon or T?ph6eus, a monster of the primitive world, 

is described sometimes as a destructive hurricane, and sometimes as a 
fire-breathing giant. He is described as a monster with 100 heads, 
fearful eyes, and terrible voices; he wanted to acquire the sovereignty 
of gods and men, but, after a fearful struggle, was subdued by Zeus 
with a thunderbolt. He begot the winds, whence he is also called 
the father of the Harpies; but the beneficent winds Notus, Boreas, 
Argestes, and Zephyrus were not his sons. He was buried in Tar¬ 
tarus, under Mt. Aetna, the workshop of Hephaestus, which is hence 
called by the poets Typhois Aetna. 

TYrannTon, a Greek grammarian, a native of Amisus, in 
Pontus, was taken captive by Lucullus, and carried to Rome, B.c. 72. 
He was given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted him. At 
Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in teaching. He was also employed 
in arranging the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought to Rome, 
and which contained the writings of Aristotle. Cicero speaks in the 
highest terms of his learning and ability. 

Tyriaeum (Ilghun\ a city of Lycaonia, 20 parasangs W. 

of Iconium. 

T?r 6, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice. She was wife 
of Cretheus, and beloved by the river-god Enipeus in Thess&Iy, in 
whose form Poseidon appeared to her, and became by her the father 
of Pelias and Neleus. 

TyrrhEni, TyrrhEnTa. [Etruria.] 

TyrrhEnum MXre. [Etruria.] 

TyrrhEnus, son of the Lydian king Atys and Callithea, 

and brother of Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Lydia into Italy, into the country of tHe Umbrians, and to have given 
to the colonists his name. Others call Tyrrhenus a son of Hercules 
by Omphale, or of Telephus and Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon. 

Tyrtaeus, son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnae in Attica. 
According to the older tradition, the Spartans during the and Messe- 
nian war were commanded by an oracle to take a leader from among 
the Athenians, and thus to conquer their enemies, whereupon they 
chose Tyrtaeus. Later writers embellish the story, and represent 
Tyrtaeus as a lame schoolmaster, of low family and reputation, 
whom the Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedaemonians, pur- 
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posely gent as the most inefficient leader they could select, being 
unwilling to assist the Lacedaemonians in extending their dominion 
in the Peloponnesus, but little thinking that the poetry of Tyrtaeus 
would achieve that victory which his physical constitution seemed to 
forbid his aspiring to. The poems of Tyrtaeus exercised an important 
influence upon the Spartans, composing their dissensions at home, 
and animating their courage in the field, in their conflict with the 
Messenians. He must have flourished down to b.c. 668 , which was 
the last year of the and Messenian war.—His work is in the elegiac 
metre, save for his war songs, of which we possess three complete 
specimens. See Murray, Ancient Greek Literature, p. 80. 

TtfRUS ( Tyre\ one of the greatest and most famous cities 
of the ancient world, stood on the coast of Phoenice, about 20 miles S. 
of Sidon. It was a colony of the Sidonians, and is therefore called 
in Scripture “the daughter of Sidon.” In the time of Solomon we 
find its king, Hiram, who was also king of Sidon, in close alliance 
with the Hebrew monarch. The Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid 
siege to Tyre for 5 years, but without success. It was again 
besieged for 13 years by Nebuchadnezzar. At the period when the 

Greeks began to be well acquainted with the city, its old site had 

been abandoned, and a new city erected on a small island about half 
a mile from the shore. In b.c. 32a the Tyrians refused to open their 
gates to Alexander, who laid siege to the city for 7 months, and 
united the island on which it stood to the mainland by a mole con¬ 
structed chiefly of the ruins of Old Tyre. This mole has ever since 
formed a permanent connection between the island and the mainland. 
After its capture and sack by Alexander, Tyre never regained its 
former consequence, and its commerce was for the most part trans¬ 
ferred to Alexandria. It was, however, a place of considerable im¬ 

portance in medieval history, especially as one of the last points 
held by the Christians on the coast of Syria.—See Kawiinson, History 
of Phoenicia , pp. 418 sqq. 

‘OcXlEgOn, one of the elders at Troy, whose house was 
burnt at the destruction of the city : Virgil, /ten., ii. 312. 

UlpYanus D6mItIus, a celebrated Roman jurist, derived 

his origin from Tyre. Under Alexander Severus he became the 
emperor’s chief adviser, and held the offices of Scriniorum magister, 
Praefectus Annonae, and Praefectus Praetorio. Ulpian perished in 
the reign of Alexander by the hands of the soldiers, who forced their 
way into the palace at night, and killed him in the presence of the 
emperor and his mother, a.d. 228. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place him among the first of 
the Roman jurists. 

Ultor, “ the avenger,” a surname of Mars, to whom 
Augustus built a temple at Rome in the Forum, after taking vengeance 
upon the murderers of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. 

tjLYSsfis, UlyxEs, or tjLixfis, called Odysseus by the 
Greeks, one of the principal Greek heroes in the Trojan war, was a 
son of Laertes and AnticlSa (or, according to a later tradition, of 
Sisyphus and Anticlea), and was married to Penelope, the daughter 
* T 493 
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of Icarius, by whom he became the father of Telemachua. During 
the siege of Troy he distinguished himself by his valour, prudence, and 
eloquence, and after the death of Achilles contended for his armour 
with the Telamonian Ajax, and gained the prize. He is said by some 
to have devised the stratagem of the wooden horse, and he was one 
of the heroes concealed within it. He is also said to have taken part 
in carrying off the palladium. But the most celebrated part of his 
story consists of his adventures after the destruction of Troy, which 
form the subject of Homer’s Odyssey. After visiting the Cicones and 
Lotophagi, he sailed to the western coast of Sicily, where with ia com¬ 
panions he entered the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus. This giant 
devoured 6 of the companions of Ulysses, and kept Ulysses himself 
and the 6 others prisoners in his cave. Ulysses, however, contrived 
to make the monster drunk, and having with a burning pole deprived 
him of his one eye, succeeded in making his escape with his friends, 
by concealing himself and them under the bodies of the sheep which 
the Cyclops let out of his cave. Ulysses next arrived at the island of 
Aeolus; and the god on his departure gave him a bag of winds, which 
were to carry him home; but the companions of Ulysses opened the 
bag, and the winds escaped, whereupon the ships were driven back 
to the island of Aeolus, who indignantly refused all further assistance. 
After a visit to Telepylos, the city of Lamus, his fate carried him to 
Aeaea, an island Inhabited by the sorceress Circe. Ulysses sent part 
of his people to explore the island, but they were changed by Circe 
into swine. Eurylochus alone escaped, and brought the sad news to 
Ulysses, who, when he was hastening to the assistance of his friends, 
was instructed by Hermes how to resist the magic powers of Circe. 
He succeeded in liberating his companions, who were again changed 
into men, and were most hospitably treated by the sorceress. By 
her advice he sailed across the river Oceanus, and having landed in 
the country of the Cimmerians, he entered Hades, and consulted 
Tiresias about the manner in which he might reach his native island. 
Ulysses then returned with his companions to Aeaea, when Circe again 
sent them a wind which carried them to the island of the Sirens. 
Ulysses, in order to escape their enticing but dangerous songs, 'filled 
the ears of his companions with wax, and fastened himself to the 
mast of his ship, until he was out of reach of their voices. In sailing 
between Scylla and Charybdis, the former monster carried off and 
devoured 6 of the companions of Ulysses. Having next landed on 
Thrinacia, his companions, contrary to the admonitions of Tiresias, 
killed some of the oxen of Helios; in consequence of which, when 
they next put to sea, Zeus destroyed their ship by lightning, and all 
were drowned with the exception of Ulysses, who saved himself by 
means of the mast and planks, and after io days reached the island 
of Ogygia, Inhabited by the nymph Calypso. She received him with 
kindness, and desired him to marry her, promising immortality and 
eternal youth. But Ulysses, who had spent 8 years with Calypso, 
longed for his home; and at the intercession of Athena, Hermes 
carried to Calypso the command of Zeus to dismiss Ulysses. The 
nymph obeyed, and taught him how to build a raft, on which he left 
the island. In 18 days he came in sight of Scheria, the island of the 
Phaeacians, when Poseidon sent a storm, which cast him off the raft; 
but by the assistance of Leucothea and Athena he swam ashore. The 
exhausted hero slept on the shore until he was awoke by the voices of 
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maidens. He found Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous and 
Arete, who conducted the hero to her father’s court. Here the minstrel 
Demodocus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved Ulysses to tears, 
and being questioned about the cause of his emotion, he related his 
whole history. A ship was provided to convey him to Ithaca, from 
which he had been absent 20 years. During his absence his father 
Laertes, bowed down by grief and old age, had withdrawn into the 
country, his mother Anticlea had died of sorrow, his son Telemachus 
had grown up to manhood, and his wife Penelope had rejected all the 
offers that had been made to her by the importunate suitors from the 
neighbouring islands. In order that he might not be recognised, 
Athena metamorphosed Ulysses into an unsightly beggar. He was 
kindly received by E-umaeus, the swineherd, a faithful servant of his 
house; and while staying with Eumaeus, Telemachus returned from 
Sparta and Pylos, whither he had gone to obtain information concern¬ 
ing his father. Ulysses made himself known to him, and a plan of 
revenge was resolved on. Penelope, with great difficulty, was made 
to promise her hand to him who should conquer the others in shooting 
with the bow of Ulysses. As none of the suitors was able to draw 
this bow, Ulysses himself took it up, and, directing his arrows against 
the suitors, slew them all. Ulysses now made himself known to 
Penelope, and went to see his aged father. In the meantime the 
report of the death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose in arms against Ulysses; but Athena, who assumed the 
appearance of Mentor, brought about a reconciliation between the 
people and the king.—See Tennyson’s poem, Ulysses; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals, vol. i., pp. 194 sqq. “Ulysses” is the glorification of heroic 
intelligence. Yet he is no unapproachable hero, but the great exemplar 
of certain qualities which every one might cultivate. He is not young, 
but a middle-aged man of the world—the typical “ brainy ” man of 
Greek legend. Cf. Jebb’s lectures on Classical Greek Poetry, pp. 
55-60. (See Figs. 61, 62, 63.) 

Umbria, called by the Greeks OmbrIca, a district of Italy, 

bounded on the N. by Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was separated 
by the river Rubicon ; on the E. by the Adriatic Sea; on the S. by the 
river Aesis and Nar ; and on the W. by the Tiber. Its inhabitants, 
the Umbri (sing. Umber), called by the Greeks Umbrici, were one of 
the most ancient and powerful peoples in central Italy, and originally 
extended across the peninsula from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene Seas. 
Thus they inhabited the country afterwards called Etruria; and we 
are expressly told that Crotona, Perusia, Clusium, and other Etruscan 
cities, were built by the Umbrians. They were afterwards deprived 
of their possessions W. of the Tiber by the Etruscans, and their 
territories were still further diminished by the Senones, a Gallic 
people, who took possession of the whole country on the coast, from 
Ariminum to the Aesis. The Umbri were subdued by the Romans, 
a.c. 307; and after the conquest of the Senones by the Romans in 283, 
they again obtained possession of the country on the coast of the 
Adriatic. The chief towns of Umbria were Ariminum, Fanum For- 
tunas, Mbvania, Tuder, Narnia, and Spolktium. 

Upis. i. A surname of Artemis, as the goddess assisting 
women in child-birth.—3. The name of a mythical being, who is said 
to have reared Artemis, and who is mentioned by Virgil as one of the 
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nymphs in her train. The masculine Upis is mentioned by Cicero as 
the father of Artemis. 

XJranIa. i. One of the Muses, a daughter of Zeus by 
Mnemosyne. The ancient bard Linus is called her son by Apollo, and 
Hymenaeus also is said to have been a son of Urania. She was 
regarded, as her name indicates, as the Muse of Astronomy, and was 
represented with a celestial globe, to which she points with a small 
staff.—a. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who also occurs as a 
nymph in the train of Persephone.—3. A surname of Aphrodite 
describing her as “the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish her from 
Aphrodite Pandemos. Plato represents her as a daughter of Uranus, 
begotten without a mother. 

GrAnus or Heaven, sometimes called a son, and sometimes 
the husband of Gaea (Earth). Uranus hated his children, and imme¬ 
diately after their birth he confined them in Tartarus, in consequence 
of which he was unmanned and dethroned by Cronos at the instiga¬ 
tion of Gaea. Out of the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, and 
from the foam gathering around his limbs in the sea sprang Aphrodite. 

UsIp£tes, a German people who, in the time of Caesar, 
took up their abode on the Lippe. At a later time they become lost 
under the general name of Alemanni. 

UtIca, the greatest city ot ancient Africa, after Carthage, 
was a Phoenician colony, older than Carthage, and rather her ally 
than subject. In the third Punic war, Utica took part with the 
Romans against Carthage, and was rewarded with the greatest part of 
the Carthaginian territory. It afterwards became renowned to all 
future time as the scene of the last stand made by the Pompeian party 
against Caesar, and of the suicide of the younger Cato.—See 
Froude’s Caesar. 

Vacuna, a Sabine goddess mentioned in Hor. Ep. 1. pc. 49. 
VAdImonis LAcus {Lago di Bassano ), a small lake of 

Etruria of a circular form, with sulphureous waters, and renowned 
for its floating islands. It is celebrated in history for the defeat of 
the Etruscans in 2 great battles, first by the dictator Papirius Cursor, 
in B.c. 309 ; and again in 283, when the allied forces of the Etruscans 
and Gauls were routed by the consul Cornelius Dolabella. 

VAhAlis. [Rhenus.] 

Valens, emperor of the East, a.d. 364-378, was born about 
a.d. 328. He was defeated by the Goths, near Hadrianople, on the 
9th of August, 378, and was never seen after the battle. 

VAlentTa. i. ( Valencia), the chief town of the Edetani 
on the river Turia, 3 miles from the coast, and on the road from 
Carthago Nova to Castulo.—2. (Valence), a town in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis on the Rhone, and a Roman colony. 

VALENTfNfANUS. I., Roman emperor, a.d. 364-375, was the 
son of Gratianus, and was born a.d. 321. He expired suddenly, while 
giving an audience to the deputies of the Quadi, on the 17th of 
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November, 375.—II., Roman emperor, a.d. 375-392, younger son of 
the preceding, was proclaimed Augustus by the army after his father’s 
death, though he was then only 4 or 5 years of age. In 39a Valen- 
tinian was murdered by the general Arbogastes, who raised Eugenius 
to the throne.— III., Roman emperor, a.d. 425-455, was born 419, 
and was the son of Constantius III. He was slain in 455 by Petronius 
Maximus, whose wife he had violated. 

Val£rYa gens, one of the most ancient patrician houses at 

Rome, was of Sabine origin, and their ancestor Volesus or Volusus 
is said to have settled at Rome with Titus Tatius. One of the 
descendants of this Volesus, P. Valerius, afterwards surnamed Pub- 
licola, plays a distinguished part in the story of the expulsion of the 
kings, and was elected consul in the first year of the republic, B.c., 509. 
From this time down to the latest period of the empire, for nearly 
tooo years, the name occurs more or less frequently in the Fasti, and 
it was borne by several of the emperors. The Valeria gens enjoyed 
extraordinary honours and privileges at Rome. In early times they 
were always foremost in advocating the rights of the plebeians, and 
the laws which they proposed were the great charters of the liberties 
of the second order. The Valeria gens was divided into various 
families under the republic, the most important of which bore the 
names of Corvos, Flaccus, Mkssala, and Publicola. 

VAl£rYanus, Roman emperor, a.d. 253-260. He was 
entrapped into a conference by the Persians, taken prisoner (260), and 
passed the remainder of his life in captivity, subjected to every insult 
which Oriental cruelty could devise. 

VAl£rYus Flaccus. [Flaccus.] 

VAl£rTus Maximus is known to us as the compiler of a 
large collection of historical anecdotes, entitled De Factis Dictisque 
Memorabilibus Libri IX. He lived in the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius, to whom he dedicated his work. In an historical point of 
view the work, though turgid in style, and uninspired with any 
originality of thought, is by no means without value, since it preserves 
a record of many curious events not to be found elsewhere; but Its 
statements do not always deserve implicit confidence. 

VAl£rYus VolOsus MaxYmus, M., was a brother ot P. 

Valerius Publicola, and was dictator in B.c. 494, when the dissensions 
de Nexis between the burghers and commonalty of Rome were at the 
highest. Valerius was popular with the plebs, and induced them to 
enlist for the Sabine and Aequian wars, by promising that when the 
enemy was repulsed, the condition of the debtors (next) should be 
alleviated. He defeated and triumphed over the Sabines; but, unable 
to fulfil his promise to the commons, resigned his dictatorship. 

ValgYus ROrus, C., a Roman poet, and a contemporary 
of Virgil and Horace. 

VandAli, a confederacy of German peoples, who dwelt 
originally on the N. coast of Germany. — Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 
They subsequently appear for a short time in Dacia and Pannonta; 
but at the beginning of the 5th century (a.d. 409) they traversed 
Germany and Gaul, and invaded Spain. In this country they subju- 
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gated the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, the name of which 
is still preserved in Andalusia (Vandalusia). In a.d. 429 they crossed 
over into Africa, under their king Genseric, and conquered all the 
Roman dominions in that country. Genseric subsequently invaded 
Italy, and took and plundered Rome in 455. The Vandals continued 
masters of Africa till 535, when their kingdom was destroyed by 
Belisarius, and annexed to the Byzantine empire. 

Vargunteius, a senator, and one of Catiline’s conspirators, 

undertook, in conjunction with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero in 
b.c. 63, but their plan was frustrated by information conveyed to 
Cicero through Fulvia. 

VArYus ROfus, L., one of the most distinguished poets of 
the Augustan age, the companion and friend of Virgil and Horace. 
By the latter he is placed in the foremost rank among the epic bards, 
and Quintilian has pronounced that his tragedy of Thyestes might 
stand a comparison with any production of the Grecian stage. 

Varro, TErentYus. i. C., consul b.c. 216 with L. Aemilius 

Paulus. Of low origin and ultra-democratic opinions, Varro, not¬ 
withstanding the strong opposition of the aristocracy, was raised to 
the consulship by the people, to bring the war against Hannibal to a 
close. His colleague was L. Aemilius Paulus, one of the leaders of 
the aristocratical party. The 2 consuls were defeated by Hannibal at 
the memorable battle of Cannae, which was fought by Varro against 
the advice of Paulus. The Roman army was all but annihilated. 
Paulus and almost all the officers perished. Varro was one of the 
few who escaped and reached Venusia in safety, with about 70 horse¬ 
men. His conduct after the battle seems to have been deserving of 
high praise. He proceeded to Canusium, where the remnant of the 
Roman army had taken refuge, and there adopted every precaution 
which the exigencies of the case required. His conduct was appreci¬ 
ated by the senate and the people, and his defeat was forgotten in the 
services he had lately rendered.—2. M., the celebrated writer, whose 
vast and varied erudition in almost every department of literature 
earned for him the title of “the most learned of the Romans,” was 
born a.c. 116. Varro held a high naval command in the wars against 
the pirates and Mithridates, and afterwards served (though without 
distinction) as the legatus of Pompeius in Spain in the civil war, but 
was compelled to surrender his forces to Caesar. He then passed 
over into Greece, and shared the fortunes of the Pompeian party till 
after the battle of Pharsalia, when he sued for and obtained the for¬ 
giveness of Caesar, who employed him in superintending the collection 
and arrangement of the great library designed for public use. Hia 
death took place a.c. 28, when he was in his 89th year. Varro com¬ 
posed no fewer than 490 books, which formed an almost inexhaustible 
quarry for his successors; but of these only 2 works have come down 
to us, and one of them in a mutilated form, viz., the treatises De Re 
Rustica and De Lingua l.atina. 

Varus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, signified a 
person who had his legs bent inwards. 

Varus, AlfEnus, a Roman jurist, the " Alfenus vafer" of 
Horace, was a native of Cremona, where be carried on the trade of a 
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barber or a cobbler. Having come to Rome, he became a pupil of 
Servius Sulpicius, attained the dignity of the consulship, and was 
honoured with a public funeral. 

Varus, QuintIlIus, was consul b.c. 13, and was subse¬ 
quently appointed to the government of Syria, where he acquired 
enormous wealth. Shortly after his return from Syria he was made 
governor of Germany (probably about a.d. 7), and was instructed by 
Augustus to introduce the Roman jurisdiction into that newly con¬ 
quered country. The Germans, however, were not prepared to submit 
thus tamely to the Roman yoke, and found a leader in Arminius, a 
noble chief of the Cherusci, who organised a general revolt of all the 
German tribes between the Visurgis and the Weser. When he had 
fully matured his plans, he suddenly attacked Varus, at the head of 
a countless host of barbarians, as the Roman general was marching 
with his 3 legions through a pass of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis , a 
range of hills covered with wood, which extends N. of the Lippe from 
Osnabriick to Paderborn. The battle lasted 3 days, and ended with 
the entire destruction of the Roman army. Varus put an end to his 
own life. His defeat was followed by the loss of all the Roman pos¬ 
sessions between the Weser and the Rhine, and the latter river again 
became the boundary of the Roman dominions. When the news of 
this defeat reached Rome, the whole city was thrown into consterna¬ 
tion ; and Augustus, who was both weak and aged, gave way to the 
most violent grief, tearing his garments and calling upon Varus to 
“give him back his legions.”—Merivale, History of the Romans, vol. 

iv., pp. 344 

VXtInIus. i. P., a political adventurer in the last days of 

the republic, who is described by Cicero as one of the greatest scamps 
and villains that ever lived. Vatinius was quaestor b.c. 63, and 
tribune of the plebs 59, when he sold his services to Caesar, who was 
then consul along with Bibulus. In 56 he appeared as a witness 
against Milo and Sestius, two of Cicero’s friends, in consequence of 
which the orator made a vehement attack upon the character of 
Vatinius, in the speech which has come down to us. Vatinius was 
praetor in 55, and in the following year (54) he was accused by C. 
Licinius Calvus of having gained the praetorship by bribery. He was 
defended on this occasion by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom 
Cicero had offended by his former attack upon Vatinius. During the 
Civil war Vatinius attached himself to the fortunes of Caesar.—2. Of 
Beneventum, one of the vilest and m’ost hateful creatures of Nero’s 
court, equally deformed in body and in mind, and who, after being a 
shoemaker’s apprentice and a buffoon, ended by becoming a delator, 
or public informer. 

Vectigalia, Roman term for the public revenues (mainly 
derived from state properties). 

Vectis or Vecta {Isle of Wight), 

VfiDlUS POLLfO. [Pollio.] 

V£g£t!us, FlAvTus REnatus, the author of a treatise, Ret 
Militaris Instituta , or Epitome Rei Mili tar is, dedicated to the emperor 
Valentinian II. 
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Vfin, one of the most ancient and powerful cities of Etruria, 
situated on the river CremSra, about ia miles from Rome. The 
Veientes were engaged in almost unceasing hostilities with Rome for 
more than 3 centuries and a half, and we have records of 14 distinct 
wars between the a peoples. Veii was at length taken by the dictator 
Camitlus, after a siege which is said to have lasted 10 years.— Cf. 
Mommsen, History of Rome. 

Vfiiftvfs, a Roman deity. Originally Veiovis was probably 
an Etruscan divinity, whose fearful lightnings produced deafness, even 
before they were actually hurled. His temple at Rome stood between 
the Capitol and the Tarpeian rock. He was represented as a youthful 
god armed with arrows. 

V£l£da, a prophetic virgin, who by birth belonged to the 
Bructeri, and in the reign of Vespasian was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in central Germany. 

Velleius PAtercOlus. [Paterculus.] 

VfeNfcTiA. 1. A district in the N. of Italy, was originally 
included under the general name of Gallia Cisalpina, but was made 
by Augustus, the 10th Regio of Italy. It was bounded on the W. 
by the river Athesis, which separated it from Gallia Cisalpina; on 
the N. by the Carnic Alps; on the E. by the river Timavus which 
separated it from Istria; and on the S. by the Adriatic Gulf. Its 
inhabitants, the Vkneti, frequently called Henbti by the Greeks, 
were not an Italian race, but their real origin is doubtful. In con¬ 
sequence of their hostility to the Celtic tribes in their neighbourhood, 
they formed at an early period an alliance with Rome; and their 
country was defended by the Romans against their dangerous enemies. 
On the conquest of the Cisalpine Gauls, the Veneti likewise became 
included under the Roman dominions. The Veneti continued to 
enjoy great prosperity down to the time of the Marcomannic wars, 
in the reign of the emperor Aurelius; but from this time their country 
was frequently devastated by the barbarians who invaded Italy ; and 
at length, in the 5th century, many of its inhabitants, to escape the 
ravages of the Huns under Attila, took refuge in the islands off their 
coast, on which now stands the city of Venice. The chief towns of 
Venetia in ancient times were, Patavium, Altinum, and Aquileia.— 
a. A district in the N.W. of Gallia Lugdunensis, inhabited by the 
Veneti. Off their coast was a group of islands called Insulae 
Venbticak. 

VEnIlTa, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, sister of Amata, 

wife of king Latinus, and mother of Turnus and Juturna by Daunus. 

Venti, the winds. They appear personified, even in the 
Homeric poems, but at the same time they are conceived as ordinary 
phenomena of nature. The master and ruler of all the winds is 
Aeolus, who resides in the island Aeolia ; but the other gods also, 
especially Zeus, exercise a power over them. 

VentIdTus Bassus, P., a celebrated Roman general, at 
first gained a poor living by jobbing mules and carriages. Caesar, 
however, saw his abilities, and employed him in Gaul, and in the 
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Civil war. After Caesar’s death Ventldius sided with M. Antony, and 
in 43 was made consul suffectus. In 39 Antony sent Ventidius into 
Asia, where he defeated the Parthians and Labienus; and in the 
2nd campaign gained a still more brilliant victory over the Parthians, 
who had again invaded Syria. For these services he obtained a 
triumph in 38. 

VfeNUS, originally a Latin goddess of the spring. Before 
she was identified with the Greek Aphrodite, she was one of the least 
important divinities in the religion of the Romans; but still her 
worship seems to have been established at Rome at an early time. 
Here she bore the surnames of Murtea , or Murcia, from her fondness 
for the myrtle tree ( myrtus ). In later times the worship of Venus 
became much more extended, and her identification with the Greek 
Aphrodite introduced various new attributes. At the beginning of 
the second Punic war, the worship olf Venus Erycina was introduced 
from Sicily. In the year b.c. 114, on account of the general corrup¬ 
tion, and especially among the Vestals, a temple was built to Venus 
Verticordia (the goddess who turns the human heart). After the close 
of the Samnite war, Fabius Gurges founded the worship of Venus 
Obsequens and Postvorta; Scipio Africanus the younger, that of 
Venus Genitrix, in which he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who 
added that of Venus Victrix. The worship of Venus was promoted 
by Caesar, who traced his descent from Aeneas, supposed to be the 
son of Mars and Venus.—In her honour he erected a splendid temple; 
and in a.d. 135 Hadrian erected to her a still more majestic temple, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen at Rome.—The month of 
April, as the beginning of spring, was thought to be peculiarly sacred 
to the goddess of love. Respecting the Greek goddess see Aphrodite. 

VftNtfstA ( Venosa ), an ancient town of Apulia, S. of the 
river Aufidus, and near Mt. Vultur, situated in a romantic country, 
and memorable as the birthplace of the poet Horace. 

Verbanus LAcus (Lago Maggiore\ a lake in Gallia Cisalpina, 

and the largest in all Italy, being about 40 miles in length from N. 
to S. : its greatest breadth is 8 miles. 

Vercinget6rix, the celebrated chieftain of the Arverni, 

who carried on war with great ability against Caesar in b.c. 52. 
He was taken to Rome after the capture of Alesia, where he adorned 
the triumph of his conqueror in 45, and was afterwards put to death. 

Vergellus, a rivulet in Apulia, said to have been choked 
by the dead bodies of the Romans slain in the battle of Cannae. 

VerolamYum or VerulamYum (Old Verulam , near St. 
Albans), the chief town of the Catuellani in Britain, probably the 
residence of the king Cassivellaunus, which was conquered by Caesar. 

V £r6na, an important town in Gallia Cisalpina, and under 
the empire one of the largest and most flourishing towns in the 
N. of Italy. It was the birthplace of Catullus; and, according to 
some accounts, of the elder Pliny. There are still many Roman 
remains at Verona, and among others an amphitheatre in a good 
state of preservation. 
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VkrrSs, C., was quaestor b.c. 82, to Cn. Papirras Carbo, and 
therefore at that period belonged to the Marian party; but he after¬ 
wards went over to Sulla. After being legate and proquaestor of 
Dolabella in Cilicia, Verres became praetor urbanus in 74, and after¬ 
wards propraetor in Sicily, where he remained nearly 3 years (73-71). 
The extortions and exactions of Verres in the island have become 
notorious through the celebrated orations of Cicero. His three years’ 
rule desolated the island more effectually than the two recent Servile 
wars, or the old struggle between Carthage and Rome for the posses¬ 
sion of the island. As soon as he left Sicily, the inhabitants resolved 
to bring him to trial. They committed the prosecution to Cicero, 
who had been Lilybaean quaestor in Sicily in 75, and had promised 
his good offices to the Sicilians whenever they might demand them. 
Cicero heartily entered into the cause of the Sicilians, and spared no 
pains to secure a conviction of the great criminal. Verres was de¬ 
fended by Hortensius, and was supported by the whole power of the 
aristocracy. Hortensius endeavoured to substitute Q. Caecilius Niger 
as prosecutor instead of Cicero; but the judges decided in favour of 
the tatter. The oration which Cicero delivered on this occasion was 
the Divinatio in Q. Caecilium. Cicero was allowed no days to collect 
evidence, but, assisted by his cousin Lucius, completed his researches 
in 50. Hortensius now grasped at his last chance of an acquittal— 
that of prolonging the trial till the following year, when he himself 
would be consul. Cicero therefore abandoned all thought of elo¬ 
quence or display, and merely introducing his case in the first of the 
Verrine orations, rested all his hopes of success on the weight of 
testimony alone. Hortensius was quite unprepared with counter- 
evidence, and after the first day abandoned the cause of Verres. 
Before the nine days occupied in hearing evidence were over, Verres 
quitted the city in despair, and was condemned in his absence. He 
retired to Marseilles, retaining so many of his treasures of art as to 
cause eventually his proscription by M. Antony in 43. 

Verrius Flaccus, M., tutor of the grandsons of the 

emperor Augustus. He wrote several books, among them a sort of 
dictionary of the Latin language (the first of its kind recordedJ.-r-See 
Prof. Nettleship’s Lectures^and Essays, pp. 201-247. 

VertIcordTa. [Venus.] 

Vertumnus, an Italian fruit deity. The Romans connected 

Vertumnus with all occurrences to which the verb verto applies, such 
as the change of seasons, purchase and sale, the return of rivers to 
their proper beds, &c. But in reality the god was connected only 
with the transformation of plants and their progress from blossom 
to fruit. Hence the story, that when Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona, he assumed all possible forms, until at last he gained his 
end by metamorphosing himself into a blooming youth. Gardeners 
accordingly offered to mm the first produce of their gardens and gar¬ 
lands of budding flowers. The whole people celebrated a festival to 
Vertumnus on the 13th of August, under the name of the Vortutn- 
nalia, denoting the transition from the beautiful season of autumn to 
the less agreeable one. The importance of the worship of Vertumnus 
at Rome is evident from the fact that it was attended to by a special 
flatnen (ftamen Vortumnalis). 
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V£rus, L. AurElJus, the colleague of M. Aurelius in the 

empire, a.d. 161-169. He was adopted by M. Antonius, and on his 
death succeeded to the empire along with M. Aurelius. Verus died 
suddenly at Altinum in the country of the Veneti, towards the close 
of 169. 

VkspasIanus, T. FlavIus SabInus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
70—79, was born on the 17th of November, a.d. 9. His father was a 
man of mean condition, of Reate, in the country of the Sabini. His 
mother, Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a praefectus castrorum, 
and the sister of a Roman senator. Vespasian served as tribunus 
militum in Thrace, and was quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. He was 
afterwards aedile and praetor. About this time he took to wife 
Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a Roman eques, by whom he had 
a sons, both of.whom succeeded him. In the reign of Claudius he 
was sent into Germany as legatus legionis; and in 43 he held the 
same command in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He was 
consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa under Nero. He was at this 
time very poor, and was accused of getting money by dishonourable 
means. But he had a great military reputation, and he was liked by 
the soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him to the East (66), to conduct 
the war against the Jews. His conduct of this war raised his reputa- 
tion, and when the war broke out between Otho and Vitellius, 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of July, 
69, and soon after all through the East. He came to Rome in the 
following year (70), leaving his son Titus to continue the war against 
the Jews. On his arrival at Rome he worked with great industry 
to restore order in the city and in the empire. The simplicity and 
frugality of his mode of life formed a striking contrast with the pro¬ 
fusion and luxury of some of his predecessors, and his example is 
said to have done more to reform the morals of Rome than all the 
laws which had ever been enacted. He was never ashamed of the 
meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all attempts to make out for 
him a distinguished genealogy. He is accused of avarice, and of a 
taste for low humour. Yet it is admitted that he was liberal in all 
his expenditure for purposes of public utility. In 71 Titus returned 
to Rome, and both father and son triumphed together on account of 
the conquest of the Jews. The reign of Vespasian was marked by 
few striking events. The most important was the conquest of North 
Wales and the island of Anglesey by Agricola, who was sent into 
Britain in 78. In the summer of 79 Vespasian, whose health was 
failing, went to spend some time at his paternal house in the moun¬ 
tains of the Sabini, and expired on the 24th of June in that year, at 
the age of 69.—See Merivale, History of the Romans under the 
Empire, vol. vii. 

Vesta, one of the great Roman divinities, identified with 
the Greek Hestia. She was the goddess of the hearth , and therefore 
Inseparably connected with the Penates; for Aeneas was believed to 
have brought the eternal fire of Vesta from Troy, along with the 
Images of the Penates; and the praetors, consuls, and dictators, before 
entering upon their official functions, sacrificed, not only to the 
Penates, but also to Vesta at Lavinlum. In the ancient Roman 
house, the hearth was the central part, and around it all the inmates 
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daily assembled for their common meal ( coena ); every meal thus 
taken was a fresh bond of union and affection among the members 
of a family, and at the same time an act of worship of Vesta, com¬ 
bined with a sacrifice to her and the Penates. Every dwelling-house, 
therefore, was, in some sense, a temple of Vesta; but a public sanc¬ 
tuary united all the citizens of the state into one large family. This 
sanctuary stood in the Forum, between the Capitoline and Palatine 
hills, and not far from the temple of the Penates. The goddess was 
not represented in her temple by a statue, but the eternal fire burning 
on her hearth or altar was her living symbol, and was kept up and 
attended to by the Vestals, her virgin priestesses, who were chaste 
and pure like the goddess herself.—Her worship lasted to the final 
days of Paganism. The shrine of Vesta was the most sacred object 
of Roman religion.—For a full discussion of the duties and privileges 
of Vestal virgins, and also for a notice of the Temple of Vesta, and 
House of the Vestals, see Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 
vol. i., pp. 389-329. The temple of Vesta was circular in shape. 

VestIni, a Sabellian people in central Italy, lying between 

the Apennines and the Adriatic Sea, and separated from Picenum by 
the river Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the river Aternus. 
They were conquered by the Romans, B.c. 328, and from this time 
appear as the allies of Rome, 

VftsftvKus, also called Vfesfivus, VesbIus, or VbsvIus, the 

celebrated volcanic mountain in Campania, rising out of the plain 
S.E. of Neapolis. There are no records of any eruption of Vesuvius 
before the Christian era, but the ancient writers were aware of its 
volcanic nature from the igneous appearance of its rocks. In a.d. 63 
the volcano gave the first symptoms of agitation in an earthquake, 
which occasioned considerable damage to several towns in its vicinity ; 
and on the 24th of August, a.d. 79, occurred the first great eruption 
of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, 
and Pompeii. It was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost his 
life. 

VetranIo commanded the legions in Illyria and Pannonia, 
in a.d. 350, when Constans was treacherously destroyed, and was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops; but at the end of 10 months 
resigned in favour of Constantins. 

VettIus, L., a Roman eques, in the pay of Cicero in b.c. 
63, to whom he gave some valuable information respecting the.Catili- 
narian conspiracy. In 59 he accused Curio, Cicero, L. Lucullus, and 
many other distinguished men, of having formed a conspiracy to 
assassinate Pompey. Cicero regarded this accusation as the work of 
Caesar, who used the tribune Vatinius as his instrument. On the 
day after he had given his evidence, Vettius was found strangled in 
prison. 

VfiTtiLONfA, an ancient city of Etruria, and one of the ia 
cities of the Etruscan confederation. From this city the Romans are 
said to have borrowed the insignia of their magistrates—the fasces, 
sella curulis, and toga praetexta—as well as the use of the brazen 
trumpet In war. Its site has been discovered within the last few 
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years near a small village called Magliano, between the river Osa and 
the Albegna, and about 8 miles inland. 

VetOrYus MamurJus, is said to have been the armourer 

who made the n ancilia exactly like the • one that was sent from 
heaven in the reign of Numa. His praises formed one of the chief 
subjects of the songs of the Salii. 

Vexillum, the Roman flag, or standard, carried by zvexillarius. 
Vibo (Bivond), the Roman form of the Greek town 
Hipponium, situated on the S.W. coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf 
called after it Sinus Vibonensis, or Hipponiates. It is said to have 
been founded by the Locri Epizephyrii; but it was destroyed by the 
elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inhabitants to Syracuse. It 
was afterwards restored ; and at a later time it fell into the hands of 
the Bruttii, together with the other Greek cities on this coast. It was 
taken from the Bruttii by the Romans, who colonised it b.c. 194, and 
called it Vibo Valentia. Cicero speaks of it as a munieipium; and 
in the time of Augustus it was one of the most flourishing cities In the 
S. of Italy. 

Victor, Sex. AurElYus, a Latin writer, was bom of humble 
parents, but rose to distinction by his zeal in the cultivation of litera¬ 
ture. Having attracted the attention of Julian when at Sirmium, 
he was appointed by that prince governor of one division of Pannonia. 
At a subsequent period he was elevated by Theodosius to the high 
office of city praefect. He is the reputed author of a work entitled 
De Caesaribus. 

Victoria, the personification of Victory among the Romans. 
VictOrIa or VictOrIna, the mother of Victorinus, after 

whose death she was hailed as the mother of camps ( Mater Cas- 
trorum) ; and coins were struck, bearing her effigy. She transferred 
her power first to Marius, and then to Tetricus. 

VictOrInus. i. One of the Thirty Tyrants, was the 3rd of 
the usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul during the reign of Gal- 
lienus. He was assassinated at Agrippina by one of his own officers 
in a.d. 268, after reigning somewhat more than a year.—2. A Latin 
rhetorician, and teacher of St. Jerome. He became a Christian in 
his old age. Author of several theological treatises. 

VindelYcYa, a Roman province, bounded on the N. by the 
Danube, which separated it from Germany, on the W. by the terri¬ 
tory of the Helvetii in Gaul, on the S. by Rhaetia, and on the E. by 
the river Oenus (Inn), which separated it from Noricum, thus corre¬ 
sponding to the E. part of Switzerland, the S.E. of Baden, the S. of 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, and the N. part of the Tyrol. It was orig¬ 
inally part of the province of Rhaetia, and was conquered by Tiberius 
in the reign of Augustus. At a later time Rhaetia was divided into 
two provinces, Rhaetia Prima and Rhaetia Secunda, the latter of 
which names was gradually supplanted by that of Vindelicia. 

VindYcYus, a slave, who is said to have given information to 
the consuls of the conspiracy, which was formed for the restoration 
of the Tarquins, and who was rewarded in consequence with liberty 
and the Roman franchise. 
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Vindobona ( Vienna , Engl.; Wien , Germ.), a town in 
Pannonia, on the Danube, was originally a Celtic place, and subse¬ 
quently a Roman municipium. Under the Romans it became a town 
of importance; it was the chief station of the Roman fleet on the 
Danube, and the head-quarters of a Roman legion. 

VipsAnIa Agrippina, daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa by 
his first wife Pomponia. Augustus gave her in marriage to his step¬ 
son Tiberius, by whom she was much beloved ; but after she had borne 
him a son, Drusus, Tiberius was compelled to divorce her by the com¬ 
mand of the emperor, in order to marry Julia, the daughter of the 
latter. 

VipsAnIus Agrippa, M. [Agrippa.] 

VirbIus, a Latin divinity worshipped along with Diana in 

the grove at Aricia, at the foot of the Alban Mt. He is said to have 
been the same as Hippolytus, who was restored to life by Aesculapius 
at the request of Diana.—Virbius (Frazer thinks: Golden Bough 
[ed. a], vol. ii., pp. 313 sqq.) may have been originally a vegetation 
god. Like Hippolytus, with whom he was identified, he is said to 
have been killed by horses. This myth may have been due to the 
fact that horses were rigidly excluded from his sacred grove. 

VirgIlKus or VkrgIlius MAro, P., the Roman poet, was 

born on the 15th of October, b.c. 70, near Mantua in Cisalpina Gaul. 
Virgil’s father probably had a small estate which he cultivated : his 
mother’s name was Maia. He was educated at Cremona and Medio¬ 
lanum (Milan), and he took the toga virilis at Cremona in 55, on the 
day on which he commenced his 16th year. It is said that he subse¬ 
quently studied at Neapolis ( Naples ) under Parthenius, a native of 
Blthynla, from whom he learned Greek. He was also instructed by 
Syron an Epicurean, and probably at Rome. Virgil’s writings prove 
that he received a learned education, and traces of Epicurean opinions 
are apparent in them. After completing his education, Virgil appears 
to have retired to his paternal farm, and here he may have written 
‘some of the small pieces which are attributed to him. In the division 
of land among the soldiers after the battle of Philippi (42), Virgil was 
deprived of his property ; but it was afterwards restored at the com¬ 
mand of Octavian. It is supposed that Virgil wrote the Eclogue 
which stands first in our editions, to commemorate his gratitude to 
Octavian. Virgil probably became acquainted with Maecenas soon 
after writing his Eclogues, in which Maecenas is not mentioned. His 
most finished work, the Georgica, was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Maecenas (Georg., iii. 41); and was completed after the battle of 
Actium, B.c. 31, while Octavian was in the East. The Aeneid was 
probably long contemplated by the poet. While Augustus was in 
Spain (27), he wrote to Virgil expressing a wish to have some monu¬ 
ment of his poetical talent. Virgil appears to have commenced the 
Aeneid about this time. In 23 died Marcellus, the son of Octavia, 
Caesar’s sister, by her first husband ; and as Virgil lost no opportunity 
of gratifying his patron, he introduced into his 6th book of the Aeneid 
(883) the well-known allusion to the virtues of this youth, who was 
cut off by a premature death. Octavia is said to have been present! 
when the poet was reciting this allusion to her son, and to have 
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fainted from her emotions. She rewarded the poet munificently for 
his excusable flattery. As Marcellus did not die till 33, these lines 
were of course written after his death, but that does not prove that 
the whole of the 6th book was written so late. A passage in the 
7th book (606) appears to allude tp Augustus receiving back the Par¬ 
thian standards, which event belongs to ao. When Augustus was 
returning from Samos, where he had spent the winter of ao, he met 
Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is said, had intended to make a tour 
of Greece, but he accompanied the emperor to Megara, and thence to 
Italy. His health, which had been long declining, was now com¬ 
pletely broken, and he died soon after his arrival at Brundusium on 
the aand of September, 19, not having quite completed his 51st year. 
His remains were transferred to Naples, which had been his favourite 
residence, and interred near the road from Naples to Puteoli ( Pottuoli ), 
where a monument is still shown, supposed to be the tomb of the 
poet. Virgil had been enriched by the liberality of his patrons, and 
he left behind him a considerable property and a house on the Esqui- 
line Hill, near the gardens of Maecenas. In his fortunes and his 
friends Virgil was a happy man. Munificent patronage gave him 
ample means of enjoyment and of leisure, and he had the friendship 
of all the most accomplished men of the day, among whom Horace 
entertained a strong affection for him. He was an amiable, good- 
tempered man, free from the mean passions of envy and jealousy ; and 
in all but health he was prosperous. Besides the Bucoltca, Georgica, 
and Aeneid, several shorter pieces are attributed to Virgil, which 
may possibly have been the productions of his youth. Such are the 
Culex, Ciris, Copa, &c. Of all his works the Georgica are both the 
most finished and the most original. The Aeneid leaves on the whole 
a feeble impression, notwithstanding the exquisite beauty of some 
passages, and the good taste which reigns throughout. Nevertheless, 
Virgil must be considered as by far the first of all the Roman epic 
poets.-—Best edition of Virgil, Conington (in 3 vols.), with English 
commentary. Henry’s Aeneidea is also worth studying. Conington 
has translated his author both into prose and verse—the latter in the 
style of Scott’s metrical romances. On the whole, Mackail’s is the 
best of English prose versions. William Morris’s translation (into 
verse) of the Aeneid deserves notice, as being a poet’s rendering of a 
poet. No student of Virgil should neglect Prof. Sellar’s fine and 
sympathetic volume of studies (2nd edit. 1883), nor Comparetti’s 
Virgil in the Middle Ages (English edit. 1895). Tennyson's mag¬ 
nificent poem to Virgil is a piece of criticism as well as a work of art, 
and should be studied. 1 

VirgInIa, daughter of L. Virginius, a brave centurion, was a 
beautiful and innocent girl, betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty 
excited the lust of the decemvir Appius Claudius, who instigated one 
of his clients to seize the damsel and claim her as bis slave. Her 
father, who had come from the camp the morning on which Claudius 
gave judgment assigning Virginia to his client, seeing that all hope 
was gone, prayed the decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to 
the nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in order to ascertain whether she 
was really his daughter. The request was granted; Virginius drew 

i Of single essays on Virgil one only shall be named here— F. Myers' briMiant study 
(reprinted us his Chutiemi Euayt\ 
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them both aside, and snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of the 
staffs, plunged it in his daughter’s breast, exclaiming, “There is no 
way but this to keep thee free ": then holding his bloody knife on 
high, he rushed to the gate of the city, and hastened to the Roman 
camp. The result is known. Both camp and city rose against the 
decemvirs, who were deprived of their power, and the old form of 
government was restored. L. Virginius was the first who was 
elected tribune, and by his orders Appius was dragged to prison, 
where he put an end to his own life.—See Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 

VirgYnYus, L., father of Virginia, whose tragic fate occasioned 
the downfall of the decemvirs, b.c. 449. [Virginia.] 

VYrYAthus, a celebrated Lusitanian, is described by the 

Romans as originally a shepherd or huntsman, and afterwards a 
robber, or, as he would be called in Spain in the present day, a guerilla 
chief. He was one of the Lusitanians who escaped the treacherous 
and savage massacre of the people by the proconsul Galba in B.c. 150. 
He collected a formidable force, and for several successive years 
defeated one Roman army after another. In 140 the proconsul 
Fabius Servilianus concluded a peace with Viriathus, in order to save 
his army, which had been enclosed by the Lusitanians in a mountain 
pass. But Servilius Caepio, who succeeded to the command of Farther 
Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly afterwards procured the 
assassination of Viriathus by bribing 3 of his friends. 

V iridomarus, a chieftain of the Aedui, whom Caesar had 

raised from a low rank to the highest honour, but who afterwards 
joined the Gauls in their great revolt in b.c. 52. 

Virtus (Greek 'Aperrj), the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short tunic, her right breast 
uncovered, a helmet on her head, a spear in her left hand, a sword in 
the right, and standing with her right foot on a helmet. A temple of 
Virtus was built by Marcellus close to one of Honor. 

Vistula ( Vistula , Engl.; Weichsel , Germ.), an important 
river of Germany, forming the boundary between Germany and Sar- 
matia, rising in the Hercynia Silva and falling into the Maxe 
Suevicum or the Baltic. 

VYtellYus, A., Roman emperor from January and to 
December 22nd, a.d. 69, was the son of L. Vitellius, consul in a.d. 34. 
He had some knowledge of letters and some eloquence. His vices 
made him a favourite of Tiberius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, who loaded him with favours. People were much surprised 
when Galba chose such a man to command the legions in Lower 
Germany, for he had no military talent. The soldiers of Vitellius 
proclaimed him emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis ( Cologne ) on the 
and of January, 69. His generals Fabius Valens and Caecina 
marched into Italy, defeated Otho’s troops at the decisive battle of 
Bedriacum, and thus secured for Vitellius the undisputed command 
of Italy. He displayed some moderation after his accession; but he 
tfas a glutton and an epicure, and his chief amusement was the table, 
on which he spent enormous sums of money. Meantime Vespasian 
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was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the ist of July; and the 
legions of Illyricum, under Antonius Primus, entered the N. of Italy 
and declared for him. Vitellius despatched Caecina with a powerful 
force to oppose Primus; but Caecina was not faithful to the emperor. 
Primus defeated the Vitellians in two battles; then marched upon 
Rome, and forced his way into the city, after much fighting. Vitellius 
was seized in the palace, led through the streets with every circum¬ 
stance of ignominy, and dragged to the Gemoniae Scalae, where he 
was killed with repeated blows. 

VitruvIus PollIo, M., the author of the celebrated treatise 
on Architecture, appears to have served as a military engineer under 
Julius Caesar, in the African war, b.c. 46, and he was broken down 
with age when he composed his work, which is dedicated to the 
emperor Augustus. Comparatively unsuccessful as an architect, for 
we have no building of his mentioned except the basilica at Fanum, 
he attempted to establish his reputation as a writer upon the theory 
of his art. His style is so obscure as to be often unintelligible. 

V6 contJi, a powerful and important people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, inhabiting the S.E. part of Dauphin^ and a part of Pro¬ 
vence between the Drac and the Durance, bounded on the N. by the 
Allobroges, and on the S. by the Salyes and Albioeci. They were 
allowed by the Romans to live under their own laws. 

VftGfesus or Vosgesus (Vosges), a range of mountains in 

Gaul, in the territory of the Lingones, running parallel to the Rhine, 
and separating its basin from that of the Mosella. 

V6 lAterrae (Volaterra), called by the Etruscans Vblathri, 

one of the 12 cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was built on a 
lofty and precipitous hill, about 1800 English feet above the level of 
the sea. It was the most N.-ly city of the Confederation, and its 
dominions extended E.-ward as far as the territory of Arretium, 
which was 50 miles distant; W.-ward as far as the Mediterranean, 
which was more than 20 miles off; and S.-ward at least as far as 
Populonia, which was either a colony or an acquisition of Volaterrae. 
In consequence of possessing the 2 great ports of Luna and Populonia, 
Volaterrae, though so far inland, was reckoned as one of the powerful 
maritime cities of Etruria. We have no record of its conquest by the 
Romans. Like most of the Etruscan cities, it espoused the Marian 
party against Sulla; and it was not till after a siege of two years 
that the city fell into Sulla’s hands. After the fall of the Western 
Empire it was for a time the residence of the Lombard kings. The 
modern town contains several interesting Etruscan remains. 

Volcae, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Narbonensis, 

divided into the 2 tribes of the Volcae Tectosages and the Volcae Are- 
comici, extending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of Aquitania 
along the coast as far as the Rhone, They lived under their own 
laws, without being subject to the Roman governor of the province, 
and they also possessed the Jus Latii. The chief town of the Tecto¬ 
sages was Tolosa. A portion of the Tectosages left their native 
country under Brennus, and were one of the 2 great tribes into which 
the Galatians in Asia Minor were divided. [Galatia. J 

Voici or Vulci, an inland city of Etruria, about 18 miles 
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N.W. of Tarqulnli. Of the history of this city we know nothing but 
its extensive sepulchres, and the vast treasures of ancient art which 
they contain prove that Vulci must at one time have been a powerful 
and flourishing city. 

Volsci, an ancient people in Latium, but originally distinct 
from the Latins, dwelt on both sides of the river Liris, and extended 
down to the Tyrrhene Sea. They were not completely subdued by 
the Romans till a.c. 338. 

VolsMi or VuLsfNfi (Bolsena\ called Velsina or Velsuna 
by the Etruscans, one of the most ancient and most powerful of the 
is cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was situated on a lofty hill 
on the N.E. extremity of the lake called after it, Lacus Volsinihnsis 
and Vulsinibnsis (Lago di Bolsena). The Volsinienses carried on 
war with the Romans in a.c. 392, 311, 294, and 280, but were on 
each occasion defeated, and in the last of these years appear to have 
been finally subdued. Their city was then razed to the ground by 
the Romans, and its inhabitants were compelled to settle on a less 
defensible site in the plain, that of the modern Bolsena. 

VoLTURCftJS or VULTURcfus, T., of Crotona, one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, who turned informer upon obtaining the 
promise of pardon. 

V6lumnTa, wife of Coriolanus. [Coriolanus.] 

V6l0pYa or Voluptas, the personification of sensual 
pleasure among the Romans, who was honoured with a temple near 
the porta Romanula. 

V6piscus, a Roman praenomen, signified a twin child, who 

was born safe, while the other twin died before birth. Like many 
other ancient Roman praenomens, It was afterwards used as a 
cognomen. 

V6piscus, FlAv?us, a Roman historian, native of Syracuse, 
and one of the 6 Scriptores Historiae Augustae ; flourished aboift a.d. 
300. 

Vulcanus, the Roman god of fire, called also Mulcibtr (the 

hammer god). Tatius is reported to have established the worship of 
Vulcan along with that of Vesta, and Romulus to have dedicated to 
him a quadriga after his victory over the Fidenatans, and to have set 
up a statue of himself near the temple of the god. According to others 
the temple was also built by Romulus, who planted near it the sacred 
lotus-tree which still existed in the days of Pliny. These circum¬ 
stances, and what is related of the lotus-tree, show that the temple 
of Vulcan, like that of Vesta, was regarded as a central point of the 
whole state, and hence it was perhaps not without a meaning that 
the temple of Concord was subsequently built within the same district. 
The most ancient festival in honour of Vulcan seems to have been the 
Fornacalia or Furnalia, Vulcan being the god of furnaces; but his 
great festival was called Vulcanalla, and was celebrated on the 23rd 
of August. The Roman poets transfer all the stories which are related 
of the Greek Hephaestus to their own Vulcan. 
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Vulgate, the Latin translation of the Bible (the “ Author¬ 
ised Version ” of the Roman Catholic Church). The influence exer¬ 
cised by this celebrated version on the Western Church is hardly less 
than that of the LXX [see Sbptuaoint] upon the Greek Church. The 
various Reformation renderings of the Bible, Luther’s and our own 
Authorised Version (1611), were largely influenced by the Vulgate. 
But the Vulgate has still further claims on our attention : it helped 
to shape the theological terminology of the West, and is an important 
witness to the early text and interpretation of both the Old Testament 
and New Testament. As to the shape in which we now find the 
Vulgate, the influence of the great scholar and theologian St. Jerome 
is of course supreme. At the request of Pope Damasus (4th cent. 
a.d.), he agreed to make a thorough revision of the then existing 
Latin versions of the Bible; and in his work made a serious attempt 
(as far as the Old Testament was concerned) to get at the real sense 
of the original Hebrew, of which he had a first-hand (if not a wholly 
first-rate) knowledge. The precise date of the publication of the com¬ 
plete Vulgate is unknown ; but we shall not be far wrong in assigning 
it to a.d. 404. Jerome had taken about 14 years to finish his critical 
labours, t.e. from the 60th to the 76th year of his life.—Various 
editions and recensions of the Vulgate have appeared since Jerome’s 
day : the most important of these being the Sixtine and Clementine 
Vulgates of the 16th century. Quite recently, the Pope has given in¬ 
structions for a fresh recension to be made; and Roman Catholic 
scholars are busy collecting data for this great work. When pub¬ 
lished., it will probably be the final revision. English scholars have 
not been behindhand in the work of criticism ; the late Bp. J. Words¬ 
worth’s ed. maj. (complete to end of Romans) is a noble monument of 
learning; and H. J. White’s art. in Hastings’ Diet. Bib., vol. iv., 
873~^9 °i practically supersedes all other accounts for ordinary readers. 

Vultur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lucania near 
Venusia, is a branch of the Apennines. It is celebrated by Horace as 
one of the haunts of his youth. From it the S.E. wind was called 
Vulturnus by the Romans. 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, said to have been of a peevish 

and quarrelsome disposition. 

Xanthippus. I. Son of Ariphron and father of Pericles. 
He succeeded Themistocles as commander of the Athenian fleet in 
B.c. 479, and commanded the Athenians at the decisive battle of 
Mycale.—a. The Lacedaemonian, who commanded the Carthaginians 
against Regulus. 

Xanthus, rivers. 1 . [Scamander.]— 2 . (Echett Chat), the 
chief river of Lycia, rises in Mt. Taurus, and flows S. through 
Lycia, between Mt. Cragus and Mt. Massicytus, falling at last into 
the Mediterranean Sea, a little W. of Patara. It is navigable for a 
considerable part of its course. 

Xanthus, the most famous city of Lycia, stood on the W. 
bank of the river of the same name, 60 stadia from its mouth. Twice 
in the course of its history it sustained sieges, which terminated in 
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the self-destruction of the inhabitants with their property, first against 
the Persians under Harpagus, and long afterwards against the 
Romans under Brutus. The city was never restored after its destruc¬ 
tion on the latter occasion. Xanthus was rich in temples and tombs, 
and other monuments of a most interesting character, and several 
important remains of its works of art are now exhibited in the British 
Museum. 

X£n6crAt£s, the philosopher, was a native of Chalcedon. 
He was born b.c. 396, and died 314 at the age of 82. He attached 
himself first to Aeschines the Socratic, and afterwards, while still a 
youth, to Plato, whom he accompanied to Syracuse. After the death 
of Plato he betook himself, with Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of 
Atarneus; and, after his return to Athens, he was repeatedly sent on 
embassies to Philip of Macedonia, and at a later time to Antipater 
during the Lamian war. He became president of the Academy even 
before the death of Speusippus, and occupied that post for 25 years.— 
The importance of Xenocrates is shown by the fact that Aristotle and 
Theophrastus wrote upon his doctrines, and that Panaetius and Cicero 
entertained a high regard for him. Onty the titles of his works have 
come down to us. 

X£n6phAn£s, a celebrated philosopher, was a native of 
Colophon, and flourished between B.c. 540 and 500. He was also a 
poet, and considerable fragments have come down to us of his elegies, 
and of a didactic poem “On Nature.” According to the fragments 
of one of his elegies, he left his native land at the age of 25, and had 
already lived 67 years in Hellas, when, at the age of 92, he composed 
that elegy. He quitted Colophon as a fugitive or exile, and must 
have lived some time at Elea (Velia) in Italy, as he is mentioned as 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy. Xenophanes was 
usually regarded in antiquity as the originator of the Eleatic doctrine 
of the oneness of the universe.—The literary remains of Xenophanes 
are translated by Burnet, in his Early Greek Philosophy (ed. a), pp. 
124 sqq., where an account of his philosophy is also given. 

X£n6ph0n, the Athenian, was the son of Gryllus, and a 

native of the demus Erchia. The time of his birth is not knowh, but 
it may probably be placed in about B.c. 444, and he appears to have 
lived above 90 years. Xenophon is said to have been a pupil of 
Socrates at an early age, and the latter saved his life at the battle of 
Delium in 424. The most memorable event in Xenophon’s life is his 
connection with the Greek army, which marched under Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes in 401. He accompanied Cyrus into Upper Asia. In the 
battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his barbarian troops were dis¬ 
persed, and the Greeks were left alone on the wide plains between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after the treacherous massacre 
of Clearchus and others of the Greek commanders by the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes, that Xenophon came forward. He had held no com¬ 
mand in the army of Cyrus, nor had he In fact served as a soldier. 
He was now elected one of the generals, and took the principal part in 
conducting the Greeks in their memorable retreat along the Tigris 
over the high table-lands of Armenia to Trapezus (T rebizond), on the 
Black Sea. From Trapezus the troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, 
which is opposite to Byzantium. Tne Greeks were in great distress, 
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and some of them under Xenophon entered the service of Seuthes, 
king of Thrace. As the Lacedaemonians under Thimbron were now 
at war with Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, Xenophon and his troops 
were invited to join the army of Thimbron, and Xenophon led them 
back out of Asia to join Thimbron, 399. Socrates was put to death 
in 399, and it seems probable that Xenophon was banished from 
Athens either shortly before or shortly after that event. In 396 he 
was with Agesilaus, the Spartan king, who was commanding the 
Lacedaemonian forces in Asia against the Persians. When Agesilaus 
was recalled (394) Xenophon accompanied him; and he was on the 
side of the Lacedaemonians in the battle which they fought at Coronea 
(394) against the Athenians. It seems that he went to Sparta with 
Agesilaus after the battle of Coronea, and soon after he settled at 
Scillus in Elis not far from Olympia, where he was joined by his wife 
Philesia and his children. Xenophon was at last expelled from his 
quiet retreat at Scillus by the Eleans after remaining there about 20 
years. The sentence of banishment from Athens was repealed on the 
motion of Eubulus, but it is uncertain in what year. There is no 
evidence that Xenophon ever returned to Athens. He is said to have 
retired to Corinth after his expulsion from Scillus, and as we know 
nothing more, we assume that he died there. The two principal works 
of Xenophon are the Anabasis and the Cyropaedia. In the former he 
describes the expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the Greeks; the 
latter is a kind of political romance, the basis of which is the history 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. His Hellenica, a 
continuation of the history of Thucydides, is a dry narrative of events. 
The Memorabilia of Socrates, in 4 books, was written by Xenophon 
to defend the memory of his master against the charge of irreligion 
and of corrupting the Athenian youth. That it is a genuine picture 
of the man is indisputable, and it is the most valuable memorial that 
we have of the practical philosophy of Socrates. Besides these Xeno¬ 
phon was the author of several minor works, the most important of 
which is the Economics, a treatise on household management. All 
antiquity and all modern writers agree in allowing Xenophon great 
merit as a writer of a plain, simple, perspicuous, and unaffected 
Style ; but his mind was essentially practical, and not adapted for pure 
philosophical speculation.—The works of Xenophon have all been 
adequately translated by Dakyns (in 4 vols.), whose essay on Xenophon 
(in Hellenica) should be consulted by the student. 

Xerxes (the Ahasuerus of Scripture), king of Persia, b.c. 

485-465, was the son of Darius and Atossa. After reducing the 
revolted Egyptians to subjection, Xerxes, in the spring of 480, set out 
from Sardis on his memorable expedition against Greece. He crossed 
the Hellespont by a bridge of boats, and continued his march through 
the Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain of Doriscus. Here 
he resolved to number both his land and naval forces, which are said 
by Herodotus to have amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. This 
statement is incredible, yet we may well believe that the numbers of 
Xerxes were greater than were ever assembled in ancient times. 
Xerxes, continuing his march, ordered his fleet to sail through the 
canal that had been previously dug across the isthmus of Athos—of 
which the remains are still visible—and await his arrival at Therme. 
Hence he marched through Macedonia and Thessaly, and arrived in 
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safety with his land forces before Thermopylae. Here the Greeks 
had resolved to make a stand, and when Xerxes attempted to force his 
way through the pass, his troops were repulsed again and again by 
Leonidas tne Spartan king; till a Malian, of the name of Ephialtes, 
showed the Persians a pass over the mountains of Oeta, and thus 
enabled them to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and his 
Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. Hence Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length reached Athens. About 
the same time as Xerxes entered Athens, his fleet, which had been 
crippled by storms and engagements, arrived in the bay of Phalerum. 
He now resolved upon an engagement with the Greek fleet. The 
history of the memorable battle of Salamis is related elsewhere. 
Xerxes witnessed, from a lofty seat on one of the declivities of Mt. 
Aegaleos, the defeat and dispersion of his mighty armament. Xerxes 
now became alarmed for his own safety, and leaving Mardonius with 
300,000 troops to complete the conquest of Greece, with the remainder 
set out on his march homewards. He entered Sardis towards the 
end of the year 480. In the following year, 479, the war was con¬ 
tinued in Greece; but Mardonius was defeated at Plataea by the com¬ 
bined forces of the Greeks, and on the same day another victory was 
gained over the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. We know little more 
of the personal history of Xerxes. He was murdered by Artabanus in 
465, after a reign of ao years. 

XCthus, son of Hellen, by the nymph Orseis, and a brother 
of Dorus and Aeolus. He was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband 
of Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he became the 
father of Achaeus and Ion. Others state that after the death of his 
father, Hellen, Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by his brothers, 
and went to Athens, where he married the daughter of Erechtheus. 
After the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus being chosen arbitrator, ad¬ 
judged the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, Cecrops, in conse¬ 
quence of which he was expelled by the other sons of Erechtheus, 
and settled in Aegialus, in Peloponnesus. 

ZXcynthus ( Zante ), an island in the Ionian Sea, off the 
coast of Elis, about 40 miles in circumference. It contained a large 
and flourishing town of the same name upon the E. coast, the citadel 
of which was called Psophis. Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period. It is said to have derived its name 
from Zacynthus, a son of Dardanus, who colonised the island from 
Psophis, In Arcadia. It was afterwards colonised by Achaeans, from 
Peloponnesus. It formed part of the maritime empire of Athens, and 
continued faithful to the Athenians during the Peloponnesian war. 
At a later time it was subject to the Macedonian monarchs, and on 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, passed into the hands of 
the latter. It is now one of the Ionian islands, under the protection 
of Great Britain. 

Zagrrus, a surname of the mystic {i.e. the chthonic) Dio¬ 
nysus, whom Zeus is said to have begotten by Demeter. He was 
tom to pieces by the Titans, and Athena carried his heart to Zeus. 
This strange Cretan legend of Dionysus (eZagreus) was explained, 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, in a spiritual sense, and was even made 
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edifying by having put into it the promise of immortality. In the 
cult of this mystery god the worshipper becomes one with the wor¬ 
shipped ; union with the god is the real objective. 

ZAleucus, the celebrated lawgiver of the Epizephyrian 

Locrians, is said by some to have been originally a slave, but is 
described by others as a man of good family. He could not, how¬ 
ever, have been a disciple of Pythagoras, as some writers state, since 
he lived upwards of too years before Pythagoras. The date of the 
legislation of Zaleucus is assigned to B.c. 660. His code, which was 
severe, is stated to have been the first collection of written laws that 
the Greeks possessed. 

Zalmoxis, said to have been so called from the bear’s skin 

(ZdKfiot), in which he was clothed as soon as he was born. He was, 
according to the story current among the Greeks on the Hellespont, 
a Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in Samos, but was 
manumitted, and acquired not only great wealth, but large stores of 
knowledge from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians, whom he visited 
in the course of his travels. He returned among the Getae, intro¬ 
ducing the civilisation and the religious ideas which he had gained, 
especially regarding the immortality of the soul. Herodotus, however, 
suspects that he was an indigenous Getan divinity. 

ZXma R£gIa {Zowarcen, S.E. of Kaff\ a strongly fortified 
city in the interior of Numidia, on the borders of the Carthaginian 
territory. It was the scene of one of the most important battles in 
the history of the world, that in which Hannibal was defeated by 
Scipio, and the second Punic war was ended, b.c. aoa. 

Z£la or Ziela, a city in the S. of Pontus, not far S. of 
Amasia. The surrounding district was called Zeletis or Zelitis. At 
Zela the Roman general Valerius Triarius was defeated by Mithri- 
dates; but the city is more celebrated for another great battle, that 
in which Julius Caesar defeated Pharnaces, and of which "he wrote 
this despatch to Rome:— Vkni : Vidi : Vici ( = 1 came: I saw: I 
conquered). 

ZfiLUS, the personification of zeal or strife, is described as a 

son of Pallas and Styx, and a brother of Nice. 

Z£no. i. The founder of the Stoic philosophy, was a 
native of Citium, in Cyprus, and the son of Mnaseas. By birth, there¬ 
fore, he was probably half Semitic. He began at an early age to 
study the writings of the Socratic philosophers. At the age of 22, or, 
according to others, of 30 years, Zeno was shipwrecked in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Piraeus; whereupon he was led to settle in Athens, and 
to devote himself entirely to the study of philosophy. The weakness 
of his health is said to have first determined him to live rigorously 
and simply; but his desire to make hirfiself independent of all external 
circumstances seems to have been an additional motive, and to have 
led him to attach himself to the Cynic Crates. He is said to have 
studied under various Megaric and Academic philosophers, for a period 
of so years. At its close, and after he had developed his peculiar 
philosophical system, he opened his school in the porch adorned with 
the paintings of Polygnotus (Stoa Poicile), which, at an earlier time, 
had been a place in which poets met. From this place bis disciples 
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were called Stoics. Among the warm admirers of Zeno was Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The Athenians likewise placed the 
greatest confidence in him, and by a decree of the people, a golden 
crown and a public burial in the Ceramicus were awarded to him. We 
do not know the year either of Zeno’s birth or death. He is said to 
have presided over his school for 58 years, and to have died at the 
age of 98. He is said to have been still alive in the 130th Olympiad 
(b.c. 360).—See Davidson’s The Stoic Creed (1907); Benn, The Philo¬ 
sophy of Greece, pp. 343 sqq. — 2. The Eleatic philosopher, was a 
native of Elea (Velia), in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and the favourite 
disciple of Parmenides. He was born about a.c. 488, and at the age 
of 40 accompanied Parmenides to Athens, where he resided some time. 
His love of freedom is shown by the courage with which he exposed 
his life in order to deliver his native country from a tyrant. Zeno 
devoted all his energies to explain and develop the philosophical 
system of Parmenides.—3. An Epicurean philosopher, a native of 
Sidon, was a contemporary of Cicero, who heard him when at Athens. 

Z£n6bTa, queen of Palmyra. After the death of her husband, 

Odenathus, whom, according to some accounts, she assassinated (a.d. 
266), she assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her sons. But 
not content with enjoying the independence conceded by Gallienus, 
and tolerated by Claudius, she sought to include all Syria, Asia, and 
Egypt within the limits of her sway, and to make good the title which 
she claimed of Queen of the East. By this rash ambition she lost 
both her kingdom and her liberty. She was defeated by Aurelian, 
taken prisoner on the capture of Palmyra (273), and carried to Rome, 
where she adorned the triumph of her conqueror ( 274 ). Her life was 
spared by Aurelian, and she passed the remainder of her years with 
her sons in the vicinity of Tibur (Tivoli). Longinus lived at her court, 
and was put to death on the capture of Palmyra. 

Zen6d6tus, of Ephesus, a celebrated grammarian, superin¬ 
tendent of the great library at Alexandria, flourished under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, about b.c. 208. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 
delphus, together with his 2 contemporaries, Alexander the Aetolian 
and Lycophron the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all the Greek 
poets. 

ZEph¥r!um, i.e. the western promontory , the name of several 

promontories of the ancient world, not all of which, however, faced 
the west. The chief of them were :—1. (C. di Brussano), a pro¬ 
montory in Bruttium, forming the S.E. extremity of the country, from 
which the Locri, who settled in the neighbourhood, are said to have 
obtained the name of Epitephyrii. [Locri.] —2. A promontory on the 
W. coast of Cyprus.—3. In Cilicia (prob. C. Cavaliire), a far-projecting 
promontory, W. of Prom. Sarpedon. 

ZfePHtfRUs, the personification of the W. wind, is described 
by Hesiod as a son of Astraeus and Eos. Zephyrus and Boreas are 
frequently mentioned together by Homer, and both dwelt together in 
a palace in Thrace. By the Harpy Podarge, Zephyrus became the 
father of the horses Xanthus and Balius, which belonged to Achilles; 
but he was married to Chloris, whom he had carried off by force, and 
by whom he had a son Carpus. 
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ZErynthus, a town of Thrace, in the territory of Aenos, 
with a temple of Apollo, and a cave of Hecate, who are hence called 
Zerynthius and Zerynthia respectively. 

Z£t£s and CalXis, sons of Boreas and Orithyia, frequently 
called the Borbadab, are mentioned among the Argonauts, and are 
.described as winged beings. Their sister, who was married to 
Phineus, king of Salmydessus, had been thrown with her sons into 
prison by Phineus, at the instigation of his second wife. Here she 
was found by Zetes and Calais, when they arrived at Salmydessus, 
in the Argonautic expedition. They liberated their sister and her 
children, gave the kingdom to the latter, and sent the second wife of 
Phineus to her own country, Scythia. Others relate that the Boreadae 
delivered Phineus from the Harpies ; for it had been foretold that the 
Harpies might be killed by the sons of Boreas, but that the sons of 
Boreas must die, if they should not be able to overtake the Harpies. 
Others, again, state that the Boreadae perished in their pursuit of the 
Harpies, or that Hercules killed them with his arrows near the island 
of Tenos. 

Zethus, brother of Amphion. (Amphion.j 

Zeugma (prob. Ru7nkaUh\ a city of Syria, on the borders 
of Commagene and Cyrrhestice, built by Seleucus Nicator, on the 
W. bank of the Euphrates, at a point where the river was crossed by 
a bridge of boats, which had been constructed by Alexander the 
Great. 

Zeus, 1 identified with JCtpTter by the Romans, the greatest 
of the Olympian gods, was a son of Cronos and Rhea, a brother of 
Poseidon, Hades, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, and was also married to his 
sister, Hera. When Zeus and his brothers distributed among them¬ 
selves the government of the world by lot, Poseidon obtained the sea, 
Hades the lower world, and Zeus the heavens and the upper regions, 
but the earth became common to all. According to the Homeric 
account Zeus dwelt on Mt. Olympus, in Thessaly, which was believed 
to penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven itself. He is called 
the father of gods and men, the most high and powerful among the 
immortals, whom all others obey. He is the supreme ruler, who with 
his counsel manages everything; the founder of kingly power, and of 
law and order, whence Dice, Themis, and Nemesis are his assistants. 
Everything good, as well as bad, comes from Zeus; according to his 
own choice he assigns good or evil to mortals ; and fate itself was 
subordinate to him. He is armed with thunder and lightning, and 
the shaking of his aegis produces storm and tempest: a number of 
epithets of Zeus, in the Homeric poems, describe him as the thunderer, 
the gatherer of clouds, and the like. By Hera he had two sons, Ares 
and Hephaestus, and one daughter, Hebe. Hera sometimes acts as 
an independent divinity ; she is ambitious, and rebels against her lord, 
but she is nevertheless inferior to him, and is punished for her opposi¬ 
tion ; his amours with other goddesses or mortal women are not con¬ 
cealed from her, though they generally rouse her jealousy and revenge. 
Zeus, no doubt, was originally a god of a portion of nature. Hence 

1 Sanskrit Dpaus, the bright sky. Max Mailer, Chips front a German Workshop: 
voL iv. (last edition), pp. 368-411. 

U 495 
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the oak, with its eatable fruit, and the prolific doves, were sacred to 
him at Dodona and in Arcadia. Hence, also, rain storms, and the 
seasons, were regarded as his work. Hesiod also calls Zeus the son 
of Cronus and Rhea, and the brother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, and Poseidon. Cronus swallowed his children immediately 
after their birth ; but when Rhea was pregnant with Zeus, she applied 
to Uranus and Ge to save the life of the child. Uranus and Ge 
therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos, in Crete, requesting her to bring up 
her child there. Rhea accordingly concealed Zeus in a cave of Mt. 
Aegaeon, and gave to Cronos a stone wrapped up in cloth, which he 
swallowed in the belief that it was his son. Other traditions state 
that Zeus was born and brought up on Mt. Dicte or Ida (also the 
Trojan Ida), Ithome in Messenia, Thebes in Boeotia, Aegion in Achaia, 
or Olenos in Aetolia. According to the common account, however, 
Zeus grew up in Crete. In the meantime Cronos, by a cunning 
device of Ge or Metis, was made to bring up the children he had 
swallowed, and first of all the stone which was afterwards set up by 
Zeus at Delphi. The young god now delivered the Cyclopes from the 
bonds with which they had been fettered by Cronus, and they, in 
their gratitude, provided him with thunder and lightning. On the 
advice of Ge, Zeus also liberated the hundred-armed Gigantes, Bria- 
reos, Cottus, and Gyes, that they might assist him in his fight against 
the Titans. The Titans were conquered and shut up in Tartarus, 
where they were henceforth guarded by the Hecatoncheires. There¬ 
upon Tartarus and Ge begot Typhoeus, who began a fearful struggle 
with Zeus, but was conquered. Zeus now obtained the dominion of 
the world, and chose Metis for his wife. When she was pregnant 
with Athena, he took the child out of her body and concealed it in his 
head, on the advice of Uranus and Ge, who told him that thereby he 
would retain the supremacy of the world. For if Metis had given 
birth to a son, this son (so fate had ordained it) would have acquired 
the sovereignty. After this Zeus became the father of the Horae and 
Moerae, by his second wife Themis ; of the Charites or Graces, by 
Eurvnome; of Persephone by Demeter; of the Muses, by Mnemosyne ; 
of Apollo and Artemis by Leto; and of Hebe, Ares, and Uithyia by 
Hera. Athena was born out of the head of Zeus; while Heia, on 
the other hand, gave birth to Hephaestus without the co-operation of 
Zeus. The family of the Cronidae accordingly embraces the 12 great 
gods of Olympus, Zeus (the head of them all), Poseidon, Apollo, 
Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Artemis. These 12 Olympian gods, who in some places were 
worshipped as a body, were recognised not only by the Greeks, but 
were adopted also by the Romans, who, in particular, identified their 
Jupiter with the Greek Zeus. The Greek and Latin poets give to 
Zeus or Jupiter an immense number of epithets and surnames, which 
are derived partly from the places where he was worshipped, and 
partly from his powers and functions. The eagle, the oak, and the 
summits of mountains were sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally 
consisted of goats, bulls and cows. His usual attributes are, the 
sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in his hand, and 
sometimes also a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus * sometimes wean 
a wreath of olive, and the Dodonaean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 

1 The most famous status of Zeus in antiquity was that executed by Phidias (in gold 
and ivory) for the great temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
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In works of art Zeus is generally represented as the omnipotent father 
and king of gods and men, according to the idea which had been 
embodied in the statue of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias. Respecting 
the Roman god see Jupiter. [I have left this article on Zeus almost 
exactly as I find it; but students are cautioned that it represents the 
knowledge of a pre-scientific period, when comparative religion was 
an unknown science. Students must have recourse to A. B. Cook’s 
invaluable monograph Zeus (vol. i. 1914, voi. ii. 1926), and to Frazer’s 
epoch-making works The Golden Bough (3rd ed. in 10 vols., 1911-1913) 
and the great edition of Pausanias. See also Prof. Lewis Campbell’s 
Religion in Greek Literature ; and Farneil, Cults of the Greek States.] 

Zeuxis, the celebrated Greek painter, was a native of 
Heraclea, and flourished b.c. 424-380. He came to Athens soon after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when he had already achieved 
a great reputation, although a young man. He lived some years in 
Macedonia, at the court of Archelaiis, and must have spent 9ome 
time in Magna Graecia, as we learn from the story respecting the 
picture of Helen, his masterpiece, which he painted for the city of 
Croton.—He was fond of mythological subjects (e.g. the Centaurs, 
and the infant Hercules strangling the snake), and excelled in panel 
pictures. He liked to produce illusions (cf. the well-known story of 
the bird and the grapes).—Zeuxis acquired a great fortune by his art. 
The time of his death is unknown. The accurate imitation of inani¬ 
mate objects was a department of the art which Zeuxis and his 
younger rival Parrhasius appear to have carried almost to perfection. 

ZOfLUS, a grammarian, was a native of Amphipolis, and 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon. He was celebrated for 
the asperity with which he assailed Homer, and his name became 
proverbial for a captious and malignant critic. 

Z6p¥rus. 1. A distinguished Persian, son of Megabyzus. 

After Darius Hystaspis had besieged Babylon for 20 months in vain, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his master by the most extraor¬ 
dinary self-sacrifice. Accordingly, one day he appeared before Darius, 
with his body mutilated in the most horrible manner; both his ears 
and nose were cut off, and his person otherwise disfigured. After 
explaining to Darius his intentions, he fled to Babylon as a victim 
of the cruelty of the Persian king. The Babylonians gave him their 
confidence, and placed him at the bead of their troops. He soon 
found means to betray the city to Darius, who severely punished the 
Inhabitants for their revolt. Darius appointed Zopyrus satrap of 
Babylon for life, with the enjoyment of its entire revenues.— 2. The 
Physiognomist, who attributed many vices to Socrates, which the 
latter admitted were his natural propensities, but said that they bad 
been overcome by philosophy.—3. A surgeon at Alexandria, the tutor 
of Apollonius Citiensis and Posidonius, about the beginning of the 
itt' century B.c. 

Zoroaster, the Zarathustra of the Zendavesta, and the 
Zkrdusht of the Persians, was the founder of the Magian religion, 
The most opposite opinions have been held by both ancient and modem 
writers respecting the time in which he lived. The chief source of 
information regarding the teaching of Zoroaster is the Avesta (see 
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Darmesteter’s edition of the Zend-Avesta, in the Sacred Books of the 
East, 1895; and Mills, Zend-Avesta [S. B. J£.], Introduction). The 
foundation tenet of this religion is the dualism of creation—light and 
darkness, evil and good. The supreme god is Ahura Mazdao 
\Ormasd], who is confronted with the Power of Evil, his foe Angro 
Mainyush [Ahriman]. No religion more clearly grasped the ideas of 
guilt and merit. The moral teachings of Zoroastrianism may be 
summed up thus: “good thoughts, good words, good deeds.” The 
“sacred fire” forms the central ritual of the religion. The influence 
of Zoroastrianism on post-Exilic Judaism—especially In the realms of 
demonology and eschatology—must have been considerable; but 
whether the Resurrection idea was borrowed directly or indirectly, is 
not quite clear.—See Encydopaedia Biblica, vol. iv., cols. 5428-5441. 

ZAsTmus, a Greek historian who lived in the time of the 

younger Theodosius. He wrote a history of the Roman empire in 
6 books, which is still extant. Zosimus was a pagan, and comments 
severely upon the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors. Hence 
his credibility has been assailed by several Christian writers. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK DRAMA 1 

Thk Greek drama arose from the songs and dances employed in the 
worship of Dionysus^ the wine-god ; but its early history is obscure.* The 
word “ tragedy ” is commonly derived from a word meaning goat, the chorus 
in early times being composed of 50 men dressed as satyrs (Greek rpdyoi, 
or “goats”). Gradually, the early crudities were eliminated ; the subject 
of the drama no longer was confined to the adventures of Dionysus ; the 
chorus ceased to be a “ goat ” dance. The transformation of the dithyramb 
(the Dionysiac dance) into a simple form of drama is ascribed to Thespis, 
who introduced an interlocutor, or actor, who embodied in himself a 
number of characters. Aeschylus introduced a second actor, Sophocles a 
third. 

It was usual for dramatists to present their tragedies in the form) of a 
trilogy (viz. three dramas), followed by a salyric piece (a survival of the 
old satyric chorus). Thus the Agamemnon, Chocphori and Eumenides 
of Aeschylus formed one of these trilogies ; these are extant; but the salyric 
pendant, the Proteus , is lost. At Athens, the custom was to produce new 

E lays at the Great Dionysia (the annual spring festival in honour of 
lionysus). “Comedy” was developed from the mumming of the old 
vintage and harvest feasts. As the solemnity of Dionysiac religion is 
exemplified in tragedy, so in comedy we have the farcical and extravagant 
aspects displayed. In form it was developed on the lines of tragic drama. 
Attic (or old) comedy began about B.c, 470; bat it was reserved for 
Aristophanes to bring it to perfection. His plays range over about 
40 years (427-388). The Aristophanic comedy is, mainly, a satirical 
commentary on everyday life in Athens ; it was often gross and unscrupu¬ 
lously personal, but it exercised no small effect on public opinion. 

* For Greek Tragedy in general see Haigh’s Tragic Drama of the Greeks. 

Prof. Ridgway a few years ago produced a volume in which he traces the origin of 
Tragedy to the worship of the dead. 
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AegIna.—F or Aegina as one of the centres of Greek art see 

Pater’s Greek Studies. 

Amaryllis, the name of a fair shepherdess mentioned by 

Virgil in his Eclogues. 

Ambarvalia. This festival took place in May. It corre¬ 
sponded in some of its features to those observed in the Latin 
Church during three days at Whitsuntide (Rogation). The victim 
offered on the occasion was twice led “round the fields ” before the 
first corn was reaped, or the first grapes cut- Reapers, vine-dressers, 
and farm-servants followed, dancing and singing hymns to Ceres or 
Bacchus. There were two celebrations of this festival, one privately 
by heads of families, the other publicly by the “Arval Brothers. ’ 
See the opening pages of Pater, Marius the Epicurean. 

Anapaest, a metrical foot consisting of two short syllables 

followed by one long syllable (e.g. puCro). 

Anthology, the Greek. From some points of view this 
collection of short poems is one of the choicest relics of ancient 
literature we possess. It is composed of many hundreds of pieces, 
written at different times by different authors, from the period of 
the Persian wars down to the Middle Ages. The collection reached 
its present form by gradual stejSs. From the earliest period the 
Greeks used to carve sentences (for the most part in verse) upon 
their tombs and public monuments; these were subsequently collected. 
But it was to Meleager ( q.v .) that we owe the first inception of the 
Anthology as we now know it. Others followed his example; and 
so the collection grew. The pieces included were representative of 
Greek life in all its multifarious variety. In the ioth century of our 
era Cephalas set himself to re-combine all preceding collections; 
and in the 14th century, under the guiding hand of a monk, Planudes, 
the Anthology reached its present form. 

“The unique melodies of Meleager, Plato’s subtlety of phrase, the 
purity of Simonides, the tenderness of Slmmias, Antipater’s perfect 
polish, the sunny radiance of Theocritus—ail these good things are 
ours in the Anthology " (Symonds).—See Mackail’s introduction to his 
charming volume, Select Epigrams from the Greek "Anthology (1906). 

AQUEDycTS, Roman. These are among the finest structures 

of the old world. They often conveyed the water for long distances, 
in covered stone channels, on lofty arcades stretching over hill and 
valley. Four are still in use at Rome. Among the best preserved' 
of these aqueducts are those at Tarragona and Segovia in Spain, 
and the magnificent Pont du Gard (see illustration on p. 637) near 
Ntmes, in S. France. The height of the lowest row of arches above 
587 
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the water’s edge is 65 feet; the second row is another 65 feet above 
the lowest; the top row above the second, 28 feet; total height =158 
feet. The water channel ( specus) is seen at the top. The ancient 
name of the place was Nemausus.—For a valuable note on Roman 
aqueducts and baths see Bury, Student's Roman Empire, chap. xxxi. 

AtargAtis, a Semitic Deity (the name is a form of Astarte) 
worshipped in Syria, and sometimes identified with Isis. Cf. Frazer, 
G.B. 1 , Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. i., pp. 34, 37, 162. 

Athenian Assemblies. These consisted of (1) the Ecclesia 

(2) the Boult; (3) the Areopagus. The sovereign power rested with 
the people, who exercised it in the public assemblies ; but the Ecclesia 
alone could pass laws. All the most important affairs of State were 
decided by the Ecclesia ; and every male citizen had a vote. Metics 
( q.v .) were excluded. The chief business of the Boulfi (BouXii )—which 
consisted originally of 400 members, afterwards increased to 500— 
was to discuss and prepare measures to be laid before the Ecclesia ; 
besides this, they had considerable executive (as opp. to legislative) 
powers. The Areopagus, which consisted of ex-archons, exercised the 
same power over religious, as the Boulfi did over political, matters; 
but this power was greatly reduced about the middle of the 5th 
cent. b.c. 

Attic Orators : the “ ten ” greater orators of Athens were 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus. Demqsthenes, 
Lycurgus, Hypereides. Dinarchus. 

BEMA^rj/xa), a sort of pulpit, or raised platform at Athens 
and elsewhere in Greece, from which orators addressed the crowd. 
In the N.T. the word is used in the sense of a judge’s official seat 
(cf. Romans xiv. 10). 

Biblical Greek. The writers of the Greek Bible represent, 

in general, that part of the population of the Hellenized East which, 
while it employed Greek fluently as the language of everyday inter¬ 
course, had lost touch with the classical Attic idiom. Vet if was 
still affected by classic influences; only it had gone its own way, 
developing on its own lines, just as the English prose style, while not 
unaffected by earlier influences, has developed on its own lines from 
Tudor times onward to our day. The New Testament shows an 
intermediate stage on the highway between ancient and modern 
Greek. 1 

The N.T. is in general (says J. H. Moulton*) the colloquial lingua 
franca of the early Roman Empire. With all the difference there is 
between N.T. writers, they stand apart from literary Hellenistic 
monuments—the L.XX excepted—in eschewing the artificial dialect 
of books. Except for literal, and to some extent conventional, 
renderings from the Hebrew, the N.T. contains no element which would 
strike contemporary Greeks as the archaic English of the A.V. 
strikes us now. The old notion that Biblical Greek was something 
of itself, apart, must be given up. Much that is non-Attic is not 

> Blass, Gram. e/N. T. Greek (1905). 

• Gram, ef N.T. Greek, rol, 8. (1919)1 
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necessarily non-Greek, but merely the Greek of “vulgar ” parlance, 
the idiom of the man in the street (the icoirf), as it is termed). To 
talk of Biblical Greek as debased is merely the humour (we might 
even say the ill-humour) of the philologist. Late Greek is neither 

good nor bad ; it merely bears the stamp of its age, and asserts its 

own distinctive position in a process of linguistic development. 
Semitisms occur, it is true, but they are insufficient to isolate the 
language of the sacred texts; they do not place the Bible outside 

the scop© of Greek philology ; they are but birthmarks. So Deiss- 

mann 1 tells us, truly ; all that these Semitisms show us is that, in 
this great cosmopolitan Bible, the Greek language was spoken by 
men whose home was in the East. 

This welcome and necessary change of standpoint in the study of 
N.T. Greek has been the result of the last twenty years of research. 
Comparative philology has stimulated the study of Greek in every 
epoch, with no preference for the “classical.” There have been 
extensive discoveries of Hellenistic inscriptions, ostraka (q v.) and 
papyri ;* the vernacular dialects of modern Greece have been studied ; 
lastly, thanks chiefly to Diessmann * in Germany, and the late 
J. H. Moulton, 4 and others, there has been a “convergence of re¬ 
search ” upon the mass of new material. 

We may no longer, therefore, examine koiv(\ Greek (as our 
ancestors did) from the purely classical side. It was an international 
language, and on the whole the best possible for the Graeco-Roman 
world of the first century A.r>.—See Robertson, Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament in the Light of Critical Research (ed. 3, 1919). 
Thackeray, Grammar of O.T. in Greek; Deissmann’s Bible Studies. 

Books in Rome were generally written on “ papyrus ” pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, narrow strips of which were glued together to 
form a roll, to be coiled round a stick. Next to papyrus, parchment 
(membrana) was used, and the sheets were made up like modern 
books. Ink, made of lamp-black and gum, was employed; and, 
instead of a “pen,” a reed cut like our quill. 

Caestus, the Roman boxing-glove, a strap of bull’s-hide 
loaded with metal, and wound round the hands of the pugilists. 

Chronology. —The Greeks reckoned their day from sunset 
to sunset, marking off the day-period, as well as the night-period, into 
3 divisions. Years were distinguished in various ways—at Athens by 
the name of the Chief Archon, at Sparta by that of the Chief Ephor. 
For a fixed date by which all reckonings might be adjusted, they 
chose the year when the record of Olympian victors began (b.c. 776). 

The Romans reckoned their day from midnight to midnight, mark¬ 
ing off the day-period, as well as the night-period, into 12 hour- 
divisions (the hours varying according to the season). A particular 
year was usually designated by the names 6f that year’s consuls 

1 Deissmann, Philo/, of Greek Bible ( 1908). 

• Milligan, Greek Papyri (1010). 

* Light from the Ancient East (1910). 

4 N.T. Greek in the Light of Modem Discovery, in “Cambridge Biblical Essay* 

* U +95 
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(cf. Horace's Address to a Wine-jar, “O nata mecum consule Manlio ” 
■sb.c. 65) Later Roman writers reckon from the Foundation of the 
City (via. b.c. 753). 

A table of Greek months may usefully be added here— 

Jan. = Gamellon. July «= Hecatombaion. 

Feb. «= Anthesterlon. Aug. = Metageitnion. 

March = Elaphebollon. Sept. = Bofcdromion. 

April = Munychion. Oct. = Pyan'epsion. 

May ss Thargelion. Nov. = Maimacterion. 

June = Scirophorion. Dec. = Poseideon. 

Cnossus, the capital of Crete: see under “ Recent Dis¬ 
coveries in Crete." 

Constantinople. For 1100 years the city of Constantine 

preserved the antiquity of ancient civilisation, .the tradition of the 
Arts, Literature, and Science of the old world. Again and again 
it stood as a barrier against the inroads of Persians (under Chosroes), 
Saracens, Ottomans, Goths. Huns, and Bulgars. Yet it was an 
historic city when Constantine founded it. During the early Middle 
Ages it was the most civilised and lettered city in Europe, with no 
rival In the West In the matter of schools, libraries, ports, churches. 
For 16 centuries then, Constantinople was the heart of the Empire, 
and has never ceased to be so. This is partly owing to its unique 
position ; and Montesquieu tells us that civilisation is interwoven 
with geographical conditions. Gibbon, in a famous chapter, has 
pointed out that Nature herself has formed the city to be the centre 
and capital of a great monarchy : no other city has such amenities, 
such harbours, such security; only London and New York possess 
anything like its opportunities for sea-borne commerce. Conse¬ 
quently Constantinople is the first example of that “ sea-power ” 
enjoyed by Tyre, Athens, and Carthage in their prime. It was sea- 
power which enabled Justinian to expel the Vandals from N. 
Africa, to recover Rome, and restore his empire to N. Italy. It was 
sea-power that enabled Heraclius (in the 7th cent.) to drive backi the 
power of Persia, and Phocas to reconquer Crete, recover Syria, 
and to threaten Italy. In its origin [see Byzantium] it was a Greek 
city, the creation of sea-power. For 2,000 years it remained Greek ; 
only during the last five centuries has it been under Turkish sway 
(though in some respects it is still largely Greek). When the 
Persians invested Greece in the 5th cent. B.c. it was captured ; but 
on their defeat Pausanias the Spartan secured the straits once 
more. Many famous men in Greek history left their mark on 
Byzantium (Clmon, Alcibiades, Xenophon, Philip, Alexander). The 
transfer of empire from Rome to Byzantium was a great master¬ 
stroke in the history of civilisation ; in ten years Constantine made 
it the centre of the civilised world. For the 4th cent., at least, 
Constantinople was a Christian oity far more truly than Rome. Of 
its buildings the Church of Santa Sophia still remains almost intact 
—one of the wonders of the world. This great church was erected 
by Justinian in the 6th century of our era. (See Sir T. G. Jackson’s 
work on the architecture; Van Milligan’s Bytantine Churches, 1912; 
and March-Phillips* The Works of Man.) Portions of the city’s* 
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magnificent triple walls—built by Theodosius and Anastasius—still 
survive. For further information consult Finlay’s History of Greece. 
Gibbon (with Bury’s notes), and Oman, The Byzantine Empire (1893). 
Cordax, a coarse dance belonging to the Old Attic Comedy. 
Dactyl, a metrical foot consisting of one long syllable 
followed by two short (e.g. carmlnfi). 

Damascus. Josephus traces the history of the city back to 

the Flood. One of the secrets of its prosperity lies in its admirable 
position; caravan routes pass through it from Egypt, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, S. Persia, and the Far East. The activity of its merchant- 
princes was noteworthy in the Middle Ages, and even as early as 
the 7th cent. a.d. their operations extended as far as Paris. In the 
palmy days of the Ottoman domination Damascus was the fifth 
city of the Empire. When the Pharaohs were overlords of Persia, 
Damascus was among their subject cities; its name is carved on 
the pylons of Karnak and the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna. Note its 
history in the wars between Israel and Judah, and its connexion 
with David, Ahab (who worsted Benhadad II.), Hazael, Jehu, Rezin 
II., Tiglath-Pileser ( = Pul: reigned from 749-727 b.c.), and 

Nebuchadnezzar. Later on Darius used it as a treasure city before 
he met Alexander the Great at Issus. Strabo says Damascus 
flourished under the Persians; it prospered under the Seleucids, but 
gradually was eclipsed by Antioch. 

Aretas III. (an Arabian king) and Tigranes of Armenia ruled over 
it. During the Parthian wars Pompey received ambassadors there 
from neighbouring nations, and in b.c. 63 it was included in the 
Roman province of Syria. Damascus was one of Antony’s gifts to 
Cleopatra, and Augustus handed it over to Herod the Great. In 
the early days of Roman government it became a stronghold of 
Judaism (Josephus says a garrison of 10,000 Jewish soldiers lived 
there). In the early days of Christianity it ranked first of the 
Churches under the patriarch of Antioch, or sixth in the whole 
hierarchy. Under Nero a great massacre of Jews took place in the 
city. It was the architect Apollodorus of Damascus who constructed 
the forum of Trajan at Rome. 

Damascus suffered with the rest of Syria in the long struggle 
between Heraclius and the Persians, and was one of the earliest 
of the great conquests of Islam : it was captured bv Khalid in a.d, 
635. Of famous sanctuaries 1 in its vicinity are (1) the legendary 
home of Adam and Eve ; (a) the altar of Abel; (3) the birthplace of 
Abraham (see Chaucer’s Monk's Tale and Shakespeare’s Henry VL). 
The body of Saladin lies in the precincts of the great Mosque; 
Aifarabi, the father of Arabian Aristotelianism, and St. John of 
Damascus (last of the Greek fathers) taught there. Mark its sub¬ 
sequent history in the Mongol and Turkish invasions; it was sacked 
by Tamerlane (or Timur) in 1401. In 1516 Selim I. wintered in 
Damascus; it was this bloodthirsty tyrant who brought the city 
under Turkish rule, which culminated on September 30, 1918, when 
it was captured by the British Armies.—See under Damascus in 
EncycL Biblica, vol. H. 

* Perhaps the reason way Statius (StYv. L 6 , 14) speaks of it as " pia" (god-fearing). 
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Diad6chi, a name given to the successors of Alexander the 
Great. Of these men the best known are Antigonus, Antipater, 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and S'eleucus. They are sometimes called the 
elder Diadochi. Of the younger generation we may select three— 
Demetrius, Pyrrhus, and Cassander.—See Mahaffy, Greek Life and 
Thought from the Death of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, 
chaps, iii, iv. 

Dicast (Sueoum/s), in Attic I^aw a “juror.” The Dicasts were, 
from the time of Pericles, paid for their services. 

Dl indIgEtes, heroes raised to the rank of deities after 
death, and regarded as patrons of their country. These deities, male 
or female, presided over man from birth to death. Their names were 
proper names, though they are but words descriptive of the function 
which the deity performed or presided over. Yet they have no 
mythology attached to them, though they were worshipped with 
prayer and sacrifice, which warns us that mythology does not neces¬ 
sarily spring up as an immediate consequence of such worship.— 
Jevons, The Idea of God, chap. ii. 

Dionysus. —Tor a fine study of the Dionysiac cult, see 
Pater’s Greek Studies. 

DiotIma, the wise woman of Mantinea, mentioned in Plato’s 

Symposium as one of the philosophic instructors of Socrates. She is 
represented in that dialogue as discoursing to him on the true nature 
and provenance of Love. 

Epos (hos), an Epic poem (Homer’s Iliad, for example). 
EuhemErus, a Sicilian, a courtier of the Macedonian King 

Cassander ( circ . B.C. 316), represented the principal gods of Greece 
as merely deified men. This rationalistic theory was adopted by 
many writers, pagan as well as Christian. Among modern writers 
Herbert Spencer must be reckoned as, in many ways, a Euhemerist. 

Fragments of Euripides and Sophocles. Within the 

last few years a portion of a lost play of Sophocles, the Ichneutae, 
has been discovered. This has been sumptuously edited by the Rev. 
R. J. Walker (iqig). The various fragments of Sophocles have 
recently been publi*hed by Pearson (Cambridge University Press : 3 
vols.), with elaborate commentary. 

The fragments of Euripides still await a competent editor. 
Specimens, however, are given In English by Prof. Gilbert Murray 
in his Athenian Drama: Euripides (appendix on the lost plays). 

Gladiator (swordsman). Up till b.c. 105 gladiatorial 

exhibitions were given by private individuals; possibly they were at 
first used by way of giving instruction in the art of swordsmanship. 
Later these inhuman shows became the delight of the Roman rabble, 
and public officials rivalled one another in “staging ” them to the 
greatest possible extent. Schools and colleges of gladiators were 
started, and became a menace to society. Trajan provided no less 
than 10,000 after his Dacian triumph, and the Flavian amphitheatre 
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at Rome was only one place among many where these exhibitions 
took place, and vast sums were spent on them. Not till the year 
a.d. 404 were they suppressed.—See Dill's Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius , Bk. II, chap, ii; and Tennyson’s fine poem 
Telemachus. 

Greek Art, The history of Greek Art is the history of 
the intellectual and religious development of the Greek genius. In 
the main it is of native growth ; but in Art, as elsewhere, the Greeks 
were singularly receptive; what was useful in the art of. other 
peoples they seized and adapted, but the result was always instinct 
with the qualities of their own peculiar spirit- 1 

The remains of Greek art are comparatively scanty, yet enough has 
survived to enable us to form a fairly accurate estimate of the 
intellectual vigour and aesthetic charm of a highly gifted race. 
From the first to the last Greek art was ideal. The Greeks were 
not content to copy nature; their art (says Prof. Gardner*) originated 
in a mental reconstruction, which has a basis of observation. Direct 
and simple in its ultimate appeal, it eschewed adventitious ornament, 
subordinating mere craftsmanship to the test of pure beauty. Unlike 
so much modern Art, it was never self-conscious. Moreover, it was 
universal in its outlook. That is why the message of the greatest 
Hellenic artists was not to their own time or place, but to the 
world at large. And this is true alike of their architecture, their 
sculpture, their painting, and their literature. Hence its abiding 
value and significance. 

The earliest remains of Greek Art are those of the primitive and 
the Mycenaean periods; specimens have been discovered in Crete, 
Troy, Cyprus, Mycenae, and elsewhere. The primitive period lasted 
(roughly) from about 2500-1800 b.c. ; then followed the Mycenaean 
(1800-1100); after that the geometrical period, and the period of 
Oriental influence. 

The age of transition took place during the first half of the 5th 
century. It was Tollowed by the age of maturity, during which the 
greatest works were produced. Never was there such a flowering 
of the art-life of mankind, till the 15th century of our era was half 
over. The most celebrated of these works were the achievements of 
Pheidias and his school (e.g., the Parthenon, with its sculptured 
frieze—fragments of which are to-day in London). .The sculptors 
of the 4th century include Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. It was 
not till early in the 3rd century that the decline began ; and little of 
first-rate importance was produced after the Rhodian school ceased 
to be a genuinely creative centre- In the 1st century b.c. Greek 
influences began to operate at Rome; but by that time “the first fine 
careless rapture” was at an end. 

Of the onoe celebrated paintings of Micon, Zeuxis, and Apelles, 
no specimens survive. In vase painting, however, both in the 
black-figure and red-figure styles, ample traces have been left; 
and the museums of Europe are filled with many fine examples 
of the work of the 6th- and 5th-century artists. Amphoras, lekythoi, 

1 Qf. H. B. Walters, The Art e/the Gruks. 

* Principles 0/ Greek A rt. 
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kylixes, and pottery of various shapes can easily be examined, and 
their technique studied. 

Many beautiful specimens of terra-cotta figures have also been 
preserved; and the student may see, in the British Museum, quite 
a number of the (so-called) Tanagra statuettes. Most of them 
were coloured. The date of these charming pieces is anything 
between 350 and 200 b.c. —the age of Alexander the Great and his 
successors. 

Greek coins, too, and engraved gems exhibit the work of Greek 
artists in a highly attractive guise; the coins have not only an 
artistic but an historical and archaeological importance not to be 
overlooked. The culminating period (says Mr. H. B. Walters) is 
reached about 400 b.c., when the art of coin-engraving attained the 
highest pitch of excellence it has ever known in ancient or modern 
times. Evidently only the finest craftsmen were chosen to deal 
with these exquisite little works of art. 

Bronze reliefs and metal-work of various sorts were produced in 
large quantities ; many of them (e.g., the Siris bronzes and heroic 
figure from Bracciano—now in the British Museum) are of great 
beauty and consummate workmanship. 

Despite the almost innumerable books and monograms written on 
the subject of Greek sculpture, few people seem to realise that 
scarcely any of the original Greek sculptures survive to-day. The 
statues we see in modern museums and galleries are almost all 
copies (more or less accurate) of the originals. As for the chrysele¬ 
phantine statues (like that of Athena In the Acropolis of Athens), 
they have utterlv perished ; and the thousands of bronzes, which once 
adorned the great cities of Greece and Asia Minor, have long since 
gone into the melting-pot. There is only one original statue as 
executed by one of the six great Greek masters 1 —the world-famous 
Hermes of Praxiteles (see p. 630). The copies we possess were mainly 
taken during Roman times. 

Another point worth noting Is that very few of the Greek marble 
statues were wrought out of a single piece of stone. As a rule the 
head was separate from the body, was made of a finer kind of mahble, 
and afterwards joined on with extraordinary delicacy and care. 

A third point (and it is one that we are almost always apt to over¬ 
look) is that most of the best Greek marble statuary was tinted; the 
colour being laid on flat, not shaded nor graded. Mere stone men, 
however well executed, would never have satisfied the Greek, with his 
love of warmth and colour, any more than mere carved stone-work 
would have contented the great cathedral builders in the Middle 
Ages. It Is too often forgotten that the interiors of great Gothic 
churches were elaborately coloured throughout. Traces remain, to 
shame our modern indifference; but it seems as if the colour-sense 
(in England, at least) was almost destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation. Traces, too, of colour In Greek sculpture are still to 
be 9een. Nor was a colour-scheme confined to figure-work; for 
example, the exterior of the Parthenon was elaborately coloured, and 
must have presented a most imposing effect. 

1 The magnificent sculptures of the Parthenon were superintended by Pheidias, but we 
cannot be sure that anything came from the Master himself. 
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Bronze statues were mainly cast holtow; those in the solid are 
nearly all archaic. 

It was In sculpture that the Greek genius may be said truly to have 
found itself. And every aspect of Greek life illustrates the affinity 
between Greek civilisation and the art which that civilisation brought 
to perfection. The clear-cut, cameo-like quality of Greek thought is 
here seen in all its native purity, directness, and strength. That is 
why Greek sculpture, the final revelation of a nation’s inner being, 
has won the attention, as it claims the admiration, of mankind. 

The “law of restraint ” is seen everywhere. To the modern mind 
Greek sculpture is apt to appear somewhat too austere and chilly; 
but the truth is that the cold marble is thrilling with spiritual inten¬ 
sity—all the more intense because so admirably reserved. The works 
of all the highest Greek sculpture, though vigorously intellectualized, 
are still sensuous; and a complete criticism must approach them 
from both sides. No one has seen this more thoroughly than Pater, 
whose two essays, “Winckelmann ” (in The Renaissance ) and “The 
Heroic Age in Greek Art ” (in Greek Studies) should be read and 
pondered by all who wish to get at the secret of Greek art. “ Art 
and inspiration, logic and Intuition, elsewhere so often disjoined, 
enter into perfect union In the constructive efforts of the Greek 
imagination." 1 Greek art is saturated with ideas : that is why it 
will never die.—See Prof. E. A. Gardner, The Art of Greece (1925). 

Greek Festivals. Amongst the Greeks there was no political 

unity, as we understand it; but there was a consciousness of national 
unity, and this feeling found expression In four great national 
festivals : (1) that of Zeus at Olympia (in Elis) ; (2) of Zeus at Nemea 
(Argolis); (3) of Pythian Apollo at Delphi; and (4) of Poseidon on 
the Isthmus near Corinth. Every true Hellene had a right to share 
in these festivals. The Pythian and Olympian festivals took place 
every 5th year, the other two every 3rd year. 

The festivals derived their chief fame from the great athletic con¬ 
tests which took place at them. Valuable prizes were offered to the 
victor, the most coveted of all being the crown of wild olive at 
Olympia, and the chaplet of bay at Delphi. The victors were escorted 
home with great triumph, and f£ted at the public expense, while poets 
like Pindar (q.v.) chanted their praises in songs of victory. 

At Athens six chief festivals may be noted : (1) The Greater 
Panathenaea, held in the August of every fourth year. The proces¬ 
sion entered Athens and ascended to the Acropolis, to offer to 
Athena the saffron robe (or riw\os) embroidered with her victories. 
The frieze of the Parthenon—now in the Brit. Mus.—represented 
that procession. There were two other annual irofiiwaf, or proces¬ 
sions, at the (2) Greater Dionysia, and (3) at the Great Masteries 
(the latter in September); (4) the Anthesteria, held in spring, in 
honour of Dionysus ; (5) the Diasia, in honour of Zeus, the Gracious 
(fitiXlxios), in his rdle as god of placation : Murray, Four Stages, 
p. 27, Thyeyd. i., 126 ; (6) the Thesmophoria, in honour of Demeter 
and her daughter Core, the two great Queens. This was cele¬ 
brated by women alone, towards the end of October, when a sacrifice 
of pigs was made. Cf. Murray, l.c., pp. 29, 30; B. Bickley Rogers, 
Introd. to the Thesmophoriazuzae of Aristophanes. 

l Butcher, Lee tuns on Greek Subject». 
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Greek Philosophy. The original home of Greek Philo¬ 
sophy must be sought for not in Greece proper but in the Greek 
colonies of Magna Graecia (S. Italy) and Asia Minor. As early as 
600 b.c. the Greeks of Ionia began to ask themselves the questions, 
“What is the world in which we live? what is its origin?” A 
hundred years later we find the same questions being asked in S. 
Italy; and it was not till half a century later that speculative 
enquiry truly began in the Motherland itself. 

The first important name in Greek philosophy was Thales of 
Miletus (a contemporary of Solon). His speculations mark the 
transition from myth to science; and his theory was that water 
is the substance of things. Next Anaximander (also of Miletus), 
a younger contemporary of Thales, took as his principle 
not water, but “the indefinite”—a material “something”—out of 
which were produced the four elements. He was followed by 
Anaximenes (also of Miletus), who chose air for his principle; to 
this he gave the name God. But the greatest of these Ionian 
physicists was Heracleitus of Ephesus (the “weeping philosopher ” 
as he was nicknamed), who preferred to regard fire as the primordial 
principle, and established the famous propositon “all things are in 
a state of flux ” (irdinra fret). Fragments of his work are still 
extant, and abound in short pregnant sayings, e.g., “Conflict is 
the father of all,” “ Great learning does not teach wisdom,” “ Dry 
light is the wisest soul.” 

Meantime, after Anaximenes came two Eastern Greeks who settled 
in Italy, Pythagoras and Xenophanes. Pythagoras of Samos may be 
looked upon as the founder of a mystical theory of the world; a 
special feature of his system was that the key of the universe was 
to be found in the doctrine of numbers. He taught not only the 
immortality of the soul (if'vxfj), but its pre-existence; and he be¬ 
lieved in transmigration. Pythagoras founded a religious order or 
brotherhood, bound by strict ascetic rules, somewhat after the 
fashion of Eastern brotherhoods; and it is quite possible he was 
indebted for parts of his teaching to Egyptian and Indian specula¬ 
tions. Xenophanes, the founder of what is known as the Eleatic 
school, came originally from Asia Minor; he was famous for his 
opposition to polytheism and anthropomorphism, posited the anti¬ 
thesis of the One and the Many, and laid stress on the distinction 
between Opinion and Knowledge. 

But a far greater figure than any of these was Parmenides of 
Elea, a scientific man inspired by religious enthusiasm and moral 
passion. He believed that the world was a sphere, identified thought 
and being, 1 and opposed himself to Heracleitus with his doctrine 
that all things exist for ever. The One is imperishable, immutable, 
indivisible; it is Matter (solid), but it is also Thought. Greek 
speculation thus reaches a point where two opposite conclusions 
emerge : the unchangeable Being of Parmenides versus the ceaseless 
Becoming of Heracleitus. 

Parmenides’ pupil Zeno (the father of dialectic) defended the para¬ 
doxes of the master. lie is chiefly celebrated as the author of certain 
puzzles relating to space and motion (e.g., Achilles and the tortoise), 
which are still unsolved. 

1 Cf. hi* famous dictum, rb mvrb vo«tv r* 


1* —idem est cog!tare et esse. 
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After him came Empedocles of Sicily, who rejected the theory of 
the One, and discovered in the universe four eternal elements, 
separated and combined by Hatred and Love. He believed in the 
existence of Salfxoyts (daemons) intermediate between gods and men, 
thus in some degree anticipating certain notions of the later 
Gnostics. 

One of the most remarkable of these earlier philosophers 
was Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the friend of Euripides and Pericles. 
Aristotle said of him that, among the earlier speculators, he appeared 
like a sane man among drunkards. His chief doctrine was that of 
a divine Novs ( = intelligence), the bringer of order into the chaos 
of things; but he did not fully develop this principle, nor did he 
work out any consistent doctrine of final causes (teleology). Like 
his younger contemporary, Diogenes, he was expelled from Athens 
on a charge of Atheism. 

Remarkable as Anaxagoras was, he holds a less important place in 
the history of thought than Democritus of Abdera, for to the latter 
is due the exposition of the “atomic” theory of matter (originated 
by Leucippus). Whereas Anaxagoras ascribed the creative impulse 
to external mind, Democritus ascribed the existing universe to the 
undesigned combination of atoms falling in space. This was 
materialism pure and simple, and earned for him the whole-hearted 
opposition of Plato. He was known in antiquity as the “laughing ” 
philosopher. Mental impressions he regarded as being caused by 
images (efSwAa) thrown off from external bodies, and Impinging 
on the senses. His aphorisms were much prized: e.g., “Men have 
invented Fortune, the phantom, to excuse their own folly”; “It is 
the inward motive, not the outward act, that shows a man just ”; 
“The whole world is the good man’s fatherland “Adversity is the 
teacher of fools”; “Sin is the ignorance of the better way” (herein 
he anticipated a well-known doctrine of Socrates). 

Philosophy was now to be superseded for a time by the Humanism 
of the Sophists ; the most distinguished of whom were Protagoras 
of Abdera, and Gorgias of Leontini. Two of Plato’s most striking 
dialogues took their titles from the names of these famous teachers. 
The Sophists did not care for philosophy; they professed “culture ”— 
a liberal education ; their aim was practical. They became unpopular 
In Athens, and nowadays the word “Sophist” has an evil sound; 
but with all their shortcomings they were the precursors of a genuine 
intellectual movement in society (not unlike the 15th and 16th 
century Humanists). 

By far the greatest name In Greek history and philosophy was 
Socrates, the Athenian (470-399 b.c.). We have two portraits of 
him, one by Xenophon (in the Memorabilia), the other by Plato. 
A systematic philosopher he was not; what he did was to bring 
down philosophy from heaven to earth, and to teach men how to 
reason inductively by persistent cross-examination. His teacliing was 
ethical to the core, and he left mankind a fine example of unfalter¬ 
ing devotion to duty. If in one sense a Sophist himself, he is con¬ 
trasted with the Sophists by the fact that he never took a fee for 
his teaching. Conduct and character were the things he stressed : 
on questions of metaphysics he. maintained a reasoned scepticism. 
Deeply religious, he was, in Browning’s words, one who 
“ At least believed in soul, was very sure of God." 
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Of the Cynic (and indirectly of the Stoic) School, Antisthenes 
was fhe founder. The Cynics have aptly been termed the “Mendi¬ 
cant Friars ” of their age: without civil or domestic ties, they 
aspired to be citizens of the world. Their teaching was simple and 
direct: most men are fools; only the wise man (viz., the Cynic 
philosopher) can lead them aright; and the wise man alone is happy 
because perfectly self-sufficient (atnapK-hs)- There is no good but 
virtue; no evil but vice. The Cynics (and especially Diogenes) 
were famous for their caustic wit. The Cynics, with all their faults, 
did much to awaken men to better ideals; but their intellectual 
arrogance and scorn for mankind (“saeva indignatio ”) prejudiced 
their fellows against them. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, founder of the Cyrenaic School, held that, 
objective knowledge being unattainable, the one thing that mattered 
was whether our feelings were agreeable or the reverse. Hence the 
only sound rule of life was to enjoy the present (“carpe diem ”). The 
couplet of Horace well expresses tne ethical spirit of the school: 

“ Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor ; 

F.t mihi re* non me rebus subjungere Conor.*’ 

Finally the Cyrenaic doctrine became blended with the Cynic. 

Of Plato (aeus philosophorum), the pupil of Socrates, and Aristotle 
(maestro di colore que sanno), the disciple of Plato, it must suffice to 
say that their example and writings have profoundly influenced the 
thought of all subsequent ages. To Plato we owe the word idea; 
and in the widest sense his philosophy is the philosophy of idealism. 
Everything we see here, said Plato, is a copy or image of a perfect 
original in the supra-sensual world : the perfect archetype alone 
exists; the earthly copy only seems . 1 And the supreme idea of all 
is the idea of Good (i.e., God). From God, the first cause, proceed 

all “ideas.” Plato taught the reincarnation of the soul; and his 

doctrine of recollection (byapn>fi<ris) is closely allied to that teaching.* 
Plato was poet, artist, philosopher in one. 

Aristotle, the Macedonian (b.c. 384-322) offers a different problem 
to the reader; he is a strictly scientific enquirer, an analytic 
systematiser, a profound thinker, with none of Plato’s aesthetic 
charm. He, too, must be read to be appreciated; and the reader 

should acquaint himself with at least one of the “opera majora ” 
of the “Stagvrite”—the Ethics, the Politics, the Rhetoric . Of these 
books the world prizes the Ethics as wholly unique in its kind. 
Aristotle took all human knowledge as his province, and, mapping it 
out, sought to show the principles underlying each separate 

“science,” and what questions each should answer. The end of 
all action, he believed, was happiness; and man’s “happiness con¬ 
sists in the harmonious exercise of his best powers according to 
their own law of excellence” (hper-h). Virtue is a state of the 
will, not of the reason. In the Politics he sketches his ideal State; 
In the Rhetoric he undertook to display the available means of 
persuasion, treating it as a branch of dialectic. 

I As the visible figure (t.f. n triangle) in geometry b only an imperfect representation 
of the ideal, which is the real figure. 

* The student cannot hope to understand Plato without some first-hand acquaintance 
with his writings; he is advised to read at least the Republic (Plato’s masterpiece) ia 
Jowett's rendering. 
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With the death of Aristotle a new epoch began. “As the pre- 
Socratic movement had terminated in the scepticism of the Sophists, 
so this new movement produced its natural reaction in the scepticism 
of Pyrrho and the later Academy.” The two most important 
developments of post- Aristotelian philosophy were Stoicism and 
Epicureanism. These schools are familiar by name to thousands 
to whom Greek philosophy is a closed volume, by reason of their 
mention in the New Testament. The founder of the Stoic School 
was Zeno of Cyprus; he was succeeded by Cleanthes. Cleanthes 
by Chrysippus (sometimes called the second founder). The founder 
of Epicureanism was the Athenian Epicurus, whose greatest disciple 
was the Roman poet Lucretius. It is obviously impossible to sum 
up the doctrines of either school in a sentence; but if a 
single word could indicate, even approximately, the standpoint of 
each system, one might say that Duty was the watchword of the 
Stoic, Pleasure of the Epicurean. 1 Hence the sharp division, both in 
reality and in popular judgment, between the rival systems. Epicurus 
regarded the world as created by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
defined pleasure as consisting of krapa^la (freedom from passion), 
and believed that, though gods existed, they cared nothing about 
mankind. The Stoics, on tne other hand, held that (i) the world 
was due to irvp rex*'**^— a fiery vapour out of which the 
universe was evolved by successive stages; (2) virtue was alone 
desirable, and that virtue itself consisted in living “ conformably to 
nature ” (in«\oyoviJ.iva>s £*}»<); (3) all other things are “indifferent” 
(iSi aipopa) \ (4) God is a living force immanent in Nature. There 
was something fine about Stoicism, with its spiritual frugality, which 
appealed to all that was best in the noblest Romans : hence the 
prevalence of Stoicism in the early empire.* 

Nothing need be said at any length of subsequent developments : 
the tendency in later thought was to combine and re-combine 
systems or portions of systems—“eclecticism ” as it came to be called. 
It was not till long after the establishment of the Roman Empire 
that the last great school of philosophy arose—the Neo-Platonic. 
The most impressive figure in those later times was undoubtedly 
Plotinus. The Stoic philosophy as a living system had ended with 
the death of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; henceforward we may 
trace the infiltration of Oriental influences in the intellectual move¬ 
ments of the time. Christianity was already a power in the West. 
In Plotinus can be discerned portions and parcels of a Gnosticism 
which had its ultimate source in the East. The diffusion of Neo- 
Platonism is seen in the writings of Porphyry and Iambuchus. 

The master-thought of Plotinus is that all things proceed from the 
One , and hunger for re-absorption into that One; and in this con¬ 
ception “the abstract unity towards which Rome had ever tended 
found its triumphant metaphysical expression ” (Benn). The paths 

l But not necessarily ignoble pleasure. There was something at times almost ascetic 
about Epicurus' attitude to “ pleasure." The pood of Epicureanism was limited to its 
slight fostering of the milder virtues. Unluckily its theories ran parallel with all the 
frailties. It was not a creed to redeem the world.—See W. L. Courtney’s essay in 
Hellenics 

* See Rommn Stoicism (Cambr. 1911) by E. V. Arnold. An admirable lecture on the 
Stoic philosophy has been issued by Prod G. Murray (Conway Lecture: published by 
Watts, 1915). 
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of goodness, truth, beauty, all lead up to the mount of God : It is the 
merit of Plotimus that he shows us all three. 1 

Greek Theatre. The Greek theatre originally had two 
main parts—the orchestra (or dancing-place of the Chorus) and the 
auditorium. In the centre of the orchestra stood the thymele or altar 
of Dionysus. Probably a raised stage was not used in the Greek 
theatre till the Roman age; hence, throughout the classical period, 
actors and chorus alike appeared in the orchestra. This explains 
the use of the cothurnus (q.v.), which raised the actors above the 
surrounding chorus. 

Plays were acted under the open sky, not in closed buildings ; and 
when permanent theatres were built, care was taken (as at 
Epldaurus) to utilise natural conditions of ground, slopes with an 
inward curve being preferred ; this would form a natural semicircle, 
either of earth benches overlaid with stone, or of seats hewn out of 
the rock itself. 

Heliast (qAiatmfg), another name for a “ Dicast ” ( q.v .). 
Hetaira (iTaLpa), a woman-companion or concubine. 

In Attic, opp. to the legal wife, but with various shades of meaning. 
These women were sometimes accomplished (Aspasia, for example), 
and had more liberty than wives, who generally were required to live 
a secluded life. 

Hexameter (lit. “six measure”), a line consisting of six 

metrical feet. Virgil’s Aeneid and Homer’s Iliad were written 
throughout in this measure; e.g. — 

" O for | tutu I tos aimilum sua | si bona { norint." 

HimatIon (Ipdnov), an outer garment or mantle worn above 
the chiton (x^rwy). 

Hippocleides, an Athenian, one of the suitors of Agariste, 
daughter of Cleisthenes King of Sicyon, who had invited candidates 
for the girl’s hand. At the feast, where the king was entertaining the 
guests, Hippocleides, the chosen suitor, who had taken too much wine, 
mounted the table and danced so shamelessly that Cleisthenes broke 
out at last with “You have danced your wife away,” whereupon Hip¬ 
pocleides retorted, “Hippocleides doesn’t care ” (ov <f>povr\s 'Imr oxXelSp). 
And hence the proverb arose. The story is given in Herod., vi., 129. 

Iambus, a metrical foot consisting of a short syllable 

followed by a long (e.g. ftmant). An iambic line contained, in its 
strictest form, six iambi; but a pure iambic line is the exception, 
not the rule. 

Ipsus, in Phrygia, the scene of that memorable battle 
(b.c. 301) where the struggle between Antigonus (q.v.) and his rivals 
was brought to a close. Antigonus was killed and Seleucus and 
Lysimachus shared his vast possessions between them. The fall of 
Antigonus secured Cassander in the possession of Greece. 

1 The student who U interested in Neo-Platonism would do welt to consult the following: 
(1) Dr. Bigg’s Nto-Platonism ; (a) Tkt Nto-Platonists, by Thomas Whittaker; Dean 
Inge's brilliant volumes, Tkt Philosophy of Plotitsms (1918). 
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Irus flpos), the name of a beggar in the house of Ulysses 
at Ithaca. Used proverbially, as we use “Lazarus” (Croesus being 
the equiv. of “Dives”): Homer, Od., xviii., 116, Ovid, Trist . iii., 7, 
42. 

Ithaca. According to a recent theory propounded by 
Dorpfeld, the Homeric Ithaca is not the island now called Theaki, 
but the island called Leucadia by the Greeks, and Santa Maura by 
the Italians. The displacement of names—curious but not unprece¬ 
dented—may have taken place at the time of the Dorian migration. 

Jordanes (less correctly spelt Jornandes), a Gothic his¬ 
torian who lived in the 6th cjentury a.d. during the reign of 
Justinian. He wrote his Getica in a.d. 551, and a summary of 
Roman history, usually cited as Romana. The Getica has been 
translated by Mierow (Oxford Press, 1915).—See Appendix 15 to 
Bury’s Gibbon, vol. i. 

Julian Calendar, which, with one slight alteration, we now 
use, was introduced by Julius Caesar in b.c. 45. The Julian year of 
365J days is 11 min. 12 sec. too long; by the year 1582 the error 
amounted to 10 days. Pope Gregory XIII rectified this error, but the 
Gregorian calendar was not adopted in England till 1752. Russia 
still keeps the Julian calendar, and is now 12 days behind. 

Labarum, Constantine the Great’s imperial standard, with 
Christian added to Roman military symbols. It was designed to 
commemorate the miraculous vision of the Cross in the sky, which is 
said to have appeared to the Emperor when on his way to attack 
Maxentius, and to have been the cause of his conversion to 
Christianity. 

Legion (legt'o), originally consisting of 3 lines, each contain¬ 
ing 10 maniples, each maniple possessing its own signum (or 
standard). Later on, the legion was divided into 10 cohorts, and the 
standard consisted of an “eagle ” (aquiLa). At its full strength a 
Roman legion consisted of 6000 men. 

Lekythos, (At ]kv0o<>), a tall vase or urn, with a handle, made 
for putting in tombs. They were frequently adorned and painted with 
great skill. There are several fine examples in the British Museum. 
Cf. H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks. 

Liturgy (AeiToupym.) = a public service or charge , which rich 
Athenians were obliged to perform at their own costs. The chief 
of these were (1) the annual “liturgies,” viz., office of choregus (or 
trainer of a choir), of gymnasiarch, and of public entertainer ; (2) the 
periodic, t.g., the sacred mission to Delos; (3) the extraordinary, 
e.g., missions to the oracle at Delphi. The duty of the trierarchy 
fell under this head, and consisted in maintaining, for one year, a 
trireme found, rigged, and manned by the State. The cost was 
about ^250. (See Leitourgia, p. 302.) 

Meleager, bom at Gadara in N. Palestine (the Ramoth- 
Gilead of O.T.) and educated at Tyre. His later life was spent at 
Cos, where he died at a great age. The date of his famous Antho- 
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logy was rather later than b.c. 93- He wrote miscellaneous essays, 
which have been lost; but his title to fame rests on the 134 epigrams 
of his own which he included in his collection. About fifty of these 
exquisite pieces appear in Mackail’s Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology (2nd ed., 1906). Cf. J. A. Symond’s Greek Poets, vol. ii. t 
chapter xxii. 

Metic (/icroiKos), a foreigner or alien . The non-Athenian 
population of Athens comprised slaves and foreigners. In Athens, as 
elsewhere, the foreigner possessed no rights of citizenship; he could 
not vote, nor hold office, nor claim the protection of the courts. Nor 
could he share in the national worship, nor acquire real property 
within the state; yet he had to pay the metic taxes. He was required 
by law to have a guardian, or patron, standing to him much as a 
Roman patronus stood to his client. 

Metroum, the temple (esp. at Athens) of the great Mother 

of the gods, Cybele. 

Minotaur : see under “ Recent Discoveries in Crete ” and 

art. Minos, p. 343. 

Mitra, when an article of male attire, consisted of a 

brazen belt, stuffed with wool, lined with leather, and worn between 
the breastplate and kilt of a soldier ; when of female dress, it meant 
a sort of kerchief for the head. Supposed originally to have come 
from Phrygia. 

Molorchus, the shepherd of Cleonae, in Argolis, who 

entertained Hercules and was rewarded by him : Statius, Silv., iii., 1 ; 
Virgil, Georg. Hi., 19. 

Mundus (euphemistically for the lower world). The opening 
into this “ mundus ” was at Rome, and covered with a slab of stone. 
This round pit was solemnly opened three times a year, and offerings 
cast into it in honour of the ai inferi. Towards the end of 1913 an 
Italian archaeologist announced the finding of this famous “mundus,” 
the symbolical centre of the original city on the Palatine. Whether, 
however, the newly-found “small chamber with a beehive roof” is 
really the central consecrated chamber which the Romans regarded 
with such reverence is not yet certain. 

Mu rex, a shell-fish from which was extracted the purple dye 

that was celebrated in antiquity. 

Mysteries, secret cults practised by initiates (/ivVrat), in 

honour of the Gods. Of these the most important were the Eleusinian 
mysteries, held at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and Dionysus. The 
Great Eleusinia took place in September, and the chief feature of this 
celebration was the procession along the Sacred Road from Athens to 
Eleusis. The “mysteries” themselves consisted less in formulated 
teachings than in a solemn ritual of purification, by means of which 
the Initiates were assured of a blessed lot in the next world.—See 
Cheetham, The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian (1897).—The Mysteries 
were the stronghold In Greece of the doctrine of immortality. By 
partaking in their rites a man was believed to part with his sins, 
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and to be united with deity in a close and special union. Hence the 
great superiority of this worship to the official ritual of the temples. 
Cf. Sykes and Allen, note on the Hymn to Demeter 480, in their 
edition of the Homeric Hymns (1904). W. M. Ramsay in Hastings’ 
Diet, of Bible, vol. v, pp. 124 sg. (Art. on “Religions of Greece ”). 

Odeum, or “ Music Hall.” Athens had three such build¬ 
ings : (1) near the fountain Enneakrounos, capable of holding 3,000 
people; (a) the odeum of Pericles, with a pointed roof, and with 
columns ; (3) the building erected a.d. 150 by Herodes Attious ; it was 
the largest in Greece. 

Olympian Gods. The greater gods of Olympus are three 
in number—Zeus, Apollo, and Athena. Zeus is the Achaean sky-god ; 
and these Olympians are the ancestral mountain gods of the Invading 
Northern race who, in its migration southward, broke in upon the 
Aegean civilisation and the tribal life of the pre-Hellenic village 
communities of the mainland. This northern race—the Achaeans— 
were Celtic in blood, and naturally brought their northern deities with 
them ; and the religion they professed gradually superseded the older 
Pelasgian cults, though it partly assimilated them. What it did not 
assimilate was driven beneath the surface, but tended to reappear 
later. In the 6th cent. B.c. the Pelasgian elements re-emerged, and 
centred on the worship of Dionysus = Zugreus. The ritual of the 
Olympians was clear, simple, and uniform, and offering was made 
by fire ; the ritual of the older cult, dark and mysterious, was closely 
bound up with magic purifications, such as we hear of in the 
Mysteries ( q.v .).—See Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (191a), 
chap. ii. 

Oracles (Greek). There were said to have been upwards 
of 250 oracular seats, or houses of divination, in the Greek world 
(curiously enough, not one of these was in Attica); but most of these 
are mere names. The following are among the most famous of the 
oracles (fiarrria )— 

Delos; Branchidae (cf. Herod, i. 157); Epidaurus (sacred to 
Aesculapius); Delphi (in honour of Apollo—this was the greatest of 
all the oracles, and was famous for the influence it exercised on the 
Greek States during the Persian war) ; Pharae (in honour of Hermes); 
Dodona (one of the oldest seats of “ mantic ” prophecy in Greece); 
Trophonius; Dodona; and the oracle of Zeus Ammon (in Upper 
Egypt), which was connected In early days with that of Dodona.— 
We know Apollo (says Zimmem, Greek Commonwealth* , p. 120) 
only in the days of his decline, when he had sacrificed his authority 
by siding with the Persian Invader. That was after he had founded 
what we may almost call a Church. In the 7th century Delphi 
was not the seat of a Church but of a gospel, and it was a gospel to 
which Greece was drawn to listen. For its good tidings were very 
simple—the duty of self-control. They are summed up in two say¬ 
ings of two words each : Know yourself and Be moderate. For 
several generations it was the greatest spiritual force in Greece; and 
not only a spiritual force, but a temporal power as well. For a full 
account of Delphi, consult Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v. 
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Oresteia, the title applied to the great trilogy of Aeschylus* 

which consisted of the Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides. 

Orphism (see p. 370).—For a compendious account of 
Orphism, see now Salomon Reinach’s Orpheus (Eng. trans. 1909), 
where it is remarked with justice that this strange cult—“the most 
interesting fact in the religious history of the Greeks ”—entered 
deeply into the art, philosophy, and literature of the ancient world.— 
Cf. Jebb’s note on Theophrastus, xxviii. (29); Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy (ed. j, pp. 87 sqq.). 

Ostracism (oo-Tpa*io>ids), banishment by potsherds , practised 
at Athens when it seemed desirable to get rid of a citizen whose power 
was deemed inimical to the State. Each person wrote on a potsherd 
the name of the person whom he thought deserving of banishment. 

OstrAka, fragments of pottery found recently in Egypt, 
containing numerous examples of non-literary Greek (the koiv(\) 
inscribed on their surfaces, potsherds being the writing material used 
by the poorer classes. The majority of these “ ostraka ” are tax- 
receipts. They are of value for the light they throw on the religious 
and social history of Christian Egypt. Only a few quotations from 
classical sources have been found, and not many with Biblical texts.— 
A capital account of these “ostraka” is given in Deissman’s 
Light from the Ancient East (1910). 

Panac£a( = heal-all), one of the four daughters of Aesculae 
pius, the god of medicine. 

Pandects (from the Greek wavSe/cr^), the title of the digest 

of Roman laws made by order of the Emperor Justinian. 

Pentameter (lit. “ five measure ”), a line consisting of five 

metrical feet, e.g. — 

“Carmine | current tes || ille ten|ebat a|quas."||i 

Pergamum appears to have been founded by Aeolic Greeks 
in the 8th cent. b.c. We first hear of it in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
where the Greek mercenaries, who had originally contracted to go 
up with Cyru9 to conquer the throne of Persia, took service with a 
new commander (b.c. 399). After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Lysimachus, one of the Diadochi (q.v.), became master of the city, 
but was ousted by Philetaerus, who became first king of Pergamum. 
He bequeathed his crown to his nephew Eumenes I, who in turn 
bequeathed it to Attalus I, one of his cousins. It was during the 
reign of this latter that the Galatae (a horde of Gauls or Celts), in 
the course of their migrations, attacked Pergamum, but were severely 
defeated in 230 b.c. This victory Attalus celebrated by a number of 
statuary-groups, some of which are extant (see p. 391, footnote). 

The moat brilliant period in Pergamene history was the long reign 
of Eumenes II (b.c. 197-159). It was he who set up the great altar 
of Zeus, adorned with the series of sculptures which have, since their 
recovery, revived the fame of Pergamum. The great library of Per- 

1 " tes” and “ quas," baing each reckoned as half, were regarded as one complete foot. 
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gamum (p. 391) was transferred to Alexandria by Cleopatra, to whom 
Antony had given it. 

The only reference in the N.T. to Pergamum is in Revelation ii, 
where it is described as possessing the “seat of Satan,” which 
probably refers to the above-mentioned altar of Zeus. 

The Pergamene School of sculpture was celebrated in antiquity, 
and was largely influenced by Lysippus and (the earlier) Scopas. 

Important excavations on the site of the city were begun by German 
scholars in 1878, and many “finds” have been the result. The 
visitor to Pergamum will still find the ruins of great buildings 
grouped round the vast Acropolis. “No site,” said Dr. Gow in the 
year 1910, “conveys a deeper impression of past wealth and 
magnificence.” 

PharmAkoi ( (fiap/iaKoC), human medicines or scapegoats 

(Lat. homo piacularis). Apparently, in primitive times at the 
festival of the Thargelia at Athens (q.v.), two human beings were 
slain, burnt, and their ashes cast into the sea. This rite was regarded 
as a purification (or medicine of the city ; and the word gradually 
came to be used as a term of contempt. This bloody sacrifice was 
barbaric, not Greek, In origin, and was the outcome of superstitious 
fears. Parallels can be found elsewhere. By the driving out of the 
“pharmakos ” from their midst, pollution was driven out of the 
city (cf. the Jewish ritual in connection with the “scapegoat”) 
Lawson, in his Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion , 
suggests that the “pharmakos” was originally a messenger, repre¬ 
sentative of a whole people, carrying (at his death) to the god tneir 
petition for deliverance from calamity. As manners became softened, 
there was substituted for the human sacrifice dough figures in his 
place. (A good example of substitutionary sacrifice meets us in the 
Biblical story of Abraham and Isaac.)—Cf. Murray, Rise of the Greek 
Epic*, Appendix I. 

Philostratus, the Elder (see p. 404)—The Life of Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana is now (1913) translated into English ; students are 
referred to Prof. J. S. Phillimore’s version (in 2 vols., Oxford), which 
is enriched with a brilliant Introduction. 

Phoenix, the fabulous Egyptian bird, said to live 500 years, 

and to kill itself by sitting on a burning pile of aromatic woods, its 
ashes giving birth to a young phoenix : see Sayce Egypt, and Babyl. 
Religions. Cf. Herod, ii., 73, Pliny, N.H., x., 2, 1 ; Tac., Ann., vi., 
28; Ovid, Met. xv., 392 sqq. f Claudian De Laud. Stilich., ii., 414-420, 
Idyl. i. Reff. to the Phoenix in a poem by an unknown author In 
Laudem Solis; elegiac poem by Lactantius De Phoen., 125-152. The 
legend was early pressed into the service of Christian teaching 
(Augustine, Clem. Rom., Cyril, Tertullian). Rufinus In Symbolum 
quotes the fable seriously as an argument for the Virgin-birth. 

Phryne, an Athenian courtesan famous for her great beauty 

and wealth, the mistress of the artist Praxiteles. 

PoikKl£, the great hall (irouciX-q oroa), at Athens adorned with 
frescoes (by Polygna’tus) depicting the battle of Marathon. In later 
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time it was the famous resort of the Stoics (whence they take their 
name). 

Procopius or Caesarea, the most eminent of the Byzantine 
historians, born about the end of the 5th century. He accompanied 
Belitarius as secretary when the latter led the Roman army against 
the Persians, the Vandals, and the Ostrogoths. Returning to Con¬ 
stantinople, he was appointed prefect of the city by Justinian. Chief 
work : The Histories (in 8 books; translated in the Loeb series.) He 
is our main authority for the reign of Justinian.—See Bury’s Gibbon, 
iv# 1 513. Procopius is an historian who, like Ammianus Marcellinus, 
had seen war going on, and his account of Belisarius is spirited and 
intelligent. 

Promachos (7rpo/*axos, champion), a title applied to 

Athena, the guardian divinity of Athens. 

Quadrans, a Roman copper coin, the fourth part of an 

“ as.” It was the customary price of a bath, and was the nearest 
equivalent to our farthing. 

Recent Discoveries in Crete. The age-long traditions of 
King Minos, his labyrinth, and the fame of the “broad Cnossos,” have 
long pointed to Crete as an early centre of art and religion. But it 
was not till the year 1895 that excavations on the ancient site of the 
capital of Minos began, under the direction of Sir A. J. Evans. These 
excavations went on for some years, and have resulted in discoveries 
of far-reaching importance. The Palace of the King has been un¬ 
earthed—a magnificent building worthy to be ranked with the great 
buildings of antiquity ; this edifice was proved to be the same as the 
traditional Labyrinth (the palace of the Double-Axe, as the word 
signifies). Wonderful works of art were disclosed, in the shape of 
porcelains, frescoes, huge jars, plaster reliefs, inscriptions in the (still 
undeciphered) “Minoan ” script, vases, and statuettes. The Kings of 
Crete appear to have been sea-kings, and their empire a thalassocracy, 
as it is called. A wonderfully high level of civilisation was reached 
at the period of Crete’s greatest power (dating somewhere from B.c. 
2200-1400, when Cnossos fell before a superior invading force). W’e 
have learned much, and have doubtless still to learn more, of the 
conditions of public affairs in the Aegean during that remarkable 
period denoted now as Minoan ; of the state of religion and art; and 
of the relations between Crete and Egypt, which appear to have been 
close. Not the least interesting thing that these discoveries have 
revealed is connected with the famous “ Minotaur ” legend, which is 
something more than a wild and Impossible piece of imagining, but 
the reflection of a very ancient religious custom—a distorted recollec¬ 
tion of the fact of the royal incarnation of Minos, the Bull-king, 
who, after holding office for 9 years, went into the Dictaean cave, the 
sanctuary of his divinity, and was there solemnly slain as a sacrifice, 
when his successor issued forth to be hailed as the rejuvenated incar¬ 
nation of divinity, then in his turn to be slain after reigning 9 years. 
At a later stage the actual death of the Priest-king was probably 
merely a ritual act.—See Baikie, The Sea-Kings of Crete (with the 
bibliography there given). A. J. Evans, Minos, vot t (indispensable). 
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Roman Festivals. Days were mainly distinguished as 

fasti and nefasti. On the latter no legal judgments could take place; 
on the former the various festivals were held. The commonest of 
thesp festivals were the— 

Lupercalia, Quirinalia, Terminalia, Parilia (the shepherd-festival, in 
honour of Pales), Saturnalia ( q.v .). 

Roman Republican Administration. This may be 

briefly summarised as follows: All free inhabitants of Italy were 
Roman citizens, and possessed a vote; but this vote had to be given 
at Rome only. Every citizen between the ages of 17 and 60 was liable 
for military service. He paid no direct taxes, the tribute from foreign 
possessions and the provinces being sufficient to meet State needs. 
The chief Roman officials were— 

Abroad. — Proconsuls and Propaetors. Their functions roughly cor¬ 
responded to those of Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors in India. 

At Rome. — (a) Consuls (elected annually by popular vote) who 
were invested with the “imperium ” or command of the army. They 
summoned the Senate, over which they presided. 

(b) Praetors: the great law-officers. The duties of the Urban 
praetor may be compared with those of the Lord Mayor of London. 

(c) Tribunes: their persons were inviolable and one of their great 
privileges was that of being able to put a veto on the intended legis¬ 
lation of all other magistrates. They had control over the persons 
of Roman citizens, and were, by law, always members of the plebeian 
order. 

( d) Aediles: these were the Roman counterpart of our modern 
Police and Watch Committees. 

(e) Quaestors ; the officials responsible for the Exchequer and finance. 

Besides these magistrates there were the Censors {q.v.) and, in 

extraordinary circumstances, a Dictator, to whom was assigned abso¬ 
lute power for a limited period. The office was abolished in B.C. 44. 

The four organized bodies at Rome, comitia curiata, comitia 
centuriata, comitia tributa and the concilium plebis were not so 
much different assemblies as (on the whole) one mass of men— 
the Populus Romanus—divided up on four different methods. The 
really sovereign body was the last named. 

Sarcophagus of Alexander, now in the Imperial 
Museum, Constantinople (p. 625). It is the finest specimen we possess 
of ancient sepulchral reliefs. This magnificent work of art is so-called 
not because it contained the body of Alexander the Great, but because 
the subjects sculptured in relief upon its sides relate to episodes in his 
life. The style is Attic, and suggests the influence of Scopas (q.v.). 
The general effect of the whole is enhanced by its beautiful colouring. 
The sarcophagus was found at Sidon.—See Percy Gardner, Grammar 
of Greek Art, pp. 94, 113 

Senate, the supreme deliberative assembly at Rome, con¬ 
sisting of 600 members, who superintended foreign affairs, finance, 
and religion.—Cf. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome , vol. i. 

SentInum, on the further side of the Apennines; here was 
fought a great battle between the Romans (under Fabius and Decius) 
against the S'amnltes and the Kelts In b.c. 295. The battle was 
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a desperate one; the Romans lost Decius and, according to Livy 
(x., 27) over 8,000 men ; but the Roman victory was decisive. The 
Kelts were annihilated, and the fear of a second Keltic attack on 
Rome removed. The Samnites had now to bear the weight of 
Roman wrath. For 14 years they kept up the unequal struggle, 
but in 290 peace was declared. The Romans, out of respect for 
their valiant antagonists, allowed them to become allies of Rome on 
equal terms. This closed the third Samnite war.—See Mommsen, 
Hist. Rome, vol. i. t pp. 489, sqq. 

Solaria, sun-dials (introduced into Italy b.c. 290). 

Spondee, a metrical foot consisting of two long syllables 

(e.g. jnensa). 

Stibadium, a semicircular seat or couch. 

Strigil, a scraper (of horn or metal) used by bathers in the 
Roman world to remove impurities of the skin—somewhat as we use 
a “ loofah ” for a like end. 

Stylus (or stilus), a sharp-pointed instrument used by the 

Romans for writing on wax tablets. 

Tkrtullian (Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus), one 
of the greatest of the Latin “ Fathers " of the Church, was born 
about a.d. r6o. His father was a Roman centurion, and a heathen; 
but the son embraced Christianity at a comparatively early age. 
Tertullian was a fierce controversialist, vigorous alike in his denuncia¬ 
tion of worldliness in the Church and of speculation in religion. In 
his later years he allied himself with the heretical Montamsts. He 
died about the year a.d. 230. His chief works are : the famous 
Apology, the De Spectaculis, the De praescriptione Haereticorum, 
and the De Corona. —See Dean Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (vol. i). 
Translations of many of his works In Clark’s “Ante-Nicene Library.” 

Thapsus, a city in N. Africa, celebrated for Caesar’s decisive 

victory over the partisans of Pompev (b.c. 46). It Is said {hat 
50,000 of the enemy were slain or fell Into Caesar’s hands.—See 
Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, vol. v. 

Thermae, the later Roman name for the Public Baths. Till 
the davs of the Empire the Baths (called balnea) at Rome were on a 
comparatively small scale, but the later Thermae were of an unpre¬ 
cedented size and splendour. Of these the Baths of Nero, Titus, 
Caracalla, and Diocletian were the most celebrated. The last named 
could accommodate over 3000 bathers at one time.—See Middleton, 
The Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. il. pp. 113-187* 

Thesmophoria, a festival celebrated in many Greek states, 

including Athens. (See under Greek Festivals.) 

Thyrsis, the name of a young shepherd mentioned in 

Virgil’s Eclogues. 

Triballoi, a Thracian people ; hence a name in Greek 

comedy for barbarian gods Later on it was used as a slang term for 
fast and riotous young men (like Addison’s “Mohocks”). 
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Triumph (Lat. trtumphus), a name given in ancient Rome to 
the public honour decreed to a successful general on his return from 
his campaign. It consisted of a solemn procession along the Via 
Sacra to the Capitol, where sacrifices were offered to Capitoline 
Jupiter. The victor stood in his chariot, drawn by a team of horses, 
his captives going on ahead, the troops following. Triumphal arches 
were frequently erected in honour of victories won ; of these one of the 
most famous is the Arch of Titus, at Rome, which celebrated the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Troy. Nine distinct settlements in Troy have been 

enumerated ; but there were probably more; so that the history of 
the town comprises something like 3500 years (i.e. till a.d. 500). 
The Mycenaean settlement (now called the “sixth city ”) dates from 
1500-1000 B.c. This was the period of Troy’s greatest splendour. 
The Homeric Troy is undoubtedly the “sixth city,” not the earlier— 
or “second city,” as it is termed—whidh Schliemann discovered. 

The hillock on which Troy was built was flat until the second city 
(? B.c. 3000), but, with successive settlements, it assumed a conical 
shape. Huge retaining walls were built by the Mycenaean rulers, and 
the lower portions of these still remain. When the Romans came to 
Troy they swept away the Mycenaean buildings in the centre of the 
city. 

The position of Troy is peculiar ; it lies at the end of a sloping ridge 
just where it runs down to the plain. On the W. side the Scamander 
flows through a swampy plain; on the N. runs the Simois. If we 
inquire into the reasons for this position, the answer appear* to be 
(as Dr. Leaf points out) that it is “ the natural meeting place for the 
traffic of the Black Sea with the Aegean.” The Black Sea, in ancient 
times as to-day, was very important from a mercantile point of view. 
Then, as now, the wheat fields of S’. Russia were a valued source of 
supplv for Greece. Troy (like Tiryns and Mycenae) may be regarded 
as the combination of (1) fort, (2) palace, (3) warehouse. It was 
(says Leaf again) practically a feudal castle to take toll of merchants. 
From Troy radiated the great trade-routes by land; these met the 
Greek trade-route by sea across the Aegean. 

The so-called Siege of Troy (which was not strictly a siege of Troy 
at all) really implied the efforts made by Greek traders to break a 
trade monopoly long enjoyed by the feudal princes of the city. When 
Troy fell, Greek adventurers could ply without let or hindrance from 
the Aegean to the Black Seas. The legend of the Argonauts con¬ 
tains, therefore, in romantic setting, the story of a great movement in 
history. It is but one chapter (though perhaps not the least memor¬ 
able) in the long secular struggle between East and West.—See Dr. 
Leaf’s Troy : a Study in Homeric Geography (1912) ; and the same 
writer’s Homer and History (1915); J. B. Bury in the Quarterly 
Review for July, 1916. 

Tyrant (riSpawos), in Greece an irresponsible despot, 
though not necessarily “tyrannical” in the modern sense. Among 
famous “tyrants” may be named Pelsistratus of Athens, Phalaris of 
Agrlgentum, Periander of Corinth. 

Wines in Antiquity, i. Greece. The Greek was not a 

heavy drinker. It was the almost universal custom to qualify wine 
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with water, sometimes to an extent that would seem to us to be 
calculated to destroy its taste altogether. Possibly the Greeks were 
no great connoisseurs of wine, as the Romans were, and it is almost 
certain that their wines were less choice than the Italian vintages. 
There were red, white, and yellow wines, most of them cheap. The 
most noted of all wines was the Chian; but Lesbos, Thasos, Cnidus, 
and Rhodes all produced good quality vintages. Homer mentions a 
wine called Pramnian, as being a favourite with his heroes; it was 
rough and coarse in flavour. Wine was generally kept either in 
skins, or tall earthen “amphoras.”—For a description of a drinking 
party in ancient Greece, see Becker’s Charicles. 

2. Rome. Among Italian wines Caecuban, Formian and Setinian 
were ranked among the best; next to these Falernian (a 
heady drink); in a lower class came Alban and Massic. The com¬ 
monest of all was the Vaticanum. Other brands often mentioned 
were the Sabine and the wine of Cales (both of these were grown in 
Campania). For centuries the average Roman was practically a 
water-drinker; but with the growth of the empire came luxury, and 
with luxury the practice of wlne-bibbing. As Ferrero says: “the 
political and military triqmph of Rome in the Mediterranean world 
signified the world-triumph of wine ” (Characters and Events of 
Roman History). —Cf. Becker’s Gallus, Excursus iv. 


ADDENDA. 

For an admirable description of the Acropolis (see art. Athena®, 
p. 85), consult the Introduction to Rogers’ edit, of the Lysistrata 
of Aristophanes (1911). 

For a brief general survey of Roman History it would be difficult 
to better Mr. Warde Fowler’s Rome in Williams & Norgate’s “Home 
University Library ” : 191a. 1 

Tit® Vuloate. 

It is to be remembered that the Vulgate version of the Psalms 
is not Jerome’s final revision, but represents an earlier version by the 
same translator (known as the "Gallican Psalter ”). This Gallican 
Psalter had been preceded by an even earlier revision of the old Latin 
version ; this first revision is known as the “ Psalterium Romanum. ” 
This exhibited but a slight improvement; the Gallican version shows 
a more thorough revision, but the LXX was still its basis, though 
Jerome waa careful to use Origen’s revised text to bring his work 
into nearer agreement with the Hebrew. His “third edition " was 
a translation made direct from the Hebrew; this is called the 
“Psalterium Hebralcum.” (Since the first publication of this book 
in 1910, Bishop Wordsworth has died ; but his great work is being 
carried on by his coadjutor, Dr. H. J. W’hite, whose “editio minor K 
of the N.T. of the Vulgate is the best text in existence.) For a 
popular account of Jerome (* Hieronymus, o.v.) see Farrar’s Lives 
of the Fathers; and cf. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, Vol. I. 
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